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Innovative Teacher Education 

A Pipe Dream 

B.K.I>aini 

NCTE Ad and Tnneher Edncaliim 

Teacher Education attained a new entity in 1993 whmi die Parlih- 
ment paaaed Natidiai Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) Act. 
Now the new boundaries are earmarked. New roles are specified 
through the enacted functions. The popular and professional defini- 
ticm of the entity was existing. Apart from other definitions of teacher 
education. 1 am ccmfining mys^ to the definition and meaning as 
given in the ACT — Teacher Education' means programs of educa¬ 
tion. research or training o( persims for equipping them to teach at pre- 
primary. primary, secondary and senior secondary stages in schocds. 
and includes non-formal education, part-time education, adult educa¬ 
tion and correspondence education'. This definition covers as many as 
seven inter-related areas of education and teachm' education. It also 
refers to fiiree approaches of teacher preparation, such as. professional 
programs of ofuoitwn, training, and rtsmch leading to the preparation 
of teachers of pre-school, formal schooling, nonfonnal schooling, open 
education, adult education, and so on. Figure 1 is useful for under¬ 
standing the meaning of teacher education. 

Teariur 

Education Mcana 
Program irf/Hutougb 



Figure 1: Definition of Teacher Education 
Scope of Teacher Education System 

All the modes bf teacher education programs like, face-to-face. 


Eifitor: 

SUTlNDERSmGH 


* Vice Chairman, Natioral Council of Teacher Education, 
Neu) Delhi-110 OOZ. 



































eUrtance educaiifm, cDnw^ondeMX |Mc^ 

.tkNt, o|ien educatkm teacher educattcm, vocational 
educatian teacher edHcadon fall widiin Ae irmne- 
wcffk of the aacted ao^. All Ae ijrateim, levda, 
and stages of teadier education operating around 
{Hma). noatomal, initainal approadtaa are within 
Ae periidM^ of teachtf education. The pae-aerviee, 
in.servi<» induction, and devdopmew t alptoignuHi 
are part and pared of teacher education. One can 
carve out a scoiario on the basis of fdlowing Infor- 
mation. 

Sjntsn IS Urge end Dieene 

The existing system of teaAer education is 
large, less coordinated, diverse m nature, and is 
eiqMUiding in scope. I’igure 2 bdow describes its 
nUure. 

It coven a variety institutims, peraoiuiel, and 
programs: 

• AH teaAer educatirm programs leading to Ae 
pieparation and devdopoient of teachers for pre- 
primary, primary, dementary, secondary, toiior 
sectHidary stages, and NFE, adult education, and 
open educatim sectors. 


• Abpol^ni^leKhereAieatiali iiMttiaicaskicati 
ed aO over tiie ooujttry. 

• Abmit 25000 teacher educatora bdrmging to 
teadwr educatian of all acadamk, vocatimml 
and cfrcurrintlar areas. 

■ About 50 laUu tcadhm vrwking in 0 lakh 
sdioob, and lalAs.of hm. ECCE, AE;, laamii^ 
ccnirca. 

• All educational adddnistnion working in areas 
idated to teacher educittfon in NCBtT, SCERTs, 
SBTEa, 5lETs, Secondary Boards, DEOs, BEOs, 
inspectors, etc. 

• About 200 univetsities having faculties of Educe-, 
tkm, examining bodies, and otito' aEied wgani- 
zatiens. 

Dtmndiig Dcsene FsKtoms 

TheNCTE performs divene functiaas covering 
both regulatoiy, and devdopnwntal aspects d 
teadter education. The functioM include areas of 
pfanning, programming, advising, various types of 
teaAer educatiim programs- It visualizes NCHE to 
organize surveys, research, educational studfes, 
promotion of iiuiovations, institutiostal devdop- 
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shM, manpowtf ptanniag, preventiiig c<Hninetcul' 
izAtion, ai^«o on. Tlie spectrum of functioiu is very 
wide/ varied, and coii^>leK. These would demand 
setioiu attentiim piWtessKmals. Where is the eic- 
pertise to perfonn these demanding functions en- 
acted in the ACT — 

a. umlettake surveys and studies relating to vari¬ 
ous aspects of teacher educaticm and publish 
die results dimeof; 

b. make recosnmaidatitms to the Central and State 
Goveniinents, Universities, University Grants 
Coanmiasion and recognised institutions in the 
matter of preparation of suitable plans and pro¬ 
grams in die field of teacher education; 

c. coordinate and monitor teacher education and 
itt development in the country; 

d. lay down guidelines in respect of minimum 
qualifications for a person to be employed as a 
teacher in schools or in recognised institutions; 

e. lay down norms for any specified category of 
courses of training in teacher education, includ¬ 
ing the minimum digibility criteria for admis¬ 
sion therecd, and the method of selection of can¬ 
didates, duration of the course, course contents 
and mode of curriculum; 

f. lay down guidelines for compliance by 
recognised institutions, for starting new cours¬ 
es or training, and for providing physical and 
instructional facilities, staffing pattern and staff 
qualifications; 

g. lay down standards in respect of examinations 
leading to teacher education qualificatioiu, cri¬ 
teria for admission to such examinations and 
schemes of courses or training; 

h. lay down guidelines regarding tuition fees and 
other fees chargeable by recogn ised institutions; 

i. promote and conduct innovation and research 
in various areas of teacher education and dis¬ 
seminate the results thereof; 

j examine and review periodically the implemen¬ 
tation of the norms, guidelines and standards 
laid down by the Council, and to suitably ad¬ 
vise the recognised institutions; 

k. evolve suitable performance appraisal systems, 
norms and mechanisms for enforcing account¬ 
ability CHI recognised institutions; 

l. formulate schemes for various levels of teacher 
education and identify recognised institutions 
and set up new institutions for teacher develop¬ 
ment programs; and 

m. take all necessary steps to prevent commercial¬ 
ization of teacher education; and perform such 


odier functions as may be-entrusted to it by the 
Central Government 

P re f erred PUraMmd PreparatioB 

The expanded definition and enhanced scope of 
teacher education, and demanding div^se func¬ 
tions of teacher education, the largeness of the Sys¬ 
tran, the escalating desire of quality improvement in 
education, and complexity of field trends necessi¬ 
tates the induction of new manpower. The issues of 
manpower requirements, preparation, develop¬ 
ment, recruitment, and retention are crucial and 
cannot be left to chance. The country launched a 
much awaited program of DIETs without institut¬ 
ing any mechanism for formal training of elementa¬ 
ry teacher educators. Formal preparation of stage- 
specific teacher educators is urgent and important. 

Preparing Teacher Educators 

Divergent perspectives like viewpoint of natu¬ 
ral development, ad-hoc preparation viewpoint, 
and delibraate efforts viewpoint and many more 
could be listed here. Somewhere else 1 have pursued 
this unattended, rather unrecognised problems of 
preparing interdisciplinary manpower of teacher 
educators. Four institutional arrangements regard¬ 
ing the deliberate preparation and development of 
teacher education and teacher educators could be 
listed. These are: (a) Centralized Single Site Model 
— Formal Model, (b) Coordinated Centralization 
Multi Site Model — Embassy Model, (c) Parking 
Model — Nonformal Model, and (d) Learning 
Waves Model — Informal Model (Table 1). We must 
allocate adequate resources for the planned and 
deliberate preparations of teacher educators. We 
must distinguish between the manpower prepared 
for teaching in schools and that of training of train¬ 
ers. 

Personnel for New System 

It is not true that education can be improved by 
classroom teacher alone. There are many other per¬ 
sons and forces which are operating upon educa¬ 
tion. We have to seriously improve every function, 
every aspect, and every person working at every 
stage. Continued professional development of all 
the persons working in the Systran, ranging from 
that of a gate keeping man to board-room managers, 
from that of peons to principals have to be trans¬ 
formed. Total quality functions ranging from popu¬ 
lar function of simple teaching to that of system 
designing have to be reviewed. We need to have 
efficient teachers, principals, persons working in- 
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side and <Hitside die e 3 rAein, specialiaed teacha 
ediicattffSy otho' functiMiaiies of specialized areas 
like physical education, counter education, yoga 
education, and special needs educaticm. Thoe will 
be teachers various shades wcH'king in our sys¬ 
tem. Accwdingly, teacher educaiiim has to expand 
its training kit and broaden its vision. 

Like personnd and profeesicuialt worfcliig in 
medical hospitals, some imaginative {nactiticmert 
of teacher education are advocating a new diversity 
and hierarchy of preparing persmnel for our school 
systems. A new vision is being talked of. These 
imagiiiative practitioners claim that the preferred 
iMeds (d the futuristic education professicui would 
Mlow the lines of diat of a good teaching hospital. A 
hospital needs administrators, supervisors, consult¬ 
ants, senior experts in medicine, general practitio¬ 
ner doctors, specialized support technicians, caring 
nurses, smart ward boys, etc. These educaticmal 
dreamers assert that likwise our sdiools would need 
to recruit or prepare a multiple cadre of assented 
prcrfessionals. Narrow range of existing persoiuiel 
would have to be transformed with the help of ride 
specific in service teacher educatiim programs. 

These educational dreamers suggest that apart 
from the general cadre of teachers, we have to pre¬ 
pare futuristic school principals, visionary financial 
advisors, proactive public relations personnel, hu¬ 
man comfort giving school plant managers, special¬ 
ized transport managers, library, media, and re¬ 
source-centre managers, residential health and food 
caretakers, play-cum-recreation and physical edu¬ 


cation experts, managers of perstmnel and 
human devdepment, curriculum devdofanodspe- 
cialiMs, educational guidance counsdlm, hdlstk 
whole brain evaluatots, and grade tiuuiageaiaM 
peiaomnd. 

Three Diaotsims of Motpomr ; Anu, Levd. Sole 
The system of teacher education it complex. 
Future vision should be du«e dimensional in. areas, 
levds, and roles, h requires difrerent levds of ex¬ 
pertise even in one given area d wmh, say, curricu¬ 
lum devdopment of toachii^. We need teachm, 
para-teadim, hdper tekehers, senior masters, 
teaching consultants, systen designers, and view¬ 
finders. The preparation of these persons caiuiot be 
left to chance. Deliberatdy profeuiimal initiatives 
have to be taken up by the proactive nations. Pro¬ 
grams ranging from simple certificate, diploma, 
graduate degree, postgraduate degree, master of 
philosophy, doctoid-consuhant degree, and others 
have to be instituted on a priority basis. Maybe 
existing universities and their Education Faculties 
have to enter with a new duty and commitment. 
European universities are entering in the teacher 
education of preschool education, elementary edu¬ 
cation. Universities should enter in all the areas of 
teacher education, but more so in the emerging ar¬ 
eas of teacher education of ECCE, adult education, 
teacher education, nonformal teacher education, se¬ 
nior secondary teacher education, open learning sys¬ 
tem teacher education. We have to cover all the 
seven areas and six leveb of teacher training, One 
can see a cumulative hierarchy across the levels 
A pool of assorted manpower has to be created. 


M«fd 

FotvifAipect 


fftCuft^/Kamrchtrt 

1. Coitralu^ 

Campus 
(Formal IltodeD 

Hobatic teacher 
education 

One large campus like 
llTs, llhfa 

Faculty will be multipk disciplinary 
flexible departmental organisatiem, 
full time 

2. Coordinated 
DecmaHzcd Multi- 
Cantus 

(Embassy Modd) 

Coordinated rok, 
facet/areas specific 
study (rf choaen 
aspect 

Multiple sits located in 
difftraU inatitutions 
regians/tities 

Faculty will be fuD tune o^anized 
<kpaztmoU/project wise throu^ 
cedhboration 

3. Parkix^ cantuses 
(NfHwFofinal Modd) 

Relevant parking 
campus ha vit^ am 
apedfk atrestgdi will 
be studied 

Muhipk request 
campuses coordsiatBd 
through chosen 
fuitf^ma] focus 

Mostly part time faculty willing tii 
pursue dioaai area study as per 
focus 

4. Landng Waves 
(btfonnal Model) 

Emerging focus 
emanate fitun Che 
avaifaC^strei^dk of 
vidOing partnen 

Multiple camfvloattofia 
for oigtnidng mufti* 
madia conferencing, 
Sequtfitial cofderendf^ 
andaaninan 

Faculty uiqMid and to 

parent institutkn Part time paid 
facuby, and dedicated oiganUiag 
staff. 


Table 1. Modds of Pr^arstimi of Teseber Eduction 
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Pre-Priinary 
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Primary 







Secondary 














Nonformal Education 




mm 



Adult Education 

BBflBil 

BBEBM 



HSQHBh 


Open School 

MHR 

BiSHB 






Table 2: Aieawiie and Levd Wiae Teacher Education Ptopama 


Table 2 describes area-wise and level-wise possibil¬ 
ities of 42 teacher education programs. Some of the 
very priority areas are marked therein. 

Role-Wise Manfoxur 

It is expected that school system would require 
multi-functional and multi-skilled teachers and per¬ 
sonnel for undertaking the tasks of teaching, re¬ 
search, curriculum development, co-peer-training 
for the 42 areas. Let us say there are five major 
activities teachers would be performing. That would 
mean 5 roles, 6 levels, and 7 areas. This would mean 
we have to plan for Sx6x7 i.e. 210 programs. In order 
to understand the emerging and varying roles of 
teachers, we have to prepare them differently and 
through overlapping strategies of organizations. 


One can have an illustrative look of following a 
framework of preparing and developing teachers 
for the system. Interdisciplinarity and credit 
weights assigned for an illustrative 100 Credit Mas¬ 
ter Degree program of teacher education of curricu¬ 
lum development for elementary education. Table 3 
gives illustration for one program only. The semsler 
of year-wise distribution is not shown. 

PresenI RealO^ . Emerging Trends 

There was TV serial called "Mungeri Lai". He 
lived in reality and dreamt about the preferred fu¬ 
ture. We too should be dreaming regarding defini¬ 
tion, scope, personnel, and emerging areas of teach¬ 
er education in the context of ground realities. We 
should know what are the present trends within 


Leader 

Aral 

Teacher 

Educator 

j=rE 

-1 

RefiCdtrcher 

CMriWi*’'' 

■ a.£Or^; ■ 

Administrator 

4 ^AD 


A1 

Pre Primary 

Education 

(PPE) 



PPB^ 

'5»'' 




rnmmm 

BE-TE 

S« 

EB-KR 

5% 

Bfrca? 

EB-AD 

'SSI , ' 


A3 

Secondary Education 
(SE) 



“siraif—' 

■ 5 %- 



A4. 

Senior Secondary 
Educaiuin (SSE) 



SSE-<J> 



A5. 

Adult Fducation 
(AE) 



kssSHII 

IkSHH 




NJon*fonmal Education 

(m 



NKCD 

3« 


_ 

A 7 . 

Open Education 
fOE) 

--—__1._ 


OECD 

S% 

i 

; 


Table 3 : Rolewlse Preparation of Teachen 
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teacher education. We conducted a brainstorming 
for identifying emerging trends. Some of these 
trends are; privatization, liberalization, globali¬ 
sation, expanding distance education, and indue- 
tiem ctf new techtiolQgies, camn^dalization and 
standardization in certain areas. Some of the trends 
are over influimcing teadier education. 

1. Distance mode of education is taking over the 
regular face-to-face formal mode teacher edu¬ 
cation. Self learning modules are being commer¬ 
cialized. Radio, television and other mass media 
are being increasingly used to supplement the 
formal learning expenotces. This mode is usa 
friendly, and is likdy to help the disadvantaged 
groups of the society. Some of our universities 
are using correspondence system for organising 
differoit types and levds of teacher training pro¬ 
grams. Some cA the universities are playing the 
game of generating revenue for their own sur¬ 
vival. High fee is charged. Coounerdalization is 
spreading. Crowds of trainees areadmitted. ^ra¬ 
cial needs of promising students are not attend¬ 
ed to. Adequate physical facilities are not pro¬ 
vided. The required professional teacher train¬ 
ers are not available. The practical activities are 
skipped or organized in a sUp-shod manner. 
Many unsound yet trained graduates are 
swamping the market. By the time they get the 
fob training skills, if any, are washed away. In 
one of the meetings a senior official was 
favouring to employ fresh untrained graduates 
rather than inducting these half baked and stale 
trained graduates. Rather than helping the al¬ 
ready sick system of school education, we be¬ 
come the agents of stagnation and deterioration. 

2. A large number of philanthropists, volunteer or¬ 
ganizations, and private bodies with and with¬ 
out approval of professionals, are entering into 
the arena of teacher education. Some of them 
could have doubtful designs impregnated with 
good explicit objectives but working with tan¬ 
gential implicit objectives. Some of them are un¬ 
aided institutions. Some of these entrepreneurs 
have the tendency to go beyond existing quality 
ctmtrols. 

3. There is a paradox of unemployed teachers and 
shortage of trained faculty in schools. The gener¬ 
al supply of trained teachos in India is very 
large. In languages and social sci«ices, tne sup¬ 
ply of trained teachos is much more than our 
needs. Science and mathematics teachers are not 


enough. Trained teachers in tribal and rural ar¬ 
eas are in short supply. There is a dilorana of 
over supply of trair^ teachers in urban areas on 
the me hand, and on the other hand there is a 
short supi^y of tMchtfs in the interiw areas. 
Cmtain curricular areas are starving for teach¬ 
ers. Imbalances of growth have aolcnis implica¬ 
tions f<x future. 

4. The reliability and predictive validity of admis¬ 
sion procedures are doubtful. The pressure ol 
admistiem for teacher training programs is in¬ 
creasing. Some persons are taking undue advan¬ 
tage by manipulating' admissimis. This has led 
to the emergoice of centralized admissions for 
B.Ed. programs. Institutions have started using 
newly designed admission tests. This procedure 
claims to take care of regional disparities, possi¬ 
ble misdeeds during the undergraduate exami¬ 
nations, falling standards of admitted candi¬ 
dates, and so on. But many a time these admis¬ 
sion tests are not adequately validated. Measur¬ 
ing teaching aptitude, general reasoning, teach¬ 
ing attitudes, social sensitivity, communication 
skills, desired personality traits should be con¬ 
sidered for enhancing the validity of these tests. 

5. Centralized style of management is increasingly 
capturing new areas of educational administra¬ 
tion. Admission tests are being organized cen¬ 
trally in many institutions. The teacher educa¬ 
tion programs are being designed at the state 
and sometimes even at the national levels. Em¬ 
ployment in teacher education is monitored 
through centralized qualifications. The NET pre¬ 
scriptions of the UGC have increased the tenden¬ 
cy of centralization and standardization of high¬ 
er education curriculum. All these tendencies 
might sound good in the name of maintaining 
standards, but these go against the cherislied 
principles of autonomy, diversity, relevance, cre¬ 
ativity, and healthy multiple plurality. The indi¬ 
viduals and the institution are de-empowered. 
The local involvement, creativity, and initiative 
are hampered in the process. 

6. Apex bodies at the national and state levHs are 
making discordant efforts to improve and reno¬ 
vate teacher education. While talking about the 
recommoidations of our Cmtunissions and Com¬ 
mittees, the MHRD, the UGC, the NCTE, the 
NCERT, the ICSSR, dve SCERT's and many more 
such organizations are intending to play their 
role for improving teacher education. They have 
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been issuing guidelines from time to time for 
tnsilUaming standards. Unfortunately, the re¬ 
sults are not very heartening. 

7. Innovations in teacher education are semi-pro¬ 
fessional. Content-cum-methodology, micro¬ 
teaching, simulated teaching, modeb of teach¬ 
ing, djjective type evaluation are sample exam¬ 
ples of accepted innovaHons. Most of these inno¬ 
vations are marginal in scope. These were for¬ 
mulated within the existing framework of stan¬ 
dardization, objectivity, and dogmatic parochi- 
alum. Major trans-structural curricular innova¬ 
tions have yet to be conceptualized. We must 
design transcendental teacher education pro¬ 
grams which are interdisciplinary in approach, 
trainee centered in focus, task based in mode, 
lifelong in scope, futuristic in outlook, holistic in 
perpective, and yet cost effective, feasible in lo- 
gbtic, and workable in a decentralized fashion. 

8. Accountability and responsive code of conduct 
are emerging. Teacher education is alsoa profes¬ 
sion of social responsiveness. Like medical pro¬ 
fession, engineering profession, legal profession, 
teacher education is des'eloping and implement¬ 
ing its own code of conduct and professional 
ethics 

9. Diversity in teacher education programs is 
emerging. It is being realized that the bound¬ 
aries of teacher training can go beyond the prep¬ 
aration of teachers for merely elementary and 
secondary schoob. Teachers for work education, 
teachers for higher education, teachers for non- 
formal institutions, teachers for informal system 
of education, teachers for preschool child care, 
teachers for adult education, and teachers work¬ 
ing in other professional sectors of education 
also belong to the broad domain of teacher edu¬ 
cation. 

Analysing Trends and Issues 

There are a number of issues of facing teacher 
education such as Partnership/Collaboration ver¬ 
sus Empowerment; Product Content versus Process 
Solutions; Home versus School Cultures; Equity ver¬ 
sus Access; Competency versus Reflection Based 
teacher Education; Teacher Education as a Disci¬ 
pline versus Profession; Conformity and Standardi¬ 
sation versus Diversity; and many others. Let us 
understand its implications with the help of one 
such exemplar. This illustration gave us the needed 


strength to introduce Zero Lecture Program. (ZLP). 
Standardisation Versus Unufue Modeling 

The illustrative example relates to conformity 
vs diversity of modeling of teacher education. 

Formation of an enlightened society requires a 
quality input of a sound basic education which in 
hun needs efficient preparation of teachers trained 
through relevant and locally developed modeb of 
teacher education. The dictrun of following a uni¬ 
form standardized model of preparing teachers has 
not served the purpose of quality teacher education. 
Thb approach of uniformity in modeling in educa¬ 
tion helps in overcoming the drawbacks resulting 
out of a laissez faire approach. It promises 
upgradation of standards, provides easy controls, 
and respecte values of equality and justice. But this 
iron jacket uniformity creates many new problems, 
such as, over-standardization, loss of meanings, de¬ 
cline in need-satisfaction, and undermining holbtic 
views of life. 

The second approach offers multiplicity of mod¬ 
eb for diversity of situations in our society. It looks 
like going to Bata Shoe Shop and then choosing a 
quality shoe and well fitting shoe at a lower cost. 
Thb industrial model looks very attractive. This 
approach is full of anomalies if you wbh to have an 
enlightened and creative society. Thb approach se¬ 
riously hampers capacity building process of local¬ 
ization of educational programs. It suffers frenn the 
chronic and intrinsic flaws of irrelevance of curricu¬ 
lum, meaninglessness of purpose, and de-empow- 
ering of teacher educators. The approach of choos¬ 
ing one suitable model out of a given few, helps 
perpetuating the habit of dependence. In other 
words, we are not helping the nation to become 
creative. The "followership” multi-model approach 
takes away the challenge of creative joy on the one 
side, and yet holds an attraction but misleading 
promises of democratization erf educational process¬ 
es, In order to empower teacher educators we must 
stop spoon feeding. We must differentiate between 
'Following a Model" and "Creating a Model". We 
must act with caution against the implicit draw¬ 
backs of the multiple-given modeb approach. 

The third approach may be called unique and 
evolving model approach to improve teacher edu¬ 
cation. Thb approach employs the principle of cre¬ 
ativity, proaction, abundance, and empowerment. 
Freedom alone does not help. We must also provide 
the skills to use freedom along with the will to use it. 


Most of die penons do like this spproad) and yet 
many of them are appi^ouive ^ its feasibility. 
Process of empowering assumes that teacher educa- 
tms can (a) intake die task of cmtext analysis, (b) 
identify ti\e issues, dilemmas, concerns and ques¬ 
tions cd education-cum-teache', education<uin-de- 
vdopmoit, (c) identify and analyse problems and 
state them, (d) design practical activities at macro- 
micro levds in the field, Ubs, and simulate, (e) 
formulate empirical and thewetical explanations, 
(f) formulate new ideas, conceits, and theories con¬ 
cerning new teacher education, education and ped- 
agc^ (g) express the whole exercise in a multi me¬ 
dia form to satisfy the needs of creation, expression, 
sharing, and evaluation. This approach to evcdve 
unique yet context specific mod^ ia the answer to 
build new teacher. The framework should provide 
curricular guidelines for reformation of curriculum 
and its transaction. 

PcmmaUzcd Teacher Edncatfcm : Zero Lectwe 
Program 

Encouraged by the excellent work of Hoshang- 
abad Science Teaching, and that of Mirambika as an 
Integrated Teacher Preparation Institution, we start¬ 
ed designing a unique program of teacher educa- 
ticm. I wish to share with the readers that thia is one 
major innovation which will show its worth. The 
innovation is based upon well enunciated assump- 
timts, principles and theories. The ideas and actions 
of Rousseau, Dewey, Gandhi, Tagore, Mauiana 
Azad, and Gijju Bhai have been the basic source oi 
inspiration to us. The innovation lies in its imple- 
o^talion in the given budgets. It is an innovation 
aiming to improve teacher education in an holistic 
sense. It embraces most of the aspects of the system. 

While designing this program, we recalled a 
few guiding principles and assumptions like (a) 
more the teacher talks, lesser is student achieve¬ 
ment, 0)1 self designed and self management groups 
perform better than their counterparts, (c) integral 
environment covering physical, emotional, intellec¬ 
tual, and spiritual aspects is more conducive for 
growth, (d) learning, rdaxing, working, and living 
like envircaunent should integrate within institu¬ 
tions, (e) students should actively participate in the 
planning of learning environent, preparing for 
teaching-learning experiences, discussing academ¬ 
ic, social and administrative issues, giving and re¬ 
ceiving feedback, diagnosing and evaluating the 
scholastic and non-scholastic achievement, (f) own¬ 


ing the responsfbillty of all the events Improve the 
pmonality of the students, and so on. It has its roots 
in general common sense, pedagogical wfsdron and 
research findings. The es^erimHit Is in progress in 
Indore, and Delhi. A UNESCX3 sponscned publica¬ 
tion gives the following rqxxrt at an abstract. 

htion Experimoa 

In Indore, a small group (rf researchers dedded 
to attempt an innovative program to reverse this 
trend. They conceptualized, planned, prepared and 
inqilemented an interdisciplinary, activity-baaed, 
decentralized program managed by participating 
teachers and students and using a multi-media and 
multi-model structure. Given a choke of approach¬ 
es. the student teachers chose in favour of this 'new’ 
teacher education program called the perscmalized 
zero-lecture teacher education program. It is a 'total 
inunersion' program, with the group planning all 
things themselves including the physical layout of 
the room and all support facilities, the society and 
conununity work, relationship with program relat¬ 
ed agencies in the surrounding environment. The 
Institute of Education did not provideany addition¬ 
al resources to this volunteer group so as to keep a 
parity with other programs in the institute 

The liot" events and current events having a 
direct and indirect influence on teacher educaticm 
are the substance of many an unscheduled discus¬ 
sion. Generally, these discussions are frank, unstruc¬ 
tured yet serious. Student teachers begin to learn 
the importance of freedom, trust and responsibility. 
Group presentations, conflict resolutions and value 
clarification etc start emerging frmn the discussions. 

The given syllabus topics and curriculum are 
completed within flexible, small groupings. Presen¬ 
tation of prepared topics through various techniques 
like team seminars, quizzes, debates, interviews, 
panel discussions, role playing, games etc arc car¬ 
ried out. A multi-media approach is used. Block 
presentations of each topic in tite syllabus are ccun- 
pleted. The presentation, feedback, discussion, clar¬ 
ification, racpert teacher comments, reference read¬ 
ing, evaluation of the presentatirms by teams, as¬ 
sessment and grading of tiie presentatkms etc are 
carried out continuously by peer trainers. This con¬ 
tinues over 2 semesters. No lectures are given by 
anyone. There are particular improveimnta ob- 
soved in cognitive laming, persimality changes, 
and skill imjwoveinents throu^ this approach. 

The student teachers, teacher educators, critical 
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coiMultaiila, school employing authorities, school 
childroi, community and media persons have ac¬ 
knowledged the success of this program during the 
past five years that it has been running. 

Zoon ^new oi Pers<»allzfaig Teadier Education 
Prognm 

Tyagi, Chaya and Fassi at Indore have been 
c<Hitii)uously develc^ing, demorutrating, and dis¬ 
seminating the innovation. The following zooming 
overview of the program is prepared by Tyagi and 
Chaya. It covers different points such as, (a) flexible 
time management, (b) variety of modes of learning 
zero lecturing, (c) diversified and participatory 
evaluation, (d) personalizing environment, (e) 
learner's freedom, (!) teacher as facilitator, organiz¬ 
er and iiupirer, (g) field linkages, and (h) outcome 
compared. 

1. Time h^mgemenl 

s No centralized Time Blocks — Flexible Calendar 

• Flexibility within Working Hours 

• Managing Time on Weekly Not on Semester Ba¬ 
sis 

• A Joint Responsibility of Time Management 

t Opportunity to Accommodate Flash Activities 
a Autonomy of the Group 

2. Variety of Modei of iMrninj 

• Organising Contents and Deciding Specific learn¬ 
ing modes 

• Variety oi Modes of Learning, Preference to 
Avoid Seminars Preliminary Phase, Learning 
Phase 

• Overhead Presentations, Discussion Pairs, Small 
Groups, Rotated Successive Discussion Mode 

• Group Designing Activities ; Selecting Appropri¬ 
ate Activity, Planning Execution, Presentation, 
Discussion, Preparation and Discussion 

3. Diversity in Modes of Etaitteiion 

• Written, Oral, Performance, Rehearsed, Record¬ 
ed, like Spontaneous 

• Variety of Modes of Expression : Prose, Verse 
Skit, Cartoons, Gaming, Role Play, Debates, Asp 
Ki Adaht, Projects, and many more 

• Peer Participation is Allowed Except for Written 
Mode 

• About 50% Weightage by Peer Assessment 

• Situational, Problematic, Improvement Ques- 
tions in Semester Examination 

4. Personalaing Activities 

• Planning Setting, Dusting, Cleaning, Your Board 


Exhibiting Family Photographs & Mini Profiles, 
Family Events 

• Sharing Diary, Sharing New Object Knowledge 

• Silence/Prayer, Watching Nature, Acts of Kindli¬ 
ness 

• Keeping Music Comer, Singing Folk Songs 

a Managing On Going Course Library 

• Dining Collectively, Sharing, Personal Liking of 
Local Food 

• Displaying Educational Other Work of Students 

• Arranging Innovative Excursions and Visits 

• Arranging Meetings with Seniors 

• Offering Opportunities to S[ieak on Some Impor¬ 
tant Events 

• Celebrating Birth Days, Etc. 

• Giving Opportunities to Manage Various Activi¬ 
ties of Special Talent, Special interest: Special 
Schedule Tuesday Two Hours 

5. Learner's Freedom and Responsibility 

• Choosing What They Want to Study 

• Learning Wherever They Like 

• Working Under Conditions of Their Own Choice 

• Designing Activities of Taste it Ability 

• Adopting Modes it Means of Presentation Ac¬ 
cording to Their Dispositions 

a Expressing Answer the Way They Like 

• Choosing their Own Group 

6. Role of Teacher Educator 

• Orienting Students to Activity Learning 

• Helping to Locate Learning Resources 

• Guiding ThemRegardingUseofTheseResources 

• Assisting Them in Prefaring for Presentation 

• Assisting in Designing Appropriate Activities 

• Monitoring the Execution of Activities 

• Evaluating the Ptep-Zlp Program 

• Maintaining Interest & Productive Participation 

• Enhancirtg Sense of Belongingness and Help co¬ 
ordinating Among Groups 

• Understanding Learner Difficulties & Potentiali¬ 
ties 

7. Field Liniages 

• Teaching in Small Groups 

• Organizing Important School, Family Functions 

• Managing of Playgrounds, Libraries, Laborato¬ 
ries, etc. 

• Participating in Routine Tasks 

• Undertaking Developmental SchocJ Projects 

• Assisting in House System Activities in Elemen¬ 
tary Children Science Congress 

• Undertaking Personalized Tutorials in Schools 



8. Outcome Comparal 

• Achievement of ZLP Group is comparable to 
Parallel Group 

• Higher Order Thinking and Understanding 
Emerges Better in this Group 

• Values, Confidence, Proactioix, Coc^>eration De¬ 
velop at Higher Deeper Levels 

• All But Weaker Sectiw Students Benefit Helping 

• Innovation is Economic in Time, Money, Feasi¬ 
ble, Liked 

• Specialized Expertise of Subjects is not that Es¬ 
sential 

• School Employers Have Liked Them 

• School Preferred Them for Employment 

Conclusions 

The changing views, higher expectations, and 
enacted responsibility of teacher demands proactive 
roles from teacher educators and concurrently there 
is need to free teacher education from the age old 
shackles. New institutional arrangements in the 
form of centralized campus model, coordinated 
decentralized — embassy model, parking model, 
and learning waves model with any combination 


and permutation have to be made to support ne¬ 
glected lot of teacher educators. New programs cov¬ 
ering five roles, six levels, and seven areas have to 
beanitiated. Potoitial institutions should be sup¬ 
ported to wivk «n the lines of unique model devd- 
opment. Necessary encouragement, support, and 
guidance has to be provided. The responsibility is 
with those enjoying power and status and not with 
the underprivileged teacher educators. Develop- 
nxent roles must supersede the regulatory functicHis. 
Accountable responsibility should be directive prin¬ 
ciple for the new hcq>« in teacher education. Dream¬ 
ing dreams is useful and not dreaming is danger¬ 
ous. ZLP was one such pipe dream of a few re¬ 
searchers at Indore — "Have faith in our trainees, 
they are a source of ideas, direction, energy, and 
trust". 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT, LUCKNOW 


f^UiJY ftECRUtTMENT 

The Institute wishes to recruit faculty at all lavals in tha following 
areas: 

riMIS, Opmaons ManagaiTwiI, llalailala Managananl and QuwVlallva jUaUwda. 
: Organitatloniri Behaviour, Organbattonal Oeeign, HRD anil PMAIR. 

Induatrtal MartwUng, Uodeta, Preduct Innovallon Uanaeenxnt Retaking, Salas B 
CNsMbutlan and Hatfceang ol Technical tomovalkme. 

.. Financial Servicaa, PortleBo Analyala, New Inalnananla. TaxaBon, Managainant 
, ConUol Systsma and Banking Pokey. 

' Eoanomlc, Sodal, fiao-peakBai and Lagil. 

' • Slrataglc M m aga n iant, t iergai i a *c q iilalllooa. TachnoloBy Managamenl and 
' >;. Bualnaea Communlcalion. 

■i ' AH Areae. 

.. ,..,j,,,The Faculty membsn ate expedad to paitapala in aH its aclivitias including Teaching, 
Training. Rasearch and Consultancy. 


posmoH 

Pioisaaor 

Asaodate Piolessor 
AssistanI Piolasso.' 


SALARY SCALE 

(Undar levWon) 

Ra. 5100-7300 
Rs. 4S00«300 
Rs. 3700-5700 


TQT^E>IWH,VIIKffre 

(AL mn. Baalc) 

Rs. 13,389 
Rs. 12,165 
Rs. 11,005 


QUAUFICATIOWS AND EXPEWBICE 

Ph.O. wilh a veiy good acadamic lecoid. A min. of 
Ian. aight & kuaa yoara oi axporianca 
in taachingtrateaichiinduatiy lor Full. 

Aasodala and AsdL Protaaaora laapecdvaly.' 


Soma of these laquiremenb may be ralaxad in caaa ot oiApiandng candidataa. Contreclual appoinfenenia ate admiaslUa. 
Those in final stages ol Ph.0. may also apply. BENEFITS : Tha DA A other aeivica condWota are genareky knee 
applicable to instikiles under MHRD, Qovt of mda. Tha inslibire troiSd pimida makMial accommodaton. 

How to triply: Please sand lha daUlad cuniculum vitaa, recent publicataiu, naina & addreaaaa of Ihrea tWarees and 
mdreala lha praHion and kia aubjeet ana appKad tor iiflNn 30 daya Iran Via data ol this advL to: Tlia Otredor, Indtan 
lHa«utaotltonjgaiBaitLPi«bif>dnW«gir,OB8ltapurRoad,Uic>atow-22»013Bndla)._ 
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Innovation, Creativity and Entrepreneurship 

D. C. Suiaiu* 


Introdnctfam 

The industrial society dawned on this globe by 
the innovators'creators combine with the support of 
traders-entrepreneurs who acted as catalyst. They 
mobilised resource to provide for the requisite cap¬ 
ital, entreprmeurial ability, business acumen, and 
above all the vision to foresee the future. The need to 
fulfil the wants and needs of the masses led to mass 
consumption which required larger capital for mass 
production and perhaps, at this stage the roles of 
innovators-creators and entrepreneurs were re¬ 
versed. The second generation entrepreneurs who 
had capital and vision, then started hiring the inno¬ 
vators to usher in an industrial society. 

The state joined this onslaught by offering to 
provide capital to the innovators with entre¬ 
preneurial abilities. Thus the first generation entre¬ 
preneurs blossomed. They started their own small 
scale enterprises or small scale industries based on 
their innovation. Thus they became job providers 
rather than job seekers thereby partially alleviating 
the problem of unemployment. These first genera¬ 
tion entrepreneurs were essentially a blend of an 
innovator, creator and entrepreneur The innova¬ 
tors largely depended on innovation essentially of a 
new idea, a new product, new process, new market, 
new design or anything new that they could think 
first time and had the energy and motivation to 
implement these new ideas to create someth! ng new¬ 
er which did not happen or exist hitherto 

Innovation and Creativity Club 

We at the Faculty of Engineering }ai Narain 
Vyas University (JNVU), Jodhpur organised an ex¬ 
periment by starting a students club during the 
1994-95 s^ion and called it "The Innovation and 
Creativity Club" with the sole objective to provide 
an opportunity to those potential students who were 
a class by thanselves and had the ingredients to 


’Professor, Depl. of Electronics & Comminiaition 
Engineering, Director, Eduailional Medio Research Cenire. 
Cooriinalor, Centre for Education Technoh^y, Former 
President of Entrepreneurship Deuehpment Cell and Dean, 
Faculty of Engineering, fai Narain Vyas Unioersity, 
lodkpur-342 001. 


become entrepreneurs. Initially the entry to the 
group was restricted oitly to those who had some 
original idea or thought. Thus, the Club had a very 
small membership but all these members were high¬ 
ly initiated lot led by a team of motivated young 
teachers who appreciated innovation, creativity and 
encouraged and stimulated these young bright, en¬ 
ergetic and innovative students. In the first year 
itself three new ideas were floated which were then 
implemented with the financial assistance coming 
from different sources including the D^artment of 
Science and Technology, Govt, of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
The three ideas floated were I. Harnessing Sunligjht 
through Optical Fibers (Appendix-1) 2. Automatic 
Satellite Dish Positioning System (Appendix-ll) & 3. 
Improved Air Cooling System Design (Appendix- 
Ill) It will be observed that all these ideas were 
either new products or an improvement over an 
older product. 

At the product level the first stage of implemen¬ 
tation is complete and it is hoped that the second 
and final stage tsrill be completed in the next session 
i.c. 1995-96 by which time these students will com¬ 
plete their programme in the Faculty and hopefully 
pass out successfully. These students have now been 
encouraged to undergo an entrepreneurship educa- 
tion/training programme given in the institute it¬ 
self by its Entrepreneurship Development Cell. For¬ 
mation of such dubs in technical institutions should 
go a long way to attract young technical graduates 
to entrepreneurship and become self employed. 

At the Schod Levd 

The dub provided a forum for direct interaction 
with the student members which in turn provided 
us an opportunity to peep into their mind-set, ex¬ 
plore their aspirations, watch their bdtavioural pat¬ 
terns, know their deprivations and finally help them 
overcome the frustrations, if they had any. One of 
the impressions that we gathered was that diey were 
deprived of such opportunities in the past including 
the school days. It is at this level that they wished 
they were Hicouraged to participate in the innova¬ 
tive activities, to take upon new chall^tges and try 
newer ideas. At diis point it is necessary to elaborate 
the wmd ‘new ideas’. The new idea may relate to 
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products, processes, methods, desigtv marketing, 
management, finance, services, infimnatian tedt- 
noit^ (tools, techniques and applicaticms), manu- 
iacturing techniques and so on. Alongwifii these 
opportunities they should also have beat exposed 
to and made aware at entrepraieurship as a superi' 
or alternative to job arqrloymait through lectures 
from successful entrepraieurs, followed by visits to 
their enterprises, moti vaticmal measures, video pre¬ 
sentation of success stories. The study was under¬ 
taken hearing inmind the firm belief and convicticoi 
that entrepreneurship is not a matter of heritage but 
is entirely a manifestation of such potentialities that 
any individual born in any environmental or 
neighbourhood ittay passes. Any person can be 
groomed and developed as an entreprerteur by de- 
vdoping a certain set of traits and aptitudes. These 
traits and aptitudes should be seeded at the level of 
the school. 

Concluding thoefore that two things should 
take place at the school stage: One — that the stu¬ 
dents get an opportuitity to take challenges, think 
independently and originally, and two — to im¬ 
plant the conviction that entreprareurship alone can 
fulfil their dream, desire and aspiration. 

At file Ccdlegc Lard 

At the college levd the students having innova¬ 
tive ideas and creative inclination should form into 
a group — The Innovation and Creativity Club", 
The entry to this club should be restricted in the 
b^inning so that imly those who have innovative 
flair get entry into this dub. This can be detemined 
by asking all those who wish to become members of 
this club to give a write up of about SOO words on 
their innovation within a short period of say a week 
or ten days followed by an audio visual presoita- 
tion. This will screoi out all those who intend to join 
this dub only to add to their bio-data. The dub will 
initially have a small memb«ship led by a very 
hi^y initiated team cf motivated teachers. It is 
here that the group dtscusskHis and brain storming 
sessions be micouraged and regularly held to testify 
and improvise individual idbis which will sharpen 
the innovaticm that the studoiis have in mind. The 
academic departments in the cdlege should pro¬ 
vide technical support to fiiis dob so fiiat the ideas 
can be impl«nented into a new ebtrepraieurial 
product arid project. Ova the years wh« die chib 
gets going other studeils with desire to e^blish 


small biisiMss err small scale industry should be 
pmmitied to become manbas and parMpate tn its 
activities. This will have induction effed on the 
onlooker students. 

Alcmgwifii fills activity where the motivated 
Innovatcos are encmiraged in the act of developing 
new producb and ideas, an oppewtunity should be 
provided fm entrepreneurial education and train¬ 
ing outside file curriculum with the singular aim to 
see them fimirish as successful entrepreneurs. This 
should be in addition to fiieir academic attainment. 
Thus separate pre^rammes must be devised to arm 
them wifii sufiident knowledge, techniques and 
tools to work out tedmical feasibility, economic via¬ 
bility and marketability of their ideas and products. 
They can with this knowledge prepare excellent 
project reports, bringing out the profitability and 
profits in file existing and futuristic market condi¬ 
tion for the venture that they may wish to undertake 
at die end of thdr education career in the institute. 
The institute which has excellent entrepreneurial 
development record on one side and industrial re¬ 
search <m fhe other should be funded to start a 
separate postgraduate programme in entrepreneur¬ 
ship as has been brought out in an article published 
by the author.' 

Ent r qK eaeiiilalNurBcriee 

The real difficulty the young studena fiice is 
when they finish their formal education and would 
like to fructify their ideas and set up their enter¬ 
prise. It is here that they need direction so that their 
innovative ideas are not lost in wilderness. The gov- 
emmoit should step in here and extend facilities to 
provide entrepreneurial nurseries integrated with 
the educational institutions (preferably within the 
iiwtitute's campus). The nurseries could be in the 
form of work-sheds equipped with common 
infrastructural facilities like communications, 
power, water etc provided by the state with all 
technical facilities of the educational institutes ac¬ 
cessible easily at all tunes to the students in order 
that they may test, improve and fructify their ideas 
into saleable commodities and services. Financial 
support should be ^ovided by the state which att- 
ing as a promoHoaial and funding agency may eval¬ 
uate the project and watch its progress. The finan¬ 
cial support should takecareof the personal needs 
so that Aey invest all th^ energy end time in im¬ 
plementing the ideas instead of trying to fend for 
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themselves by some make shift means which lack 
any ultimate purpose The expenses incurred in the 
process should be treated as a soft loan recoverable 
once the ctmunerdal ventures get established and 
start showing profits. Frcan the foregoing discussion 
it is clear that the government and the institutions 
should take the following initiatives to bring up 
entrepreneurs.' 

1. Bring together innovative students to form In¬ 
novation and Creativity Clubs where students 
receive encouragement and guidance from the 
faculty to try out and experiment with their 
ideas. 

2. Provide technical and infrastructural facilities 
in the form of entrepreneurial nurseries. 

3. Provide adequate entrepreneurial training and 
education, so that they can prepare presentable 
prefect reports which will take them a step for¬ 
ward in the direction to transform them into 
successful entrepreneurs. 

4. Appropriate personnel from financial and in¬ 
frastructure institutions should visit the nurser¬ 
ies to evaluate their projects and project reports 
to register them as entrepreneurs so as to enable 
them to receive assistance for land, loan, water, 
power, subsidy etc, whenever they are ready to 
start on their own, 

5. From nurseries they should move to 'Technolo¬ 
gy Parks' In the next and the final stage they 
should shift from the technology park to a 
proper industrial estate where they will be com¬ 
pletely on their own and will have to make all 
arrangement for themselves. Now they are com¬ 
pletely transformed into entrepreneurs. 

Condniion 

In conclusion, if entrepreneurship has to be 
taken as an alternative to wage employment, educa¬ 
tional institutions and government organisations 
will be required to take the following actions: 

1. At Schoal Lavl 

— Conduct training programs to bring about atti- 
tudinal changes in students to become self em¬ 
ployed. 

— Promote and encour^Lge the spirit of innovation 
and creativity in the students. Imbibe the spirit 
of taking challenge. 

2. At the College Level: 

— Starting of Innovation and Creativity Clubs 


bringing out the inherent potential in young 
students. 

— Conduct entrepreneurship development and 
gui dance prergrams to facilitate them to prepare 
their own project reports. 

— Provide space for entrepreneurship nurseries. 

— Make the institutional facilities freely available 
to innovative students. 

3. At the Covernment Level: 

— To construct work sheds with common facilities 
in select institutions to create entrepreneurial 
nurseries. 

— Provide funds for innovative projects which 
should include up-keep of the budding entre¬ 
preneurs. 

— Ensure financial and infrastructural incentives 
and assistance to these budding entrepreneurs 
at the nursery level. 

— The Department of Science & Technology, Govt, 
of India should further delegate the power to 
sanction financial assistance for a student 
project to the Head of .the institution concerned 
who in turn should form an expert committee to 
evaluate a proposal. On the basis of its recom¬ 
mendation sanction can be issued by the Head 
of the institution concerned. This will curtail the 
undue time taken between inviting the applica¬ 
tion to the final sanction of the project. The Dept, 
of Science Sc Technology should reimburse the 
funds to the institution concerned. This will en¬ 
courage innovation and consequently develop 
entrepreneurship amongst the students of engi¬ 
neering and technical institutions. 
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Afipendii-l 

HARNESSING SUNUGHT THROUGH 
FIBER OPnCS 

The idea sprouted in the starting of my college 
days. Seeing the optic^ fiber lamp which transmits 
light emitted from a filament bulb, gave rise to this 
concept. It required expoimoital proof. My experi¬ 
menting with a small bunch of fiber and its success, 
made me interested in file whcde ccHicept of illumi¬ 
nation through sunlight using optical fiber which 
culminated in my writing and presenting a paper on 
the same. Government of Raiasthan, Science and 
Technology Department funded the project. Conse¬ 
quently, I worked on the project and made the work¬ 
ing model of the same naming it ‘Harnessing Sun¬ 
light Through Fiber Optics'. A club was started in 
the Faculty under the patronage of the Dean, which 
was named as "Innovation and Creativity Club". 
The idea was discussed extensively in the club and 
the members contributed a lot to it. 

This system was aimed at reducing electricity 
consumed for daytime internal illumination. The 
sunlight travelled through the cqitical fiber bunch 
and came out from the other end, but the intensity 
was v«y less for internal illumination. Hence con¬ 
centration of tight was required. The light was con¬ 
centrated using a bi-convex lens assembly, and then 
projected on bunch of optical fiber. The concentra¬ 
tion of light heated the fiber and after a few minutes 
of exposure the fibers were damaged To prevent 
this a ccx>ling system was devised. The light was 
made to pass through a tube filled with water, be¬ 
fore it was directed on the fiber. Water cooled the 
light by taking away the heat. This concentrated 
sunlight was then channelised to various enclosures 
such as rewms, halls etc. The light emerging out 
from the other end of optical fiber bunch, was then 
diffused to illuminate interiors. A tracking system 
was also devised to make the concentrator track the 
sun in order to utilize maximum amount of incom¬ 
ing solar radiation. 

The heat extracted from the cooling tube can be 
further used for various purposes, for example air- 
conditioning, heating etc. The concentrator can be 
made to track the sun automatically using a micro¬ 
computer. A photovoltaic module made of high ^- 
cieticy cells, located indoors can be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with this system (to utilize the unused light and 
some part of the concentrated light) to charge a 
battery which will be required to illuminate the 


rooms when no direct sunlight is available. 

Besides saving electricity, the light from this 
system provides a better contrast, right level of U. V. 
radiaticHi and is free from harmful radiations gener¬ 
ated from artificial sources of light. As the sunlight 
is direefiy used for illumination, without converting 
it into any other form of rniergy file losses are less 
hence file efficiency is high. The output cA the sys¬ 
tem can be in file form of visible light, heat and 
dectririty. 

1 had undergeme a training arranged by the En- 
trepreneunhip Develi^nnent Cdl (EDC) of our fac¬ 
ulty, for devdoping the traits of oitrepreneurship. 
The training hdped me a lot by showing me the way 
to became a successful entrepreneur. At this point of 
time my aim is to develop a real life product of the 
working modd and exploit it economically. The 
training impairted by EDC will be hdpful in doing 
ao. I wish fiiat such exposures should be givoi at the 
school levd to guide the students frmn the very 
begiiuiing. 

AppatAix-II 

AUTOMATIC SATELUTB DISH 
posmoNnwG system 

Now a days satellites are scattered all over the 
sky and are ready to give infotainment all ,i e day 
This gives rise to cable industry. 

One day I was in the office of a cable operator. 1 
saw that his rfx>f top had dish antennae and he was 
busy in changing the orientation of dish from one 
satdlite to another. It took him some time to adjust 
the dish accurately. This gave me an idea of making 
a device which can be used to position a dish auto¬ 
matically and save lime. The same device can be 
used for different satellites without wasting much 
time for adjustment. 

The problem is how to track the desired satellite 
and make the dish move towards thatsatellite. Frcan 
data booka we found the exact position of satellites 
in the space. We knew the Icmgitude and latitude of 
place where we have to install the dish. Using these 
data we calculated the azimuth and deviation an¬ 
gles for a particular satellite. Now all fiiat remains 
is to move the dish to the angle of azimuth and 
deviation. My gad^ does the same thing. We have 
to give the data per azimuth and deviation via a 
sample punched plastic card. Device reads the data 
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and it rotates the motor in the desired direction and 
at the same time it observes the angles moved by the 
dish and onnpare it with the input data. When the 
desired position is reached it stops the motor. When 
we withdraw the card from the device it brings the 
mot<» back to the test position. This makes the sys- 
ton focd proof. 

Two motors are used in this system one for azi¬ 
muth and the other for deviation angle. For the sake 
of economy this system is designed without any 
mkrc^rocessor and uses simple bidirectional mo¬ 
tors and digital circuitory which uses simple 1C 
counter and logic gates. This system has a high 
degree of precision since it takes 16 bit input. So 
least count per angle settings comes out to be 
360/2“ degree * 20 seconds which is more than 
enough. 

System reads the card via simplecontact switch¬ 
es or optical sensors. I presented this product in a 
national competition organised by an IEEE Students 
Chapter at Delhi and got the First Prize 

Now I want to setup my own industry to make 
my product commercially available. For thi.s pur¬ 
pose 1 will attend Entrepreneurship Development 
Programme. Our institution arranges such type of 
programmes every year and 1 am sure thus will help 
me to launch an industry successfully. 

A\ipendix-lll 

IMPROVED AIR COOLING SYSTEM 

We find the sound of gust of air and nuisance of 
humidity and occasional throw of water drops from 
ait cooler irritating. One day 1 conceived an idea to 
change its conventional design to a form in which 
all these problems could be eradicated. 

We could very well make out that sound of this 
gust of air is due to the hollow space (body) behind 
the fan and due to the speed of air. If fan is shifted to 
the rear of the cooler and the wet pads are erected in 
the front of fan, two major problems can be solved 
viz. the direct draft of air in the from of gust and the 
unconttollably rising humidity. 

The pads are arranged in staggered position in 
front (A the fon, as a result of which the air changes 
the direction repeatedly resulting in the ceasing of 
water droplets. This assanbly acts as a silencer also 
thereby reducing the sound. As the area from which 
theair is finally thrown is increased the intensity of 
wind is reduced. Finally we get cool breeze with 


controlled humidity and little gust. Also the pump 
and fan are not exposed to the humid air conse¬ 
quently their life is increased. Lot more things are 
required to make the cocder effective. 

When the cool air is added to a roMn equal 
amount of waste air from the room has to be thrown 
out. This air which is thrown out, though stale and 
unfit for us, is cooler than the outside atmosphere. If 
a heat exchanger can be fitted to the cooler which 
pre-cools the air intake of the cooler usii^ the stale 
air then the intake air’s temperature can be reduced. 
The heat exchanger prevents transfer of moisture 
thus cooling air without adding humidity. The tem¬ 
perature of the intake air can then be further re¬ 
duced by adding some humidity in the cotJer. The 
pa ds can change the area of pads exposed to the air 
thus humidity can be controlled. A timer device has 
been made to control the timing of pump. The pump 
works for small periods intermittently. The time 
durations can be controlled manually/automatical¬ 
ly. When the pump is running the cooler is throwing 
wet air hence increasing the humidity. After some 
time when everything in the rocan is relatively wet 
the pump shuts off. This results in the dry air from 
cooler. The moisture from the surfaces takes the 
latent heat from the objects and evaporates thereby 
cooling the bodies. 

A microprocessor to control the timing of pump, 
the direction of pads, etc. can be used to further 
make the system more effective and to use the water 
more judicially and effectively. 
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My FmouriU Reading 

KRSNA WORSHIP IN ORISSA 


BktjrM Lais Bay* 


The major religions prevailed in Orissa (past 
Odra, Utkala and Kalinga) lr«n the pre-Christian 
period to date are Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, 
SaMsm and Visnuism. In Kalinga, Jainism retained 
its dominant positicm up to the end of the 7th centu¬ 
ry. Buddhism started to gain ground in Orissa from 
^ Isl cmtury A.D. (Awards. It was flourishing in 
about641 A.D.whaiHiuenTsiang visited the coun- 
ny. The last ruler known to have supported Bud¬ 
dhist religious establishments was Gajapati 
Mukundadeva in the I6th century. Saivism is trace¬ 
able ft<an the 4fli-5th century onwards. In the post- 
Gupta period it became the strongest Hindu sectar¬ 
ian movement in Orissa. It remained the religion d 
the majority of the people ol Orissa down to the I7th 
century. Saktism, a religion older than Saivism, has 
its extremely powerful hold on the people of Orissa 
till t(xUy. Frcan the 8th to the 11^ centuries, the 
Saktas were most generously supported by the rul¬ 
ers of Orissa. However, Saktism witness^ an im¬ 
portant rival in the 16th century at the wake of 
Vaisnava movement in Orissa and particularly, due 
to the spread of Caitanya’s neovaisnavism thoughts 
in the coastal-belt of the state. Visnuism was by far 
the latest major Indian religion to reach central and 
coastal Orissa, the area where the temple of Lord 
Jagannatha stands as the symbol of the core of 
Vaisnava faiths and rrrovements in the land. No¬ 
where in the whole region of Orissa and Kalinga is 
Visnuism traceable prior to the Gupta period. It 
advances towards Orissa from the South and from 
flie west. During the rule of Matharas 1 (ca. 364-540 
A.D.), Visnuism advanced into Kalinga where it 
enjoyed royal protection from the time of 
Anantasaktivannan onwards. 

Krsna ctunponent of Vaisnavism has achieved a 
unitpie and separate fdace in the chronology of 
Visnu-cult and flunight in India. In the social lives 
and cultural traditions oi Indian people, Srikrsna is 
one and only one deity reflected the most. He is 
considered as flie Ultiinate, He is die Brahma him- 
sdf. He is eternal. He is unpalshaUe. He can be 
transformed form cme from to another. Indian 
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kavyas, puranas and {Mosc^hical texts describe 
ten such incamadotis (Dasavatara) of Srikrsna with 
the activities of each one. Such narrations are very 
mudi lucid and styUc. The origtai and devdcpment 
of Krsna-culi in India is felt from historical, ardiae- 
ofogkal, inscriptional, krchltectural, scxnal, cultural 
and puranic rec(»ds and lepreaentetkAs. in course 
of its progress, Krsna-wonhip gradually spread into 
die tract of UtkaU and finally attained a paramount 
position in Orissa when Caitanjra considered Lord 
Jagannatha to be Krsna himself. 

The book Oiiitn Krsna-uptsam^ written by a re¬ 
nowned oriya essayist and Critic Professor 
Biundaban Chandra Acharya, throws light chi the 
origin and devdopment of krsna-bhakti in Orissa. 
This manuscript, though came to light only in July, 
1994, embodies in itself the progress of Krsna-cult in 
Orissa frcun the past to the present In order to estab¬ 
lish his viev/points, the author has collected evi¬ 
dences from Orissan history, archaeology, architec¬ 
ture, sculpture and literature. He has also taken the 
help of Sanskrit and Prakarta literature to gather 
proofs for krsna-worship in Orissa, According to the 
author, the ingredients of krsna-worship as reflect¬ 
ed on the arts and crafts mi the land of Visnu and as 
excavated on die walls of various beautiful temples 
of Orissa have been, for the first time, congregated 
and discussed here in this text. The astounding ar¬ 
tistic-skills of the Ubkaliyas help us in finding the 
roots of the origin and the gradual development of 
krsna-Upasana in Orissa. Thus, the tc^ic 'Krsna- 
worship in Orissa' has been pcntrayed in the book 
through five chapters with the following headings; 

Chapter 1; The formative phase of kfsna-worshlp 

Chapter 2: Evolution of Bhagavata-cult and die 
ardiacological study of krsna-wtHship 
in Orissa 

C!hapt«3; The tradition of krsna-wMsh^ in San¬ 
skrit and Prakrta litoature 


Chapter 4: Indications of Krsna-worship in the 
arts and architecture of Orissa includ¬ 
ing the temple aithitecture 

Chapter V; Conduaions. 



The book b an excellent treatiae on the cryrstalli- 
zation knna-cult in Orissa. It extolls the origin 
aiul devdopment of Bhagavata-Dharma in the land 
oi Vbnu (Land of PurusMama-Jagannatha) which 
resulted finally in the form of Krsna-Upasana in 
Orissa. This in turn, led to the creation and practise 
of Krsna art, thoi^ht and culture by the people of 
diia region. Acharya has taken utmost care in focus¬ 
sing the various compement of Krsna-worship in 
Oissa which include the reflections in the arts, ar- 
chhecturec, sculptures, literatures and thoughts of 
Utkaliyas. 

According to theauthor, the Bhagavata Oharma 
originated sometime very close to the composition 
of Ae Mahabharata. Due to the union of eternal cult 
and the philosophy of Gita, the real picture and the 
analysis of Bhagavata cult are found in the 
Pancaratra-Samhitas written during Gupta-age. 
Narada-Bhakti-Sutra and Sandilya-Bhakti-Sutra of¬ 
fered a definite shape to the Indian Bhakti move¬ 
ment The Albara-group of Bhaktas of South India 
displayed various components of practise of Bhakti. 
Though, both ‘Rama’ and ’Krsna’ are regarded as 
Parambrahma. the Puranakaras have chi^y aimed 
at establishing Srikrsna as Parambrahma. in this 
cemtext, the role of Bhagavata Purana is unique. It 
influenced the people the most. It was written in 
some part of South India. Bhagavata Purana has 
been accepted as the outstanding text of the 
Vaishnavas of India worshipping Krsna and prac¬ 
tising Krsna culture. Krsnavatara is imagined to 
spreact the lila of Srikrsna and to provide happiness 
to the devotees of Bhagabaria-Krsna. He is thought 
of mostly as Parainatma, Parambrahma and the 
symbol of Jnana. Still, in the later part, Srikrsna is 
depicted as the love-himself. 

Krsna of Brundavana is depicted as the symbol 
of supreme love. Ail the activities of Srikrsna 
(PuruKittama) have been exhibited in Gopalila. The 
external love of Parambrahma Srikrsna has 
achieved full attainment in His love towards Gopis. 
Acharya Nimbarka, was the first to worship the 
dual image of Radha Krsna. Owing to the accep¬ 
tance of Visnu as the original deity of Smgara-rasa 
in the Indian Sastras and Puranas, unseen activities 
of Srikinui were depicted in the puranas and kavy as 
in connection with His Gopalila. The devotional 
inspiiatkm ot Smgara-rasa of Krsna-lila were re¬ 
flected in Knml3tmrt« of Bilvamangala and Madkun 
PaimaH ot Jayadeva. Still, the devotees Srikrsna 
had to wait fw aome more time to worship Sriradha 
as the consort of Srikrsna. The contribution of Orissa 
in spreading and practising Radha-cult is memora¬ 


ble of all. While Srikrsna is Cinmaya, Qdgfaana, 
rasamaya, Radha is flie image of happiness. Its foun¬ 
dation is the causeless devotim. Krena-wwship is 
the best in the way of love and affection. Those who 
worship Srikrsna in the path of raganuga 
premabhakti can reach Parambrahma Srikrsna eas¬ 
ily. Here, Mukti (salvation) is totally igiuxred, but 
Bhakti (devotion) is mostly demonstrated. This is 
also nothing but prembhakti. 

The first appearance of the twelve-syllabled 
vi jamantra of Krsna- worship included in Bhagavata 
cult is from an inscription of 6th century A.D. The 
sweet relations of Srii^iia with the maidens of Gopa 
have been pictured in the 7th century inscriptions of 
Udayapur belonging to the king Aparajita. From the 
angles of religion and culture, this Krsna-cult was 
accepted as the most influencial and important reli¬ 
gious thought during 6th-7th century A.D. Mathura 
was the ancient alter of this religious thought. Thus, 
it is guessed that the Bhagavata dharnia relating to 
Krsna-worship spread throughout India from 
Mathura. 

The kings of Matharas in Orissa were the chief 
patrons of Vasudeva-Krsna-Worship. It is guessed 
that they were worshipping Mvayana in the shape 
of V asudeva-Krsna. It is learnt from the inscriptiMis 
that Krsna-worship was popular in Kalinga towards 
the last part of 5th century A.D. The influence of 
Bhagavata purana in this direction is very unique. 
The first and foremost indication of Krsna-worship 
in Orissa is observed from the Baranga Copper¬ 
plates of Nanda Pravanjan. Evidences <d Krsna- 
worshippable Bhaga vata-Dhanna patronised by the 
contemporary Nala and Sarabhapuriya rules is 
available. In this context, the change in the religious 
ideas of Bhaumakaras is the most notable. Accord¬ 
ing to the narrations of Bhilari stone inscriptions, 
Lafcsmanaraja, the king of Chedi dynasty d^eated 
the king of Kosala and received a beautiful Kaliya- 
idol as presentation from Odra king. This was the 
image of Srikrsna. This idol was adorned with vari¬ 
ous precious metals like gold. It is proved beyond 
doubt from this that krsna-itnage in Orissa under 
the influence of Bhagavata-purana was being built 
with different precious metals during the last part 
^ 9th century A.D. It is thus evident that Krsna- 
worship spread in Orissa from 9th century. 
Purusotama-Jagannatha of Puri was accepted as 
Krsna towards the later part of the lOth century. The 
record erf Srikrsna as the worshippable god in the 
inscriptions of Ganga dynasty is noticed from the 
Dasegoba Copper-plates of Rajarajadeva. In this 
Laksmi-beloved Krsna has been prayed. The pin- 
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pointed and the strongeat inscriptional evidence oi 
Krsna worship in Orissa is available from the 
Anantavasudeva-inscripHons Chandrikadevi. 
From die combined influence erf ‘Bhagavata Purana' 
and ‘Gitagovinda’, it is understood from this 
inscriptiem that Sri Jagannatha is the oflier form of 
^ihrsna. But the worship of Gopijana-Vallabha 
Srikrsna of Bhagavata puiana was described here in 
lieu of Radha-Vallabha Srikrsna (rf Gitagovinda. 
The stream of eulogizing the glory of Krsna- 
Jagannatha flew in Orissa in a lata- time. The 
mahatmyas of Krsna-}agannatha have been depict¬ 
ed in the Gopinathapuran-temple-iiucriptioa diat 
behmged to the suryavanai-king Kapilendradeva’s 
period. Treating Sdkrsna here as b^ BalagopaU 
and Gopijana-Vallabha is a note worthy spcdfica- 
tion in Ae Jagannatha cuh and the rdi^oua tradi¬ 
tion <rf Orissa. 

it is thus clear from the above discussions that 
Sricaitanya initiated Krsna-worship in Orissa. Loig 
brfore him, the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva had an 
unlimited influence over the people of Orissa. 
Nimbarka, Vallabha and &icaitan)ra et al had con¬ 
sidered Radhakrsna of Gitagovinda as die Jivatma 
and the Paramatma or the devotee and the Lord. 
The dualistic vaisilavite meditators of Orissa were 
die chief followers of this tradition. The Jayavijya 
stcHie-inscriptions of Srimandira provides a strong 
proof of it. 

After two hundred years of the composition of 
Gitagovinda, Sridharasvami, the great pandita of 
Utkala had written a prose-version of the 'Bhaga¬ 
vata Purana’. This enhanced further the stream of 
Krsna-Bhakti in Orissa. In a later time, Pandita Ray 
Ramananda established the Vaisna va-rasa-texts by 
emnpoeing the drama ‘Sri Jagannatha-vaUabha’. 
The creation of ‘Bhaktivaibhava’ drama and 
‘Bhakti-bhagavata’ Kavya of Kavidindima 
Jivadevacarya left a strpng footing for the course of 
Krsna-bhakti movonent in Orissa. After the spread 
of caitanyaian bhakti-cult, the descriptions of 
Krsna-bhakti and Krsna-lila were amply included 
in the Sanskrit and Prakarta texts written in Orissa. 

The period of Scnnavamsa-rule in Orissa no¬ 
ticed the highest upliftment of the culture of 
Ufttaliyas. The Gopal^emple of Jharial of Ranipura 
gaveftie first authentic indicatiem of Krsna-upasana 
in Orissa. This place Ranipura is famous in the 
puraras in the name <rf Somatirtha. The idol of 
Gopala was being worshipped in this temple It has 
bem acci^ed as the first and foremost indication of 
Krsna-worahip in Orissa found in the temple ardii- 
tecture and sculptures of the state. In this context, 
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Acharya has also cited flie example of one Visnu- 
image of Saintala of Balangir district of Orissa. 
Dasavatara images exhibited ho’e are very in^ior- 
tairf. It was buift in the 8th coitury A.D. It is ob¬ 
served that the Dasavatara images are carved 
around the four-armed Visnu-idol in the middle. 
The chronology of Dasavatara as reflected hm does 
not match flie chronology of ten-foima viewed in 
other parts of India. The chronology of this 
Dasavatara has been exaefly displayed in one writ¬ 
ing carved qn the temple of Banhaperumalla of 
S<^ India, which was built in the Bfli coituiy A.D. 
This chronology, in later yean, has been exactly 
ftrflowed by the Oriya poet Jayacteva of 12di century 
A.D. This unveiled the het that the wor^pped 
deity Srikrsna has ten-fold hums as narrated in the 
Bhagavata-Purana. The chronology of Utkaltya 
Dasavatara as has been displayed in the Visnu- 
image of Saintala of Orissa thus adheres to the 
stream of Jayadeva's conception of Dasavatara. 
Such a tradition is fully influenced by the Soudi 
Indian culture. 

From the collections of Orissa state Museum at 
Bhubaneswar, we come across a magnificent sculp¬ 
ture of Kaliyadalana image that belonged to 7th 
century A.D. It is hence understood that the carv¬ 
ings rdating to Krsna-lila in Orissa were due to the 
impact of Bhagavata-Purana. Krsna-images carry¬ 
ing the hill Covardhana are notable in this respect. 
The Govardhandhari Krsna-idol found from 
Dolasabi of Balasore district of Orissa and kept in 
the museum of Sambalpur University are notewor¬ 
thy in this connection. Both the images are four- 
armed and standing in a three-phase posture, it is 
very curious to observe the flute-playing, cow-herd, 
Krsna-image on the walls of Muktesvara temple 
and the scene of curd-churning carved on the fa¬ 
mous Lingaraja temple of Bhubaneswar. Towards 
die end of 12th coituty A.D. many gayful happen¬ 
ings of Srikniia's Gopalila were popular among the 
pei^le. The view of butter-stealing drawn on the 
walls of Meghesvara temple and flute-carrying 
Krsna image noticed on the Cakra of the great 
Konarka tonple are of special attraction. A Visnu- 
Ktsna image found frmn Dharmasala of Jaipur dis¬ 
trict (rf Orissa is important in this respect. But this 
Vianu-krsna idol is four-armed. Such four-armed 
Krsna-idols are also available ft<»n distant South- 
«Ti-tract8. In due course of time, the concept of four- 
armed Vasudeva-Krsna-maTtti originated from this. 
Though, both the Vasudeva-Krsna images of 
Manjusa and Kulada are four-armed, they are orig¬ 
inally Krsna-idirfs because of die presence of dub in 
the lower left-arm of each image. 

f TKn\/irDC»TV IkTCtAflC TAlktfTAm/a: lAA** 



ICntutNUere tu gada varruhasle Prasasyate 

Gradually, two-armed Gc^inatha image originated 
from dii« and exhibited in the image architecture of 
Gopinatha images collected (rom different {>arts of 
Orisaa. The two armed Gopinatha image carries the 
flute and. He U always surrounded by the cattle and 
the maidens of Gopapura. Ksiracora Gopinatha of 
Remuna (Balasore district of Orissa) and Gopinatha 
image of Dandamukundapura of Oharamsala 
Oaipur district of Orissa) are two-armed, flute car¬ 
rying, cattle-watching and Gopi-Gopala surround¬ 
ed. 

Drawii^ the conclusion, Acharya opines that 
Srikrsna was worshipped everywhere in Orissa as 
Parambrahma after 16th century A.D. The descrip¬ 
tions of various rites and festivals of Krsna-worship 
in the religious texts of Orissa, innumerable reflec¬ 
tions of Krsna worship in the temple architecture 
and sculptures of the land, and emotions felt in the 
Karyas, songs and stories related to Srikrsna pro¬ 
vide us ample instances of wide popularity of Krsna- 
cult in Orissa. It is observed that such a tradition 
continues till the modern age. 

Thus, the book Odmtire Krsiu-u/k^saiu includes the 
facts pertaining to the origin and development of 


Krsna-worship in Orissa starting from the ancient 
times to the modem age. It also tries to focus on the 
fulfllment of Krsna-upasana with the union of Krslia 
and Radha in a later time. In this perspective, the 
contribution of Orissa has been established with 
proofs in a lucid and coherent manner. Collecting 
evidence from Orissan history, architecture, archae¬ 
ology, sculptures and literature, the author has 
made a benevolent attempt to enable the readers to 
be aware of all the possible components of Krsna- 
worship in Orissa through this small and unique 
treatise. He has ako given sufficient stress on San¬ 
skrit and Prakrta language and literature contri¬ 
buting to the origin and development of Krsna-wor¬ 
ship in Orissa. Above all, the book under analysis 
provides enough material for the researchers en¬ 
grossed in searching the germination and branching 
of ICrsna-cull in Orissa particular and in India at 
large. 
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drawn in favour of the 'Registrar, Guru Jambheshwar University, Hisar should reach the Assistant Begistmr 
(Establishment) by 31.1.97. Prescribed application forms shall be available w.e.f. 2.1.97. SC and ST candi¬ 
dates are exempted from the application fee. Those already in employment should route their applications 
througlt Proper Channel. The number of posts can vary. The applications not on the prescribed form, 
incomplete or those received late are liable to be rejected. 
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Our Livestock Wealth 


T}r. A, L. C3u«dltiy, OutrguTy Agilcaltiinl SctoBtiM Rtoiilt- 
ment Boudi, ddhroed tiM CMvodtioa AddicM ■* Oe fowSi 
coRvootiaii ^ the Tfeadl Ncdn Vctciteuy and Aaimal S ri a ww 
Uiiivcniijr, Cheniial. He uiii *Tlieie ia prapeniectj gnater ap> 
predation of the fact that egrlciiltare mteiii Ae optimum e»p>oi- 
tatioB of ao9-water-|daiit«iiliiial-aiMl maa wlaHtwiahlp. TUa haa 
led to a gradual leaUaatfaMi Aat agrkoltaie Itaa to be dWcnifled 
and that new atietegy of ag^ioiltue deedt^amit eboaU indiude 
aimultaBeoM and parallel derclopmeet of t^ li reatock wealth of 
Ae coanby in whidi we are oniqae la baving aot «d]r the largeat 
population but alao Ae widcel genetic dhreiaity.* Bxoarpta 


The history of post indepen- 
doKx Indian Agricultural D^el* 
opmmt can be sununarised in 
Aree words—scardty, self-suffi- 
doicy and surplus, hrunediately 
after independence on Ae food 
frtnxt we witnessed Ae ship-to- 
mouA si Aation. Heavy monetary 
resources had to be diverted to¬ 
wards import of food grains. The 
foodgram production in 1950-51 
was a mere SI milUoiv tonnes 
when the country's human popu¬ 
lation was 361 million. The 1966 
Aought was Ae testing time for 
the country. With Ae estimated 
196 million toniMs of foodgrain 
production during Ae current 
year and about 31-32 million 
toim» being reserve stock, the 
country is in a reasonably happy 
situation as far as Ae food stock is 
concerned. However, with the 
food security having been reason¬ 
ably attained nutritional security 
and food quality, in addition to 
attaming export targets from Ae 
agriculture sector has to be Ae 
national concern. 

The National Agricultural 
Research Policy resolution has 
highUg^ited the needs and chal- 
loiges before Indian agriculture 
and has identified resear A as ime 
of tile critical inputs. The policy 
statement aims at achieving dy¬ 
namic and diversified growA in 


agriculture and livestock sectors, 
which can provide food and nu- 
triticnial security, raise rural in¬ 
come and employment prcanote 
balanced regional develi^>ment, 
m addition to it being eco-friend¬ 
ly, resource conserving and sus¬ 
tainable Thenationalscienceand 
technolcigy systm needs A ad¬ 
dress these issues critically. 

Over Ae years, and particu¬ 
larly after independence, the 
country has developed a very 
strong National Agriculture Re- 
searA System (N.\RS>. The Ad- 
ian NARS is not only envy of Ae 
develc^ing countries buthas won 
mttfnational appreciations and 
awards for its outstanding contri¬ 
bution. It comprises 49 Central A- 
stittttes, 9 Project Directorates, 30 
National Research Centres, 165 
regional stations, 77 All Adia Co-’ 
ordinated Research Projects with 
about 1100 operating centres, 
more than 260 KVKs and 28 State 
AgriculAral Universities and a 
Central Agriculture University 
and 4 ICAR Institutes with 
deemed university status. A all 
about 6500 sciaiHsts A Ae ICAR 
and more than 22,000 teachers 
and scientists A Ae SAUs com¬ 
prise Ae scientific body of the 
National Agriculture Research 
and Education System. 

The naticmal achievement A 


attaining tdf-sufticiaicy A food 
grains had bean poastbA due to 
untiring efforts Ae sdeAiatB 
and tile hard work by tile Arm¬ 
en. However, the adilevementt 
A tbe lAestock sector have also 
not been mean. The ctnmliy has 
vast Uveatock population, 197 
.ffiillRm Attie, 75 millioti buffs- 
loes, 54 nUIUcai sheq>, 110 itiilliaa 
goats, 10 million swine, 310 mU- 
lion poultry wiA varied range of 
production levds. Considerable 
tffotU have been made A raising 
the animal produA'vity A hmiis 
d food (milk, meat and eggs) and 
industrial raw material (fibre, 
skA and hides) dorii^ the post 
Independence period. The 
achievements made in tl>e area of 
dairying and poultry in particu¬ 
lar are very impreuive. MiUi pro¬ 
duction A Ae country has m- 
creased from 17 million tmmes in 
1950 to 52 millicai tonnes in 1990 
and has crossed 60 million tonnes 
by the aid of 1995. The per capita 
availability of milk increased 
from 129 to 174 gm during this 
period A spile of the excAitant 
growA of human population, tigg 
production has registered mani¬ 
fold increase (from 5 to 24 thou¬ 
sand millions) and broiler pro¬ 
duction has jumped fnsn 1 mil¬ 
lion to 240 million during the last 
three decades. These figures 
clearly indicate that animal hus¬ 
bandry activities in Ae country 
are slowly growing from trid- 
itiui bound localised occupation 
to a progressive scientific bare 
rural industry. Animal husband¬ 
ry contributions make about 
25 per cent of GOP Aom Ae agri¬ 
culture sector. 

Fisheries play an important 
role in food production, Aceane 
generation, providing employ¬ 
ment and earning foreign ex¬ 
change. The Fisheies secttf, es- 
pecAlly its marine component haa 
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tremendcnu export potential. The 
demand for fiah and flah produc- 
tUm haa been growing rapidly in 
the recent past, but moat of the 
traditional sources of fish such as 
maiine stock are sdready being 
exploited and in many cases over 
exploited. The 8th plan aimed at 
increasing the productivity of fish 
frmn 2075 kg to 2500 kg per hect¬ 
are per annum and increase dte 
area under fish culture from ex¬ 
isting 3 Ukh hectares to 4 lakh 
hectares. This demani^ expand¬ 
ing die area under aquaculture 
and improv ament in fish«y man¬ 
agement. 

Till recently, agriculture in 
the country was a part of the non¬ 
chalant way of rural life provid¬ 
ing, by and large, only mearu of 
bve subsistence. Fortunately, a 
wdcome change took place. Sci¬ 
ence and technology touched the 
village life bringing about a spec¬ 
tacular success in crop produc¬ 
tion. The success of the Green 
RevduHon transformed the rural 
life and outlook of the farmers 
However, this achievement was 
not without some social coat. 
Laige formers having higher risk 
bearing capacity were benefited 
more and as such, in spite of the 
foct that the technology was scale 
neutral, the benefits were not dis¬ 
tributed equitably amongst the 
entire forming community creat¬ 
ing regional and social imbalanc¬ 
es. 

The past strategy of agricul¬ 
ture development generally im¬ 
plied increase in foodgrains and 
cash crop production ^y. There 
is progress! vdy greater apprecia- 
tim of the fact that agriculture 
meona the optimum exploitation 
of soil-water-plant-animal-and 
man rdationship. This has led to 
gradual realisation that agricul¬ 
ture has to be diversified and that 
new strategy of agriculture devel- 
^»n«it should include simulta¬ 


neous and parallel development 
of the livestock wealth of the 
country in which we are unique 
in having not tuily die largest pop¬ 
ulation but also the widest genet¬ 
ic diversity. 

Historically, the livestock de¬ 
velopment programmes with 
somewhat syMematic adoption of 
science and technology in the 
country dates back to the post¬ 
war devdopmoital drive. Great¬ 
er emphasis was placed on live¬ 
stock deveh^ment with the start 
of the plan era. Among the nota¬ 
ble development programmes 
which were launch^ during the 
plan periods are Key-village 
Scheme, Intensive Cattle Devel¬ 
opment Prefects, Cross-Breeding 
of Cattle in Hilly and Heavy rain¬ 
fall areas, intensive Sheep Devel¬ 
opment Projects, Sheep and Wool 
Extenaion Centres, Establishment 
of Bacon Factories and Piggeries 
Oevelopmem Blocks, Intensive 
Poultry Development Projects 
and Co-ordinated Poultry Breed¬ 
ing Programmes. Most of these 
programmes were technically 
sound but the success was rather 
limited. 

Critical examination of the 
livestock development prog¬ 
rammes launched in the past will 
reveal that unintegrated ap¬ 
proach and absence of some vital 
inputs and services marred their 
progress. The intensive cattle de¬ 
velopment project initiated to en¬ 
hance milk production in the 
milk-shed areas erf the established 
dairy plants is an example. The 
study of the programme evalua¬ 
tion organisation of the Planning 
ConunisskHt revealed that thore 
were considerable delays in pre¬ 
paring the organisational struc¬ 
ture required for execution of the 
programme. Timely supply of 
various inputs was not assured. 
Transfer of the prefect to the state 
sector resulted in curtaihnent of 


financial support from the Centre 
resulting to failure in providing 
inputs and services like fodder 
production, better breeding stock, 
marketing, financial support for 
extension and expertise of techni¬ 
cal staff which were required in 
greater extent in the subsequent 
stages. Another example is cross¬ 
breeding in cattle which was tak¬ 
en up at many places in isolation 
wifiiout making any real efiorts 
to improve the feeds and fodder 
production, health and husband¬ 
ry services. Similar was the situa¬ 
tion with sheep and pig develop¬ 
ment programmes. Whatever lit¬ 
tle was achieved in the laboratory 
and on the experimental farms, 
very little of that was transfei red 
to die field. Significant improve¬ 
ment in poultry production could 
be possible only because of ap¬ 
propriate adoption of science and 
technology but most of it has been 
in the urban and peri-urban ar¬ 
eas. 

The demand fev animal prod¬ 
ucts has been estimated to be in¬ 
creasing at the rate of 4-5% annu¬ 
ally during the last decade wid¬ 
ening the gap between the de¬ 
mand and availability leading to 
price rise. To bridge diis gap a 
comprehensive & integrated live¬ 
stock development programme 
suited to our cemditions and ani¬ 
mal rearing practices is required. 

Adoption of technologies oi 
developed countries in our live¬ 
stock development programmes, 
in my opinion, is questionable. 
Most of the improved livestock 
breeds in the develc^ied countries 
have usually a hieraichial struc¬ 
ture i.e. the stock ccunprises elite 
hercb and multipliers and com¬ 
mercial animals. The breeding 
goals are mostly determined or 
directed by the market demands. 
Artificial insemination is fol¬ 
lowed as a rule in dairy cattle as a 
component of progeny testing. 



The size of ccanmercuti (^>akticm 
is ]a(;ge. In case of poulby, it has 
become a part of multi-dimen- 
sicmal indo^al establishing. A 
great sophistication has reached 
in poultry breeding where the nu- 
stock is produced by breed¬ 
ing organisations widiout bong 
invdved in commerdal produc- 
ticai of eg^ and meat. The com¬ 
mercial birds are disseminated 
through a system of franchise 
hatcheries. Livestock farming is 
this industrialised and specia¬ 
lised operation in developed 
countries. 

Contrarily, the situation in 
OUT country b different. Vast ma¬ 
jority of the livestock assets are in 
the villages owned by the poorer 
section of the farming communi¬ 
ty. It is, thus, essential that the 
main emphasis in livestock devel¬ 
opment has to be given on im¬ 
provement of their animals. This 
approach to the development ef¬ 
forts, howevet, should not pte- 
dude the partidpation of the rel¬ 
atively prosperous rural and peri¬ 
urban livestock owners in 
the production enhancement 
programmes. The strategy should 
further aim at improving the eco- 
nonric status of the producers and 
creating greater avenues of gain¬ 
ful en^loyment to the rural fami¬ 
lies. The strat^y of development 
must follow an integrated ap¬ 
proach, nwaning thereby, kee^ 
ing provisions for inputs and sup- 
pi^ as well as remunerative mar¬ 
keting of the produce. The pover¬ 
ty of the livestock owners in the 
villages is one the serious con¬ 
straints in way of their effective 
participation in development 
pr ogramm es. This implies that in¬ 
stitutional finance availability to 
the livestock owners has to be in- 
ciHporated in the strategy. Lastly 
the strategy must eroure that the 
boiefits (rf the development are 
equitably shared by all the parti¬ 
cipants. 


To fonnulate any sound de- 
vdopmokt strategy a strong ata- 
tisti^ data base is essentiaL Un- 
fcfftunately, sufiFident atteMion 
has not beat paid to devdop a 
rdiable data base «t state, re^on 
and all India basis pertaining to 
livsstock ptqmlation and produc¬ 
tion trends and health proUeira, 
vety little informatiMk is availabte 
cm the comparative economics of 
different kinds of livestock ff rm- 
ing. I would, therdore, take this 
opportunity to draw the attention 
of the livestock rtatisticians as 
well as all others ctmceriwd with 
livestock devdopmott to the itecd 
of building a sbong database in 
this fidd. This would be erf great 
help for conducting studies on 
various aspects of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry and for decision making 
and planning for devdopment as 
well as adopting suitable live¬ 
stock diseases and epidemics 
monitoring and forecastirvg strat¬ 
egies. 

For effective implementation 
of any development programme 
availability of competent and 
qualified human resource is the 
brst prerequisite. In spite of the 
fact that the country has atleast 
one Veterinary College in all the 
states (excepting few central ter¬ 
ritories and north-eastern hill 
states), the availability of quali¬ 
fied veterinarians and higher 
specialised professionals is far 
bdow the recommended veteri- 
nartans/livestock ratio recom¬ 
mended by the FAO. Not only 
this, with theadoption of the land 
grarrt pattern of agriculture edu¬ 
cation in the country, the veteri¬ 
nary education had been lacking 
sharp focussing and required fis¬ 
cal support. The unique experi- 
nrent erf the Government erf Tamil 
Nadu to start Veterinary and An¬ 
imal Science University followed 
by the Government trf West Ben¬ 
gal is a positive step. Establish¬ 
ment of sqrarate Veterinary and 


Anbnal Sdencea University in the 
country will not only enable them 
to increase dveir intake capacities 
for providing more quailified vet- 
oinuians a^ hig^ specialists 
in dte natfonal pom of manpower 
but will also help them in sharp 
focutsiAg die veteinary educa¬ 
tional issues as well as provide 
reasonable autMiomy in affecting 
appro|»iBte hmcthmal and struc¬ 
tural changes to suit their regio¬ 
nal requirements. 

The FAOAVHO expert con¬ 
sultation on veterinary ^ucation 
recommended that main rde <rf 
the vetoinarians will continue to 
be in the control and eradicating 
of animal diseases; in oisuring 
efficient animal production and 
safeguard hiunans frean hazards 
due to animals and their prod¬ 
ucts. The increasing impeutance 
of econmnic livestock production 
and public health activities neces¬ 
sitate the strengthening (rf the vet¬ 
erinary cttiTKulusn in these two 
fields. Moreover a dynamic edu¬ 
cation programme needs to assess 
the social, economic and client 
donands to be imbibed in ib cur¬ 
riculum. With the changing sce¬ 
nario and open global competi¬ 
tion, the qualified veterinarian is 
requ ired to be competent for quick 
and correct diagnosis of animal 
diseases and their appropriate 
treatment, effidott in providing 
suitable breeding and husbandry 
practices, etc. With the opening of 
newer employment opportunities 
the veterinary students also need 
to be exposed to the entrepreneur¬ 
ship in livestock production. The 
Tamil Nadu Veterinary and Ani¬ 
mal Sciences University desoves 
all compliments for having start¬ 
ed new programmes in Animal 
Business Management, computer 
application etc, and their plan to 
start Veterinary Nursing and An¬ 
imal Husbandry courses for 
school dnqxnits. The joint FAO/ 
APHCA/FAVA (IW2) have 
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ido^fled more newer 'areas of 
growing {rotential for veterinary 
{H^crfeasionab whidi deserve con- 
sictoations by various veterinary 
colleges. 

The mandate of universities 
is to carry out problem solving 
research. Though sustained ef¬ 
forts have been made by the Vet¬ 
erinary and Animal Science re¬ 
searchers in understanding basic 
genetic architecture of our impor¬ 
tant breeds/species of livestock, 
their nutritional and manage¬ 
ment requirements, various live¬ 
stock h^lth prc^lems; with the 
changing times and demands em¬ 
phasis has to be made to tackle 
some frcHitier areas. The role of 
animal bio-technology in enhanc¬ 
ing livestock production and effi¬ 
cient health care cannot be over 
emphasised. Intensive efforts 
need to be made to develop ap¬ 
propriate bio-technological tech- 
niques/tools for quick diagnosis 
of various animal diseases, devel¬ 
oping efficient bicdogical prod¬ 
ucts for control of animal diseases 
and for faster genetics improve- 
moit for nthancing production. 
Bio-technology as a tool to make 
hitherto non-digestible vegetable 
mattes efficiently utilisable by 
domestic animals need be ex¬ 
plored. Similarly, as mentioned 
earlier, the country is endowed 
with a Vast genetic diversity of 
our domestic animals. Their criti¬ 
cal evaluation and conservation 
need be given due priority. 

Participation of client depart- 
ments/organisations in framing 
acadonic curricula and finalising 
research agenda of a university is 
another important issue. Since the 
universities are producing grad¬ 
uates and specialists to be ab- 
8«bed by the NARS, develop¬ 
ment departments and industry, 
their role in deciding the educa¬ 
tion and research activities of the 


university will develop an effec¬ 
tive linkage and will be hdpful in 
mutually assessing the nee^ and 
availability and strengths and 
weaknesses. There should be an 
effective participatiw\ of the state 


departments, industry etc, in this 
direction so that the clirait depart¬ 
ments devek^ a confidence in the 
utility and relevance of the edu¬ 
cation and research progreuiunes 
of the University. 


TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

lA Dc*omec' Dmver:,'(tyi 

Post Box No. a3T3 Dt'onar, Mumb.ti ■ ADOOBH 


ANNOUNCES ADMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING 
ACADEMIC PROGRAMMES 1^-98 
I) Maater of Health Administration (M.HA.) 

U) Master of Hospital Administration (M.HA.) 

EIIStoiHty: A first Bachelor's degree (under or l0+2-k4 or 

1CK2>2<^1 y’oar bridge course, pattern of study) in any diedpline 
with a mirnmum aggregate marics of 50% (40% for SC/ST). Age 
•under 45 years, reiaxable only under special circumstances. 
Preferertce be given to parsers holding administrative position 
m heaith sector. 

Brochure and AppAcadon Form: The cost of prescribed applicatbn 
form with information brochure tor the M.H.A. programmes, per 
form, is Ra.150/-. Request letter tor apptication form with brochure 
should be addressed to Assistant Registrar (Academic) of die 
Institute widi (i) a demand draft drawn in favour of TATA INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAl. SCIENCES, Mumbai, towards cost of application form 
with brochure (Non Refundable) and (li) seH-addressed erwelope 
(20 c.m. X 26 e.m.) with postal stan^ worth Rs.6/-. The cover 
contaming request letter fix a(^)lication form must be subscribed 
with the title of the programme. 

Caah TImirtgs ; Monday to Friday 10.30 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. and 1.30 
p.m. to 2.00 p.m. Saturday 10.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. 

Reservation of Seats for SC/ST: 15% and of seals reserved 
in all the programme for SC/5T canctidates respectively. 

Free Appflcation Forme vdit be provided to those SC/ST candidates 
who are unemployed tfvd whose parents/guerdian's yeaity mcome 
is Rs.44.50Q/- or below in the financial year 1995/96. Such SC/ST 
carvtidates need to submit a true copy of Caste/Tribe Certiticate 
and the income Certificate (Monthly or Yearly) of dieir parents/ 
guardians issued by a Village Revenue OfAcer. Tahsikfar or the 
employer akxigwith a self addressed envelope (20 c.m. x 26 c.m.) 
with postal stamps worth Rs.E/*. 

Last data for Issuing appllcatton forms by post : 21^.1997. 
Last data tor receipt of completed appUcatfons : 28.3.1997. 
(if) In respect of applications received only by post from the 
ce^dates residing in remote ^es/regions (Assam, Meghalaya, 
Arunachal Pradesh. Mizoram. Manipor, NagaJ^, Tripura, Sikkim. 
Jammu & Kashmir, LaheuI, and Spiti Oistrtet and Pangt Sub-division 
of CheuY^ Qisthet of Himechal Pradesh, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands or Lakshadweep) or Abroad. The last data is l>4.4.1iM7. 
Forafgn Students : 5% of the soaxs m reserved in the M.H.A. 
programmes. 

Hostel : Limited number of seats available for men and women 
students. 

Scholarships ; Some scholarships on Need-cum-merit and some 
on Ment-cum-need basis are available. 

The tMta will be held at the Institute only in June 1997. For 
further details retarding admbsion procedure, dates of tests, fees 
etc., please refer to the brochure or write to the Assistant flegistrer 
(Academic) or contact on phone No. 556 3289 to 96. 
fax 22-$56 2912. 

NEW ACADEMIC SESSION COMMENCES ON MONDAY. JUNE 
30. 1997. 

Mixnbai Dr. S.IC Bandyopadhyay 

Date; 2.1.97 REGISTRAR 
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CAMPUSNEWS 


Conference on Functional Analysis 


A four-day international con¬ 
ference on 'Ftincdcaal Analysu 
witii Current Applications’ was 
recendy Md at dte Aligarh Mus¬ 
lim Univosity (AMU). Thespeafc- 
ers at the inaugural function said, 
"Contrary to the widdy held view 
that mathematics is a science in 
ivory tower, it suggests a verita¬ 
ble methodology for technolc^' 
cal and industrial devdc^ment. 
Functitmal analysis, a ^ devel¬ 
oping branch of mathematics has 
found its way in every walk of 
life". They pointed out, "The top 
selling encyclopaedia encarta 
with the application of Functio¬ 
nal Analysis has created 7fl00 
colour photographs in one CD- 
ROM". 

Mi. Mehmoodur Rahman, 
Vice-Chancetlor of AMU, who in¬ 
augurated the conference, said 
mathematics was not only a bed¬ 
rock of all medical, social and 
earth sciences, but it also played a 
vital role in literature. "Poetry 
cannot be produced without met- 
era which owe much to mathe¬ 
matics', he said. 

Prrf. G. Ewan from the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom felt that madtemati- 
cal dteories not only served to 
meet the technoh^ical needs of 
die present but carried the seeds 
of the future as wdl. "A field like 
functional analysis has more 
range of applications arising out 
<rf the pioneering devdopments 
d the founding fathers', he said. 
Giving an example in support of 
his ccntentions. Prof. Ewan said 
"when a bubble is made to burst, 
it emits a certain land of light 
which is a puzzle to many mathe- 
matirians. Rut dieproUon » be¬ 


ing tackled from the functional di¬ 
mension and when the sdution 
emerges, die came d mathemat¬ 
ics would certainly be furdier ad¬ 
vanced", he pointed out. 

Prof. SA. Saxon of the United 
States was in full agreement vrith 
the observatioDs of the eminent 
mathematiciaii. Prof. Rocfcfeller, 
that "mathematics is the blood of 
any techncdogical society. The 
foct that more and more people in 
different parts cd the world are 
returning to the basics augurs 
well for the future of mathemat¬ 
ics', be felt. 

The Organising Secretary of 
the Conference, Prof' H.A. 
Siddiqui, said functional analysis 
was being treated as a language 
of science and technology. He 
pointed out that "the new appli¬ 
cation of mathematics must be re¬ 
flected in our education system*. 

The conference urged the in¬ 
dustry to take note of develop¬ 
ments taking place in the field of 
mathematics and help promote 
research and development in 
emerging areas either directly or 
indirectly by promoting interac¬ 
tions between the theoretical 
practitioners and applied teeb- 
ndogists. 

The other participants in¬ 
cluded Prof. S. Cha^toi, Dean of 
Faculty of Sciences Prof. M. Shafe, 
former Pro-Vice-Chancellor of 
Aligarh Muslim University, 
Taqdtr Husain from Canada, 
Prof. D.N. Mishra, former Vice- 
Chancellor of Banatas Hindu Uni- 
versity (BHU), Prof. MA. Padun, 
Prof. Martin Brokatefrom Genna- 
ny. Prof. W. Zetasko from Poland 


and Prof. Z.M. Sanchez Rina and 
Prrrf. Oettali freon Germany. 

AU-India Council fa 
Vocational Training 

Aiming to bring about quali¬ 
tative improvements in the voca¬ 
tional training system, the Gov¬ 
ernment is reportedly conside*- 
ing a proposal to establish an All- 
India Council for Vocational 
Training. The new apex body, 
when fbnned, will replace die ex¬ 
isting Natioiul Coui^ for Voca- 
tirmal Training. This was stated 
by the Union Labour Minister, 
Mr. M. Arunachalam, while ad¬ 
dressing the 32nd nweting of the 
Council in New Ddhi recently. 

The Government pri^Kwes to 
set up the new council, which will 
be a, statutory body, on the pat¬ 
tern of the AU-lndia Council for 
Technical Education under the 
Union Ministry of Human Re¬ 
source Development. With its 
well designed organisation struc¬ 
ture, defined role and responsi¬ 
bilities, it is hoped that the AICVT 
will allow greater decen- 
tralisstion of various activities in¬ 
cluding course design, curricula 
devdopment and trade testing to 
enable the systan to respond bet¬ 
ter to regional and local needs. 

Mr. Arunachalam empha¬ 
sised the need for developing 
suitable training programmes 
and vocatHHWl training system to 
bicilitate easy adoption of new 
techndogies by industries since 
unempk^ment problem mainly 
enanated from die misma^ b^ 
tween skitl requirements of in- 
dintrtes and skdl profiles of jdi 
sesfien. 

With World Bank assistance, 
the Govcmsient is reported to 
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have already initiated a revamp 
exerciae in nearly 400 ITk across 
the country. However, Mr. 
ArunachaUun felt that present 
vocational training syston was 
supply-oriented rather than de¬ 
mand-oriented. 

*368 Ides having an up-to-date 
marugement information system 
for chaimelising the training 
progranunes in an efficient and 
effective manner, there is a need 
to assess the skill requirements of 
industries both qualitatively and 
quantitativdy", the Minister add¬ 
ed. 

Univenity-lndiutiy 

Linkage 

The Governor of Haryana, 
Mr. Mahabir Prasad, called upon 
industrialists to liberally finance 
the universities in the state so 
that the right kind of human re¬ 
source was produced for the in¬ 
dustry. He stressed the need to 
gear up education to meet the im¬ 
peratives of technical upgra- 
dation, demands of globalisation 
and international competitive¬ 
ness. He was delivering the vale¬ 
dictory address on the conclusion 
of the two-day seminar organised 
by Guru lambheshwar Universi¬ 
ty on University-industry link¬ 
age”, in Hisar recently. 

The funding by industrialists 
would help the universities in 
overcoming financial constraints 
and in turn they would be bene¬ 
fited by getting trained manpow¬ 
er, he said. 

Mr. Prasad desired the uni¬ 
versity curriculum should be de¬ 
signed in such a way that the 
poorest among the poor should 
also be benefited. This would help 
in the eradication of poverty and 
unemployment. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Prof. 


K.L. Johar, suggested that the 
name of university should be 
changed to Guru Jambheshwar 
University of Managertrent and 
Technology. 

Prof. Johar said a cell had 
been set up in the university for 
coordinating with the industry in 
Haryana. Another cell, called the 
enviroiunent cell, had also been 
created following the recommen¬ 
dations of the two-day seminar, 
he added. 

Accreditation for More 
Inatltutions, Couiaea 

Dr. G. J. V. Jagaiuiadha Raju, 
Chairman of the National Board 
of Accreditation (NBA), said the 
NBA was set to launch on a mas¬ 
sive scale the process of accord¬ 
ing accreditation to educational 
institutions. The ground work 
had been completed and neces¬ 
sary feedback got from the expert 
committees, he said. 

Dr. Raju said that the NBA 
was now engaged in compiling 
the data on the institutions which 
had sought accreditation. A di¬ 
rectory containing the details of 
the institutions, courses for which 
the accreditation was given, and 
the validity period of the accredi- 
tarion would be brought out in 
March 1997. The directory would 
be widely publicised and handed 
over to the respective institutions, 
he said. The NBA Chairman said 
that so far about 70 colleges had 
sought accreditation for various 
courses, and about 100 prog¬ 
rammes had been cleared by the 
Board. He anticipated a huge rush 
for accreditation once the directo¬ 
ry was brought out. 

He said that if a college, for 
instance, had sought accredita¬ 
tion for five courses, two experts 
from each section (one from the 
user organisation and one from 


the academicians) would be 
drafted to evaluate the courses 
offered, and the team thus formed 
would be headed by a chairman. 

After the completion of the 
study, the team would apprise the 
management and the Principal of 
the respective colleges of the in¬ 
herent strength and weaknesses 
of the programmes. Thus, trans¬ 
parency in the functioning of the 
committee would be ensured, and 
it was up to the colleges con¬ 
cerned to upgrade the facilities as 
required. Dr. Raju stressed that 
the job of the Board was not akin 
to sanctioning the opening of a 
college, but its focus would be on 
how to improve the quality of ed¬ 
ucation. 

The Board had framed elabo¬ 
rate guidelines and the accredita¬ 
tion would be given on a course- 
to-course basis and would not be 
meant for the entire institution as 
such. Accreditation would be giv¬ 
en to various subjects such as 
engineering, pharmacy, architec¬ 
ture, applied arts and crafts, man¬ 
agement and polytechnic cours¬ 
es. 

All the Regional Engineering 
Colleges, University colleges, 
deemed universities. Govern¬ 
ment colleges, aided and un-aid- 
ed colleges and polytechnics 
could apply for accreditation. 

However, IITs and IIMs 
would not come under the pur¬ 
view of the NBA because these 
were providing the resource per¬ 
sons to the Board. The accredita¬ 
tion would be given in the form of 
grades : A, B, C and NA (not ac¬ 
credited), and re-evaluation 
would be done periodically, say 
for every five years or even before 
that. It was open to the institu- 
ti<ms to upgrade the rankirrg in 
the future, and option was abo 



given to the colleges to withdraw 
trom the accreditation. He how¬ 
ever said, getting accreditation 
had been made mandatory for 
any institution to get autonomous 
status. The sole aim of the NBA 
was to improve the quality of ed¬ 
ucation and the ultimate objective 
was to enable all the ctdieges to 
give its own degrees as was being 
done in the U.S., Dr. Raju said. 

Srinivuaiah Cdlege 
Golden Jubilee 

Union Hunnan Resource De¬ 
velopment Minister, Mr. S.R. 
Bommai, underscored the need 
for private participation in the 
freld of higher education. He was 
also in favour of allowing the pri¬ 
vate sector to establish their own 
universities in the country. He 
was inaugurating the golden ju¬ 
bilee celebrations of B.M. 
Srinivasaiah College of Engineer¬ 
ing in Bangalore recently. He said 
that the government would en¬ 
sure that such varsities strictly 
followed the reservation policy. 
In western countries, most of the 
imiversilies were run by private 
parties and the same should be 
followed in India too, he said and 
added that the government 
would evolve a policy in this re¬ 
gard after thorough discussions. 
Mr. Bonunai lamented that the lit¬ 
eracy rate in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh 
was about 40 per cast and nearly 
so per cent of the women were 
illiterate. India had not made 
much progress in the field of edu- 
caticm despite its achievements in 
many other areas and the need of 
the hour was to give top priority 
to education, he said. 

^>ealdng on the occasion, Mr. 
H.N. Nanje Gowda, MtA, urged 
the Centre to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion to prevent judicial intofet- 


ence in the allotment of seats, fix¬ 
ing management quota and also 
the fee structure for professional 
courses. Manpowo- requirement 
surveys should be conducted to 
gauge the demand for engineer¬ 
ing graduates, especially hum the 
dvil and electrcmics Acuities, he 
said. 

Refreaher Coiam In 
Bdocation 

A 3-week Refresher Course in 
Education was recendy organised 
by d\e Academic Staff College, 
Himachal Pradesh University, 
Shimla. Inaugurating the 
programme Prof. Lokesh Koul, 
Dean, Faculty of Education, said 
that India was a country ivith 
great diversities eJ culture, rdi- 
gi<Mi, caste, language and regicn 
and dierdore system of education 
should be so designed to suit the 
needs of different groups. He re¬ 
minded the teachers of their role 
as agents of social change in this 
crucial time. He warned that the 
callous attitude of the teachers to¬ 
wards the discharge of their du¬ 
ties may result in chaos in the so¬ 
ciety. 

The deliberations in the semi¬ 
nar focused on the "thrust areas of 
research in education". Eminent 
educationists from different uni¬ 
versities including IGNOU inter¬ 
acted with the participants. 

Prof. C.L. Kundu, Vice-Chan- 
cdlor, Himachal Pradesh Univer¬ 
sity, in his valedictory address 
made a fervent appeal to the 
teacher educators to make the 
fruits of researches in education 
available to all disciplines in or¬ 
der to bring excellence in teach¬ 
ing learning process in all fields. 
He emphasised the need of evolv¬ 
ing a theory of Indian education 
ratho' than adopting the existing 
theories which may not give a de¬ 
sired direction to our education. 


Prof. Yoginder Verma, Direc¬ 
tor, Academic Staff College, 
Himadial Pradesh University, in 
his welcome address, pointed out 
that the Smfr Ccdlege had already 
organised 44 refresher courses 
and 31 oriaitation prograounes. 
He said Aat in file year 1997-98 
the staff cNlege has decided to 
organise 20 courses under the 
ninth five year plan. 

Partidpants from various 
states like Manipur, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Orissa, Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh, and Punjab at¬ 
tended the programme. 

Prof. Iqbal Nanin 
Paaaes Away 

Eminent educationist. Prof. 
Iqbal Narain passed a way on 17 
December 1996. Associate with 
the Institute of Development 
Studies (IDS), Prof Narain had 
held various prestigious posts 
including Member Secretary, 
ICSSR and Vice-Chancellw of 
the North-Eastern Hill Univer¬ 
sity (NH4U), the Banaras Hin¬ 
du University and the Rajasthan 
University. 

After completing his studies 
at Jaipur, Udaipur and Agra. 
Prof. Narain started his teach¬ 
ing career in the Rajasthan Uni¬ 
versity’s Political Science De¬ 
partment. He was the Director 
of the South Asian Studies Cen¬ 
tre in the Rajasthan University 
and Dean, Faculty of Social Sci¬ 
ences. He also served as the vis¬ 
iting Asian fellow in the Austra¬ 
lian National University from 
1975-76. 

His acadonic contributions 
included studies on the Pan- 
chayati Raj system. He had been 
a iiKictber in the Sadiq All Com¬ 
mittee of 1964 and the Giridhari 
Lai Vyas (Committee later, con¬ 
stituted to study the Panchayati 
Raj. 
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Manipur Science 
Qmgress 

The eighth session of 
Manipur Science Congress will he 
held at Manipur University, 
Imphai on 26-28 February, 1997. 
The objectives of the Congress are; 
(1) To advance and promote the 
cause of scientific research and 
education in the North Eastern 
Region ol India: (2) To stimulate 
the mental activities in various 
branches of science and to make 
use of their applications for eco¬ 
nomic, social and industrial de¬ 
velopment of the state: and (3) To 
propagate the higher knowledge 
of science to the graduate stu¬ 
dents of various institutions in 
this region. 

The focal theme of the Con¬ 
gress is Bio-diversity and Re¬ 
source Management. The disci¬ 
plines of science proposed to be 
covered at the Congress include . 
(i) Lifr Science — Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Medicine, Biochemis¬ 
try, Plant Science, Home Science, 
Animal Science and Anthropolo¬ 
gy; (ii) Phtesical Science — Physics, 
Chemistry, Statistics, Mathemat¬ 
ics, Computer Science, Electron¬ 
ics, Engineering: and (iii) Environ- 
menial Science - - Geography, For¬ 
estry, Meteorology, Archaeology, 
Geology and Earth Science. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from ; Prof. K.S. Bhamra, 
Organising Secretary, Eighth 
Manipur Science Congress, Math¬ 
ematics Department, Manipur 
University, lmphal-795 003. 

North Zone Inter-Varsity 
Youth Festival 

A five-day North Zone Inter- 
Varsity Youth Festival was host¬ 
ed by Punjabi University, Patiala, 
^tonsored by the Association of 
Indian Universities and Depart¬ 


ment of Youth Affairs and Sports, 
Govt, of India, the festival was 
inaugurated by Ms. Rajinder 
Kaur Bhattal, the then Deputy 
Chief Minister of Panjab (now 
Chief Minister), in her inaugural 
address she said that the youth 
festival would provide the youth 
an occasion to share and enjoy the 
peace, which had returned to 
Punjab after a long time. She said 
that the classroom teaching must 
be supplemented with the co-cur- 
ricular activities like sports and 
cultural events. 

Dr. JoginderSingh Puar, Vice 
Chancellor, in his welcome ad¬ 
dress said that during the festival 
the students would project the 
changing trends in the overall life 
of the society. He said that it was 
an occasion to celebrate and the 
student-artists would get the well 
deserved and rewarding expo¬ 
sure to present their talent. 

Mr. Simpson David, Senior 
Cultural Officer of Association of 
Indian Universities, gave details 
of the various zonal youth festi¬ 
vals being held in different parts 
of the country. Dr. Ram Murti 
Goel, Pro-Vice-Chanccllor, pre¬ 
sented a vote of thanks 

The Youth Festival, 1996, 
PAT-FEST ’96, exhibited a range 
of cultural panorama in the fields 
of music, dance, literature, the¬ 
atre and fine arts in which over 
700 artists representing 20 uni¬ 
versities of North India partici¬ 
pated. 

In die debates ccanpelition, 14 
universities participated and 
gave arguments for and against 
the invasion of western culture 
and whether the Indian culture 
would be able to withstand and 
survive the invasion or not. Most 
of the speakers said that Indian 
culture was strong enough to 


weather the invasion and survive 
all upheavals. 

13 universities presented 
group songs which were patriotic 
and these concentrated on nation¬ 
al integration. One act plays fo¬ 
cused on a variety of economic, 
political and social problems. 
This was followed by competi¬ 
tions in Group Skits, Folk and 
Tribal Dances, and Group Mime. 
In these competitions over twenty 
different universities participat¬ 
ed. 

In the Quiz final, the compe¬ 
tition was not only keenly con¬ 
tested, but was of a very high or¬ 
der. The competitive spirit was 
very much visible and the com¬ 
petitors were in upbeat mood. 

In the Elocution competitions 
13 universities participated. The 
subject of the Elocution "Future of 
the Country is safe in the hands of 
younger generation" was kept in 
focus but the sjjeakers also re¬ 
ferred to the other relevant issues 
concerning education policy and 
contents of syllabi. It was the 
unanimous view that overhaul¬ 
ing was very much needed and 
the delay in doing so was work¬ 
ing against the interests of the 
country. 

Various competitions like 
Collage, (Cartooning, On the Spot 
Painting, Poster Making, Rangoli, 
Clay Modelling, were also 
organised. An interesting feature 
was the subject of scams which 
was given as the topic for the con¬ 
test in cartooning. The painters 
were asked to paint an angle of 
the exterior of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur Hall. 

Shri Brahm Mohindra, Indus¬ 
tries Minister, Panjab, was the 
Chief Guest at the valedictory 
function. Speaking on the occa¬ 
sion, he said that youth festival 
played a very significant role in 
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providing an opportunity to bud¬ 
ding student-artists in displaying 
their talent and art. Also these fes¬ 
tivals helped the students in re¬ 
leasing toision through the cre¬ 
ative arts and ridding them of 
prejudices. 

RESULTS 

I. MUSIC 

(A) Oasaical Vocal 
Dayalbagh Educational 
Institute, Agra 

Punjabi University, Patiala 
GNDU, Amritsar 

(B) Classical Inst. 
Percusshm 

Dayalbagh Educational 
litstitute, Agra 
Punjabi Univ^ity, Patiala 
Janunu University, ]ammu 
Himachal Pradesh 
University, Shimla 
(Q Classical Inst. 
Non-Pecussion 
GNDU, Amritsar 
Dayalbagh Educational 
lirstitute, Agra 
H.P. University, Shimla 
Thapar Institute, Patiala 
(D) U^t Vocal 
Punjabi University, Patiala 
Dayalbagh Educational 
Institute, Agra 
GNDU, Amritsar 
Kashmir University, 

Srinagar 

(£) Western Vocal (Solo) 

Lucknow University, 
Lucknow 

Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra 
Punjabi University, 

Patiala 

Dayalbagh Educational 
Institute, Agra 
(P) Group Song Clndian) 
Dayalbagh Educational 
Institute, Agra 
Jammu University, Jammu 
MD University, Rohtak 
(G) Group Soi^ (Wester^ 
Dayalbagh Educational 
Institute, Agra 


CTroU, Amritsar 
Kurukshetra Univeraity, 
Kurukshetra 

2. DANCE 

(A) Folk Dance 
Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra 

Punjabi University, Patiala 
PAU. Ludhiana 
Haryana Ag;ri. 

Univeraity, Hisar 
(BlClaaakal 
Lucknow Univeraity, 
Lucknow 

Punjabi Univosity, Patiala 
MD University, Rohtak 

3. LITERARY EVENT 

(A) Quiz 
GNDU, Amritsar 
PAU, Ludhiana 
Panjab University, 
Chandigarh 
Kumaon University, 

Nainital 

(B) Debate 

Punjabi Univeraity, Patiala 
Punjab Agri. University, 
Ludhiana 
Panjab University, 
Chandigarh 

(C) Elocution 

Punjabi University, Patiala 
Panjab University, 
Chandigarh 

Jammu University, Jammu 
University of Kashmir, 
Srinagar 

4. THEATRE 

(A) One Act nay 
Punjabi University, Patiala 
H.P. University, Shimla 
GNDU, Amritsar 
(BJSkit 

GNDU, Amritsar 
Punjabi University, Patiala 
Ch. Charan Singh Haryana 
Agri. University, Hisar 
(QMime 
GNDU, Amritsar 
Jamia Millia University, New 
Ddhi 

PAU, Ludhiana 
Jammu Univeraity, Jammu 


S.FINBAXTS 

(A) On Ae Spot Piiiitiitg 

LuHtnow University, 
Lucknow 

Punjabi University, Patiala 
GNDU, Amritsar 
Dayalbagh Educational 
Institute, Agra 

(BJOdlage 

Punjab Agri. University, 
Ludhiana 

Punjabi University, Patiala 
Ch. Charan Singh 
Haryana Agri. University, 
Hisar 

Jammu Univrtsity, Jammu 

(C) Porter MaUng 

Dayalbagh Educational 
Institute, Agra 
Rohilkhand University, 
Bareilly 

University of Kashmir, 
Snnagar 

Punjabi University, 

Patiala 

CD) Clay Modelling 

Punjabi University, Patiala 

Lucknow University, 

Lucknow 

Panjab I’niversity, 

Chandigarh 

University of Kashmir, 

Srinagar 

(E) Cartooning 

Jammu University, Jammu 

Punjabi University, Patiala 

University of Kashmir, 

Srinagar 

Panjab University, 

Chandigarh 

CPJRai^oli 

Punjabi University, Patiala 
Kamaon University, Nanital 
GNDU, Amritsar 
Lucknow University, 
Lucknow 

CHAMPION 

Msaic - Dayalbagh Educa¬ 
tional Institute, Agra 

IMnce - Punjabi University, 
Patiala 

Utenry - Punjabi Universi¬ 
ty, Patiala 


Theatre - Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar 

Fine Art* - PHjnjabi Universi¬ 
ty, Patiala 

OVBSALL RUNNEKS UP 

Oayalbagh Educational Institute, 
Agra 

OVERALL CHAMnON 

Punjabi University, Patiala 

UNESCO Award for 
Anii Bordia 

Mr. Anil Bordia, Former Edu¬ 
cation Secretary, Govt, of India, 
has been selected for a UNESCO 
award "Fellow of ACEID" in rec- 
c^ititm of his excdlence and con¬ 
tribution in the field of education. 
Mr. Bordia is among the six out¬ 
standing educators from various 
countries in the Asia-Pacific re¬ 
gion selected for the a ward which 
is instituted by UNESCO's Asia- 
Pacific Centre of Educational In¬ 
novation for Development 
(ACEID), 


Distinguished Engineering 
Alumni Award 

Dr. FasalaDayaratnam, Vice- 
Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Technological University has 
been awarded the Distinguished 
Engineering Alumni Award 
(DEAA) by the University of Col¬ 
orado at Boulder, USA, for his 
contributions to Education. 

The DEAA program was ini¬ 
tiated in 1966 to honour truly dis- 
tinguished engineers. It is the Col¬ 
lege's most prestigious award 
and is conferred upon the Univer¬ 
sity of Colorado's most outstand¬ 
ing engineering graduates or 
those non-alumni who deserve 
special recognition by the College 
of Engineering. 

Dr. Dayaratnam will receive 
the award at the Distinguished 
Engineering Alumni Awards ban¬ 
quet on April 25. 1997. 


AIUNEWS 

Prof. Nigam Takes Over 


Prof. N.C, Nigam, Vice Chan¬ 
cellor, University of Roorkee, has 
taken over as the President of the 
Association of Indian Universi¬ 
ties on January 1,1997. 

Born on 1 January 1937, Prof. 
Navin C Nigam did his B.Sc. from 
the University of Allahabad. He 
obtained his BE degree in Civil 
Engineering from the University 
of Roorkee in 1958, Master's de¬ 
gree in Ei^ineering Mechanics 
from Purdue University in 1964 
and PhD from the California In¬ 
stitute of Technology in 1967. 

An eminent academic. Prof. 
Nigam served as a nnember of the 
faculty of the department of Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering at the Ind¬ 
ian Institute of Technology, Kan¬ 
pur during 1969-82—Headofthe 
d^rtment 1973-74, Dean of Re¬ 
search and Development 1974-76, 


and Deputy Director 1978-80. He 
was Visiting Associate at the Cal¬ 
ifornia Institute of Technology in 
1981, and Visiting Professor at the 
University of Waterloo in 1982 
and et the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Madias in 1988. 

An astute administrator, 
prior to his appointment as the 
Vice Chancellor of the University 
of Roorkee in October 1996, Prof. 
Nigam served with distinction as 
the Director, Thapar Institute of 
Engineering 4c Technology 1982- 
89 and the Founding Director, 
Thapar Corporate Research and 
Development Centre; Director, 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Delhi 1989-94 and Vice Chancel¬ 
lor, University of Goa 1995-96. 

A distinguished scholar. Prof. 
Nigam has published Introduction 
to Reniom VUnlions (1983) and 


Applicationn of Random Vitraliom 
(1994). He won the distinguished 
alumni award of the California 
Institute of Technology and 
Wisitex Award 1991 for his con¬ 
tributions towards application of 
science and technology to natio¬ 
nal development. 

An accomplished professio¬ 
nal, Prof. Nigam has been con¬ 
sultant to Tata Consulting Engi¬ 
neers and other companies and 
organisations. Chairman of Aero¬ 
space Engineering Division 
Board, Institution of Engineers 
(India) 1983-89 and the National 
Coiiunittee of International Union 
of Theoretical and Applied Math¬ 
ematics (lUTAM) 1985-88, and 
Member of the Governing Body of 
the Council of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research (CSIR) 1985-88. 
Currently he is the Chairman, Re¬ 
search Council, Central Building 
Research Institute (CBRI), 
Roorkee and member of the Tech¬ 
nology Information Forecasting 
and Assessment Committee 
(TIFAC), and the Apex Commit¬ 
tee for Oman-lndia Pipeline, 
Govt, of India. 

Prof. Nigam has been a very 
activemember ofa number erf pro¬ 
fessional associations. He was 
Secretary of the Indian National 
Academy of Engineering during 
1991-95 and is currently its Fel¬ 
low and Vice-President. He is also 
a Fellow of the Institution of Engi¬ 
neers (India), Aeronautical Soci¬ 
ety of India, Indian Society of 
Earthquake Technology, and the 
Indian Society for Technical Edu¬ 
cation. He is also a member of the 
Council of the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, 
London. 

Prof. Nigam brings to his new 
office a wealth of wide and var¬ 
ied experience. Unioenily Nems 
heartily welcomes him and wish¬ 
es him a very fruitful and gratify¬ 
ing tenure. 
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News from Agricultural Universities 

Symposium on Use of Potassium 


A symposium on the Use (rf 
Potassium in Haryana Agricul¬ 
ture concluded recently at 
Chaudhary Charan Singh 
Haryana Agricultural University 
(CCSHAU), Hisar. The partici¬ 
pants expressed concern over the 
inadequate and imbalanced use 
of fertilizers by the farmers in in¬ 
tensive agriculture as a conse¬ 
quence of which nutrients deple¬ 
tion and imbalance in the soil sys¬ 
tem had been increasing at a rap¬ 
id rate posing threat to 
sustainability in agriculture pro¬ 
duction. 

They observed that in 
Haryana though there was phe¬ 
nomenal increase in fertilizer con¬ 
sumption from 41 kg per hectare 
in 1966-67 to 128 kg per hectare in 
1994-95, yet it was inadequate 
and imbalanced for intensive ag¬ 
riculture. They said that against 
the ideal nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium ratio of 4.2;1 their 
consumption ratio was 161. 
43.3;1, which besides unecono¬ 
mical was detrimental to soil pro¬ 
ductivity. 

The scientists emphasised the 
need to popularise the use of po- 
tassic fertilizers in Haryana as its 
status was depleting at a very fast 
rate of 200-400 kg per hectare per 
year. They reported that spray of 
1.0 per cent potassium had been 
found to hasten maturity of wheat 
by 15-20 days and to improve the 
quality of grapes, guava, mango 
and citrus fruits. However, Dr. 
V.P, Singh, Director of Research, 


stressed to further experiment 
this observation and demonstrate 
for the benefit of the farmers. 


Between 16th and 23Td Janu¬ 
ary, 1997 the following schedule 
of telecast on higher education 
through £NSAT-fD under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The progrannme is presented in 
two sets of one hour di'ratk* 
each every day from 6.00 a m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 pjn. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

lat TranamiasioB 
6.00 ajn. to 7.Q0 ajn 

16.1.97 

"Silver Magic-I" 

Teacher Education in India" 
"Plants in your House" 

18.1.97 

"Eyes in the Skv : Remote 
Sensing - Ul" 

"Jute-Enzymes in Jute Indus- 
try-V 

"India, An Idea' 

19.1.97 

Theatre Architecture -II 
Modem Theatre" 

"Modem Fainting and 
Salvador Dali" 

The Fountain Head of 
Freedom Fighters of Andhra 


and Phosphate Institute of Cana- 
da-lndia Programme presented a 
comprdiensive account of the im- 
pwtance of potassium in various 
crops, while Dr. M S. Oswal, 
Head, Departmait of Soil Science, 
CCSHAU revealed that soil po¬ 
tassium map of Haryana had 


21.1.97 

"Conservation and non-con¬ 
servation Fields" 

"Iron in the Cells" 

"Fragments from the Past 
National Archives-IT 

23.1.97 

"Silver Magic-H" 

"No, Thanks!" 

"Channels of Health 
Ccanmunication" 

End Traaamiasion 
1.00 p.m. to 2.00 p jn. 

16.1.97 

"Searching the Frontiers : 
Alternate Building .Material" 
"Reflection of an Author" 

17.1.97 

"Special Care for Special 
Children" 

"Metallurgy in Ancient India" 

"Algdtraic Steueture-IU; 
Groups" 

18.1.97 

"History trf Indian Painting* 
Xn; The New Indian 
Paintings" 


Dr. G. Dev, Director, Potash been prepared byhis department 

News from UGC 
Countrywide Classroom Programme 

Pradesh: Garimella" 



’Family S«te»: Two Socs-ll 
(Korean)" 

19.1.97 

No Telecast 

20.1.97 

*Quetti(ni Time" 

"ClaMtcal Mechanics - VII ,■ 
Galilean Invariance" 

"Future of Educational 
Research* 

21.1.97 

"Gravimetric Estimation of 
Barium" 

Tronouncing English" 
"Medicinal Drugs ; Is the 
Medication more Lethal" 

22.1.97 

"Indigo Dyed Fabrics" 

"Links with our Past" 
"Integrated Pest Manage¬ 
ment" 

23.1.97 

"Introduction to Social An¬ 
thropology - r 

"Geo-Engineering; Studies in 
Coal Mines" 

"Values in Education" 

Hiiuli Tdecaat 
WR; 6.00^ 6.30 

17.1.97 

sm TRRsq cim - m" 

20.1.97 

"TPI - I" 

22.1.97 

RfiHR - ni’ 


News from Abroad 


Admission to French Universities 

sreking ad- other examination which makes a 
candidate eligible for university 
studies in his/her own country is 
also accepted for the purpose of 
enrolment. 

Those interested in enrdlit^ 
themselves for Engineering are 
required to write (Srectly to the 
French institutitm trf their choice. 
Candidates have to meet their 


mission into French universities 
for the academic year 1997-98 at 
the undergraduate level (first cycle), 
in Arts, Sciences, M^icine and 
l^w, must undergo pre-inscrip¬ 
tion formalities (provisional en¬ 
rolment). 

Candidates seeking admis¬ 
sion into the first cycle will have 


Sion into Ae first cycle will have Candidates have tomeet their 
Si!? T completed forms by own expenses (tuition fee, living 

3uth January and u^ergo a expenses, travd, etc.) in foreign 
F^h language tot on Thursday curreiKy (roughly 40/100 French 
20th Februaryl997. Francs ^yem). 

S-L.. •__ • 


For admission into the first 
, :le of a French universi^, it is 
preferable for the candidate to 
nave a Bachelor's Degree. How¬ 
ever a candidate with *^10+2" may 
appear for the entrance examina¬ 
tion. The university to which he/ 
she applies will decide upon the 
equivalence to be granted. Any 


- —--- ..... Pre-inscription forms, avail- 

cycle of a French university, it is able unto 15th January 1997, 

and other details may be 
obtained from the Director, 
C.E.D.U.S.T., French Centre for 
Documentation on Universities, 
Scioice and Techncdogy, Embas¬ 
sy of France, 2, Aurangzeb Road, 
NewDelhi-llOOll. 



TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

(A Deemed Umversily) 

Post Boi No. 8313. Doonar. Murnbai • 400f>88 


ANNOUNCES ADMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING 
ACADEMIC programmes 1997-96 

t. HLA. tn SOCIAL WORK (Ful^bme 2 years) with speculations 
In (i) Criminology and Correctional Ai^mistration (CCA), (ii) Family 
and Chid Welfare (FCW), (ii) Metical and Psychiatric Social Work 
(MPSW), and (iv) Urban and Rural Community Development 
(URCO) 

EllgiWtIty: A First Bachelor's Degree in (i) Arts / CcMTiinerca / 
Science / Engineering with a minimum aggregate marks of 45%. 
(35% for SC/ST); (k) Law / Medicine ! Nursing with a minimum 
ag^agate marks of 50% (40% for SC/ST). or the equivalent grade. 

2 . M.A. In PERSONNEL HANAQEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS (Full-time 2 years). 

EHgIbdIty: A First Bachelor's De^ee in (i) Arts / Commerce / 
Medkine / Law / Nur^ng with a msiirmsn ag^egate rrrerks of 50% 
(40% lor SC/ST) 9r b>e equivalent ^ade; (ti) Science / En^r^eering 
with a minimum aggregate marks of 55% (45% for SCfSJ). 

3. CERTIFICATE IN SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
(Fulhtime One Semester; June 30, 1997 to October 29, 1997). 
Ellgibfltty; A Bachelor's Degree in any disc^Kne with a iranimum 
of 3 years axpmnce In ttie field of social waHare / development 
programmes. 

Laet date for receipt of completod application form for 
programme Noa.1, 2 and 3 la 29^1997, 31.1.1997 and 23.5,1997 
r ea poctivoly? 

AdnHaelon: Throui^ Entrance Test fdtowed by Orotq} Discussion 
and Interview. The teat wlH be held at the hatttute only, to Aine 
1997 For detarb see advertswnent appeased in the Tunes of Incfia 
(Miiffnbai) on 2nd December 1906 and the Employrnent News dated 
7.12 96 Of write to Assistant Registrar (Academic) of the Institute. 
Mumbai Dr. S.K. Bandyopadhyay 

Date; 7.1.97 REGISTRAfi 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Glory of Indian Libraries during Muslim Rule 

Alcana Qiattopadhyay* 


9iaiUiA]]auddina]idRJC.Sout.LlbnrfaaaiidUbnrlaBab%diii- 
ing Mvalim Rnk la India. New DdU. Rdiance PvUidiiag Ho«ns> 
1996. Pp. viii+275. Ra. 37S, $77. 


The book under review stud¬ 
ies the carigin, growth and devd- 
(^nn^t of books and libraries in 
India during the medieval poiod 
which coeval with Islamic rule in 
India. It is a graphic record of 
how the knowledge and wisdom 
of the scholars had been acquired, 
processed and preserved for the 
future generations of researchers 
and schcdars interested in this pe¬ 
riod. 

In the introductory chapter 
the book hi^lights the &ct that 
in the Mughal period the formal 
education through books was the 
privilege of a select few belong¬ 
ing to the upper classes of the 
society like the Brahamins, 
Kshatriyas and the royal nobility. 
Theteachingand learning of these 
select few took place in the mo 
nastic organizations, palaces of 
kings and houses of the nobility. 
The bodis and libraries of these 
pec^le were usually meant for 
and used by a few st^olars only. 

There is a Sanskrit saying, 
Kosman Achryah which means that 
to have a library is to be an educa¬ 
tor. This shows how much pres¬ 
tige, privilege and responsibility 
was attached to a person having a 
library. Reading and cc^ying of 
manuscripts were considered re¬ 
ligious work of great merit. The 
manuscript writers were re- 

'Assinlanl Ubrarim, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Unioersiy Library, Nan Oeihi-nO 
067. 


nowned schNars and they were 
recruited by emperors, kii^ and 
feudal lords. They were htmoured 
and respected by the nobility. 
They also acted as the custodians 
of mamiscripts and keepers of die 
court libraries. Consequently rare 
bocJcs of arts, sciences and philos¬ 
ophy adorned the court libraries. 

Next three chapters are de¬ 
voted to the libraries of Delhi 
Sultanate, Mughal dynasty and 
dteDeccani kingdoms. 

Dynasties such as Ghulaman, 
KhiliM, Tughlaque, Lodhi, etc 
were great patrons of learning. 
King Jalal-ud-din Khiljee ac¬ 
quit^ and preserved many great 
books for his Imperial Library 
and appointed a great Indian poet 
Amir l^usru as the Librarian of 
his Imperial Library. Humayun 
himself was a great scholar and 


scientist. He was very fond of 
books and new sdent^ instru¬ 
ments. He desired his collections 
of scientific instnunents to be 
used for the welfare and prosper¬ 
ity of his people. He had a rare 
c^ectlrm ctf books on matlwnat- 
ics, astrology, religion and phi¬ 
losophy. He fell (fown from the 
stairs of his library at Purana 
Quila of Ddhi, and lost his life. 
This shotra his love and devotion 
to books and libraries. 

Afitf the fall of Mu^l Em¬ 
perors in India Britishers' took no 
inte-est to maintain these librar¬ 
ies, instead they transferred 
many precious documents to Eu¬ 
rope. Today many Europ^n li¬ 
braries have valuable bo^ and 
hand written manuscripts worth 
rrores of rupees from India. 

The fifth chapter traces the 
history of few special libraries. 
The rarest of the rare collections 
of these libraries also find a de¬ 
tailed description in this chapter. 
These rare bmks need to be pre¬ 
served properly for the posterity. 

The sixth chapter is on the re¬ 
gional libraries. Librarie.s of 
Kashmir, Sayed Hamdani,and of 
great Madrasas, etc are described 
in detail in this chapter. The li- 



INDIRA GANDHI NATIONAL OPEN UNIVERSITY 


CORRIGENDUM 

In adcStion to the quaHHcations Hsted for the post of Professor kt 
Programme Evaluation under para (!) ki the adverfisemeirt ki 
UryversSy News dated 09 Dec, 1996 the foHowing quaWication 
win also be conskfered: 

M.A HI Etfocation and Eamorracs with Ph.D. in any chscipkne 
where Natistica) lools/melhods are extensfvely laed. 

Other quaRfications Rsted fo the said advertisement for the post 
of Professor of Pro^amms Evakiatlon remain imchanged. Lasl 
dMe tor Issue and last dMe of receipt of appKcation for tNs post 
have bmn exteruled upto 1S.01.1M7 arid K.01.1BS7 raspec- 

> 4 Jj 
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braries like Khuda Bakhsh Orien- KDatta), etc. hoped it will be of immense help 

tal Library, the Raza Library (Ra- The authors have put in a lot to scholars, students, and all 
mpur) and the Asfiyah Library of effort and dedicated work in those concerned with and inter- 
are the brilliant examples of liter- bringing out the volume. It is ested in the Mughal period, 
ary and artistic puruits of the In¬ 
dian Muslims of that time. These 
libraries are known throughout 
the world for possessing richest 
and rarest ccdlections of Oriental 
literature. At the end of this chap¬ 
ter a list of the selected manu¬ 
scripts has been provided. This 
list will be of immense use to the 
scholars working in this field. 

Chapter seven provides in¬ 
sight into how the library devel¬ 
opment in the medieval period re¬ 
ceived encouragement due to the 
availability of paper in the Islam¬ 
ic world. More extensive use of 
paper naturally aided production 
of books and building up of li¬ 
braries of these regions. The book 
has given detailed account of 
Muslim India, when book bind¬ 
ing was recognised as an art. Mus¬ 
lim binders excelled in the art of 
book binding by introducing var¬ 
ious new methods of decoration 
of covers with ornamental gold 
prints. 

The format of each chapter is 
uniform, first it gives the histori¬ 
cal account of libraries during 
that period, followed by exam¬ 
ples of prominent libraries of that 
region, in the text, the authors do 
not merely explain the details of 
libraries but also try to describe 
how these libraries influenced the 
socio-cultural life of people. 

The writing style of the book 
is lucid and easy to read, often 
primary sources are mentioned. 

The bibliography is extensive and 
the Index is detailed and helpful. 

Black and white photographs are 
well described. This book will 
provide an additional reading to 
the earlier publications, available 
in this field like — "Some leading 
Muslim libraries (S M Imamu- 
ddin), History of libraries : An¬ 
cient and .Medieval (D N Mar¬ 
shall), Library and librarian-ship 
of ancient and medieval India (6 


LNfVERSITY OF PONE 
State Eligibility Test (SET) 

To ba eligible for appointment as Lecturer in farulties of Arts, 
Social Sciences, Commerce, Science, Law and Education in 
Universities and Affiliated Colleges in Maharashtra, it is essential 
to clear NET of UGC or SET, ot Govt, of Maharashtra. University 
of Pune, as State Agency, would conduct FIFTH SET at S.N.D.T. 
(South Mumbai), Bombay (Kalina. North Mumbai), Pune, 
Kolhapur. Nasik, Jalgaon, Aurangabad. Nanded, Amravatl, 
Nagpur, Solapur, Chandrapur and Goa (Tategao Plateau) 
Centres, on Sunday, 30th March 1997 in. 

Marathi, Hindi, English, History, Economics. Philosophy, 
Psychology. Sociology, Politics, International Relations including 
Defence and Strategic Studies, Home Science, Library and 
Inlormation Science, Journalism and Mass Communication, 
Social Work. Mathematics, Statistics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology. Geology, Geography, Computer Science, Microbiology, 
Electronics. Science, Bio-chemistry, Commerce, Law, Education 
and Phskal Education. 

Hereafter, please note that Examinations in Philosophy, 
International Relations including Defence & Strategic Studies, 
Home Scrence, Journalism & Mass Communication, Geology & 
Law will be held once in a year, 

Conditions of Eligibility : Candidates who have secured 
5S% rrtarks in Master's Degree or Equivalent Examinations are 
eligible for this test Candidates who have appeared or will be 
appeanng at the qualifing Master's Degree Examination may also 
apply for this test However, they are required to pass P G 
Degree Examinations with at least 55% marks. 

Application Fomi + Prospectus available for Rs. 100/- by 
D.D payable to Registrar. University of Pune, Pune 411 007 on 
Stale Bank of India or Bank of Maharashtra from any Centre or 
SET Section, University ot Pune, in person/by post. Examination 
Fees Rs. 500/- 

Concession to Schedule Caste and Schedule Tribe, Blind 
and Physically Handicapped candidates in Form Fees. They buy 
the Application Form + Prospectus and adjust amount with 
Examination Fees. 

I^t Dale: Distribution 21st January 1997 

Submission 31st January 1997 

Ailvi. No.: 7.1 Dr. M.G.Takwale 

Jiale' 27/12/1996 Ofllg Registrar & Member Secretary (SET),, 





RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


A Hsi rewaick Rkoian rc^Mend for doctoral dcfreei to bitoaB QoivenMtof 


BKSUXaCAL SdSNCES 

Ho-PfaTllci 

1. Vuuho.A»hiint.SoUafiiBcliiaMaMt*belk«fhctto( 
ethuol la nt Uvo tad iataatbit. Paajab. Dr D K Dhiwan. 
E) ^m mem <rf Biophysks and Dr Akhttr Mahmood, Departmeat 
0 ^ Biodtesnistiy, Univeraity^ Qtandi^ih. 

Bto-Tcdmologjr 

1. RadhakriahAaB, A. liolatioiv, cha racterlaaHo a aad EI8> 
doi^ of indiganoiia CBllnlotytlc Bacl 0 fa oadar-WTlBg c 0 tt- 
dittooi wMi ra f t fO ca lo caUnlooa actialfy. Kerala. Dr V 
Thankamoit Reader and Head, Depaitmait of Bioaechnok^, 
University of Kerala, Thiruvananthapttram. 

2. Stapi, C. Depadatkm and dacoUn&riiatUm <d 

and diatillarj affluent by osold and badaria. Kerala. Dr 
V Thankainani, Reader and Head, Department of Biotechnok^. 
Univ^^ty Kerala, Thiruvaikanthapuram. 

Botuj 

1. AahaDevt A.niy*tologMaadblodtCBileaIttiidi«ioe 
die dloagcsiB production by dtaae cnlturoi of Yaana 
(Dioaeorea SPP). Kerala. Or C Mohanadaaan Ntir, Professor, 
Department of Botany, Univarslty of Kerala. 
TKirwananthapuram. 

2. Depa HansrtTanL Studiaa (m potential uac of aqaadc 
macrofdi 3 rlaa and phytowaetaa in removal of mtlala fron 
waale water. Vikram. Dr D M Kumat^t, Lecturer. School of 
Studies in Botany, Vikram University, U^in. 

3. Jacobkutty. M1. Ko ry om or pbologicaJ atudias in alliom 
aaCiTiiinlinn. Kerala. Dr K V Bhavanandan, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Botany, University of Kerala. Kariavattofn- 

4. Katiyar, Vinita. Study of aelacted tree apedea in 
rmponac to So,*No, cffecta at dltfcrcnt growdi atagca. Vikram- 
Dr PS Dttbey, Prof andHead, School of Studies in Botany, Vikram 
University, IQ^ain. 

5. Kodiy, Reena. Conaangiilnity atndlaa in lnl«cedin$ 
caata aad cooimuBlIica. Kerala. Dr PGopaUkriduia PiUai, De¬ 
partment of Botany. University of Kerala, Kariavattom. 

6. ^lakcela, N. Consanguinity atodim among tfia MuaUma 
■ad Nayua. Kerala. Dr P Copalakrishna PfUal, Department of 
Botany, University of Kerala, Thiruvanandwpunm. 

7. 9ialikiiinar, D. Tiaiua culture atadlca on tract. Kerala. 
Dr AahaUtha S Nair, Lecturer, Department of Botany, University 
of Kerala, KariavaHaOL 

8. Thomas, Ra^ H Wiy-to-toak^ and IntaractHty cf- 
f^a frf Cdr Zn, and Mb. on eacaads actiw. and Ibelr detoxifl' 
atkn by blazoles- Kenla. Dr V P Sii^ Sdnwl of Studies in 


Botany, VUoam Univcfii^, 

9. Vadda, Vaaanta RanHobofPfc e ii gs sM t i e A rfm m mtu m 
and othat wblta rp> ftmgi la traatmawf of fcralf Match alBm 
ealB. Vikiain. Dr O P Mall, Prof, School of Studiaa bi Botany, 
Viknm Univenily, l^^ain. 

ZooloRy 

1. B. Vinod Kumar. Cytnganaric Modlai M thyroid aao- 
plasma Kerala. Dr Rsvindmn Ankaddl, Aaat Profcasor. Re^Umal 
Cancer Craitie, Thiruvananthapunm. 

Z Mahajan, Monika. Studlae on tha Isvolvcmmkt of sine la 
obeaity, diabetaa and hypercholattafoltmla la hamaas. 
Pat^ih. Dr$ K Taneia, Department cd Zook^, Pa<^ Uid^nrisiky, 
Qiandigarh. 

3. Uena, S. Egaci of an iadfgenoni hypoglycemic drug on 
diibatk rata. Kerala. Dr Oommen V Ooanmen. Prof and Head, 
Depsitmcni of Zoology, Univefsity of Kerala, Karlavataun- 

4. Sreekumar, P C. Maaamalian divaralty In Neyyar, 
Eravikttlam and Sikat Valley. KenU. Dr M Balakhshnan. Pnd, 
Department of Zoology, Univmity of Kerala, Kariavattom. 

5. Sindhu, $ Mcchaalam of javaaile honnoiw bloayatiha' 
•ia in certain peat Inaactt. Kerala Dr D Murateedharan, Prof, 
Dep«rtm«nt of Zoology, Univenity of Kerala, Kariavsitom. 

6. Vai;^>ese, Sheelu Effect of tfiyroid hormones oa the 
metabobam of phos^iolipids la a flah Analoi Twoiifania 
Kerala Dr Oommen V Oommen, Prof and Head, Department of 
Zoology. University of Kerala, Kanavattam 

EARTH SYSTEM SOBNCBS 

Gaolofy 

I Kapoor, Rakesh A contribution to the 
mkropalaaooiolo^, itratigrapbyand aedteMotologkalatiid- 
iea of Ntogtoe atrata of Dliaramfala Hintachal 

Pradeah, India. Pan)ab. Dr R Y Sii^ and Dr A D AhluwaUa, 
Department of Ceokigy, Par^eb University, Chandigarh. 

Z Mawale, Yadao Kumar. Train ahidiaa, emplacanePt kh 
oemadca k tiine relation batw eaa daforBiatloa eptoodm A 
mtiamor^ik tveala : Uetela Ckaoltc, Ewt Rajaathaa. 
Cenir. Dr P P Roddy, Department of Applied Ceoktgy, Dr 
Harisii^^ Cour ViahwavidyaU, Sagar. 

3. Saridta, R. Pramure tamparaturt fhdd eotidltloaa aad 
Bietnmorphk hlatory of tha Nagmoll granite aaaaalfL SouBt- 
cm India, Kerala. Dr M Santhoih, Sdmtiat, Cmtae for Eardi 
Science Studies, Trivandrum. 

ENGINEEKINC SC3ENCES 

Eagiaaorifig 

1. Saheeda, P A. Simulaefon of ayachr^us m oeq aa ata 












EOUCAlKmAL KYCHOUXnr 

Qnbu. ChuakaUt. Cattuic «kI nnWHble iuiiMB devtl' 
opmoA. Hi Ea tn Eiiiapt 20(4), >9K. 

Hurtado, Sj-lvia. How dtvcnity tStcit taadilag and kani- 
ing. Edid Ba«ml 77(4), 19K, 27-«. 

Pads, LauKBt A and othaxs, livca o( caramitineiit; Hlgjtar 
adtuadon in dw iik of dw new cooDnoiu. Ctaaga 20(3), 1994,10- 
5. 

Renaod, Robert D and Many, Harry G. Agiqg, penonabty 
and laaddiig aBectivteaaa jn academic paydulagita. Baiaardi 
in Hr Bda 37(3), 1996, 323-40. 

Waddna, Karen E. W(Hk|dace laandng : Changliy dmaa. 
riianging pndicca. Haw Dbedioni far Adult and 
Bdutf, 1995.3-16. 

Weinstein, aai»EUeii.Laaniing how to laarn: Aeaaaattlal 
aIdU for the 21sl century. Bdn] Racord 77(4), 1994,49-52. 
EDUCATIONAL aOCraOGY 

neree, Devld R. Gmwianily coDegaa as comuoity bttOd- 
eis. Ednl Racord 77(4). 1994,30-1. 

EDUCATKMAL POUCY A PLANNINC 

McDaniel, OlafC In search of the futuic mle of govemmcnl 
in higher education policies : Repott of a multecrtteria analysis. 
Hr Edn In Baropc 20(3), 1994,59^74. 

UNESCO H3UCY papers for dwuige and devciopcnent in 
higher edticaiioo. New Praodan In Edn 24(3), 1994.284-334. 

EDUCATIONAL ADEHNBTRATKm 

Bnot-Kolduiis, 5 C M van de. Unfveiaity taadiefs and higher 
ed n ca t i(i n bilematiortalnetiw>t to .HtBtolnBnr»pe2P(3X 1995, 
7S-93. 

Dill, David D and others. Acaeditatian A academic quality 
atanrance : Can we get there irosi bere? Otanfs 24(5), 1994, 
17-24. 

GUdden, Robert Aocredilationst a crasaroads. Ednl Racnd 
77(4X1996,22-4. 

INDUSncY INSmiTTION interaction: Die Tata Steel expe¬ 
rience (EdiUrteO. J of Engg Idk 9(4), 1994,544. 

Kumaraswami Pitlai, K. Gtohe l iwtioo in higher educetioo ; 
A perspective. Naur nunUen tat Bdn 24(3), 1994,270-2 

Madbavan, M. TQM in educational institutions, faidlsn J of 
Tech Edn 19(2), 1994,29-32 

Naian^an, R. Rmouice mebOiaation and management in 
technical education. lndiu}af Tech Edn 19(2), 1994,17-21. 

Qatar, Allan W. biatitational confllcL New Dfaacliaiis far 
Hr Efa 92.1995,5942 

Spom, Barbara. Managing univcisity cultuie: An analysis of 
the iclafisnthfp betweert inadlutlraial cutaun and mana^nat 
approaches. Hr Edn 32(1), 1994,41-40. 


ThneHE , Adrian and cdhnal Rnle of amployca ranmanicn- 
tkm tat achtavlng c opanltm ant and quality In hitter adncnthm. 
QaaHty JbraiunoalnSfaidQ), 1994.12-20. 

CURRICULUM 

Edlger, Marlow. Tha physical education cuirlculimi 
PMgtsM of Bdn 71(4), 1994, E2-4. 

loatph. K & Vatan loadid cniHcnlnm : Head of dw hour. 
Nate faondan in Bdntt(3>, 1994, ^-58. 

KraiodtvlX Petr. The humanities and dia social sdancas In 
tranaiinn. Hr Edn fa Btmp* 20(4), 1995,141-2 
TEACHERS A TBAdONC 

HagatliDl. L H. ht at dtaUpl fasirUy fa teadwr adtstndcm with 
refarems to Mgher edttcndott ) of Un A Soda) OMRS 4(24), 
19915444. 

Herdia, Rudolf C. Teaching as a aulrvarsfva activity : 
PadagOBiaa tar diai«a. Naur Proatton fa Bdn 24(», 1994,234- 
48. 

EDUCATXmAL REEBAROI 
Beig, Carta. Academy leaeeith instftutee tod anfveisidea. 
Hr Edn fa Europe 20(4), 1995,157-40 

Daeptc. A. Research and dw youi^ ganetadon. Hr Edn fa 
Eim^ 20(4), )995.230-2 

Kember. David and McKey, )an. Action caasarrh inUi die 
quality cd student teaming: A pandigm for faculty developmeiM. 
) of Hr Bda 47(9, 1994,524-54 

Noser, Thoanas C and olheis. Reaearch producdviiy and 
perceived teaching cflectivemas : A survey of economics fsrulty 
Riecardi fa Hr Edn 37(3). 1994.299321. 

Webster, David S and SUnner, Tad. Rating Hi D programs: 
Whst die NRC Report says ... and doesn't say Qtanga 24(3). 
1994.22-44. 

EDUCVITIONAL TECHNOLOCr 
Couper, Rosa and Kaye, Jofat. Uatiig comfniier g ene r a t ed 
imsgea and text lor the wltok o( an undergradaaie course. Erlltah 
;af Ednl TadI 27(2), 1994,114-22 

Gates, BOL UiAtd up far learning i Ustag tcdmology n 
campua. Ednl Racnrd 77(4), 1994,34-41. 

Mad&nton. AOan and odiara. An invsiilDiy of pedagogioal 
conslderadona tar Interactive televisloii.) of Dtafanct Bdn lOdX 
1995,75-94. 

Ptowman, Lydia. Natralfve, Unearfly and inteiscdrity : 
Making sense of fnimaclive tmildinedfa. itaittali J of Ednl Tadi 
27(2), 1996,92-105. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 
NardvaU, Robcct C and faialoii, Jolin M. An atfamadye 
debnitfcio of qualily of unfaipaduale odlcge educadon : To¬ 
wards usable hnowledge fcir imp r ovement J of Hr Ete 47(5). 
1996,483-97. 



CLASSIFIED AD VERTISEMENTS 


anna university 

CHENNAI 600 025 

advertisement 

No. 001-2/PR-14/96 DATED 13.12.96 
Applicatiutih m the prescribed form 
• re invited fur the pust uf At-sistant Prufes- 
sor in the field uf Dibatiler Mitif;ahon and 
.Management. Application form along 
with details of required v^uahhratum and 
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Editor; 

'OfTTfikrffNBto 


Our higher education system is one of the largest in the world. In 
spite of all its maladies, it is destined to face the challenges of the 21st 
century, no matter whether thc»e challenges are related to ecotromic 
developmertt, technology absorption, technology development or even 
spiritual or philosophical development. It is huge, diverse, and widely 
dispersed, h is a time tested system and a functional one at that. 
Therefore, we can be legitimately proud of being a part of it, in spite of 
its maladies. Ifsomeof us are critical of the present status of the higher 
educaHon, it is nothing unusual and in fart it is a healthy concern as 1 
have not come across any academia wrho b satisfied with their system 
of higher education, no matter whether he b coming from Great Brit¬ 
ain, United States of America or Australia. It may appear as though 
our higher education system has no specific system-goal or goab,but it' 
had always responded to the naHonal needs whenever there Was a 
specific demand, almost immediately and effectively. For example, 
when we needed more engineers at the time of Chinese aggression in 
early 1960s, universities had redoubled their pace and generated engi¬ 
neers of high calibre with the available infrastructure in a short span of 
time. Likewise, when the computer era had come in a large way 
through the advent of personal computers in the early eighties at least 
in our country, the universities had geared themselves, exploiting the 
mathematics and physics faculty to generate a large cadre of world 
class computer scientbts or applicationbts writhtn a decade. We never 
had depended on foreign expertbe to train our teachers as it happens 
in many third world countries. In fart, the entire higher educational 
system appears to me as a huge giant perhaps half slumbering for 
want of adequate nourishment, but potentially capable of doing any¬ 
thing with appropriate support and direction. Nonetheless we may 
have to take note of out shortcomings and try to do sottvething remedi¬ 
al so that it can serve us better. In that spirit, 1 would like to discuss 
with you some relevant points, which in my opinion, had affected the 
system of higher education as a whole and the liberal arts and scirtice 
universities in particular which had rendered them to appear anaemic 
and a bit emaciated. 

1 would like to share with you briefly a few of the principles or 
practices in the past that had gradually eroded the image of our 
education system in general and thereby caused considerable damage 
to our good old universities viz. the liberal arts general universitiesw. 

faVWte fViair Acf^Anrt m rvsiWIi/* T alc<*s vrvlf 


a few remedi^ steps thtf weshovtd confer taking 
in revving the situaticm. The first event fiul had 
caused a considerable dainage to the itnage of our 
univosities was the well intentioned move of estab¬ 
lishing the various national laboratories outside the- 
university system. This single event had ccanpletely 
weakened the research in the universities by divert¬ 
ing the best of available human and monetary re¬ 
sources. What was left with the universities, conse- 
(]uaitly was the respcoisibility of training the re¬ 
search scholars rather than undertaking any pur¬ 
poseful mission oriented re^arch. Research funds 
were conseipiattly diverted to these national labo¬ 
ratories, which had deprived the universities of be¬ 
ing nujor parbiers in generating new knowledge, 
though it htt been identified and entrusted as one of 
major functions of the universities, along with teach¬ 
ing and extoision. 

No other country in the world had done this 
kind of damage to the university system. Many 
countries in the world have had some research orga¬ 
nizations outside the university system, but they 
were alt established with a specific mission in de¬ 
veloping highly specific kitowledge and technolo¬ 
gies. The CNRS of France, CSIRO of Australia, the 
Maxplank Institutes in Germany were all estab¬ 
lished for certain specific missions related to certain 
specific technology or the devdopment of certain 
products. Unfoftunatdy, we have gone into broad 
spectrum research institutes like the National Phys¬ 
ical Laboratory, National Chemical Laboratory, 
Coitre for Cellular and Molecular Biology, Nation¬ 
al Institute erf Oceanografrfiy, National Botanical 
Research Institute, which are not in real sense of the 
terms the research institutes of that specific types 
Biat we find world over. They are very broad based 
and really the 'subject of study' institutes covering 
ail erf phj^ks, chemistry or biology. 1 can under¬ 
stand tile rationale for establishing institutes like. 
Central Leather Research Institute, Central Drug 
Research Iietitute or Central Ekctrochemical Insti¬ 
tute, but cannot comprdiend the idea of National 
Physics, Chermstry and Biology Institutes. They arc 
at best mono-faculty universities, committed only 
for research, voy much like law or medicine or 
regioaial language universities that are coming up 
now, in increasing numbers. 1 have no doubt that if 
such facilities were established within the universi¬ 
ty system, they wendd have enhanced the quality 


and,image of our unlyentilasj. By tgtwrarii^ the 
vita} research activities frmn the univmities, we 
have neither done justice to scieatific leseatch nor to 
the academic advancemmit. 1 do not think, these 
laboratories had done anything significant that a 
univeniri^ system could not achieve with the same 
magnitude of inputs. Prof Bhide, a good friend of 
mine and a former Vice-ChanceUqr of Pune Univer¬ 
sity, used to say, that the fuiids spent on the land¬ 
scaping and maintenance trf Ihe lawiu (rf these na¬ 
tional laboratories are far more than the entire bud¬ 
get of an average sized uravenity in our cmintry. 
How i wish such institutes were within the univer¬ 
sity campuses and thus sharing the resources and 
enhancing the quality of teaching and research! 

The second major move that had hurt the uni¬ 
versities was the bifurcation and removal frcun the 
general universities of the technical and profession¬ 
al education. The UTs and UMs are no different from 
tive universities eitiier in their mission or in their 
methods. Any one of the universities could have 
become an UT and UM if the extent of support and 
foreign tie-ups were extended with the proper thrust 
and direction. One should seethe range of faculty in 
any typical UT. They have all the faculties (subject 
speciality departments) of any other typical liberal 
arts university, ranging from humanities, basic sci¬ 
ences, social sciences, and even languages besides 
some engineering subjects. Except for tire high input 
and the 'clout' of having the prestigious word tech¬ 
nology' suffixed, I do not see any difference between 
ITT Madras and S.V. University, Tirupathi or UT, 
Madras or Annamalai University or for that matter, 
between UT Kanpur and Aligarh Muslim Universi¬ 
ty. The UTs also offer degree programs in the field of 
basic sciences and in social sciences as well. These 
traditional faculties in the institutes erf technology 
have very marginal contribution to the Technolo¬ 
gy” education of the predominantly large under¬ 
graduates who are trained. True, there are such 
institutes like CalTech and M.I.T. in U.S. and in 
otiier countries but not as an alternative to tiie uni¬ 
versity system. They may have developed certain 
additional facilities for practical training to provide 
tile required skiUs but otiierwise they only supple¬ 
ment the universities. 

The trend erf divesting the traditionat universi¬ 
ties from having the various prrrfemiuial faculties 


started with the establishment of independent State 
Agricultural Universities and it is now extended to 
other professional and ntm-professional subjects 
also. The)' now include, technology, medicine, man¬ 
agement, animal husbandry and the list is now ex¬ 
panding to the faculty d Law, regional, national 
and classical languages. They all have become 
mono-faculty ufuveisities with the result, the tradi¬ 
tional liberal arts universities have been mostly re¬ 
duced to confine to the teaching of undergraduates 
and graduates in the limited areas of basic sciences 
and social sciences besides various languages. All 
the splintered mono-faculty universities, deemed 
universities and other categories have taken away 
the substantial portion of the brighter sectors of our 
acadonic programs leaving very little to the general 
universities to attract thebright students and higher 
resources. This had affected all the 155 and odd 
number of the general universities and nearly 95% 
of the total of about 6 million students. From a re¬ 
cent issue of AlCTE Newsletter, 1 gather that the 
total enrolments of all Engineering, Technology, 
Management, and part of their Computer Science 
are only about 2 5 to 3.0 lakhs compared to nearly 60 
lakhs of students in the general stream. The number 
of students enrolled in the professional courses are 
of course, much smaller. The following table gives 
the details of budget allocation. (Total Ministry of 
Human Resource Development budget approved 
for 1994-95). 

Even a cursory look at the non-plan allocation of 
funds by Ministry of Human Resource Develop¬ 
ment for the year 1994-95, not including the States' 
Plan and Non Plan provisions and the 8th Plan 
provisions of the Centre, will reveal that for every 
student undergoing training in technical institu¬ 
tions is provided with as high as 13 fold of the per 
capita allocation for a student in the general univer¬ 


sities. The same pattern of differential treatment 
could be seen in all the other components of govern¬ 
mental allocations for general and technical educa¬ 
tion sectors. 

if we take into consideration the fact that a large 
number of 450 engineering colleges are self-financ¬ 
ing, and all of them are affilMed to tht general imioer- 
sUies, the ratio will go up further than indicated 
above. The important point is that the Government, 
the only provider for education, has perception that 
higher general education is something ordinary and 
of 'janatha' category catering to the mass of the 
student population for no specific purpose or ad¬ 
vantage to the nation. This is reflected in their allo¬ 
cation of as much as 14% of their total education 
budget for training a couple of htmdred thousand 
students while apportioning only marginally high¬ 
er percentage viz. ] 9% for the general higher educa¬ 
tion that caters to about 5.5 million students with 
about three lakhs of teachers. 

If we look at the same facts and figures from 
another angle, the discrepancy will be evident even 
more glaringly. In a recent report from the outgoing 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Roorkee, it has 
been brought out that in general the IITs spend as 
much as 2.5 to 4.0 lakhs of rupees per student per 
year, while the University of Roorkee, which is also 
a technical university, is spending only about a lakh 
of rupees. I could not help comparing the 'unit cost" 
worked by the Justice Punnayya Cemunittee at a 
mere Rs. 20,000/- for a social sciences students and 
about Rs. 25,000/- for science students in the gaier- 
al universities, in fact these “unit costs' of students 
in the liberal arts colleges affiliated to any universi¬ 
ty will be very much lower and probably around 
Rs. 5000-8,000/-. 1 do not think 1 need to belabor any 
more in highlighting the disparity in inputs between 
technical and general education. However, I do not 


Table-1 ; Funding Pattern for Tshnical and General Higher Education 


Tt/pe of Bio. 

No. of 

No- of 

No. of students 

Fitnds 

Per capita 


liniK. 

CeUeges 

(in 

(in enmrs) (Rupees) 


Hi^er Education 
(General) 

155 

8Z0Q 

55 

697.99 

1269 

Higher Education 
(Technical) 

24 

*450 

3 

486.29 

16210 



•A large number o( them are self financing colleges. 




see any Justification in desnanding a betttf perfiu^ 
mance fiom the already starved arid cMidemned 
outcast oi the academia. We are talking of quality 
and relevance and we are talking about 
vocationalization and career orientation of the con- 
denuied cousin for getting that vocatianalizati(Ui 
and career cniaitation are as much needed fin' the 
undergraduates of the Technical Education stream 
as tiiey are in no better position to fit into any techni¬ 
cal job as a general stream graduate. I am very 
happy to team that many universities of technology 
are activdy pursuing the career orioitation efforts 
through special training courses. Apparently, qual¬ 
ity and relevance are evading evoi the technical 
educati<Hi. This is in spite ci the fact that we have 
spent more on technical education right from the 1st 
Plan (1951-56') through 8lh Plan (1992-97) than what 
we have invested on higher general education. The 
cumulative amount spent since the first plan till 
today for tile develc^ment oi technical education is 
Rs. 5453 crores while the figure for general higher 
educaticHi during the same period is only Rs. 4490 
crores. These figures should be looked in tiie back¬ 
drop of the number and size of the institutions and 
students involved in both the systems of educatkui. 
(Details taken out erf Table 6 of DPEP 8tudies-2 enti¬ 
tled ‘Burfjetsry Resources for tiucution', 1951-52 to 
1993-94; brought out by the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Ministry erf Human Resource Development.) 

Anotho^ point of relevance here, is our small 
study on the employee profiles erf some of the small 
and medium scale industries. Obviously, our con¬ 
scious effort to support substantially the technical 
education is to promote and sustain industrializa- 
timi of the country. It is on the presumption that 
utiien the fruits of our globalization and liberaliza- 
tiiMi of our industrial and ecemomic policies are real¬ 
ized, we should not face shmtage erf technical per- 
sffluiel. That, perhaps was the intention. However, 
whoi analyzed, the number of graduates employed, 
technical or otherwise, in these industries, we find 
tiiat there are only 4 to 6% of than with technical 
qualifications (i.e., B.E., and above) and nearly 90% 
are the graduate from the maiiutream of liberal 
arts education, in other words, we need nearly 10 or 
more erf genaal education graduates for every engi¬ 
neer employed even in an industry. Therefwe, even 
frean the industrializatiem point of view, we must 
stroigduen and expand our general universities and 
ctrfleges with adequate support. 


1 have belaboted witii these figures and facts 
not to say how one sector of higha educatimi is 
preferred againat ^ otiter, but to drive home tile 
point how if the tedmical education had continued 
to be port of tile general universities, as it used to be 
in our country in the past, and as it is wwld over 
evoi now, the university system would have flour¬ 
ished and performed better titan what they are to¬ 
day. 

Another trend tiiat has eaten imo tiie resmirces 
of the universities is tiie prerfiferation irf private 
foundations conceived and established sround and 
by tile erstwhile leaders of our academia fiooi the 
science and technology organizstiimt and public 
life. Delhi School of Economics with the support and 
patronization of tiie leading econonnists in the Gov¬ 
ernment Madras IiMitute of Development Studies, 
Madras School of Ecmiomics, Jawaharlal Ndini 
Centrefor Advanced Research, V.K.R.V. RaoGoitre 
of Economics, a scene (rf other foundations fuiKticm 
in the name of living at Ute legends. They seek and 
siphon out of either the education budget or SfcT 
budget (grated through various governmental 
agoicies oi what legitimately should have come to 
the universities. Most of these foundations last until 
tile founders survive and tiien continue to be a drain 
on the government for some years before folding up. 
On the other hand, if these leading figures associate 
themselves with any university of their choice and 
promote the areas as of their choice, bringing with 
them tile rich experience tiiey have gained and the 
hinds that they could miutei, they Would have en¬ 
riched universities both academically and resource 
wise. The centre or department with which they 
were associated would thrive for a long time and 
benefit the generations <rf foculty and studmts. 1 do 
hope that our luminaries emulate the Nobel laure¬ 
ates, and the fh-esidents of tile advanced natitnis in 
taking up the prestigious Chairs in the leading uni¬ 
versities without wasting their time and effort in 
establishing a separate outfit ka whatever ben^t 
they desire. 

Indian univasities have been establifhed in the 
long tradition of the European establishments to 
provide higher education to the increasing nustiier 
of aspirants. We, in India, iievm had the tradition of 
organized—organization based—mass educatirm 
in genera] and high^ education in particular. The 



univeni^ rtandB bx providing multi-faculty and 
inulti-diad{dinary education-encompassing the en- 
tire-universal-spectrum of knowledge, simulta¬ 
neous!)' creating a cwporate atmosphere for faculty 
and students bdonging to diverse areas of study to 
interact, think and kam from their coevals belong¬ 
ing to other disciplines. Everything that is known to 
the human kind was ctdlated and made available to 
the aspirants under one roof. As the quantum of 
knowledge grew, the universities became larger ca¬ 
tering to die entire poet secondary students. The 
size of die western universities both in terms of the 
numb» of subjects taught, and in terms of the facul¬ 
ty and students enrcdled substantially increased. 
Thae was a concomitant increase in the quantum of 
input. There has been no distinction between the 
liberal arts subjects 0 (. professional areas study. 
They still cater to undergraduate students predom- 
inandy. almig With the postgraduate and research 
students. All the nujor milestones, in the progres¬ 
sive growth of science, technology and medicine, 
had eaianated largely horn the universities. Wheth¬ 
er it is a Newtoniah Physics, or Einstein's discover¬ 
ies, or the discoveries of new danents and their 
unique pri^rties and their place in the periodic 
table are all determined by the scientists and faculty 
of the university system. Even today, wh^a one 
looks at America, England, Australia and even the 
East European countries, it is the university that is 
the intellectual centa generating knowledge and 
genaating human resources and they enjoy an 
unenviable esteem. 

What has gtaie wrong in India? Why the gov¬ 
ernments shun the universities? If they feel promot¬ 
ing something essential for the national welfare, 
why do they aeate a different edifice. Why do pro¬ 
fessional educationists want to move away from the 
genaal stream? Why do intellectuals amd leadas of 
politics, social movements and scientists, given an 
Importunity like to keep themselves away from the 
university milieu? What made the university sys¬ 
tem to get into this self-emaciating situation and 
what we should do to r^ean tiie situation are sane 
cd the questions for which the answas should be 
found. 

It is my conviction, that the universities have 
got deeply entangled into the structural frame of the 
last century from which they find it difficult to extri¬ 


cate themselves. The very management structiue, 
the size and unwieldin^s of their various authai- 
ties such as Senate, Acadanic and Executive Coun¬ 
cil and above all the garb <d academic autonomy 
ivith which tiiey had resisted any change from with¬ 
out ae the fundamental causes fm their ptesoit 
predicament. They had resisted innovation, and had 
lost the confidence of the provider and the 
partner — the Government and the professionals. 
Th^ all, including the senior scientists and public 
persons, feel that they could do what they need cmly 
when they get out of the university systm. Scientif¬ 
ic laboratories had to be established outside the 
system, if they were to perform with a different 
administrative structure. Professionals thought that 
they were the minority in midst of the majority of 
liberal arts who controlled the functioning of the 
university. Senior scientists and other leaders feel 
that they will have no freedom and respect, if they 
come back to the university. If the downward slide 
of the respectability and faith of the university sys¬ 
tem is to be arrested, it is urgent that we change the 
numagemenl structure. 

The out-moded administrative structure is tile 
one that damages the image of the traditirnial uni¬ 
versities. It had given the impression that nothing 
much can be done effectively and quickly in tills 
system and to some extent it is also true. Therefore, 
those who want something done, find it easier and 
convenient to start new institutions adopting a bet¬ 
ter management model. Even the philantiiropists 
who wish to contribute to education, get tiie feeling 
that a new type of institution with a more favourable 
management structure such as tiie IlTs are the better 
place to donate. The term University' has become 
synonymous with ortiiodoxy. After all, I do not see 
any significant differowe between the QTs and the 
traditional universities either in the range of sub¬ 
jects offered or in tile quality of the feculty except 
that they have a reasonably gcxxl management sys- 
ten that is raponsive and rffective. A reasonably 
small court, and other academic bodies, with no 
scope for pobticization and fair representation frcan 
all sectors of education in the governance should be 
ahle to restore the confidence of all. 

Once the requisite modifications are made to 
bring the managonent structure very similar to that 
of UTs and OMs or better, we must be able to infuse 



confidence in all the sections of acadeania, whether 
general or pttrf^ional. 1 would like to plead to all 
those cowomed to take some active st^ to imple- 
moit at least the accepted or acceptable changes 
indicated in the various rqxtrts, fiiat are required in 
the management structure. This is the key step that 
might give a chaiue for resurrecting the sliding im¬ 
age and resources of the general university system. 

Another major change that we should do rather 
urg^tly is to get out of the affiliating mode of dis- 
pensing higher education. None in this system is 
fully respcmsiUe for quality. With the accreditation 
system well organized both for general and techni¬ 
cal education, there should be no difficulty in con¬ 
ferring full independmt status to all the wdl-known 
colleges as it had been done in U.K. and Australia in 
recent years. We may not give a full fledged univer¬ 
sity status and can do so after they are duly accred¬ 
ited. While doing so, we can integrate and merge a 
small number of contiguous institutions and give 
them the prerogative of omferring their own de 
gree. In Australia between 1988 and 1994, 19 uni¬ 
versities and 44 colleges became 36 universities 
through an extended process of amalgamaticm and I 
think we must be able to do such an exercise at least 
progressively. 

It is my view that each one of the universities, 
deemed universities including the IIT types should 
reverse the process of disintegration of the system 
and restore the composite nature of our universities 
by starting afresh faculties of libo-al arts and sci¬ 
ence, engineering and technology, medicine, agri¬ 
culture and law besides other things. Likewise, the 
numo-faculty universities should also diversify into 
multi-faculty systems. All universities should have 
both undergraduate and postgraduate programs so 
that each and every campus will have a minimal 
critical mass of student population making the sys- 
tm academically viable. It is not a difficult job, if 
we consider that our system is so young and small 
catering to only 5-6% of the relevant age group and 
it should grow to accommodate at least 25-30% of 
the target group as is has been elsewhere. That 
means at leaat a four fold increase in student enrol¬ 
ment can be expected in a decade or two in each of 
the categories universities — mono-acuity uni- 
vosities, institutes, and colleges. Therefore, they 
have ample scope to diversify, expand and thereby 


become a univeaity in the real soise of the term. 
Then there will be greater flow erf funife to each <®e 
of them and flie disparity that now exists betweoi 
the institutions erf higher teaming will disappear 

In conclusimt, I may say that in the higher edu¬ 
cation sector, the general univoaities get a step 
motherly treatment, by the government and public 
because of their sheer size in number and their out- 
nurded management structure. Systematic emacia¬ 
tion of the system began when the govemmait de¬ 
cided to support research in science and techrarfogy 
in a large way but considered that the universities 
were not the places to invest. The subsequent trend 
to separate professional education into independent 
numo-faculty universities aggravated the situation. 
Vifith the mushrooming of private foundations sit¬ 
ing Into the resources of the universities completed 
the emasculation of the liberal arts universities. All 
these had happened because, the university system 
was not able to change with the time and stuck with 
the self strangulating management structure, in¬ 
cluding the affiliating system of dispensing 
education — its pre-occupation with the ‘minimal 
standard' concerns through centralized external ex¬ 
amination, when the clientele were expecting quali¬ 
ty assurance and relevance. Consequently, it is left 
with “unwanted' and unattractive (to the students) 
academic courses, with which it can neither sell its 
products nor resurrect its lost image. 

If the universities in India are to gain the esteem 
they once enjoyed in our country and even now 
enjoy the world over, they should change their man¬ 
agement practices and revive all that had gone out 
of their portals like research, professional and 'rele¬ 
vant' programs of studies. They should become tru¬ 
ly multi-faculty universities vrith an eye on quality 
and credibility, 

1 know that 1 have said nothing new. 1 have 
rq>eated the known <mly to hasten some action, 
since the old onaladies continue to afflict the system. 
I would like to conclude by recalling what my illus¬ 
trious predecessor had already said three years ago; 
“TCnowing what to do and iwt caring to do it" can 
cause great harm not only to the system to which we 
bdtmg, but "can cast a shadow tsi oflter national 
endeavours as well". 



Excerpto friun Eie Inaugural Address 
by 

Shri ICV. Raghunatha Reddy 
Govonor oi West Bengal 

Higher education in India has traveled a long 
distance since the establishment of the three metro- 
pditan universities in Calcutta, Bombay and Ma¬ 
dras in mid-nineteenth century. Calcutta's jurisdic¬ 
tion from Peshawar to Rangoon has shrunk to a few 
districts in Wst Bengal and with the setting up of a 
large number of new universities, so has been the 
case with the most of the other universities of the 
pre-independence period. 

In the first flush of independence, the search 
was logically for the discovery of the soul of India 
which held centre stage in the Radhakrishnan Re¬ 
port. Education needed to be decolonised and linked 
to Indian ethos and culture. The leaders of the new 
nation — Pandit Nehru in particular — represent¬ 
ed a happy amalgam of both nationalism and inter¬ 
nationalism. Traditional India no doubt needed to 
be invoked to resurrect some of the sterling virtues 
of tolerance, piety, humanity and humanism, yet, at 
the same time independent India had to carve out a 
distinctive place in the comity of nations. Science, 
technology and diversification of speciafism were 
indispensable for both redirection of talent and re¬ 
building the nation. The HTs and CSIR establish¬ 
ments were no accident in history. These formed an 
integral part of a vision to equip the nation with 
scientific talent as also the temperament to cope 
with nation-building activities os well as to compete 
with international scientific developments. 

Unfortunately, with the passage of time, some 
of the grand missions of national reconstruction fell 
steadily by the wayside. Internationally, the bipolar 
world and the long cold-war regime created both 
political and intellectual uncertainties. Particularly, 
the confrontational scenario of internationalism took 
a heavy toll of human-development oriented scien¬ 
tific research. Iiutead, science was perverted to per¬ 
petuate the arms race. Globally the situation inflict¬ 
ed grievous blow to genuine scientific enquiry and 
to the search for amelioration of human misery. 

Our higher education has been western-orient¬ 
ed which went unabated even during the post-inde¬ 
pendence phase. Despite frantic efforts to build a 


self-rdiant scientific base, our h^ihet educaticit sys-^ 
tern suffered heavily from brain drain. .It was 
Guimar Myrdal who sensitised us to the imdesir- 
ahle phenomenon of intellectual conditioning of oui 
scholars at the prestigious overseas institutions like 
Harvard, Oxford or Cambridge. 

Higher education in a global village dcsninated 
by the hegemonic economic forces has to refashion 
itself to face the trauma of a highly competitive 
intellectual world. We are caught between the com¬ 
peting demands of a globally oriented scholarship 
fed by cyberspace and internet and the national and 
even micro demands.of essential.human resource 
development in terms of basic literacy, gender 
equality, human rights and communitarian values. 
There is the other strand of 'envirofunent'-related 
sustainable development philosophy that has been 
impelling fairly drastic changes in our educational 
curricula. Environmental sciences and a variety of 
cross-bred sciences, bio-technology, genetic engi¬ 
neering, computer-aided and powerful information 
processing methodologies have been pulling down 
the traditional boundaries pf all sciences—both 
physical and social. 

In many universities pure departments are fast 
giving way to 'schools' or 'interdisciplinar/ centres 
in a bid to reorganise teaching and research agenda. 
Alongside this, there is a noticeable trend towards 
techni-cizing society which has necessitated a de¬ 
gree of vocationalization of education. Large scale 
'lertiarization' of education in the interest of cre¬ 
ation of diverse function-specific skills is currently 
a universal phenomenon. Our educational system 
has for varied reasons been slow in catching up with 
this n^w societal demand. 

Pri vatizatiwi of education in the form of private 
universities, set up by private corporate sector 
would not help us to achieve the noble objectives set 
out in our constitution. 

Having had the opportunity to be present here, I 
request you to consider two basic issues that are 
uppermost in my mind: One, how to impart higher 
education to the greatest number of students with¬ 
out charging a high price for it and how to restore a 
place to values in our programme of higher educa¬ 
tion, so that we can make better human beings, not 
just earning robots. 



Information System for Reassessing Science 
Education in Colleges 

MaMGoei* 


introdoctiaa 

The development of highs' science education 
system in India has been a major policy concern of 
the government since Independence. The goal has 
been to carve out a path towards industrial devd- 
opm»it for a sustained economic growth. This has 
led to a vast infrastructure for higher education and 
a comparative advantage in terms of number of 
sdoitific & technical manpower. 

Indian education history is perhaps the longest 
and dates back to Aryans around 1000 B.C. The 
Gurukul system set the flrst example of formal edu¬ 
cation. The students stayed with teacher, served 
him in all possible ways and Gurv-Stishyt relation¬ 
ship was important. Only a class of people were 
given privilege erf getting educated and they would 
impart their wisdom to niters or to people at large. 
These centres continued to grow over the period. 
Howeva, afta a glorious rise, there was a decline 
which became more pronounced during the medi¬ 
eval times. Outside invasions caused much destruc¬ 
tion in society and greatly affected the education 
system. To redeem the situation, sevaal movements 
began during the 8th century for the spread of ele¬ 
mentary education system throughout the society. 

In the 19th century, major changes to(4i place 
when westernized pattern of education system was 
introduced as a result of British colonization in 
India. The first college came up in 1794 in Guindy. 
Between 1830 to 1850 four engineaing cd)eg« 
were prominently started at Calcutta. Poona, 
Bombay {now Mumbai) and Roorkee. The Universi¬ 
ties of Calcutta, Bombay {now Mumbai) k Madras 
(now Chennai) came into being in 1857. This gradual 
develc^ment of higher education continued over a 
period d next 90 years. There were 27 universities 
and 542 cdleges including diose offering diploma 
courses with student enrolmait 10,000 at the time 
of independeiKe. Compared to this, during the last 
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50 years mamodi expansion of highe* educatkai has 
taken place and the nuntber has increased to 229 
univenities, over 8000 ctdleges and 950 Polytech¬ 
nics with an intake of mccethan 4.6 million studous 
at the graduate level. 

AchleucnieBi* and Growdi Proffles 

At Ike Unaersihes b Celleget 

A highly structured growth at the highest level, 
universities & colleges increased by a factor of over 
10 since Independence, 30% of these catering to 
science k engineering disciplines, is indeed tremen¬ 
dous. The dmdal profile of growth of educational 
institution is shown in Table I. Exact data of Science 
Colleges is not available. It U estimated that more 
than 3000 colleges would be offering science disci¬ 
plines (including about 800 prtrfessional colleges). 
The S&T manpower in India is assessed to be the 
second largest in the world, however, the niunbet of 
trained personnel engaged in R4cP per thousand 
population is rather low at 0.37. The state of science 
education has suffered from lack of infrastructural 
support in general and lack of reorientation in par¬ 
ticular. The exceptions are six Indian Institutes of 
Technology, regional and a few other institutions, 
that have not only represented major reform in high¬ 
er technical education from traditional British pat¬ 
tern introduced before Independence, but have also 
filled up the void in postgraduate engineaing edu¬ 
cation existing at the time of Independence. 

The average growth rate of S&T perscainel dur¬ 
ing the period 1950-91 can be quantified as more 
than 20% per year. Between 1950 and 1990, there 
occurred approximately 15 fold increase in the 
outturn at the graduate level, 22 fold inermse at 
postgraduate level and 36 fold increase at doctorate 
level in natural sciences.' The ratio of graduates to 
postgraduates approximated at 1:0.2. In the engi- 
neaing technology, while the graduate outturn has 
increased 24 times in the sanw year, the postgradu¬ 
ate level iiKrease is only 11 fold. Council of Scienti¬ 
fic & Industrial Resmrch brings out directories on 
outturn of scientific and technical manpower in 
diffaent fields. 
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PaljfUdinia mil Vocatmal Sdimb 

Pdytechnio and vocational Ingtituta consti¬ 
tute second levd in higher education producing 
technicians and skilled labour work fcffce. The 
pcutance <rf producing second level technicians in 
the industrial growth has been well recognised and 
the polytechnic education has also undergone a 
phencunenal growth in numbers. At the time of In¬ 
dependence, 53 institutions offered diploma cours¬ 
es in a few related disciplines. This number has 
increased to about 950 polytechnics today covering 
more than 100 disciplines, (of these about 50% insti¬ 
tutes are self-Hnartcing). Recently, some regular col¬ 
leges under the University Grants Commission pro¬ 
motional efforts have introduced vocational courses 
as a drive towards vocationalisation of education. 

The Industrial Training Institutes (ills) and vo¬ 
cational schools have been started in all the states. 
These institutes and schools, both public and pri¬ 
vate funded, are expected to train secondary school 
students with 10 years of schooling, to obtain skills 
and more job opportunities. However, there have 
been serious lacunae in terms of flexibility and lack 
of modem facilities in these institutions. The major 
niche has been created by Computer Training insti¬ 
tutes, especially in privatesector, which have grown 
dramatically in student numbers, filling up the 
much needed gap and have also aeated a niche in 
the international software market. The rise in their 
enrolment is due to market driven demand as well 
as from a number of other supporting factors. 

Trend analysis of the growth pattern of second¬ 


ary and tertiary level manpower in science and en¬ 
gineering disciplines indicates that there were 1.86 
million seconctary science students produced in 

1990. From these, only 0.2 millicHi graduated in sci¬ 
ence and engineering disciplines in the same year. 
According to an Institute of Applied Manpower Re¬ 
search study, 45 thousand engineers graduated in 

1991, whereas number of diploma holders was 65 
thousand. It is estimated that the country has pro¬ 
duced 0.8 million engineering degree holders and 
0.4 million doctors since independence. The total 
stock of S&T manpower is about 4 million. 

Mmagement Institutes 

The postgraduate management training is im¬ 
portant contributory factor in developing business 
& marketing skills and is placed highly in the job 
market. The Indian Management Institutes are dis¬ 
tinguished for management training. Besides there 
are a number of other institutes, about 400 in all, 
offering management courses. New forms of man¬ 
agement courses hybridizing management and tech¬ 
nical skills are being evolved at ITT Delhi. 

ResaiTch & Development (R&D) InstUutiems 

India is unique in having a broad based R&D 
infrastructure, having no parallel among the devel¬ 
oping countries of the world. A multi-dimensional 
growth has taken place at several levels. 

At the Central Lew(. A chain of R&D laboratories 
and Centers of Excellence have been created for 
intensifying research activity throughout the coun- 
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try. According to R&D Statistics of Department of 
Science 4 Technology, there are about 400 central 
level Research & Development institutes’ created 
under the government scientific agencies. Universi¬ 
ty Grants Commissicai and central ministries. The 
scientific agencies play the role«f both sponsoring 
as well as performing R&D. The central ministries 
not only have setup Science 4 Technology Advisory 
Committees, to draw perspective plans and to iden¬ 
tify latest technologies for absorption in the relevant 
sector, but some have also established exclusive in¬ 
stitutional structure for promoting science and tech¬ 
nology (S4T). 

At the State Level: There are over 700 state level 
R4D bodies and institutes engaged in promotion of 
S4T in different states. These bodies came up with 
the idea of promoting traditional areas in which 
their strength existed. Data cm statewise distribu- 
ticm of these instituticms has been compiled by De¬ 
partment of Scistce 4 Technology. 

At the Mustrial Level: Industry in India has been 
slow in contributing towards R 4 D, despite govern¬ 
ment's extensive support and incentives. The ccm- 
tribution of industry is rated at 0.67% of the total 
turnover, a rather dismal figure in comparison to 
some advanced countries having a share of between 
4 to 10%. In numbers, there are approximately 1300 
recognised in-house R4D units in both public and 
private industry. 

Major Threats to Sdeiice Edacatlcm 

Declining student interest in scimice stream and 
under utilisation of trained scientific 4 technologi¬ 
cal manpower in nation building are serious threats 
to otherwise well structured higher education sys¬ 
tem in India. On the <me hand, there is lack of suit¬ 
ably trained manpower for the jobs in hand, while 
on the other, highly trained manpower of premier 
institutions like UTs and medical colleges leave the 
country not finding commoisurate job outlets with¬ 
in the country. A serious shortage of science post¬ 
graduates and Ph.D. scholars is anticipated in the 
near future for the sponsored research projects. 

b science educatkm in our system at the root of 
thb or is it a global phoKHnoion 7 Pattern of science 
education b being debated the wcffld over. Two 
drunains in whidi scimce education can be assessed 
are subject cmitent and devdopment of science 
based skiUs. These factors are examined in the 
Indian context. 

The Subject Conteit in most cdleges b largely 


contrcdled by the university, yet if one compares 
different colleges, there will be large variation in the 
intensity ot experimental 4 technolc^cal training. 
A study conducted by Sharma and Ahmad showed 
sericHis shortfalls in funcHcming of science laborirto- 
ries in colleges.’ Moreover, in teaching, adetpiate 
stress on topics such as histcny of sdmce as wdl as 
about institutions or individuab that have been cen- 
tm of scientific activity b not given. The rdevance 
of scimice education to national development prior¬ 
ities suggests greater concern for public heal^ rni- 
vircmment and resource managemmt. It b noted 
that the changes/additions in tiie syUabi b a time 
consuming process, whereas, in thb era of technolo¬ 
gy rapidity, frequent changes in courses and intro¬ 
duction of new programmes in colleges have be¬ 
come a necessity. Adding a socio-cultural dimen¬ 
sion to education b expected to produce a better 
perception of scientific ideas inculcating spirit of 
creativity. 

The development of science based skilb b an 
important part of education anywhere. The future 
donand Cor S4T manpower b going to be for knowl¬ 
edge based skilled work force. The pace at with 
exbting facilities and equipment are becoming ob¬ 
solete as a result of increasing automation and com¬ 
puter aided design are threatening the education 
system. The skills of yesteryears would have no 
linkage with the future job demands unless continu¬ 
ously updated.* The enormous growth in informa¬ 
tion technology and media technology are imposing 
the other kind of pressure on the exbting education 
pattern, demanding large scale growth of tele-work- 
ers not only for technical services or industrial jobs 
but also in education. Another dimension which has 
to be kept in view b that in the 21st century, many 
more jobs will be conducted sitting at home. Remote 
teaching with time sharing of science bboratorres 
and campus residential facilities will become part 
of regular teaching prt^ammes, demanding com¬ 
pression of laboratory based skill modules, in order 
to c(^ with inaeasing number of students. There is 
need for a major modernisation programme for the 
science educaticui. 

The Need tar NctsmUng 

The colleges are our main source of S4T man¬ 
power, having a share of more than 87% d total 
enrcdment at the undergraduate level. There b no 
doubt that sdoice and prtrfessimtal colleges attract 
bright students, as evident from the stiff competi¬ 
tion for admission and highs cut-off perceibage. (In 
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UTs and many professional institutes student intake 
is not more than 2% of the total applicants). College 
educaHon being intermediary between school edu¬ 
cation and real world of work, it is the mismatch 
among them that has led to either severe brain drain 
or under-utilisation of trained manpower. 

New initiatives would have to be taken for cre¬ 
ating new forms of awareness and skilb. 

i) Closer networking of educational and scien¬ 
tific institutions is recommended for facilitating bet¬ 
ter interface with real world of work. In this case 
science students can be accepted as apprentices in 
scientific institutions during a certain period of time 
and staff of the institutions can be associated with 
teaching for short durations. Currently, it has start¬ 
ed happening in a few institutions for the advanced 
level courses. Also for some professional courses 
including architecture degree/diplorru, training at 
a private office, as part of the university course, is 
well accepted throughout the country. 

ii) The innovative approach in teaching to tack¬ 
le local problems of the urban and rural environ¬ 
ments is another requirement to be met There have 
been a few examples by NGOs, who have carried 
out such innovations at the school level. At the 
college level, the activity could be synergised 
through external support. The various sponsoring 
agencies should come forward to set up Centers of 
Excellence in Science Education in selected colleges 
with the twin objective of making science education 
more attractive and effective in search of unfolded 
mysteries of nature as well as intensifying efforts 
towards laboratory facilities and innovative teach¬ 
ing technology 

iii) For bridging the gap between education and 


industry the following model is proposed. It is im¬ 
portant to have better linkage between central level 
and state level support. The colleges are central to 
the education activity, as affiliated to the university 
they can have better access to state level R&D insti¬ 
tutions. The industry on the other hand can inter¬ 
face with state level or private R&D institutions. In 
this model (Fig 1) a state level R&D body would act 
as Technology limovation Centre to 5 - 6 colleges 
and closely interface both with the industry and the 
college. Such an initiative will require a complete 
information on science colleges, which is not avail¬ 
able at one place. It is therefore strongly recom¬ 
mended that an Information System for the Science 
Colleges in the country is developed. The database 
on selected parameters would help in suggesting 
new linkages in skill development and also help in 
the planning process for manpower training. 

Conclusion 

In India high priority has been given to develop 
indigenous strength of high quality S&T manpow¬ 
er, who have also created a niche in the developed 
world. A well organised university expansion and 
research base in scientific and technical fields has 
been achieved. In the decade of 90s new demands 
are being inade on the education system. The vital 
question is wbat shape science education will take 
in today's technology driven society? Assuming that 
science education will remain a starting point for 
life long learning not only in science & engineering 
fields but also in upcoming professions demanding 
knowledge based skills, the subject content and sci¬ 
ence based skills are two major factors which meed 
to be addressed. It is recommended to create centers 
of excellence in science education at selected colleg¬ 
es. There is lack of information about several new 
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A TOCCATA FOR FIFTY 

A Teacher Introspects 

S.V. Chindhidc* 


How soon hath Time, The suMIe thief of youth. 
Stolen on his wing my three oni twentieth year/ 
My hasting days fly on with full career. 

But my late sprmg no bud or blossom show th 
.... the inward ripeness doth much less appear... 

(On His Twentythird Birthday . John Milton) 

At last, it happened to me. 1 could not help it, the 
trauma. 1 didn’t want it particularly to happen and 
was a measure indifierent to it, as 1 could (much 
though I would) neither decelerate nor (—certainly 
not ! —) accelerate its pace. Indeed, 1 was even 
trying to forget its prospective occurrence and let it 
pass unnoticed when it actually occurred. But, as it 
usually happens, man proposes and woman dispos¬ 
es. My wife was prowling and she ambuscaded to 
pounce upon the first opportunity to wish me well, 
which she did and the loyal children in league with 
her, joined her. 

1 couldn’t help it, the trauma. Recently, that is, 
on 30th June 19% I crossed fifty. No denying, 1 was 
overwhelmed and iidact a shade flattered, too, for a 
moment. J expressed my indebtedness to them, as 
aU my happiness and success, no doubt, has ema¬ 
nated from their benedictions and from the like of 
them. 

To be honest, I’m stunned, not at what the world 
thinks of me but at what 1 think of myself at this 
vantage point of life. What’s so great and unusual 
about turning fifty? Normally it happens inevitably 
to everyone. The occasion assumes a public and 
festive character when only the privileged celebri¬ 
ties cross the threshold of fifty. Then it acquires the 
halo of Golden Jubilee. 

In ordinary cases, as in mine, one just turns fifty; 
as 1 did recently. I was stunned because thinking of 
oneself aiul looking at oneself on such occasions is 
surely a stunning experience, for it lays bare 
unsavoury truths. Even so, a look within has to be 
cast one day or the (Ahn'. In his long poem Bough 
Passage, poet R.Parthasarathy says— 

As a men approaches thirty he may 
Take stalk of himsdf 


' Principal, M.U. College, Pmpri, Pune. 


Not that anything imporlant happens. 

Al Ihirly Ike mud will have sellled: 

You see yourself in a mirror. 

Perhaps, r^use the image as yours. 

Well by this standard, I have already delayed 
and procrastinated by twenty years this epiphanic 
exercise of looking inward. The time is ripe for it 
now for other reasons. The Holy Bible allows 
human a span three-score and ten, that is, seventy 
years. The usual Sanskrit blessing says jeevel sharadah 
slialam (May you live a hundred autumns). We are 
told that when Mahatma Gandhi was blessed in 
these words, he fondly complained, "Why do you 
deduct twentyfive years from my life Obviously, 
Shalom is minimum/at least a hundred 

What may be the reasonable span for an Indian 
who keeps normal health, has longevity in the fami¬ 
ly, is blessed with no family record of major mala¬ 
dies, does optimum physical exercises, practises a 
bit of yoga, shuns tobacco, bypasses drinks, both the 
hard and the soft varieties, plays no fast and loose, 
and has cultivated interests and hobbies to circum¬ 
vent stressful times? Count me among these, and 
that may settle it to eighty ? In other words, at fifty, 
one-third is practically lived out. 

The real question is, how has it been spent? 
What says life’s balance-sheet after an audit? Does 
the deficit side loom large ? 

My family has a line of lawyers, prosecutors 
and judges. It was, therefore, reasotuble on my fa¬ 
ther’s part (who retired as a judge) to want me to toe 
the line, fall into line (and even end up as a judge 
like himself). But 1 wanted to read literature (the 
gene of which is there in my blood for the third 
generation now) and beewne a ‘professor’, that is 
simply, a college tocher cd English literature. 1 
could surety pursue both the careers with equal 
efficiency and confidence. The situation was like 
what Robert Frost has spoken of in his poem The 
Road Not Taken : 

Two roads diverged in a yellow wood. 

And sorry I aadd not travel both 

And be one traveller, long 1 stood 
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Ah^ lookei down one a ^ as I could . 

Then look Ihe other, as just as fair . 

They §ay, like artists and poets, teachers are 
also bom and not entirely made. At least, it is a sad 
fact that in India nobody becomes a teacher by 
choice. Like greatness, teachership is thrust on 
many. It has never been a popular profession: nei¬ 
ther Lady Lucre lures nor Dame Glanmur glances 
amMously at a teacher. He is not the cynosure of the 
neighbouring eyes nor the idol of the iconolater. 
Despite his high ideals and precepts buttressed with 
examples, a teacher can hardly earn followers and a 
trendy charisma; he can barely cast a spell to bind 
with quality the huge numbers of learners under 
him. Infact, he may heave a sigh of relief that he is 
not despised and derided, for once upon a time, 
Socrates was made to drink hemlock, Jesus was 
crucified and Adi Shankaracharya was persecuted. 
Most of us are nowhere near them, — indeed innu¬ 
merable light years away from them as teachers. 
Therefore, moments of fulfilment are only far and 
few between. D.H. Lawrence, the English novelist 
and poet, once experienced such a rare moment, as 
his poem The Best of School reveals — 

As tendrils reach out yearningly, 

Slowly rotate till they touch the tree 
That they cleave unlo, 
and up which they climb 
Uplo their lutes — so they to me. 

I feel them duty and cleave to me 
As pines going eagerly up: they twine 
My life with other leaves, my lime 
Is hidden in their, their thrills are mine. 

Certainly, a teacher is not a bonsai expert, far 
less a “topiarian artist” (as Russell puts it), for both 
are engaged in stunting and clipping the growth of a 
plant, while a teacher must help the saplings and 
plants to burgeon and bloom. Certainly, “A teacher 
affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence 
slops,” says Henry Adams. And for the matter of 
that even an ordinary teacher like me may some¬ 
times get an incredible feedback. 1 shall tell a tale to 
adorn the point. 

1 was certainly bowled over by a recent experi¬ 
ence that I will with great vigilance treasure in my 
memory lifelong, Recently, a non-descript young 
person in his early thirties tracked me down one 
evening, asked me most modestly and without meet¬ 
ing my eyes whether 1 was Mr. so-and-so. After my 
identity was confirmed tohis satisfaction, he pushed 


a thick envelcp in my hand with the words that it 
was a gitrudakshina sent through him by his sister 
who happened to be my student almost eighteen 
years back now ! On opening the cover I discovered 
several crisp currency notes of high denomination. 
The gentle brother told me that I had helped and 
encouraged his sister what the family was in dire 
economic straits threatening the continuity of her 
education. Well, frankly, I'couldn’t ‘place’ the girl 
easily and so thankfully returned the entire wad to 
the young man, saying diat it was not really needed 

to convey her sense of gratitude and thatihaddone 
only what 1 ought to have done. However, the young 
man refused to take back the envelop, saying that 
his sister would feel hurt if 1 did not accept it. 

More than eighteen years after ! 1 am still too 
overwhelmed to expand on the incident. 

Candidly speaking, 1 took to teaching as a duck 
takes to water. Armed and groomed with good train¬ 
ing under giant gurus like Dr- S. Nagarajan and Dr. 
Sujit Mukherjee, hot from the oven of the post grad¬ 
uate department of English at the University of 
Pune, blessed with fair looks and audience-friendly 
(microphone-worthy) voice amd, what is more, har¬ 
nessed with instructing batches of near-rural idiurls, 

I plunged headlong in teaching, almost with over¬ 
confidence and gusto, young and immature as 1 was 
then, twentyfive years ago, now. 

I am at my wit's end. What may be the criteria 
to measure the achievement of a teacher? No, not in 
terms of the bureaucratic jargon of good self-ap¬ 
praisals, consistently good academic record, orien¬ 
tations and refreshers attended, seminars and con¬ 
ferences graced, and so on. Not even publications 
(for, ten-line letters to editors of bylane circulation 
papers on problems of kerosene shortage of Bofors 
or petrol price-hike are abo counted among publi¬ 
cations’ these days !>. I don’t have the tripple for¬ 
mula of teaching, research and extension in my mind 
at this moment. 

Do the criteria count upcHi 

• What goals the teachw points out to his students ? 

• What discipline and habits he hammers in them ? 

• What ambiticais and ideab he sets before them ? 

• What vision he imparts to them ? 

• What character he forms in fiiem by appealing 
and inspiring them to lead their life in the light of 
coftscicftce? 
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* What attitudes he instills in them ? 

* How he refines their responses, honesthor sotsi- 
bilities, sensitises and cultures thdr appreciation? 
and ultimately 

* What values he awakens them to ? 

—What is my setae in Ae light of Aese 7 

Given my legacy of letters, heritage of healA 
and healAy habits, an aesAetic sertsAAty and cre¬ 
ative talent, would sconeone dse have )uitq>ed a 
longer leap, scaled a higher vauh? Indeed, tMI many 
are blessed wiA such anadvanAgeoiu springboard 
as I was, and yet Aey seem to have done better. 
Were Ae efforts wrcmgly directed 7 Woe Aey iitad- 
equate ? Were Aey half-hearted 7 Or, as a simplistic 
explanation, am 1 A-statred 7 Could Ae meAocre 
p^onnance be blartted on hurdles malevoient and 
humiliations galore 7 But, Aen, advmities are op¬ 
portunities arid adversaries are friends in disguise, 
Ae same way as Satan was a fallen angel wiA the 
potaitial for regeneration. 

Setbacks and sabotages have been a way of life, 
making me immune to Aem now ; MushtOat iimi 
ptidi ke asam hogaifem, as Ghalib puts it. And a levd- 
headed fellow mustn't let undeserved calumny 
dampen his spirit. “You are not Messed if Ae multi- 
Ade does not laugh at you,” said Seneca, and 
Socrates believed that an uncriticised life was not 
worA-living. Epictetus quips, “if you hear that 
someone is speaking A <A you, instead of trying to 
d^end yourself, you should say; He obviously does 
not knowmevery wellsiiKe AerearesonuinyoAer 
faults he could have n\entioned." The greatest con¬ 
solation is erffered in Ae following Saiukrit (Mob; 


Asammme Upo vriMi 
Sasimmsi Itpah kulwysh 
Salktnf punpthesisdu 
Msuisys saigalir bhaxt 

(Insult adds to mait, hcHiour decreases it; 
dtation destroys it; calumny confers liberation!) In 
literary works often truA is stranger than fiction; m 
profcaaicsial irttaactiems truA Aould be stromga 
than faction ( 

Tobefifty is a chumingexpecimee It is Atense- 
ly incredible because it is hand to accept Aat Ae 
days of youA are ova and Aat spru^ has given 
way to autunut (Aough Keats consMes, TThmi ha thy 
ew music tee. Who desetva tobe fifty? A receding 
and greyirtg hairline is not an adequate evidence of 
maturity and Agnity cd fifty years existence on the 
overpopulated siuiace of Ais earA. 

La me Bskmyself, do 1 enjoy my work, carry out 
my responsibilities wiA mtqrity, help people m 
their need and encourage Ae depressed 7 Do 1 think 
Aoughts fit for fifty 7 Are my respcnises and reac- 
tiems to ticklish situations tolaant and creative 7 Do 
I like to loll m Ae hammock of complacency about 
life’s outputs so fer 7 is sane work of real noble nae 
to be done 7 And is Aae any hope for jewel in Ae 
crown before Ae end id Ae road is reached? Am 1 
capable cd star achievemaits 7 

Questions outnumber and outwit answers. But, 
Aen, isn’t Ais vibrant siter of caiscience Ae melodi¬ 
ous music of fifty 7 And does it vibrate because I 
chose to be a teaAer?; 

Two reeds dmrged m a weed end I — 

/ led the one less Irevtikd by. 

And Ihet hes mede ell the difference. 


Information System for Reassessing Science Education in Colleges 

(Could, from pe$e IV 


of Ae au Aor and need na necessarily represoit 
Aose of Ae otganiaatiav. 


cMleges which have come up m 1980s & 1990s m 
large number and many cd Aem in the private sec- 
ta. An information sj^tem on cMleges fa better 
netwaking needs to be developed. A order to sus¬ 
tain in a competitive scenario, it would be necessary 
to plan for it now. 
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Women's Empowerment 


Sri K. AdNuhaga^ VUaister for BdHcatton, Govt, of Tamil Made, 
d atfw wd riia Comracatiaii Addren at die righdi convocatioii of 
AriniallHiagim laatitttte for Home Sdeoce and Higher Education 
fM Woaan (Deemed Unhrcisity). He aeid< *Wonu»'e empowm- 
naal ia a eoa|dex ieene haring many lodetal ramificatioii*. It 
camol he aohred by women elmie. hta aleo ihoiild underetand 
Ae need for women'a empowerment and lupport dieir canae. 
Women ahoaM learn to aitiailate their needi a^ righta in deer 
tanna and woric fm dian^ without at the lanie time upariting die 
d om eat i c harmony and fiunfly life. They have to woritdrdeatly in 
dtairmaiditowa^dieirempowermeBtandalifewidianidaiti- 
ty irf their own.* Bxcarpia 


Theae are daya when women 
are making a mark in all areas of 
education and social develop¬ 
ment. They have eatablished their 
greatness in ail walks of life right 
fr<»n ancient times. Great poetess¬ 
es like Awaiyar, iCaakai Paadi- 
niyar, Grammariaiu like Ponmu- 
diyar. Nightingale of India Saro- 
jini Naidu, writers in the renais¬ 
sance movement, statesmen, ad¬ 
ministrators. scientists like Marie 
Curie, and mathematicians like 
Shakuntala Devi have emerged 
from among women. They have 
indeed demonstrated that wom¬ 
en are in no way inferior to men. 

Indeed, today's women have 
also exploded the myth that only 
men can perform on the battle¬ 
field or in activities showing 
physical powers. We are all aware 
of the role played by women in 
shaping and developing the Red 
Cross Movement all over the 
world. In addition to excelling in 
nurturing type of occupations like 
nursing, elementary education, 
secondary and higher levels of 
education and research, women 
have become proficient in police 
service, in driving cats, tractors 
and aeroplanes. 

Women not only compete 


with men in competitive exami¬ 
nations, in manning administra¬ 
tion, in managing industries, but 
also outperform them in all these 
highly competitive, high level 
managerial responsibilities and 
are more successful than them. 

After our country became in¬ 
dependent, women have demon¬ 
strated that they are quite adept 
in discharging their democratic 
responsibilities too. As voters 
they exercise their rights discern¬ 
ingly. They do not hesitate to con¬ 
test for and accept positions in 
public life. 

In the pure physical strength, 
women may have a comparative 
disadvantage in relation to men, 
but we must remember that the 
term 'strength' encompasses not 
only physical strength, but also 
relates to one's state of mind and 
strength of character. These loo 
women pjossess in an abundant 
measure, as if to compiensate for 
the lack of the former. Hence they 
are not in any way secondary to 
menfolk in terms of their courage 
and strength of mind. 

In spite of all Aese points in 
which women score over men, 
how is it that in thesocial realities 
of life, woman has been subject to 


inequities and subsidiary status 
relative to men, within the family 
and outside in tfie society? The 
differoice in age between the hus¬ 
band and wife may account jiar- 
lially for the higher status enjoyed 
by Ae man in the family in te- 
spiect of decision making and oth¬ 
er roles. But that does not mean 
that the woman should be de¬ 
prived of all her rights and she 
should remain submissive to her 
husband, without any say what¬ 
soever in the affairs of the family. 
This is a very unfair situation for 
the woman. This submissiveness 
later in the life developis into a 
sense of inferiority complex and 
becomes piart of her piersonality 
reflected in her other roles of a 
daughter or mother as well. 

Nature had designed man 
and woman as complements of 
each other. One cannot exist with¬ 
out the other. The ancient scripi- 
tures deified women as goddess¬ 
es only to highlight the role 
played by them in providing con¬ 
tinuity for the society and in per¬ 
petuating life. The great poet 
Bharathiar underlined this truth 
when he sang that love is the ba¬ 
sis of life and life does not and 
caruiot exist in the absence trf love. 

However these realities had 
been conveniently forgotten by 
man. The oppression of woman 
started quite early in history 
when man was acknowledged as 
the head of the family, as the 
breadwinner, as the guardian of 
the country, as the one entitled to 
education, to acquire the skills 
and to practice professions. Since 
he was acknowledged as die lead¬ 
er in all aspiects, he became the 
custodian erf the family property 
too. Women because of their in¬ 
nate interest in nurturing the chil¬ 
dren and taking care of the mem¬ 
bers of the family willingly acqui- 
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esced and recognised the impoi^ 
tance of the security provided by 
the husband, never questioned his 
leadership nor made any efforts to 
change the situation in their 
favour. 

In the early days, relationships 
within the family between hus¬ 
band and wife were based on love 
and trust. Further the earnings 
were rather low and just enough to 
meet the family needs. There was 
not much of a question of surplus 
or wealth. In such a simple life 
when wants were also limited, the 
issue of “rights' did not figure 
much. But in the modem context, 
where the woman works as much 
as man, competing with him effec¬ 
tively in all walks of life, she has 
recognised the institutions which 
subtly and sometimes explicitly 
deny her the basic rights. Denial of 
rights does not imply lack of op¬ 
portunities for woman but that 
though opportunities exist, wom¬ 
en are denied the right to avail of 
those opportunities and to lead a 
fuUlife. 

Today nobody may deny the 
need for wconen's education. But 
still there is a feeling that provid¬ 
ing education for women is a luxu¬ 
ry which the rich may afford for 
their girls and the poor do not 
bother to provide the facilities of 
education for their girl children. 
The very parents who have given 
birth to girl babies consider them 
as a burden and try to dispose 
diem off, by arranging to get them 
married even in their tender age, 
without being bothered about the 
consequences of such a marriage. 
So also people r^ice at the birth 
of male children whereas they 
tend to deplore the birth erf fonale 
children. It is true that such hard¬ 
ened attitudes towards girl chil¬ 
dren in the society are firmly root¬ 
ed in people's poverty, ignta'ance, 
superstiti(His and Mind foith in re¬ 
ligion. Yet it becennes the foremost 


obligation of the educated yrnug 
women to transform such atti¬ 
tudes and bring about and devd- 
op die ri^t type erf values in die 
society. 

Marriage may be an insepa¬ 
rable insfitudon, for dte furd^- 
ance of family and society. It is 
the means by which wconanhcKxl 
is fully reali^ by the girl. But on 
that account forcing thw into 
marriage is violation of their 
rights. If that is necessary to pro¬ 
vide security to her in life, then 
she should be made to realise it 
and dten enter it, knowing fully 
well the implications ci the act. 
Forcing her into early marriage, 
against her wishes, denying her 
freedom to marry outside the 
caste, forcing repeated pregnan¬ 
cies on her. compiling her to con¬ 
tinue to live in matrimony even 
when her husband happens to be 
a drunkard, a sick or a woman¬ 
iser, denying her the right to re¬ 
marry in the case of her husband's 
death — all these constitute op¬ 
pression and have been heap^ 
on women since time immemori¬ 
al. The state has brought forth 
several pieces of legislation to 
curb these forms of oppression — 
Child Marriage Restraint Act, the 
Age of Marriage Act, the Special 
Marriage Act, the Medical Termi¬ 
nation of Pregnancy Act, the Wid¬ 
ow Remarriage Act and many 
more. 

By themselves they cannot 
transform the realities for wom¬ 
en. Tampered by the force of hab¬ 
it and socially conditioned to ac¬ 
cept a secondary' role. Women 
continue to devalue themselves 
and have not benefited from the 
rights and privileges conferred on 
them by these Acts. They hesitate 
to accept social change, since they 
stiU subordinate their right to life 
for fear of losmg their social sta¬ 
tus, rdigiotts sanctions being im¬ 
posed against ttiem, of bringing a 


badnainelo themsdves and their 
family and for fear of being ridi¬ 
culed by ttteir own Ufh and kin. 
They not opt for diange, worse 
HU th^ condemn those who <qit 
for ludt change. To give a partic¬ 
ular example, many social re¬ 
formers in India, right from 
Ishwar Chandra Vidya Sagar, 
Bharathiar, Thiru V, Kalyana 
Sundaranar to Thiru Periar E.V. 
Ramaswamy recogniaed the need 
for widow remarriages and 
sought to (H'omote than in evoy 
possible way. But still the widow 
remarriage has not obtained so¬ 
cial acceptance. 

Why has widow remarriage 
not gained social recognition and 
acceptance? Again it is based on 
certain inbuilt inequities in family 
relationship Manassigned Y^ias- 
tity' as a virtue to be upheld by 
women, rather than as a require¬ 
ment to define his own relation¬ 
ships. He even elevated it, as the 
most desirable trait for women 
and glorified it by constructing 
tonples. 

His own personal life was 
characterised by permissiveness, 
giving rise to institutions of po¬ 
lygamy and prostitution. This 
misplaced emphasis on chastity 
as an exclusive virtue for women 
was responsible for creating ob¬ 
noxious institutions like “Sati' 
where the wife embraced death 
on the funeral pyre of her hus¬ 
band and if she were unwilling to 
do so cm her own volition, the rel¬ 
atives forced her to do so. Raja 
Mohan Roy worked relentlessly 
to stop the practice of sati. 
Throu^ his ^orts, the British In¬ 
dian Government passed the Pre¬ 
vention of Sati Act. After the pas¬ 
sage of this Act, this practice has 
been given up by certain commu¬ 
nities. But a few other community 
still persist committing Sati, and 
glorifying the act by erecting tem¬ 
ples deceased women. The 
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offenders who abet this type of 
murder are acquitted by the court 
of Law for want of evidence. 
Though the whole village had 
wibwased the ghastly scene of 
murder, rune of them dared to 
depose before the Court, fearing 
backlash and ostracisation. 

In a society thus characteri¬ 
sed by rdigious fundamentalism 
and superstitions, women's rights 
and claiming them from men is 
not at all an ^y task. 

Whether in the Sangam age 
or in the Vedic period, we find 
that women were not denied their 
basic rights and could exercise 
their discretionary powers over 
matters relating to them and 
could utilise the opportunities 
available to them. Later in history 
came the division of society into 
castes when the Brahmin Com¬ 
munity sought to exclude even 
their own women from learning 
Vedas and Sastras Thus women 
were denied the right to learning 
and education When the differ¬ 
ences in caste and community be¬ 
came very acute, and untouch- 
ability was practised in its most 
acute form, women also became 
powerless and were reduced to 
total subordination by mar. In the 
North India whenever wars and 
invasions broke out, the practice 
of purdffh was imposed on women 
to save them from the invaders 
a nd then came many other restric¬ 
tions to which women voluntari¬ 
ly submitted. Since they were un¬ 
able to fend for themselves, they 
began to depend on their hus¬ 
bands for all their needs and 
eventually accepted dependence 
as a fact of their lives. 

Another factor which contrib¬ 
uted to this type of subordination 
attd dependence of women with¬ 
in the family was that woman did 
not have property rights. Hence 
dowry was demanded and ob¬ 
tained at the time of their mar¬ 


riage by the bridegrooms' fami¬ 
lies. This practice of dowry has 
quickly spread to all other com¬ 
munities also, which did not have 
it earlier. In Tamil Nadu, howev¬ 
er, in the early days, dowry was 
not in vogue, that bride price was 
given by the bridegrooms' family 
to the bride's parents in token of 
having brought up the girl child. 
But now the dowry system has 
taken a strong hold over every 
community and every day we 
hear of the atrocities committed 
on the young brides to collect it in 
direct and indirect ways. To pre¬ 
vent such atrcxrities and by way of 
recognising the rights of women, 
Periar E.V. Ramaswamy, the 
leader of the Dravidian Move¬ 
ment maintained even 65 years 
ago that daugjiters should have 
equal rights over family proper¬ 
ty In Tamil Nadu, the Chief Min¬ 
ister, Kalaignar Karunanidhi en¬ 
acted a legislation in March 1989, 
giving equal property rights for 
daughters as for sons. 


Women's empowerment is a 
complex issue having many stxri- 
etal ramifications. It caimot be 
solved by women alone. Men also 
should understand the need for 
women's empowerment and sup¬ 
port their cause. Women should 
learn to articulate their needs and 
rights in clear terms and work for 
them, without at the same time 
upsetting the domestic harmony 
and family life. They have to work 
tirelessly in their march towards 
their, empowerment and a life 
with an identity of their own. The 
great poet Bharathidasan had 
laid down categorically that until 
women became independent, the 
independence of the nation is 
meaningless, in the literature, we 
find several attempts to uphold 
the dignity of-womanhood. Hence 
women should use their educa¬ 
tion to recognise their status in 
life and to improve it by taking up 
and exercising their rights by 
themselves. Education is a means 
of liberation for everyone. But it is 
more so for women. 
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SPREM 


MAJOR ECONOMIC 




1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Gross Domestic I^odttct* 

% change 

5.0 

63 

6.2 

64 

6.6 

Agriodture 

Schange 

3.3 

4.9 

0.5 

3.0 

3.8 

Industiy 

Hchange 

4.2 

8.3 

12.0 

94 

8.6 

Seivices 

change 

6.8 

60 

6.1 

6.4 

7.0 

Gross Domestic iavestatem 

SofGW* 

21.6 

25.2 

24.0 

24.5 

25.0 

Gross Domestic Saving 

S of GDP 

21,4 

24.4 

22.5 

22.5 

23.0 

Inflation 

K change in CPI 

7.5 

10.1 

9.5 

9.0 

8.0 

Money Sigiply Gromb 

% change 

18.4 

21.2 

15.6 

ISO 

150 

Mercbandise Exports 

S billion 

22.7 

26.8 

32.4 

382 

43 9 


Sdhange 

203 

17.9 

21.1 

18.0 

150 

Men±andise Imports 

S billion 

240 

31.3 

39.6 

47.9 

56 5 


% change 

3.2 

30.4 

26.7 

210 

18.0 

Cmrent Acconm Balance 

SbiOion 

-0.3 

-2.3 

-5.1 

-6,3 

-8,0 


% of GDP 

-0.1 

-0.8 

-1.6 

-1.7 

-2.0 

Extenial Debt Onlstanding 

S billion 

92.1 

99.0 

104.3 

114.0 

1257 

Dd>t-ServiceRrtio 

%of exptnts 

26.1 

26.3 

26.7 

26.8 

27.6 


"Based <m eomtmA 1980 factor coat. 

Note : AO data ate on fiscal year batis. 

Source : AsUm Devehpment Outlook 1996 and 1997, Adai Devek^menl Bmk 1996. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

SAARC Law Conference 


The Fifth SAARC Law Con- 
iaemce which concluded recently 
at Dhaka recominended the estab¬ 
lishment of a regional university 
for higher studies in law. A task 
force is reported to have been 
formed to prepare a ptdicy paper 
on legal education. This was re¬ 
vealed by the president of the 
SAARC law, Mr. K.K. Venugopal, 
while presenting his report. 

Dr. N.R. Madhava Menon, 
Director of the National Law 
School of India University, who 
floated the idea of a regional uni¬ 
versity, explained that such a uni¬ 
versity, having at least one cam¬ 
pus in each member-state, would 
have a governing board of law¬ 
yers, judges and law academics, 
drawn equally from the regional 
countries. 

The Chief Justice of India, 
Mr. Justice A.M. Ahmadi, while 
addressing the concluding ses¬ 
sion, strongly pleaded for the im¬ 
provement of judiciary and for 
setting up special cells under the 
Bar Councils of respective coun¬ 
tries for examining new laws be¬ 
fore being enacted. 

'If we cheish to adho-e to the 
path of denmcracy, we must have 
to take benefits o( sodo-econcunic 
and legal developments and, of 
course, that have to be for im¬ 
proving the lots of masses, a vast 
of whom reside in slums', said 
Mr. Justice Ahmadi. 

Mr. Justice Jassad Ali Shah erf 
Pakistan in his address said,. 
SAARC countries could learn 
frtmr each others' experience as 
they have many things in c<Hn- 
mon. He said con^lexities in elec¬ 


tion rules pose a threat to the 
growth of democracy in the South 
Asian countries. Mr. Justice 9tah 
said there should be coUective ef¬ 
forts to simplify these rules so that 
poor but honest pec^le could get 
a chance to be elected as people's 
representatives. 

In his presidential address, 
the Chief Justice of Bangladesh, 
Mr. Justice A.T.M. Afzal ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the fifth 
conference would act like a path¬ 
finder. He said in Bangladesh, a 
Judicial Institution Training Act 
had been passed and a judicial 
training institute set up. 

During one of the sessions, 
former Chief Justice of India, Mr 
Justice P.N, Bhagwati, came up 
with an idea of setting up a "Na¬ 
tional Judicial Council' in the 
SAARC countries for recom¬ 
mending appointments of Chief 
Justice and Judges of higher court. 
Mr. Justice'Bhagvrati explained 
that each country could form a 
Council of its own with the Chi^ 
Justice as its head and Law Min¬ 
ister, Attorney General, Leacter of 
the Opposition and some jurists 
as metcdiers. 

Some leading jurists stressed 
the need for more transparency ill 
appointment and prMnotion of 
Chief Justice and Judges of the 
higher court. This was a pre-req¬ 
uisite for separation of judiciary 
from the executive, it was fdt. 

The participants laid special 
emphasis on removing the obsta¬ 
cles dial bar independence of ju¬ 
diciary, though constituticuts of 
the countries l»d guaranteed it. ft 
was also pointed out diat ranov- 


al of radal and religious discrim¬ 
inations, restoration of aodal or¬ 
der and establishmoit of the rule 
erf law wo-e necessary for taking 
justice to die doorsteps of the peo¬ 
ple. 

Over hundred leading jurists, 
judgM, advocates and academi¬ 
cians from SAARC countries at¬ 
tended the conference. 

Indian Histoy Congress 
Meets at Chennai 

The Tamil Nadu Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. M. Karunanidhi, ap¬ 
pealed to Indian historians to do 
more research on the history of 
Tamils in its various perspectives 
including its 'glorious' past and 
socio-cultural character, rather 
than narrowing it to a history of a 
province or merely a study of an 
Indian State. He said his appeal 
was not to promote any kind of 
linguistic parochialism or racial 
fanaticism' but only to drive home 
the fact that Tamil society was an 
international order which had 
contributed differently and sig¬ 
nificantly to the evolution of the 
Indian culture. He was inaugu¬ 
rating the 57fit session of the Indi¬ 
an History Congress, hosted by 
the Madras University's Depart¬ 
ment of Indian History in 
Chennai recently. 

TheChief Minister said if one 
studied the emigration patterns 
from India, it was largely the 
Tamils, who went across the 
world. The Greater India' con¬ 
cept was evirf ved mainly because 
of the spread of the Tamil race. 
All these faacus should be stud¬ 
ied in depth by the historians 
without any pr^dice which, he 
said, would go a long way to 
make a true ciunpr^nsive and 
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better history of Indian people. 

Prof. P.K. Ponnusamy, Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Ma¬ 
dras, in his address regretted that 
idras and movements of Tamil 
Nadu had not been properly 
highlighted by Indian historians. 
During the nationalist movement 
and thereafter, there were many 
socio-political movements in 
South India featuring peasants, 
tribala, Dalits, backward classes, 
women, students, labour and oth¬ 
ers. Leadeis such as Kamaraj, 
Periyar and Anna had made 
unique and significant contribu¬ 
tions to social justice in Tamil 
Nadu and India. Unfortunately 
these facts wtte not given due 
importance in the history, he 
added. 

Prof. V.N. Datta, delivering 
the presidential address, said it 
was becoming increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to write freely on matters con¬ 
cerning region, on some promi¬ 
nent personalities and on foreign 
affairs particularly involving sen¬ 
sitive issues. As freedom of ex¬ 
pression of thought was an essen¬ 
tial element for a historian's ex¬ 
istence, he hoped the congress 
would never flinch from its com¬ 
mitment to dispassionate think¬ 
ing and free expression so that in 
teaching and writing history they 
had risen above political, region¬ 
al and caste prejudices. 

Prof. S. Setfar, Chairman, In¬ 
dian Council for Historical Re¬ 
search, said the council would 
take stepis to republish all source 
materials of Dravidian languag¬ 
es. A corpus fund would be creat¬ 
ed to promote Dravidian studies 
with particular rderence to South 
Indian history. The council would 
soon open a centre in South India 
preferably in Bangalore for the 
convenience of historians in this 


part of the country. 

Visva Bharati Platinum 
Jubilee 

The Prime Minister, Mr. H.D. 
Deve Gowda urged teachers to 
play a pivotal role as facilitators 
to help the students join the pro¬ 
cess of social change in line with 
the ideals of Rabindranath 
Tagore. He was speaking at a 
function at the Uttarayan Com¬ 
plex to declare "closed” the con¬ 
cluding part of the year-long plat- 
inum jubilee celebrations of 
Vishva Bharati University. 
Tagore, he said, innovated the 
ashram way of life as a medium 
to revitalise rural economy, en¬ 
visaging the students' participa¬ 
tion in the process as an essential 
part of the educational mission. 

Calling for drawing on 
Tagore's idea to demonstrate 
deeper commitment and involve¬ 
ment in social and community 
work, the Prime Minister said, 
"We must continue to give impe¬ 
tus to rural reconstruction 
programmes and encourage so¬ 
cial work by students to promote 
rural development." 

This calls for a heightened 
sense of professionalism among 
teachers and a strong commit¬ 
ment towards iheu calling", he 
said. The Prime Minister said that 
on the threshold of the21st centu¬ 
ry, the task of the teacher was 
more arduous. 

Vyau Samman 

The K.K. Birla Foundation 
has apart from other activities, an 
extensive programme in the field 
of literature. The Foundation has 
instituted four high level 
Sammans/awards in literature. 
The Saraswati Samman carrying 
an amount of Rs. 5 lakhs is given 
to an outstanding literary work of 


an Indian citizen in any of the lan- 
guages included in Schedule VIII 
to the Constitution of India and 
published during a period of 10 
years preceding the year of the 
award. Next to the Saraswati 
Samman, the most prestigious 
award is the Vyas Samman (now 
carrying an award money of Rs. 
2.50 lakhs) which is given to an 
outstanding Hindi literary work 
of an Indian citizen published 
during the last 10 years. The work 
may belong to any genre of liter¬ 
ary writing such as poetry, novel, 
short stories, play, history of lan¬ 
guage and/or literature, criti¬ 
cism, essays, biography etc. 

"Hituii Sahilya Aur Samvedm 
Ka Vials" tlil^ni 
^ published in 1986, of 

Prof. Ram Swamp Chaturvedi, 
the well known litterateur has 
been selected for the Vyas 
Samman 1996. After Acharya 
Ram Chander Shukl's 'Hindi 
Sahityn Ka UQus', this is the first 
time that a work relating to the 
history of Hindi literature has 
been selected for a prestigious 
Samman. 

The Vyas Samman has been 
awarded to Dr. Chaturvedi on his 
important work on Hindi, Hindi 
Suhilya Aur Sumvedana Ka Vikas 
(literature and the growth of liter¬ 
ary sensibility). It is considered 
an important landmark in liter¬ 
ary criticism in Hindi. In this Dr. 
Chaturvedi has discussed seman¬ 
tics, the role of language in soci¬ 
ety, literary thought, literary 
forms, experience and communi¬ 
cation vis a vis the nonns of liter¬ 
ature. 

Shri Charurvedi's book at¬ 
tempts to presentHindi literature 
in the context of world-literature 
and major trends in contempo¬ 
rary human thought. The work 
acquires an added importance in 
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the sphoe of new rdationshipe 
between literature and the soci¬ 
ety that generates it. 

Peace Dedanfion 

The 8th World Cmgress of 
the Intemadcffial Association (rf 
Educators for World Peace 
(lAEWP) was held at ^it/Trogir 
in Croatia on Novenber 26-1^ 
cemba 1, 1996. The Congress 
adopted the foUowiitg declara¬ 
tion: 

The Sd> World C(»igress of 
dte Intenutional AssodaHon of 
Educators for World Peace de- 
dare its conmutnient to ccuitinne 
to fallow die ideas and tasks to 
preserve die world peace and to 
prevent global ecol^cal poUu- 
tkm. 

Since 1967 when the idea of 
strong and continuous engage¬ 
ment of die educators for World 
Peace preservation was first ex¬ 
plained by the founder of lAEWP 
Dr. Oiarles Merdeca, the organi¬ 
sation has developed iitto the im¬ 
portant internatit^ sub)ect, par- 
tidpating in die wcuk of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations and contributing to 
die Wis'ld Peace and global secu¬ 
rity through the work of National 
Boards in die countries all over 
die world dirou^ its mtematum- 
at confa'ences and through its 
seven world congresses hdd in 
the period frran 1974 to 1996. 

The Congress is committed to 
decisivdy continue to work on 
the project and programmes for 
educating and rising the future 
generatiims to be dedicated to die 
firm and just world peace preser- 
vatioti and promotion. 

Its activity oug^t to be present 
in the family and in the ccatimimi- 
ty in die media and in the educa¬ 
tional system. 

This Ccmgress supports the 
idea of UNESX) regarding cre- 


aticoi of 'Culture of Peace*. 

The Congreas reccataneads 
that peace educadon. apart frton 
being a study as a separate dbd- 
pline in Peace Insdntea, Peace 
Collies and Peace Univenities 
must be part and pared of all dif¬ 
ferent branches of knowledge (ed- 
ucatfon) to enable difieml q>e- 
cialists to experience life as a 
whrde far leading them to be just, 
nmi-vialent and peaceful. 

fioonamic CoopcntijQii 
Among SAARC Caantrfa* 

The Centre ter SAAKC Stud¬ 
ies, Andhra University, Visakha- 
patnam proposes to organise a 
three day Intematioiial Seminar 
(Ml "Econcaitic Cooperation among 
SAARC Countries: CSiallenges for 
die Second Decade* in die last 
week of March 1997. 

The proposed themes far tne 
seminar are: (1) Liberalisation of 
Trade among SAARC Countries : 
Intra-industry Specialisation in 
Goods and Services—Border or 
Counter Trade—S aPTa to 
SAFTA—Trade Financing; (2) 
Joint Ventures Among SAARC 
Countries: Infrastructural Facili¬ 
ties — Productkai and Market¬ 
ing; and (3) Technological Coc^ 
o-ation amemg SAARC Countries: 
Transfer of Technology in the Ar¬ 
eas of Agriculture, Industry, 
Health, Education and Meteord- 
ogy- 

Further details may be had 
from Prof. V. Pothano, Director, 


Centre for SAARC Studies, 
Andhra University, Visakha- 
patMai-530 017. 

SNDTVw^ 

OntTDGntkm 

Dr. AJ^.J. Abdul Kalam, Sci¬ 
entific Adviser to Deface Minis¬ 
ter and Secretary, Department of 
Defence R & D, Ministry d De¬ 
fence, delivered the cxmvocation 
addrM at die SNDT Univtfsity. 
bi his address he highlighted die 
role played by womai in dlfier- 
ent sectors. Referring parttculsr- 
ly to the need far indigenous tech¬ 
nology developmat, he gave in- 
staiKcs of die contributian of In¬ 
dian woma sdentuts. He asked 
the studats to draw inspiratiem 
from their lives. Quoting Marie 
Curie, he remarked Tifo is not 
easy for any of us. But widi perse¬ 
verance and confidence in our- 
sdves we mia believe that we 
are gifted for somediing and diis 
thing, at whatever cost, must be 
attained*. 

He exhorted the graduating 
students to share in die vision for 
a technologically stremg India. 

Dr. M.A. Varghese, Vice- 
Chancellor, in her report re¬ 
viewed the working of the Uni¬ 
versity during the year and fo¬ 
cused on various activities and 
achieveinents of faculty and stu¬ 
dats. 

At die ccmvocatian 7038 can¬ 
didates were awarded various 
Degrees Diplomas and prizes 
by the Chancellor, Dr. P.C. 
AJexander. 


News JromAgricutatral Universities 


Agriculture—Towards New Horizons 

The Prime Minister, Mr. H.D-. cy focused mi die agricultural te- 
Deve Gowda said that to aceder- search system to devde^ viable 
ate the all round devdopmat and locadon specific technologieB 
and economic viability of agricul- firdieheiw&afdiefoimii^cmn- 
ture,tiiewagricttlturepoiicywas munity He was inauguradtig a 
underway . He said die draft poli- National Seminar cm Agriculture 
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— Towards New Horizons at 
Chaudhary Charan Singh Har¬ 
yana Agricultural University 
(CCadAU) in Hisar recently. 

He said measures were being 
taken to overhaul the entire ex¬ 
tension network of the country to 
ensure that most modem technol¬ 
ogy was brought to the farm sec¬ 
tor. All controls and regulations 
that were in the way of increasing 
incomes of the farmers were un¬ 
der review. He announced that 
the flow of credit to the farm sec¬ 
tor would be doubled in the next 
five y^rs. 

Mr. Deve Gowda said the 
farmers were exploited in every 
sphere from the supply of seeds to 
the marketing of agriculture pro¬ 
duce- Top priority in the ninth 
plan would be given to the agri¬ 
culture sector. He said emphasis 
would have to be laid on raising 
the productivity level per unit of 
land and water. In the present at¬ 
mosphere of global liberalisation 
and coming into existence of 
WTO, agriculture in India had 
vast potenliak 

The Prime Minister said that 
agricultural production and pro¬ 
ductivity had to be raised sub¬ 
stantially to meet the require¬ 
ments of the population. Efforts 
were underway towards building 
a viable seed industry as good 
quality seed was the basic ingre¬ 
dient for realising high yields. 

Mr. Deve Gowda lauded the 
role of the Haryana Agricultural 
University in agriculture and ru¬ 
ral development and said that it 
had been instrumental in gener¬ 
ating trained manpower in many 
fields of agricultural sciences. 


Mr. Mahabir Prasad, Gover¬ 
nor of Haryana, in his presiden¬ 
tial address, said that 91 thou¬ 
sand hectares of cultivable land 
of Haryana which came under 
arid and dry region needed to be 
converted into fertile land. To 
meet the need of food, fibre and 
shelter and also for protection ci 
environment it was imperative 
that special efforts were made to 
maintain continuity in agricultur¬ 
al productivity and profitability. 
Applauding the efforts of agricul¬ 
tural scientists as also the hard 
work of the farmers, the Governor 
said that the state of Haryana had 
made tremendous progress in 
foodgrains, oilseeds, vegetables 
and fruits. Still more efforts were 
needed to increase their produce. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. Bans! 
Lai, said that during the last three 
decades the state had registered 
increase in foodgrain production 
from 25.92 lakh tonnes to 113 lakh 
tonnes, while milk production in¬ 
creased from 10 lakh metric 
tonnes to 40 lakh metric totmes 
per day making per capita avail¬ 
ability of 620 grams per day. 

He felt concerned over feed¬ 
ing the teeming millioirs and ex¬ 
pressed need to identify and as¬ 
similate the major developments 
including technological changes 
taking place all over the world so 
that second green revolution 
could be ushered. 

He said that there was vast 
scope to increase the productivity 
of different crops and called for 
legitimate efforts of the scientists 
to maximise productivity of 
rainfed ecologies. 

The Chief Minister said that 


the dependence on chemicals had 
to be reduced as use of pesticides 
apart from causing ecological dis¬ 
turbances had rained the food 
products. To reduce dependence 
on chemical fertilizers and agro¬ 
chemicals he advocated adoption 
of green manuring. However, 
availability of seed and reluc¬ 
tance of farmers could be the con¬ 
straint in this process but it could 
be solved by providing free seed 
through the National Seed 
Corporation. 

He said salinity in many 
states assumed serious propOT- 
tions, affecting soil fertility. He 
revealed that the state govern¬ 
ment had executed a pilot project 
with the assistance of Dutch Gov¬ 
ernment on two thousand hect¬ 
ares land of farmers. He appealed 
to the Prime Minister to launch a 
technological mission for this im¬ 
portant matter as reclamation (rf 
soil was a costly affair and the 
farmers would not come forward 
to make investment on it. 

He said that in view of the 
demand of fruits, vegetables and 
flowers, thrust had been put on 
floriculture and horticulture in 
thestate and revealed that a mod¬ 
em fruit and vegetable complex 
of international standard at Rai 
near Delhi and a flower auction 
hall at Gurgaon had been set up. 

The Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission, Prof. 
Madhu Dandavate, cautioned the 
agriculture scientists not to sit on 
the success of the "Green Revolu¬ 
tion". Speaking on the concluding 
day of the seminar, he said the 
scientists should ensure that the 
fruits of research must percolate 
down to the grassroots level. He 
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said due to disparity in the distri¬ 
bution cd agriculture inputs, the 
Green Revolution remained con¬ 
fined to limited areas ot the coun¬ 
try. Only distributive justice and 
integrated land reforms could 
change the situation, he added. 

He urged planners and scien¬ 
tists to have correct assessment cd 
ground realities while making 
plans. He said the Government 
was giving top priorify to agri¬ 
culture and rural development 
for eradication of poverty and 
generation of employment. He 
said the tragedy of the country 
was. "man who produces remains 
hungry". 

He further said the profession 
of agriculture had lost its dignity 
as educated youth belonging to 
rural areas were averse to taking 
up agriculture. Hesaid there was 
an urgent need not only to restore 
the viabUity of the agriculture sec¬ 
tor but its dignity too. 

Referring to the 9th Five "year 
Plan, the Deputy Qiairman said 
it would be given a pytamidical 
shape having a social and human 
base and economic apex. He said 
the deliberations at the seminar 
would provide great insight into 
the problems of agriculture and 
focus of the 9th Five Year Plan to 
meet emerging challenges relat¬ 
ing to accel«ated growth of agri¬ 
culture for ensuring food securi¬ 
ty, employment generaticui, erad¬ 
ication of poverty and increased 
share of agriculture exports. 

He lauded the achievements 
made by Haryana and Punjab in 
thefieldcd agriculture satnng that 


the two states did not only protect 
our borders at the time rd foreign 
aggression buthad also beat mak¬ 
ing significant contribution of 
foodgrains to the country. 

Hie two-day seminar recom- 
Rvended strengthening of research 
and extension network in areas of 
tissue culture, genetic engineer¬ 
ing and biotechnology for 
micro|H'opagation so that conven¬ 
tional approach for food improve¬ 
ment was supplemented. It iden¬ 


tified the rice-wheat system as a 
very potential cn^ rotatian for 
food security. H«tce the mainte 
nance of soil fertility, production 
technologies of wheat with pro- 
ducticm potential of 60 quintals 
per hectare was emphasised. 

The semisrar focused on per¬ 
spectives in Indian agriculture 
dtrough four sessions viz. Emerg¬ 
ing Trends in Agri-Technology; 
Emerging Troids in Aninul Hus¬ 
bandry; Natural Resource Man- 
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agement and Emerging Trends in 
Agri-Exports. 

Over 150 participating scien¬ 
tists suggested formation of strict 
laws for maintaining the quality 
by improved seed agencies. The 
participants were of the view that 
there should be strong linkage be¬ 
tween the producers and the food 
processing industries and grow¬ 
ers be encouraged to take up the 
farming of export-oriented cash 
crops accordingly. Likewise, the 
formation of councils and cooper¬ 
atives of marketing and export 
with farmers participation at the 
grass-root level was suggested. 
To help the farmers in getting the 
required agricultural input in 
time and a Iso to guide them in the 
use of newer technologies espe¬ 
cially for giading. packaging, col¬ 
lection, storage, transportation, 
popularisatioTt of cooperative 
models on the pattern of 
,Maharashtra state was also rec¬ 
ommended. 

Applauding the new technol- 
ogy generated by CCSHAL' as 
also the excellent rapport between 
the university and State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, the partici¬ 
pants suggested thatsuch rapport 
be developed by all agricultural 
universities with their respective 
State Departments of Agriculture. 

The participants were of the 
view that due to industrialisation 
and urbanisation, the cultivable 
land was decreasing at a very fast 
rate. Hence, it was very impera¬ 
tive that Indian livestock be made 
competitive with the developed 
countries and national and re¬ 
gional 'gene banks' be established 
atthe block level. 
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e g. M.O./M.S7M.H. ATD.M./M.Ch ot a recognised quakfication equiv¬ 
alent thereto in the respective disciplina/subject. 

Expertance : Fourteen years teaching and/or research experience in a 
recognised institute in the subject of speciality after obtaining the qualHy- 
ing degree ot M.07M.SiM.H.A or twelve yesus after obtaining M.Ch7 
D.M. or qualification recognised equivalent thereto out of which 4 years 
should be as Additional Professor. 

PiAillcatloiM : 16 publications in indexed journals (preferably first au¬ 
thor) out of which 6 should be original. 

Scale of pay : Rs 5900 - 200-7300 ♦ NPA 

2. ASSISTJ^ PROFE^tOR - Upper age limit — 45 years. 

Nephrology - 2, Genilo urinary surgery - 1, Microbiology - f, Radiol¬ 
ogy - 2. Gastroenterology -1, Hospital Adminisiralion • 1, Ideurology - 1. 
QuMHicallon : 1 & 2 same as lor the post of Professor. 

Experience : 3 years experience in leaching/research experience after 
obtaining the qualifying posl-graduate degree in the concerned speciality 
i.e. M.D./M.S7M.H.A. and one year teaching anchor research exfwrience 
after O.MTM.Ch. si the concerned speciafity. 

Pliiftcatlons . 2 publications in indexed journals (preferably first author] 
Scale of Pay : Rs. 3500 -125 - 4500 NPA 

Posts 1 & 2 carry the Pay and Allowancss on par with the All India 
Institute ot Medical lienees, New Delhi in addition to rent free partly 
furnished accommodation. 

NOTE: IN GASTROENTEROLOGY FOR BOTH PROFESSOR A ASST, 
PROFESSOR POSTS CANDIDATES WITH EITHER D.M. OH M.CH. 
MAY APPLY. 

3. CASUALTY UEDICAL OFFICER - 2 Posts - Upper age limit — 35 
years 

Qualification: 

1 .Same as for the posts 1 & 2 

2. M.D. (General Madjctne) or M.S. (General Surgery) or M.6.B.S. with 
3 years experience in Emergency Medicine department of a 
recognisad medical instilution. 

Scale « Pay ; Rs 2500 -100 - 4000 -v NP A (Allowances as pet Centrel 
Qoverment rules applicable 1o the scale) 

Amlicants already in onnioyment with Central/State Govt7Autono- 
mous Sodiei/Pubfc Sector Undertakings should sand their applications 
through proper channel. However, they may send an advance copy in 
which case they will have to produce No Objection CertVitate before they 
are interviewed. 

The Universky reserves the right to fill or not to fill up the post/s or to 
call only suit^le candidates for interview. 

Candidates called lot interview for posts 1 A 2 vriil be paid single 
return 1st Class train fare by the shortest routs. NoTA A DA will be paid 
to attend the intsrview for post no. 3. 

_ _DIRECTOR 
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AgrcHiooiy, Envircaunent 
and Food Security 

■Oie Vice-Chancellor, Har¬ 
yana AgHcultural University, J. B. 
Qiowdhury, said that die fruits 
of great revolution had mainly 
beoi harvested by rich fanners 
and stressed that agricultural re¬ 
search should be to devdc^ tech¬ 
nology suited to resource con¬ 
straint ccmditions. He was inau¬ 
gurating the XIV national sympo¬ 
sium cm "Agroncsny, environment 
and food security for 2Ist coitu- 
ry" in Hisar recently. He said that 
there had been an inevitable mis¬ 
matching <rfagricultural devdop- 
moit and the needs and potential 
of individual localities. In India, 
as of today, the per capita avail¬ 
ability of cultivated land was 
about 0.15 hectare and nearly 
58 pier cent fanners owned less 
than a hectare while 76 pier cent 
owned less than 2 hectares of 
land. 

This scenario of distribution 
of land holdings indicated that 
majority of the farmers in the 
country fall under the category of 
marginal or small farmers with 
limited resource base. 

Dr. Maharaj Singh, former 
Deputy Director-General, ICAR, 
who presided, stressed on explor¬ 
ing rainfed areas for meeting the 
demand of agriculture produce. 

Centre for ReMarch in 
Plant Tissue Culture 

A Centre for Resrarch and 
Afipibcaticm in Hant Tissue Cul¬ 
ture is piropoeed to be set lip at a 
coat of Rs. 5 crofes, at the Chau- 
dhary Charan Singh Haryana 


Agricultural University 
(CCSHAU) in Hisar jointly by the 
ScieiKx and Technoki^ 
ment, Har- yana and the Dqjut- 
ment of Biotedinology, Govern¬ 
ment Iiulia. 

The propiosed Centre would 
encourage targe scale mtcrb- 
propiagation of various ornamen¬ 
tal, horticultural, vegetable aop 
and forest tree spiecies. HAU sci¬ 
entists bad succeeded in produc¬ 
ing miniature piUnt material in 
the laboratory through tiaaue cul¬ 
ture and pierfected its propaga¬ 
tion technitpue. They had pro¬ 
duced piotato tubes of 3-S mm 
diamete, gladirdus conneis d 3- 
9 mm diaineter and a large num¬ 
ber of sugarcane pilants. 

This success has been achi¬ 
eved by a team of scientists com¬ 
prising Dr. V.K Chowdary, Dr. 
R.K. Jain, Dr. R.C. Yadav and Dr. 
Neelam R. Yadav under the lead¬ 
ership of a renowned cytogeneti¬ 
cist and the Vice Chancellor, Prof. 
J.B. Chowdhaiy. 

The microprr^agarion sys¬ 
tem was much efficient and cost 
effective as compiared to ctaiven- 
tional method where seed multi¬ 


plication rate waa very slow and 
costly. Also plants true-to-type 
could be produced wiffi this tech¬ 
nique. Sgnificant progress in tis¬ 
sue culture and mictopropa- 
gation had also been attained in 
other economically impiortant 
plants which included horticul¬ 
tural plants like female datepalm, 
grapes uid durysanthemum. field 
and vegetable cropis like Indian 
mustard, rice, chick-pea, brinjal 
and tomato; and Sieesham and 
Khejri auurng forest trees. Work 
to produce salt toieratU pilants of 
rice and Indian mustard through 
tissue culture was also underway. 

The Rpckfeller Foundation of 
United States, Depiartmenl of Bio- 
techndogy, Government at India, 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR), and State agen¬ 
cies had provided financial assis¬ 
tance to carry out these studies. 

The microbiologists at the 
university had succeeded in trac¬ 
ing out some strains of a bacteri¬ 
um, Azotobacter that were capia- 
ble of solubilising existing phos¬ 
phate in the soil into available 
form of the plants. This would cut 
short the use of phosphatic 
fertilisers and add more to the 
pirofit of farmers. 


I^ews from UGC 


Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 24th and 31st Janu¬ 
ary, 1997 the following schedule 
of tdecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID unda" the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 


The programme is presented in 
two sets d cme hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.in. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p m- to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Networic throughout 
die country. 
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bt TtaMmteioB 
6.00 a.in. to 7.00 a.m 

23.1.97 

Underatanding Solar Activi¬ 
ty-!" 

"Total Quality Management" 
"Bonsai: TheGreenDwarfs-1" 

26.1.97 

"Theatre Architecture - III 
Sanskrit Theatre" 

"Short Films ; A German 
View" 

"Wooden Essence: Sandal" 

28.1.97 

"Question Time" 

"Rabies: Containment and 
Prevention” 

30.1.97 

"Earthquake Prediction and 
Animal Behaviour" 

"Well lumped Women" 

Ilnd Transmission 
1.00 pan. to 2.00 p.m. 

24.1.97 

"Metal Casting" 
"Hypertension" 

"Algebric Structure - IV : 
Boolean Algebra" 

25.1.97 

"Understanding Cinema -11: 
Scene and Shot" 

"Family Series : Working To¬ 
gether to Create Content- 
ment-1 Oapan)" 

26.1.97 

No Telecast 

27.1.97 

"Inflation; What is it all 
about" 


"Classical Mechanics - VHI; 
Minimal Principles" 

"Gouds : Form of Condensa¬ 
tion" 

28.1.97 

"Silver Magic-1" 

"Innovation in Teacher Edu¬ 
cation" 

"Anaemia" 

29.1.97 

"Extending Edges of Technol¬ 
ogy" 

"Iron Metabolism Quest for 
Primitive Vascular” 

"Plants Part-1" 

30.1.97 

"Introduction to Social An¬ 
thropology Part - li” 

"Iron ore : Occurance and 
Mining" 


"Accountability in Hi^w 
Education" 

31.1.97 

"Special Programme on Com¬ 
et Hale-Bopp" 

"Dissection of some Triangle" 
"Dying Dal Lake" 

Hindi Telecast 
HTfl: 6.00 ^ 6.30 ^ 

24.1.97 

"#1 gro ^ - IV" 

'■'yujt ^ 

27.1.97 

"TPT i!T'?lcl - H" 

29.1.97 
"31T^ 31P1> 

31.1.97 

Sin TgTWfl eiPi - V" 


JUST RELEASED 


Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations 
Social Sciences & Humanities -1992 
Natural & Applied Sciences -1992 

Rs.1,00Q/- 

Rs.I.OOQ/- 

Question Bank Book Series 

Zoology (Revised edition) 

Rs. 200/~ 

Scholarships for Study Abroad & At Home 

Rs.B0h 

Address Enquiries to: 

Joint OiiB^or (PubMcations) 

Association of Indian Universities 

AIU House, 16 Kotla Marg, New Delhi -110002 
Tdephones; 3230059,3232429,3233390,3232305 

Telex: 31-661K} AIU m GRAM : ASINDU Fax: 011-3236105 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Writing from the Periphay 

VJi. Abraham* 

Sanjaiia Haiith. The FeMele Footfrintu- New Ddhi. SterUag Pvb- 
liahen, 1996. Pp. 110. Ka. 250/-. 


A line from Virginia Woolf’s 
Ta the lighthouse reads like this : 
"Mr. Ramsay, stumbling alrmg a 
passage one morning .stretched 
his arms out, but Mrs Ramsay 
having died suddenly the night 
before, his arms though stretched 
out, ronained empty.” Although 
it is Mrs. Ramsay, who 'does the 
dying’, the subject of the sentence 
is nevertheless her husband, and 
that Mrs. Ramsay exists only in a 
subordinate clause, the object of 
his need. 

Woolf, probably the first 
’feminist’ writer, is read here 
through the spectacles of Simone 
de Beauvoir, who argues that 
women are caught up in a sort of 
social syntax in which th^ ace 
never the subject but always the 
‘Other’ 

Ranjana Haiish’s book Female 
Footprints’ a sequel to ha' earlier 
book captioned Indian Women 's 
AMtdiHograpkies also depicts the pe¬ 
rennial dietnes found in women’s 
writings like marginality, alien¬ 
ation, exploHaticm, supremacy of 
male culture exploration and sur¬ 
vival, crossing boundaries, chal¬ 
lenging limits and glimpsing new 
prospects. They try to fight their 


•Reader in English. Faculty of Arts, 
M..S. University of Baroda, Vadodara- 
390 002. 


way out of silence to project more 
authaitic images of how women 
feel and what they do. Their life 
stories are told from the women’s 
angle registering a feminized 
awareness of dislocatitm within 
the very literary tradition in 
which they are writing. 

Ranjana’s earlier book, a pio¬ 
neering work in this area, which 1 
had the opportunity to review in 
this column dealt with 23 women 
who chose to write their autobi¬ 
ographies in English. The present 
boede is about six Indian women 
autobiographers who chose to 
write in their respective regional 
languages which according to 
Ranjana, seems to be more au¬ 
thentic, 'dose to fire experience of 
Indian soil’. Interestingly, all the 
six autobiographers iiufiuded in 
the book wrote their life stories 
around the age of fifty, an ideal 
age for anyone to look back into 
the past and pour out their by¬ 
gone experiences which indeed 
have a therapeutic effect. 

The present book under re¬ 
view has been divided into six 
chapters which include excerpts 
from the respective writers. 

In the first chapter, "Trans¬ 
gressing the Feminine Culture ", 
Ranjana focuses on Ramabai 
Ranade’s autobic^raphy, origi¬ 


nally written in Marathi under 
the title Amcliys Ayushalit Kahi 
Alhavani and translated by 
Kusumvati Deshpande under the 
caption, Ranade : His wife's Rent- 
nacenca, which brings to the read¬ 
er a depiction of the ‘Indian femi¬ 
nine subculture befbrea century'. 
Hailing from a traditicmal Hindu 
family, Ramabai grew up in the 
midst of traditional values and 
patriarchal discriminations agai¬ 
nst women. But, luckily, ho' hus¬ 
band, an enlightened person was 
always a source of inspiration for 
her in weal and woe. Even her 
two brothers-in-law were a con¬ 
stant support for Ramabai. Ironi¬ 
cally, it is the women themselves 
who are to a great extent the cause 
(ff women's oppression, as is evi¬ 
dent in the case of Ramabai, 
where the senior women in the 
family harassed the young wife, 
always looking at her with suspi¬ 
cion and jealousy. (Isn't it true in 
this post modern era too where 
many Indian women are op¬ 
pressed more by their mothers 
and sisters-in-law I) Ramabai’s 
selfless devotion to her husband, 
who was her constant companion, 
is admirable specially under the 
given circumstances in which she 
survived. To my mind it is not a 
feminine weakness’, but a sign of 
female strength, energy, and 
nurturance of a woman that keeps 
mai also going. 

The second chapter Power 
and Pamivity, is about the autobi¬ 
ography of Nawab Sultan fahan 
Begam, file rate of Bhopal, who 
wrote her aut(4>iography in Urdu 
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M the age of fifty. The matriarchal 
dynasty of the state in those days 
itaelf shows die impcatant posi¬ 
tion held by wcan^ in India even 
years ago. Rm^ana points out that 
Begam’s book is more a histor¬ 
ical documcait during the period 
of her mother’s rule of Bhopal 
from 1860 to 1901. "The focal 
poim of the book is not her pri¬ 
vate life." Nevertheless it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the Begam, 
while observing the purihe tradi¬ 
tion, mixed readily and with ease 
with the Britishm, fdt tree to be 
photographed barefaced with her 
male ministers, and shook hands 
with males when she was out of 
Bhopal. Could we say wcnnen's 
emancipation first began in India 
years before the West started 
thiidiing about it ? 

In the third chapter 'Refusal 
to Despair' the autobiography of 
Parvatibai Athavale who became 
a widow at the prime age of 20 is 
discussed. It was under the en¬ 
couragement and inspiration of 
Maharishi Karve the renowned 
social reformer, that Parvatibai 
could come out of the seclusion 
that society forced on widows in 
those days. About one third of her 
autobiography entitled My Story. 
The AuloHognphy of an Indian Wid¬ 
ow deals with her American expe¬ 
riences, the hurdles that she had 
to cross over through sheer cour¬ 
age and determination. 

The next chapter "Following 
After* is about the autcAiography 
of Lakshmibai Tilak titled I Follow 
After (Rai^na, here, does not men¬ 
tion the original title of the auto¬ 
biography in the regitmal lan¬ 
guage and the name trf the trans- 
UtM.) Like Ramabai, Lakshmibai 


was also totally devoted to her 
husband and his lofty ideals 
which ultimatdy made her give 
up all her Hindu relatives and 
with her husband’s constant 
guidance and inspiration, she en¬ 
tered public life and made a 
mark. Ran)ana remarks," Like the 
autobiography of Ramabai 
Ranade, Lakshmibai Tilak’s au¬ 
tobiography also projects the self 
effacing image of the autobiogra¬ 
pher.Her ideal of marital bliss 

is a cconplete unification. In this 
she provides a good illustration 
of the typical PatwraU Indian wife, 
for whom life is not a quest for a 
path of her own but following in 
the footsteps of her husband." But 
it is important to note that it is by 
conviction and not by compukion 
that they decided to follow the 
footsteps of their husbands. 

The last two chapters of the 
book deal with two post 1960 
women’s autobiographies— 
Amrita Pritam's autobiography 
translated from the original Kasidi 
Tihi by Krishna Gorowara under 
the caption The Revenue Slump and 
Indira Goswami’s An Unfmished 
Autobiography translated by P. 
Kotoky. Odere again, the original 
title in the regicmal language is 
missing.) 

Both Amrita Fritam and 
Indira Goswami belong to the 
feminist era and their autobiogra¬ 
phies express their personal and 
‘bodily’ experiences vividly. 
Both tried to defy traditions and 
customs in order to get liberated 
and they emerged as winners. 

One (rf the common traits of 
all these six Indian women auto- 
biographers [exc^ perhaps ed 


Nawab Sultan )ahan Begam’sKis 
that behind each narrator’s life 
there Ware a man/men who sup¬ 
ported them in their mconents of 
crisis. All these men are depicted 
as a great source of inspiration for 
these women—in the case^ of 
Ramabai, Justice Ranade and her 
two brothers-in-law, for 
Parvatibai, Maharishi Karve, in 
the case of Lakshmibai, her lov¬ 
ing and inspiring husband, in the 
case of Amrita Pritam, it was he 
father and the inspiring male fig¬ 
ure Sahir, 'and for Indira 
Goswafoi, her fodier, her husband 
and above all, her Professor, 
Lekharu. 

Women's writings in general 
and women’s autobio^phies in 
particular project a ‘group con¬ 
sciousness’ even when these writ¬ 
ers try to portray individual lives. 
Writing their autobiographies is 
part of their struggle to find their 
own voices through which to chal- 
lenge traditions which have 
marginalized and excluded them 
from the mainstream. The autobi¬ 
ographies discussed in the book 
are all written out of a conviction 
of the worth of women and the 
necessity for women to be criti¬ 
cally conscious of their own roles 
in conventional social structures. 
They are depictions of courage 
and convictions — female foot¬ 
prints, which are never blurred in 
the passage of time. As Shashi 
Deshpande wrote in her Fore¬ 
word for the book, "And looking 
back through such works we see 
lives cd courage and conviction— 
we can place these footprints 
where they rightfully belong — 
as part of the long endless trail td 
human footprints". 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A Usf of itoctori] theses accq^ted by bidijui 


SOaALSOENCBS 
L&my Sr IflfMination Sdaicft 

L Ak^un, SwannlaUtDevi. A^cultunlinfonMCbM fjpt* 
Isn in Maoipur : A ttiidy. Muiipur. Dr R Lahirl A»tt Prat 
Iteputment cA Libniy uui lnfonn*tioB Sdenee, M»mput Uikiver' 
sity, bnph^I. 

I 9uiiinuguiv S P. Tlie devcloimic&t pattans of ToaiU 
periodicals with spedtl rafereace to die cofisttnor pcrlodi- 
cals ; A descriptive stady iei historical perapactivea. 
KuntfiicUsan. Dr S Makldran, E)e(artmenl of Cooptation, 
TBML College, Porayer end Dr R Paul Mohan Roy, Univenity 
Ldftanan (Retd), Madurai Kamaraj University, MaduraL 

3. Ihoidingjam. Pumima Devi. Gtstion analytia of the PK 
D T has e s la Social Sdences a cc e p te d by Caohad Uedveralty 
daring 1970-1980. Manipur. Dr R Lahiri Aastt Prof, Oepaitmein 
oi LA>nry aivi b^onnation Science, Manipur University, fanphal 
and Dr S L Sanpm, Reader, Department of Library and tnforme- 
tion Sdence, Kamatak University. Dharwad- 
Fsychology 

1. Chauhan.Shivani. The impactedacademic aditeveaseftt 
and inteUigence on adjustment of male and femak graduaita 
stn^ms. Rohilkhand. DrSaropni Shrivaatava. G 0 H G College, 
Moradabad 

Z Gupta, Dipt!. Vibhinn prakar ka madhyamik 
vldyalaycm adhyayaarat daa^ kakaha ke vidyarddyon 
kec awashyafctayon, mulyon evam boddhi per bantUiik 
nddipaa Iw prebhav ka adhyayan. Rohilkhand. Dr R 1C Ojha, K 
G KCoUege, MoiacUbad. 

3. Mehta, Roma HenMndra. An experimental study u ena- 
lyve ttw d if fe r e ntia l fanpaci of dwrupeadc in t er ve a t k w stral- 
cgles on some dkrupdTf behaviour dkvdcn. Baroda. 

4. PadKKi, Mai^ Lacs. A paydioliigica] study Of family 
a^^ttstment In relation <rf scU-dlaeloaurc emong ^ edoeeted 
fespalea ofttohUkhand Htg^on crfUttai PradeA. RohaUdwnd. 
Dr P N Arora, Govt CoU^, Ramnagar. 

5. Saharlya, Rama. The worker alienatimi in industry. 
Rohilkhand. Dr P N Mehzutra, K C K College, Moiadabad. 

6. Singh, Awadh fCishorc. A study of caste etcrootypes of 
males uid fonalea of ValAaU District Bihar Dr K fC P Roy, 
Reader, Depaxtmwit of Psy^iology, B R Ambedkar Bihar Untv^ 
sity, Muzaffarpur. 

7. Yadav. PraUutah Chendn. A stndy of j ob s a tiel actioa 
aaaoi^ ^tory and ofBce worlwre la relation to some persms' 
al aad personality fachns. Bihar. Late Dr Shukladeo Prasad 
Sfi^h' 

Sociolog y 

^ i. Airiod Kumar. Rede analyMs of folk medidae men In 
rural healdi wlrii special reference to Western U P. 
RohilldiaiKL Dr ^mt) Stuiahi PrsMia Jam, Hindu Coil^, 
Moradabad. 

^1. Uuirati, Umtila. klusUm auUtiUyon kee badaltl prlsihtti 
ka sam s | riiastrlys vlddeshaa: kforadabad Uandalkeviahesh' 
SSodaith Bicku RchiOdiBKL Dr (^nt) Sa^ Prabha Jain, Hindu 
College, Moradabad. 

3. ChatU^NuUiyay, Sonali Impact of talevkion on uibaa 
working wsnen : A com^rativs study of Delhi sad New 
YorkJNU. Dr CSRi^Asftt Prof, Cattle feg American end West 
Bun^jmnStodtss, jawriarial Nriuu Usavenity. Mew Delhi. 

4. Chouhan, Karazt Singk Psdiddml Uitu Prsde^ mein 
iddwrta krlslmksndoUn : Bk samaj shastriys adhyayan. 


Rcdtilkhand. Dr Bharat AgraamL} S Hbidu Coll^, Amroha. 

5. Das, Kapil Fraud. Doclor-VsigyaBikoa kse vynvsssyik 
praribadhsta ka ssmajihastrlyi adhyayan : Pashu 
Aansandhan Santthan BwiUy Iw doctor par adharit 
RohlUhand. Dr MC$c»dhi,B«(eiUyCoU^, Bareilly. 

6. Coyal, Anuradhs. Chlldlsa vyavasaya ka sunajlk 
adhyayan avam aulyafikao: Barrilly latha Rampor Nagar ke 
alopathk chilritsakoB kt adhyayan per adkajH RedUU^nd. 
Dr IL Suh, Bareilly CoUtgS. BareUly. 

7. JIm, Amarendra. C^tural Inijpaet of MteUitc ftwrign TV 
: A csoipmliva study of rural and urban sodal setti^ In 
Delhi JNU. Or Anand Kumar, Asaoe Prof, Cwitre for die Study of 
Sodal SytlestUi Jawahaxlal Nehru Univenity, New DeDU. 

B. Mahesh Chandra. Gandhi ka samsjik darshan. 
Ridtdkhaiid. Dr J L Shah, Banilly College, Bareilly. 

Musarragaidi. Maohm kiriyon mrin parampars team 
adhttiriklkaTaB : Rampor Janpad kac Muslim iatriyon mein 
partmpara evam psrfvertan ka samajshastriya adhyayan. 
Rohilkhand. Dr A K Cour, Govt Ram P C College, Rampur. 

10. Rafat jaldya. Muallm mahUayon kac stbltl: Nirantaru 
evam parivartan, Bijnor Magar ka sandsrbh mein. 
Rohilkhand. DrO PCarg. Vardhanvsn College, Biinor 

11. Rasiogi, Muni&h. Krishi mein mahila shramlKik 
samajsastrijra adhyayan: Uttar Pradeah ke Bi^ior Janped per 
•dharit Rohilkhand. Dr 1S Kathor. CuUb Singh Hindu College, 
OistMipuiriysu, Btymr. 

12. Siria, Sushi). Sports Colltgt, Lucknow evim 
Rohilkhand Vlshwavidyilays ka khBariyonlca saaMishasiriya 
adhyayan, Rohilkhand- Dr M C Sondhi, Bareilly Collegr, 
Bareilly. 

RpdalJVork 

1. Manigaiah. K A atndy on the QOL of urban women 
domestic helpers. Padmavati. 

Pol^cal Sdnice 

Anwar Alam. Role of religion In state polity : A ctmv- 
parative analysla of contemporary Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. JMU. Prof KR Singh, Centre for West Asian and African 
^dks, lawiharlal Nehru Univeiaity, New Delhi- 

2. Asthana, Prstiina Kshttravad : Bharitiys rajnitl ke 
pariptlahya mein ek ahxhnatmak adhyayan, 19^1990. 
R^UIkhand. Dr H SwarDC^, N M 5 N Ehua College, Badaun. 

3. Ayodhya Pramd. Ullaj bedash Vldhan SaUu mein 
Tlpekaliakacbboamika,197f sc 1979tak. Rt^ilklnnd. Eh-GC 
Kosha), 5 M College, CSiandausL 

4. Gupta, Sunil Kumar. Uttar Prad^ mein ahUeSha 
prashaaan ka alochaatmak adhyayan ; Vishesh roop se 
Morad^ad Mandal ka tandaiMi mkt^ Rohilldtand. Dr H 
Swaroop, N M S N Oaas College, Badaun. 

5. Hcma, B R. Educatiim and political davalopintni among 
rural women In Karnataka. Bmigalofe. Dr M,C Krishnan, 
Director, Centre for Aduh, Continuliiig Education a^ Extenaitm, 
Bar^ore Uidvcfsity, Bangalote. 

6. Joahi, Kutnm. Swalantrala ke pashdiat Uttar Pndaah 
km rsjnm main kriaMma km b h ogmlka ; Bk vi ah l ash nat ma k 
asOtyayan. RcMBdund. DrSPSagar.KCKCollege, Moradabad, 

7. Mani, Jacob. Traditional flshtrmen eommuitlty &i 
braUrAaludyoodiaproldeaMoftiimglfiaUsatioik Koala. 

8. Mai^. Modmnlsalkin of poUtioal Institutions to M^puL 
HP. 

9. Mehrotrs, Manlsha. Swatutrata aodolan mriA Jsapad 
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Shal^dwiip» ka yogdan. RohiUduod Dr Roop StAgh, R 5 M 
Col^$e, CHumpur. 

10. MlBhrdSMnun. Attudy of Indira Candhl'iMcUlitm. 
Bihar. Dr R Pand«y« Prof and Head, Depamnent of Polltfcai 
Sdrace, B R AmbecUair Bihar University, Muzatfarpur. 

u. Mcdtanonad Sayeed AImk. Conflict and cooparatloa io 
moPcniaACnlf tine* 1973. AMU, Prof AkhtarMajeed. 

IZ. Nageshwar, K. The lodo-poUtical fonadatlona of the 
praa. Omunia. Dr F D Vakil Department of Politieal Science, 
OnmJiia Untvexsity, Hyd^mbad. 

13. Pandey, Mahendra PraaadL Madhy* Pradath mein Decn 
Dnynl iBlyeibyo karyakran ka viahkahnatmak adhyayan : 
Dnig flk ki viahaah aandar^ nalii. Ravi&hankar. Dr Som 
Nath Dwtvedl Pitd Departmcni of Pt^tkal Science, Kalyan Col' 
l^e, Bhilai Nagar, DUt^ Duig. 

14. Roy, i^widhati.TIwvroikiiig of die IndMoviet Treaty, 
1971*1936- fNU. Dr (Mn) Nancy }etly> Aaaoc Prof, Centre for 
Soudt.. Ceitoal South^Eaet Asian and Sottd>*West Pacific Studies, 
kwaharial N^ni Univeiaily, New Delhi. 

15- Sharma, TriUA Qiand. General aketUma in Himachal 
Pradeyi: A atudy in poUdcal devclopincat. HP. 

16. Siaima. Vijay tCumari. The rok of adu»l in political 
•odaUsatlon: A ease atudy of the high and secondary schools 
in fflrfaila Town,, HP. 

17. Singh, Drvendn Pal. Uttar Pradesh Police ViUiag lu 
karyoa ka aJodinatmak adhyayan: Viaheah roop se Bareilly 
pardcahotra ke sandarbh Rtdiilldiand. DrHSwaruop. N 
MSN Oasi College, Badaun. 

16. Sin^ Laidirem Ra^. Odne In the Asia Padfle R^OHr 
1979-1999. |NU. Dr <Mn) Madhu Bhatla, Centre for East Asian 
SukUcs. Jawaharlal Nehru Univenity, New Delhi. 

19. Singh, Su^ts. Veer Vlnayak Demodar Savarkar kee 
faittitfk Idiooaika evasn chlntan : Ek adhyayan. Rohilkhand. 
Dr Roop Singh, R S M College, CHun^ur. 

Economics 

1. Bharsdiy, Vireshwary. Wage rigidity, dualism and un- 
deres^kymem la poor countries : A theoretical study. )NU. 
Prof Ashcdi Cuki. Head, Centre for Studies in Dtplomacy, Inter' 
national Law and Fuxjnumica, Jawaharlal Nchni Univenity, New 
Delhi. 

I Bhondarkar, Vi^ykulnarCovindr8a. Study of sodo-eco- 
OMik chai^ among die tribals in Klnwat Taluks of N ended 
DSalrict Marathwada Agrl Dr B W Aahturkar, Head (Retd), 
Department of Ectmomics and Scatistica, Marathwada AgneuI' 
tunl University, ParWuni. 

3. Bose, D Chandra. Inventory managument in public sec¬ 
tor electrical Induatry in Kerala. CUST. Dr K C 
Sankaranarayanan, Head, Department of Applied Economics, 
Coddn University of Sdence and Tedinology, Kochi. 

4. Chant Singh. Advaneea In agrlcahnral tedinology and 
d^ Impact oa poverty and unemployment in die Waatera 

' Region <rf U P wldi ^edal r tfaran ct to District Bifnor. 
Rohilkhand. DrS K Rajput, R S M College, DhomL Blpwr. 

5. Dhananfay Sharan. Rampur janpad mein vrlhat 
adyogMi ha ayt^ evam vlkaa. RdiRkhand. Or P S Saxena. 
De par tn i ent td Ecunomia, Hindu College, MoradalMd 

6. Dharlwal Mkakshi. Powerlocmi' industry In West 
Me^ya Pradaah. Devi Atulya. Dr (Smt) Niiupama Nagar, De- 
paoiment erf Economics, P M B Gujanti Arte und Law College, 
(ndwe. 

7. Diwan, Anm. and employment of labours ia 

aitnu lafeimai sector: A cnee atudy of trade aecnw ia R^ur 
CHy. Raviahakcar. Dr Suresh Khare, Prof and Head, Department 
d Econcmia, Govetument P C College, Jagdalpur. . 

B. Ddiey, Meenaksld. Dalahia-Paalkliim Madhya Pradesh 


Bidn audyoglkaran ka jaajadya jemran evam ardivyavaadia 
par praUiav : Vlabmh roop ae adyogon mein Imiya kame 
wale ihramikon per. Devi Ahilya. Dr V D Nagar, Nathkripa, 
Soudi Tukc^nj, Indore, 

9. Elizabe^ M P. Interstate variahons of investment in 
die manufacturlog public e n terp r ises under Govenonent of 
India. CUST. Dr N Qiandrasekharan Filial, Prof, School of Man¬ 
agement Studies, Codiin University of Sdence and Tedmology, 
Kochi 

10. Gaur, IVabash Chandra. Uttar Pradcfh Rajya VMyut 
Pariahad ke karyakramon ka vlahleahnatmak adhyayan. 
Rohilkhand. Dr R S Kaushik, R S M College, Dhan^ur. 

11. Gowda, N K. Impact of minor irrigation on email and 
BiargiiBal fanners In I^mataka. Kamattk. Prof M C Kodll 
Prof (Retd), Department of Economics, Kamatak University, 
l^rwad. 

12. Hegde, Venkatachala G. Developii^ countries and die 
evolving icghiie of Intellectual Property Rights. JNU. DrBS 
Qiimni, Assoc Prof, Centre forStudies in Diplomacy, Intemation' 
al Law and Economics, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

13. JosepK Jose K, Ectmcnnics of justice in Kerala. CUST. 
Dr P Sudananan Filial Department of Applied Economic, Co¬ 
chin Univenity of Sdence and Tedinology, Kodii. 

14. Liz 2 y,.E A. Consumer protection with spedal reference 
to die role of women In Kerala. Cl^, Dr Jose T PayyuppiJly, 
^f. School of Management Studies, Cochin University of Sd¬ 
ence and Technology, Kochi. ■ 

15. Manikandan, K. Family reaoureea oompotitlofi, effiden- 
cy and exploitadoB of tenants : A study of four Tamil Nadu 
villages. Andhiu. 

16 Madiur, Archana Saharya. hnparct of PBRA: A compar¬ 
ative atudy of trananatioiia] corporations and Indian firms in 
the transport and elacirical equipnwmt Industries. JNU. Prof 
Muunohan Aggarwal Assoc Pn^, Ontre for Studies in Diploma¬ 
cy, liurmationaJ Uw and Economics, Jawaharial Nehru Unive^ 
sity. New Delhi. 

17. Metta, Usha Rani. Sodo-tconoadc conditions and pro¬ 
duction activltiea of prisoner*: A case study of Central Pris¬ 
on, Wsrungnl Kakatiya. Prof B Shyamala Devi Rathore, D^art- 
ment of Economics, Kakatiya University, Warangal. 

18 Michael TT. A study OB the eocmamic Impacts of dairy 
eo-operadves In Idukki District. CUST. Dr R Ranuiknshnan 
Korekandy, Reader, School of Industrial Fisheries, Cochin Uni¬ 
versity of Sdence and Technology, Kochi. 

19. Mishra, Ramesh Kumar. Chhattiagarh mein 
bahuddeahlya nadl ghati pariy^anayon ka krlahi vikas mein 
yogdan : Uplabdhiyon evam sambhavaayon ka adhyayan. 
Ravishankar. Dr B K Mehta, Asstt Director, Adult Education, Pt 
RjvishankarShukla Univeraity, Ra^nir. 

20. Mundara, Purshottam. Madhya Pradesh mein 

anuaoodiit jati evam jan jatlyon In Uye dialai ja raid artiilfc 
kalyan yojanayon ka mulyudtan : ^mbaa viaheah 

aaodnrbh meia Devi Ahilya. Dr^mt) AnusuyaDesal567,MG 
Road, Indore. 

21 . Narendri Kumar. Trade aiul economic relations of flie 
$AAXC countries. Rohilklund. Dr R M Dube}!, Hindu Collie, 
Moradabad. 

22. Purushotham, E. Bvaluation of Jawahar Rosgar Yojana 
Programme : A caac study of Naigonda District in Andhra 
Pradath. Osmamia. Dr A Mureiidlttr Rao, Reader, D^rtment 
of Economics, O^naiua Univeisity, Hyderabad. 

23. Fushpa Devi. Bhooanl VUm Bank ka haiit krantl evam 
ahwet krentimeln yogdan: Moradabad mandal ke aaiidarbh 
min. RohiUdiaiHL Dr Arun Sda^ial S M CoU^, CSundausi. 

24. Rekha Rani. An analytical and oritiul atudy of hotel 
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■b 4 toarim iadiistrj of BariiUjr DMilim : to pfVflOit poti- 
rtnn. pmh i i ni imilp rwp irti RohiUduAd. DrMPGosiMiiti, 
BiticiUy CoU«^ Bamlly. 

25. Rcdiibtdi Singh- A critical tmtiy of plaa ttfataiy lo 
allcTlat* the nml pottrtf in Waatm U P with ipocial rafar- 
na to Ifon^itiNid Dtr Uioft . RohilUtand. Dr K S Katfhik, R S 
M College, Uiampur. 

26. Saieesh Reddy, K. Parfonaanee of aati*pooany 
p ogr a a m aa: A caae atiidy of iht aAana tor providfaagaatf* 
^^oy owat to edacaled wcnployad yow^ ia Aattrt 
Pndcril ObmaU. Prof 6 Satyananyuw Depajlmui of 6co- 
nonics, OmanU Univenitir, Hyderriwd. 

27.9urma, Remi. Trattdi of paUk eupwdftwt ia U P 
aiact 1971. RohilkhW. Dr K C Arya, Hindu College, 
Moadabad. 

2&. Sii^ Yog Raj. Caattic aoda iaduttry la India : Prao- 
pada for foCarc growtit Rooifcee 

29. Vairiuiey, Aihok Kunur. A atody of ftnaarial faatlta- 
ti<na ia fodta with particular ro fa ra mu to Stata ladualrlal 
Devk^nneBt CorpwatioBa. RohiUdund Dr K C Arya, Wndu 
College, Meuadabad. 

30. Viiendra Kumar. ProUeai of long tcrai agrkoltural 
credit: A caae study erf Badaaa Otatrict Rohilkhand. DrKC 
Arya, Hindu College, Mmultkad. 

31. Yadava, Ogan Deo Prasad. A atody erf camaerclalbaidi 
Bmawrjiig sgriciiltiirc fo tiw Dfotrict of West Qiaa^araa, 
Bihar. Bihar. Dr Rajendra Pandey. Head. Departmeni of Ecch 
fumia, M S College. MotOuri. East Champaran. 

1- Anand, De^k. Lc;^ rmulstioa of multiMtioual cor- 
poratiena la hidte : A atady of the fiidiaa practice tris’a-iris 
ifttentacUuMil 1^1 n o rma . RohilUiand Prof P S Sehgsl. Head 
and Dean (Retd), Department of Law. University of Delhi, Delhi. 

Z Chhsbra, Prontiia. Hindu oudlvided family in Iwdia lax 
structure: Aaiticalatady. DayanandRcrfiuk. DrLCE^ngra. 

3. Dalai. Arvindcr Sin^ Damagea for dw Breach erf Cmi’ 
tra<rts: A study of pididal trends hi India, England and tiM 
Xhiited Steles of America. Oeyanand Rohiak. DrlCl^ngFa. 

4. Dwivedi, Bipin Kumar. Legal eonirols erf tndusirial db 
sastcre. JNU. Prerf Rahmatullah Khan, Centre for Studies in Dh 
plnnacy, Intematiooal Law and Ecowmua, jawaharial Nehru 
University, New DelhL 

5. Icdui, Aimie. Edncational rights of die minorities under 
Article 30 of the Indian Constitution. CUST. Dr V D Sebastian. 
Prtrf (Retd), Sdiool of Legal Studies, Codiin University of Science 
and Technology, Kochi. 

6. Radbakririman Nair, K. Scitiement of motor acridmfs 
dsima with qmda] r^erence to Kerala. CUST. Dr V D 
Sriusdan, Pitrf (Retd), D^urtmeni of Law, Cochin University of 
Science and Technology, Ko^i. 

7. Rajgopal, P> Evolution irf federal flnancea In India : 
Ccmstitutional pnnpcctivcs. Andhra, 

B. Shahsbuddin. Social security lam and quarry workers 
in Haryana State: An en^irunl stmly. Dayanaitd Rohuk Dr 
PCJun^. 

9. Vikya Laxmi, 6. Llnita of nathmal resource htrisdiction 
in die of Sea. Kakatiya. Prof V Nageswara Rao, Depart* 
ment of Law, Osmama Uruvecsity, Hyderabad. 

Piddk Adminlsttstlim 

L Sarma, C Sivarama. Traiuli^ of state poUec pcfsoune! 
in Andhra Pradcrit Ctemsnia. Prof SPRang^ Rao, Prof (Retd), 
D q i ajt m en t of Public Admiaiati'atioii, C^nania Unlversi^/ 
Hydenfoad. 

LSen,KalpAa. Relatlosinli^bctwccnpoUlicUiisafidad- 
M Matrift UmI i» Mteaeihal Pradaeh wiA 


dalreitraMeuioShtolntfdhlnadldlatrifiia. HP. 
kfiltofy StudiM 

1 . Pandey, Hamaialn. Bhafui kaa sufalolta aur NipaL 
B^khand- Dr Dheufcicr Upadhyaye^ BamUly College BaielUy. 

I TewurL Sa^ Dev. MoUa Asia aadn ahanti kse 
samsaytaur ■mliailMilillyiWtoi Mwfrihn< aaa HBBse WO 

tek. Rohiltoaod. Dr Dlwalwr t^urfBiyeyk Banner CoUege, 
BareOly. 

Education 

rAbdul C»h>m, F K. A oiUctl tMf «i «iw (iBMll«aiac 

udlnlidic. Odlciii. DrAy 1 ri.rttTC,l«td«r, ft|«Uiiii t«< 
Bdooitioa UnhiotHy of C.lk»t OUiciit 

t Aguwof. gjnhml. A eo fototlw mdy at concpwl 
udmtiiidlaf ^7 |i to t i »—w J tatlracilM oad CgaipiiMr 
AaMari hutramoii BoUJUmd. Dr Bom ShoK Prat. Hood 
oad Dmd, Foculijt od Eduixiiaik RohlUihond Itaivonlty, Btnitty. 

3. A|MwtlRupo. AomcahanlMii^o(iuill70d)m- 
BostoBd rU tokfai bAootmrfii nIoUoa w dhroffot tUak. 
% of hmlt ol t o l raco Btr KohilUuML Dt Gli^ Kmir. 
Hindu CoUogi, Mondobod. 

4. AnjonLI. Aallicolitiidf ofchUdrai'iilorjrlitnotiin 
Ib Tolaga loagoogo : A tnad uolTola. Oomoido. Praf R 
Vonkofttliwar Roo, Doponrnonlof Ediicotioti.OiinoiiiA Unfvmf- 
ty. Hydcmb4d. 

5. Amor Hmin. A oorapondoo ttndy of muofa odaco- 
Mmul omadiolODi tad aotfoaol poUdoo la odaiaHoa, WHh 
fpodol ,w.ph..<. on loord of So roa dn i y Edn e nt fi m fa tf P. 
Rohilkhud Dr R P Cupio. Hindu College. Mondibod. 

4 , Aron. Ada. A otady of rtaitOiUag teadanejr rad idf 
dindooun fa ralolioa la dii;ttson4 IhiiiUi^ al ickodalod crata 
ndo iootrau . RoblJkhrad Dr Grfjcah Kumor, Hindu CoUiigt. 
Morudo h o d 

7. Bolalinthnavoni. D. Roltcoaflknafiranuiaadnnin 
VOC dlitrid*. AUgoppa. 

8 . Bukann, S Htrtmt Dortloping a rtauMlial laamu. 
tlonol pickago >d lodaco Ifco mm ia amloaic, ftradaio 
ctnnnintd by iho atadoMo ia writtra eagliah at tha highar 
Mcandary leaaL Alagappa. 

9. Oundnlaka. R. EflactlTaetaa of learning populatlne 
adncatlon concapla throngJi inlarranHon atniagita. 
AvinaahiJingam. DrC‘nulnkam, 

Yb. Drvindra. SodnUaatlon ud adaentUm of Rta ddl^an 

of aoaia Noaaadlc cOBunanlllra In DaDti Stata. Jainia. Pn^SP 
Riihela. Daptnnwnt ol Teacher Training and tdon-Ponnal Educa¬ 
tion, jainia Millia laiamia. New DeJlil. 

II Kauahik, KanilcaK DatenUnaM* of cnnleiiinr daoleaa 

of ayllabna orianiad rad ayliabu traiucand atudrata of Claaa 

XI of Moradabad DialTid. RdtUkhand Dr Cirfedi Kumar, 
Hindu College, Moradabad. 

17 Maliol P M. A atndy of gander dlHaranna in (anadn 
paychologisal nriablca of Ihc kfathauillcal domain ntcrad- 
aiy admol 1ml. Calicui. Dr V Sumangale, Reader, Depaitmeni 
of Educatioii, Liniveiaity of Calkut, Calicut. 

13. Manoo.Suahma.MaturatlonalandaodaUationa^Kbi 
of dapandaacy bahaviirur and lia lafliieBca on ttw panonnlity 
of pK adolaacania and ndolaaonali. jammu. Dr Kiran Suinbli, 
Reader, Department of Educalioo, University of Jammu, Jammu. 

14. Mean, S. An evalualiai of Aa total Internal ai iaa a- 
mcnl fyitam. In the Avinnahlliagaai Daaaiad Univetdty. 
Aviaadillin^un. DriSBitlMCliaiKfaamnni. 

15. Mohd Zahid. Coat of Bdacatimi and nendaaile perfnr. 
mucainacidotaacoadtiy adioolaof DdhL Jamla. PndRiaa 
^akir Khan, Department of Teacher Tnlniiig and Non-Poratal 
Education, Jamla Millia laiamia. New Delhi and Dr Puiqu 
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Qabih', Depurtamot «f Gonmna, Jimii MiUii Ifbunit, N«w 
DettiL 

1£. M*n]«iMiUddf,QL Acritfc»lttii^ofd«TtlopiB«Dtof 
•Adt tdacMlaa ia AaAn PMtdi dart^ Hm poM 
dMeip«iod.OBuaU. Pfi(tfEV«nk»l<tfnv«rRM, Departs 
<rf BAirrtton, OontniA lArivtsiiy, Hydmbul 

17. Natriii.Dtv«lopa«Btirf|Ni«tUtmc3rmatirialof«avi- 
fWBBdnte l •Aaet^km for anHUmM ftrooffa prognssud 
Mt AMU. lh«rfM(dttinmadS3uriff^^ 

IB. Nidw lUni. Gaadbl tram Vlnoba Ja« In ihUnlu 
M Bi ba n dW TldwroB ka rtahbijv thlkaha nactt 19M In 
HAdaifeli aniB bdoalmak ajdbya3r*». Rohilkhand. Dr R P 
Gap0k> Hindu CoQegc, Moiud^d. 

19. PanL Bhagabhai S. Optadona of aCudmta of hlghar aac* 
oadarjr adioola of SauraahM ragardlag taadiliig bthartour 
of diair laadwn. Saunahm. DrMM Patel. 

20. Radhakriahna Murty, C- A caa4>arativt thidy of inplc*- 
Bwniatloa of Natfonal A^f Bducatloa Programma by Gov- 
a mmam and voltmary aganriaa in SrikakuUoi Diaftrlct of 
Andhra Pradaah. Andtura, 

21. Ra]iitKanilniKajal.PaydioaodaleDmlalaaoflliigttittic 
craarby- Utkal. 

2Zr Ranv Sipia. A fhxdy of home apyiro iu neiit, Daod-atruc' 
turt and valaaa of craa ti va low adiiavara and craativa hi^ 

adiirwi at high achool laraL Rohilkhand. OrCmje&h Kumar, 
Hindu College, Moridabad. 

23. RamaahwarDayaL A akudy of addition atratagiaa adopt¬ 
ed by dilldraB of gradaa ooa uid two at dliferant laaela 
munbar concept Mataratlon. jamia. Dr (Msl P Kaul, Depart- 
meni of Teacher Training and Non-Formal Education, Jamia 
MUlia blamia, New Delhi. 

24- Roy, Rita. Preparation, try out and atudy of effective^ 
neaa of a paydhologjkal education programme on Ki|^ mJiooI 
ctadcnlaba^ on WflllninGlaiaar'a Reality Therapy. Baroda. 

25- Saxena, Madhuri. A comparative atudy of dw Auient 
Indian Education and its relevance in dte present ^ntaxt. 
Rohilkhand. Dr R N Saxena, Hindu C<iUeg«, Moradabad. 

Sowbhagya Lakshml. C Developing of writing sldlla 
amof^ itudrals of claaa vm ' Learning Telugu aa a second 
language thr<m|h communicatiTc approach. Osinania. Dr R 
Venkateahwar Rao, Department of Education, Oamania Univeni* 
ty, Hyderabad. 

27. Sudarkkodi, S. Dovaiopment of a moltiinedia inatruc- 
donal tystam for remedial maaturei in written EnglUh. 
Alagappa, 

CMunerce 

1. AgarwatSureah Chandra. Uttar l^ndaahVittNlgam^ 
vtttiya tanrachna ka viahltshnn. Rohilldtand. Dr N L^wrma, 
Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

2. Agnwal, Madhulika. Raipur SamUiag main laghu 
adyogoa kna aaorachnainak adtiii, pragad evam aamaayaco. 
Rav^hankar. th D B i^nwal. Prof and Head, OepaLttment of 
Comnwnca, R C S Arts and Ccunmerce College, Ouig. 

3. Adtma, Prasaniha. Pw f brmama of public sector com- 
Bkwdal banka : A caaa atudy oi State Buk of Hyderabad. 
Osmania. Prof D Obul Reddy. Department of Commerce, 
Omania Univetsity, Hyderabad. 

4. Awaadti, Kamlah Babu. Gramaen kalwtra kc arthik 
vilcaa ocln kriietrlya gnmetn bankon ka yogdan : Janpad 
Shahjihenpar ka tandubh main. Rohilkhand. Di S P Gupta, 
Bareilly Col^e, BvdUy. 

5. Bhanwal, Jitmder Kumar. Problams and prospects of 


India's expOTt markediig of Ba|or agrlcultnral onunoditiaa. 

HP. 

6. Subrayi Nandikmhwar. PtcAIcdis and proapects 
of brick kiln Indtutry in HabU-Dhamrad talukaa in 
Karnataka. Kamatak. Dr K S Daniel, Prof and Chaiflnan, De- 
panment of Commerce, Katnatak University, Dharwad. 

7. Gabriel, Sinum ThattiL A atndy on the state of art of 
tnanan raaonraa managemmit in ^ indnatrial sactor of 
Kerala. Calicut Dr T Govindankutiy Nair, Prof, Department of 
Commerce and Mansgonent Studies, University of Calicut, 
Calicut 

6. Chadge, Namdeo Ya^iwantrao. Tlta finaodal adnlnia- 
tration in Mnalc^taUtlcf in lilaharaahtrB State. Marsthwada. 
Dr S A Somwanahi. Department of Onnmerce, Dr Babasah^ 
Ambedlar Marsdiwida University, Aurangabad. 

9. Gupta, Niranian LaL fob aatiefacIlM in bankiiig indue- 
try. Rohflkhand. Dr N L ShamU, Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

10. Janardaa Prasad. Pui^b National Bank as a lead bank 
In Meerut CaBBatdaaioBary : A study since 1985. Rohilkhand. 
Dr S C Jain, Vardhaman College, B^r. 

11. Karandikar, Amarja. Aaaaaamtnt of rifacta of advertia- 
ingoneDUumenifilndiaaadmeafnrcatdprotectUm. SNDT. 
Dr C 6 Nagpoivwalls, Department of Commerce, Shreenuti 
Nalhibai Dainodax Thackemey Women's Univetsity, Mxmbki. 

12. Khan, Aqeel Ahmad. Rok of major travel ageodes in 
theprosBotlonof touriamlnlndia. aMU, Prof AFarooqKhan, 
Department of Commerce, Aligarh Muslim thiiversity, AUgarii. 

13. Khan, Tanwir Ahmad. Performanca aj^tralaal of execu- 
tivea in Stacl Autiiority of India Umllad, with ^wdal refers 
enca to the steel plants working in Bihar. Bihar. Dr Amod 
Prasad, Prof, Department of Commerce, R D 5 College, 
Muzaifarpur. 

14. Mano) Kumar. Niganit kahetra mein Bharatiya vittiya 
sanithayon dwara pravartit prodyogiki unnyayan ka 
twaroop. Rohilkhand. Dr H L Shanna, Bareilly College. Bareilly. 

15. Md Alauddin PrivatIzaHon in Ban^desh : laauea, 
strategics end possibilities.- AMU, Dr Abdul Qayyum Khan, 
Lecturer, Department of Commerce, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

16. Modi Panskumar. Indore nagar ke ^u^ vaaiiHi ka 
artiUk avam o—ndhyayan. Devi Ahilya. Dr Kamlesh 
Bhandari, Department of Commerce, P M B Gujarati Commerce 
College, Indore. 

17. Mukesh Kumar. The role of ooperadve and land (kvel- 
opment banka in agricultural finance witii special reference 
to Rempur District Rohilkhand. Dr Arun Singhai Oef^rtment 
of Economics, S M College, Chandausi. 

IB. Pakkeenppa.GariPakkeerappa. PerfomuLnee appraisal 
of employees : A study of sclertcd public enterprises in 
Karnataka. Kamatak. Dr K 5 Daniel, Prof and Quunnan, 
partment of Commerce. Kamatak University, IXiarwad. 

19. Pannar, Sanjeev, A comparative study of management 
and c^reratiems of State nnao^l CmporatUma of Himachal 
Prad^ and Haryana. HP. 

20. Pilania, Alok. D^ managonent in India's private sec¬ 
tor corporate «itetpriaet: A case study of paper industry. 
Vinoba. Dr J K Prasad, j J College, JhumhteUiya. 

21. Rains, Anita. Doordershan advertising and amsumer 
behaviour. Junmu. Dr Kesluiv ^unna. Lecturer, Department of 
C omm erce, University of Janunu, Jammu. 

22. Rajput, Ashok Kumar. Uttar Pndeth meia gramya vikas 
yojanayen ka prabeitdh : B^nor Jaapad ke anieigat vikaa 
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Uuukdon per adherit ek sdliyajpui. RohUlduuul Dr Arvind 
Kumar Shrivaatava, $ahu Jain Collect, Naj&abad. 

23. Shailra«in Kumar. A atady cd India's Irada 
wldi dw D S A during 1980-90. Rooifcec- 

24. Shanna, Anundha. Maaagtsn^ ol public distrtetion 
■ystein fii Jammu R^on. Jammu. Dr Kashav Shanna. Ucturei, 
D«partm^ of ComxMzct, University of Jammu, Janunu. 

25. SKanna, Rakan Singh. Rtgfcmil nnbaltnctd growth of 
agrlcaitaTal productivity in Madhya Pradmh: An analytfanl 
study. Duigavatt. Dr V K Basal C S College of Copunerce and 
Econ<»mc5, Qvi) Lines, Jabalpur. 

26. Someshwer Rao, KomancUa. Ecoonmilc vlabiUty of RBBa 
in A P : A comparativa study. Kakadya. Pitd C Krishna 
Morthy, Department of Ccunmercc and Businos Management 
Kakatiya Univefsity, Warangal. 

HomaScimea 

1. Baradha,G. Natimal Cadat Gaps as a mtans of daeai" 
oping personality traits amoi^ stndena of higbar edacation; 
An anslytlaJ study. Avinaalulingim. Dr(&nt)MChacidiunsiu, 

2. Malewar, Vandana Ghanshyam. Nutrldoaal proflla oT 
die aelectad nursing nu^diafS of Parbhnni Manthwadi AgrL 
Dr (Mrs) N S Re<hly, H^d. Department of Foods aod Mutiition* 
College of Home Science/Maradiwads Agricultural UoiveTiity, 
Parbhani. 

3. Ran^inadun, Kamals. Effect oi detergents on i^rks 
for school ttidfoiin. AvinashUingam. Dr R Rap. 

4. Shulda. Maneesha Ramclundra. Home mSken ondron- 
mentally concerned aw sr ene s s, buying and consumptimi 
bdiaviouy in relation to selected ton som er goods. Baroeb. 

5. Thethwar, Ptagya. The role of tfse* elements, copper 
dircninm, cadmium and sine in hoaaan diet and d is e ase s 


with sperlil r aiaronte to di s bst as m s lUt as and hy p a rt eaa ion. 
Ghasidaa. Dr A KPaiidey,CovtAdai«h Science CoIl^,Bilaspur. 

8. Thonu/ Tara. Mmtrtiloaal tlgnt^ancs of samsU 
peoiem ndUaio lank* in tta diott of tribsb (rf Biafiri fCiUs, 
Tsnrfl Wsrtn and fassttinity nf rtcvslnptng rasily ut sal/wsin 
Ing foods baaad ornhair dlstaiy paitaen. Avinajliiiii^ain. Dr 
Clhit) Uaba OtsudimacU i ar. 

7. VasttgL N. Amsmiag cotUng pariormsimi of diffamt 
rotUng machinal estshUtfdng a foallng unit and evaluatl^ 
sarkaltara as an iacooM gsnsrsHf indnttry for women. 
Avinaahilingam. fe (Smt) V^ylalalimi Ponishotiwiman. 

Man s gem s ut 

1. Kochuduvsia, M M. Waastti and polMwl fo 

Katala siacB iadepaadanca. OUST. DrJoaeTPayyapp%,Piot 
Sdiool of Managonent Studiat, G>ddn Univtiiity al Sdeiiea and 
TedmokiGy. Kochi 

2. NanyanaRao^Vaddy. MarbstiagQfaugarGaat;Astudy 
of msrkating activities of tugarmnt growers in Wait 
Godavari District* Andhra Pradesh. Andhra 

3. Rafoiohan. S T. A study of R and D mansgamoni prac¬ 
tices in Miact public enforprlsas. Osmanla. ^xif E G 
PanOMswaran. Prof (Retd), Departmeitt trf Busincst Mmage- 
meuL Osmania Univenity, Hydeisbad, 

4. Sikdet, Zahed Husain. A eoaapantive atndy of mMtga- 
ment eootrol lystsms in aelactad Industrial saterprlsas In 
Raagladaah and India. AMU, DrMKhalid Asafo. 

5- Sudwma, R. Rola ol acadamhebofoaa WUh spadal rofer- 
ence to the academic pwy am mas In foe Univarsittes in 
KaraU. CUST. Prof PRamachandmPoduvat Director, School of 
Management Studies, Cochin Urdversity ol Science and Technol¬ 
ogy, Kochi. 


University of Delhi 
South Campus 

B«nito Juarez Road, New Delhi -110021 

Advt. No. UDSC^ataii.14/96 


appaeaSons are Sivlad on ma praaertMd tomi for Sis lolmmg poaw 

50 as to reach toe JoM negistiai. UffoeraRy of Oeft Sogfo _ , ^ ^ 

Cwnptie. BtfiNo Aim Road, Nan DiM • 110 071 Weal by 7 Eiacli«ffoScWfiM;tacnnlcWAaiMant(l)Rasaryedtar5T 
2»01-tS87. Seale <d Pay: 

-—... . — Piulannr Re. 4500.150-5700-300.7300 

Depn. /Poai ffjg of PoataJ/ Vg e cWi e WInn disk a d Raafor ; Re. 370O'125-4SSO-150-5790 

— “^ ^ -_ - UCIuraf. ScMW. \ ;Hs 2200-75-2SOO-10(MOOO 

AgpSad Payehology : ■Praleeeef (D (VW Pim). Ladurer (1) TeenrieWOStoar ^ 

(SC), For Profeasor: ConsnuracWlon Behavtoer tor tactwer; fVf rr n a f n ii ums v lb. 1400-2300 

Ctotoaf P^rchetogy TaettfScaf AaaMiS / 

fonkM ^onomlca : Raadar (1> EconomtorteWSytoam S scfAaltoft torn* and etow dattfa ragwdns praaotoad nn y hramn a 

Op aiaitoo My agMi^ _ ^ lorvarlouipoatocanteftadfromEalabliahinanlBniHti,AdinMalra- 

^«*ew Untowaty ef DaM Baum Ca m pus, BaaAe 

- ,„nnnMirt«df%Tinreiirr.iVTyi JuaTWRosdISswOatS-ilOOl.dwtopwofttigboursafoafparsonaF 

(rTs* - l*lu™n OT rM«wa l« SC «d TJS% pott » 
ante wnwdlgfST cn M te - 

lSISitar?ii«L(i)*SOT.(VI«PI-.) ra ljg^ g« l»S».UMiOTt|rloe<te<»OOT«Jtetea%OT 

PtOT yolteh, Kotom : SctMifcl. (2). Ragoltei ii« Qm _ _ --m te. iin,, 

neSnr aimMtan ceeaawiSiaieoQnraaiidBltoneoipia sancBon cefimaa. 

T«#nfc.f«»Mr(2)(SC-1W-l) W F»rPi»lite^g Rtey.<te WBgi»).>■» 

(7) gL'gal.'SSffi?!SOT«.».Fw 

PcnSlo^iMBrntTn fi rtinna ^ -pufo haw tM aaneSonad undar VIS Pton but foab to oonttHia. 

(Mi-eondnonlnm md si leoM 10 yain tactmcal amefonea w 

inafeitaiinKawidrflpmdak'itoialto'foaaftdrdrlgafmohriW' J.fi.8aelidev 

cMMa^ 9 artmcaralB»tototoauad(uiidddaswfolii(Aar foMRagMr 

^"*“**“"*' SC SchedulidCaato STRchadtosdTrtaa Uft uw m nud 


D«M: ^12-06 

I (1) Haaarvad tor sc 


AppSad Payehology : 'Proleesor (D (VM Pton). Ladurer (1) 
(^, For Professor: Consnuraedtoo Be ha vto u r tor todwer; 
CfetoafP^chetogy 

Budneae Economtoa : Readar (1> E comi riiay tosffi ye l a n n S 
Operafion Management 

Envfronmanfal Btatoay: ’Profanor (l). *Raadw (l). Xmeuv 
(2) (SC-1: UR-1) (Vto^) 

Tin candddaa vnn twm doin EtwVoninertW Btatagy lEnNtwv 
mafo Sctoi)Ce£cotogy/Bto^/Zctoi^^8flCanyAis Sciaaeato 
Btochanmny/MtorctouSgyCtisnMyX^^ d M.ScAi.PM./ 
PHD. levet are elglitoto affily tortiepeeis of Uadwarfflaadir/ 
PrcSaaior. 

Oanallea:Reader(l) 

IldhsmaUea:-Raadtr < 1 ). Afgdira (Vm Fim) 

Plam HolaculBr ffiatom : SetonSrf* (2L RaguMon d Qana 
E)i|yB«dori/PiifltotifolDcybee e l ^ Btotogy^Saae Motoo- 


Nola ;Thme are norMemaafeonka^pestoMfedy for a parted 
of tores years odendfote to a parted of years to al and no 

nstoar eitonston. 

racMEUf Oflfoer(2) (SC-1A^1) 

A lUiowtedga of caffipulw^inHMrd ptooasting opanStan, and 
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INDIRA GANDHI NATIONAL CENTRE FOR THE ARTS 
SUTRADHARA DIVISION (IDP) 


TT« Indrt Omn Nalonal Clntra k)f «w Arts (laNCA), w «u«3n- 

omotM bn^ undw (m D^itL of Cuttur*. MnMy of Hunan Ra- 

aouroo Dovofopmonl Qovt of Indi. n a Nobonal Rmowco Contra 
tor «io Arta. VMti ataUtiiKO of aw LMtad Hatofw Daoolofxnant 
Pnvomnw.etolONCAlalinplomanangaprolocttorSaangtfwn- 
aig of Noliotial FaeMfir tor Inlaraeavn Mullimoda Docuniritation or 
CUtual (teaouroaa. INa aOtMty wM conlinua aflar aila profact 

2. IQNCA hM oatabWiad a altoa of aw art iwbrotkod imJllmaita 
tattoraaory to totogtala luy muamacia and gafUc WcTnolo^, 
aidudaig 30 MorMtog and Wak-Through. 

3. Tho IQNCA naaflb dynamic profaaatonala to aaangann ita loam 
of lacamicaf protoattonals in aito XUtual Intomuaca'Group 

<l) CNRECTORMULTWEOUflPoot) 

Seaia ol Pay: Rs 4Sao-S700 (to ba ravitod arurtly) 

Tha Otractor Miiltmaila wil laad an aalabiahad muMimodia 
compUar can»a. otganua Oatning ftoganmtt andbata- 
iponsailaloroparallonaliaallonafhardwaraandaollware Ha 
wia alao concaptualaa. managa and irnplanwnt savara) pilat 
profacla. IdantMy and colact sourca malarial and halp niarkat/ 
dtaaomtoata lha and products AppoinliTrant on contract, dap- 
ufahon or ra-amptoymanl basis Ago not ba a bar tor tha right 
canrMalo. 

MMmum OuaMeaMoiM and Eiparlanoa: 

M Taeh or Ph 0 or arguhralant post graduata da^sa in Com- 
pular Sdanca/alactooics/ala cb te a ls/malharrialica/opatation- 
at raaaarch with not lass than 10 yaars arrpariancas in tha 
IMd nckidng 3 yaars axpananca n managanal capaciiy or 
as a Haad of a dvisicrvcontra and two yaars axpananca In 
using multlrnarAa tschnototpas tor prasantalion/rasaarciysdu- 
caltonal pmfscts FarnHartsabon with QrapTiics Usar Intartaca 
(GUI). Obfact Onantad Programming Systams (OOPS). Mui- 
isnarSa hariMars and soflwara, Larga Databasas for archivai 
ale is dasxaUa Tha canrMato wi tiava to show salf rtova. 
imiiabva and commAnant to datvar results Any past axpsri- 
anca whh MUHmadto profsets, compular basad Paining w* 
ba addad advanlaga 
(■) PROJECT HAMAOER (3 Paata) 

SealaorPay: Rs 3700-5000 (to ba ravisad shortly) 

Tha Profact Managars wA ba rasponsibla tor nlaractiva 
mtda appficattons in ihc IMd ot art arnl cUUaa, ar 9 anistng 
training. workshofM. dixxmaritalkrn.produetnnoIrTHilb^ 

Hat and martcating and dtsaminalion 
M W w u w riM i iHn a l l an a Eipartanea 

1. PIt.O in CompiAar Sclanea/ 5yaBrtwrtha|aa3t1-2yaM's 
Elacfranlca/Baciricats/ exparianca in ustng 

MatMmHct^Oparalionai mul^nadia topit as 

Raaattth Pro|actLaadaf. 

Z. Mait if't dayaa In Computtr 7 yaara Mparianca wMh 3 
Sfliwica/Ertginaartng yaars wHt co w pu H a and 

minimum 1-2 yaars in 
munmada taeivMiogias. 

3 BactMoTt dagraa in 3*10 yaars axpananca 

Compulv Sdanca/ tnckidng4>5 yaars wl3i 

C ntf n aarlft q Computtr and 1-2 yaars Si 

muRimada tacTiriologias 

i^LbnNiNcMmora than 35 yaars (at on 1-1-1997) 

(i) 'Tha CuNurai InfcrmaScs Group also reqwas young protas- 
alonatt In variout dIscipAnas as inclcalad balow:- 


SubOmip Daalrad SpadalaatHon Numlsarof 

Posts 

A Hyparmada Hianan Compular Interaction/ 10 

Soflwara HypsrmadaAAjItimacfa Data 

Daaign Basa/CcNTiputer Grafriitcs/Computer 

V)8ion/Ob|act Orianted Anatytis, 

Datign and Implamantelion/lntemat 
Pro^ammln^&oflwara Qudity 
Asturwica/SoflwaraDocumeritation/ 

Adaptive Systems. 

B Computer Computer Graphic Dasign^ 4 

Graphic MocMteigrAnirn^on/Architoc- 

Design tural WaA(-Through/Digital Vkteo 

Edttegrusar interface. 

C. instruction Co^iitive Psychology/Feafatfa 2 

Oaaigi Wntmg (English and Htnd)^nstruction 

Desi^i lor Art History/Archaeology/ 
Anthropology/Santkrit/Indology. 

D. Technical Computer Centre Management/ 6 

Computer/ Maintonance/DTP/Scannin^ata 

Support Entiy/Muttimedte 

The essenbal qualificaiion and experiencd for aH the posts ars 
rxlicated batow;- 

Minimum Quattfleabon MIN.POST OUALIRCATiON. EXPERT 
ENCE IN ONE OR MORE OF THE 
ABOVE INDICATED DESIRED 
SPECIAUSATION AREAS (IN YEARS) 

SUB GROUP A SYSTEMS SR. TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
ANALYST program- WRITER PROGRAM- 



MER 


MER 

SCALE CAT. 1 

II 

II 

III 

0 M.Tech(Comp 2 

Nil 

NH 

N.A 


Sc orrelatod 
areas) with MCA 
BE (Comp. Sc 
or related areas) 

M.Sc. (Comp Sc) 

ii) MCA/BE 3 Nil 1 NA 

(Comp.Sc. 

or related area) 

ii))M.Sc 5 1 1 Nil 

(Comp Se.) 

iv)B.Sc (Comp. Sc.) 8 4 4 1 

Three yaars 
Diploma in Com¬ 
puter Sctence. 

V) M.A. En(^ N.A. N.A. 2 N.A 

with spacialisation 
in Serfiwara 
OocumentaUon. 


SUBGROUPS 

SRCOMPUTER 

COMPUTER 

ASSISTANT 


QRAPHC 

GRAPHIC 

(^HAPHIC 


DESIGNER 

DESIGNER 

DESIGNER 

SCALfCAT. 

1 

II 

IH 

i) M.Das. 

2 

Na 

NA 

t) MFA^.Arch 

3 

Nil 

NA 

iij) BFA 

4 

1 

Nil 

tv) Otp.Ar^. 

8 

4 

1 

V) Others 

N.A, 

6 

2 
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'MOROOPC -SEMOft" INS7RUGT»OfM 

»J9rRU9^0rm^ OESIBNEP ff^RUCTtONAL 
t)ESlQNER 

SCALECAT. ( IT HI ' 

I) Ph.D 3 Na N.A, 

N) M.PhtI 6 2 NH 

it] MA 7 3 NA 

SUB GROUP D.l SYSTEM HARDWARE TEC^#4CAL 

SPECIALIST ENQMEER ASSISTANT 

SCALE CAT. I 11 |]| 

i) BE (Electronics 4 1 N A 

or equivalent) 

u) Three year D0i- 9 5 2 

oma in EiectFonics 
or eqiwatentyM.Sc. 

(ElectroTMCs or 
eqLmeaent)/PG 
Diploma in OomptAer 
Mamlarueice 


SUBGfK>UPOH 

MULTSAEDIA 

SR DATA ENTRY 

DATA entry 


A^ISTANT 

OPERATOR 

SR SCANNVIG 
OPERATOR 

OPERATOR’ 

SCANNMG 

OPERATOR 

SCALE CAT. 

III 

V 

IV 

1) Pg Dip to 

1 

NA 

N A 

kAiforTtede 

b) Dm, m OTP/ 

6 

3 

6 rrwntos 

Photog'aphy/ 

Peinttog. 

M) Otoers 

7 

4 

1 

SCALE OF PAY 


The present pay scales w\ dWarent scale calmories are as 
unier but are ikety Id be revised shorty 
Category I Rs 3000*4500 

Category H Rs. 2200*4000 

Category fll Rs f640*2900 

CategcxylV Rs 1400*2300 

Category V Rs 1200*2040 

Age Limits tor rteect recruits not more than 35 years (as on M- 
1997). 


ingoh requirements iiMthe>^ Indbaletl in item (IH) 

bL^ent scale oateoorfee dependng 
<i^ %rbi (siat y tA smAs^ persons meeting tfM prescrM 
quaMcadons and experter>M. 

(b} Candttdeecan apply for more ttvan ana post but they should 
auMI separate jypi ca e o ns tor each pesy^ ^oup. 

(c) The persm appointed to the post wM be eon^dered ter 
award otniiabte protect aiateanoe dependteg on tieir perter- 
manee sAsesemanl. 

fd> The perearw a ppo INte lte the poet are aniied to house rent 
afcse a noe te 80% rrf their basic pay at pfMantOBw^gw- 
anoes will be as pat Via Camnt Govt pattern. 

(e) Cmdidates cafted tor interview from outstabons wW be retev 
buraed second ctess return niters by Vie shortest rcxAe 
(0 Persoru alraady in Vie empteymant under the Govl./eutono- 
mous bCKaesAmderWdnos/actetemic intfHuiions must apply 
through proper channel and Vwy can be consldBred for ap* 
poeitmantondiputetionoronconVacI Such candKteies from 
outstetfons wA ba reimbiffsed ^Vsacond class return radfare 
by the shortest route as par tfteir entMemanl in thaV parent 
oflfoe 

(Q> AH Vie posts are temporary IW Vie protect period which c$ 
presently upte 31.XM but are Kkety to be cordinued furtoer 
(h) The cantedteas will ba liabte to undertake tours wShln Incka 
and may be deputed tor fello wsh ip vavung wVhm Inda arto 
abroad deperving on protect needs 
fi) ecaJe/eterling satoy can be ^msidered n deserving 

cases. 

0) Lengti of expahaoca can ba marcpr^alfy relaxed tor otherwise 

very applicant wMh proven vack record and erectly 
appkeabte expwtise 

(k) CanAdtees wil have to sKacuie a bond of service at toe hme 
of toes appoirtenerri tor a penod tifi toe protect is compteted 
and tor su^ furtoer Vme as many be dscid^ by toe IGNCA 
If toay are depuM tor Vaintog wftoin India or abroad 
Cmricbrtee fuMIAng toe presertbad qualificabons arid experi^ 
ante may send toair appkcirtwns grvmg toex bio data on plam 
paper by post to iha Under Secretary (fOR) incira OenefN Nabonal 
C4^e tor toe Aits. No 3, Dr RatenrVa Prasad Road. New Dethi- 
110 001 wHhin 21 daye from the date of advertisemeni The 
enveiape contwrung toe appheabons must superscribe toe name ol 
toe post applied tor 

davp 1212(3)96 


Indira Garrahi National 0|wn University ;i 

Applications are invitsd from INDIAN cHtzans possessing Ita requsits queMteaSons w>d espenence tor IMsig up I i 
the Inlawing posts in De pay scale shown agalnsi each plus alcwances as admsslbla undar Unrvarstty rules | j 


Sf. 

Name erf the 

Psf Scale 

Agelmrt 


Nuntoer of Posts 


No. 

Post 

(inRs) 

in years 

SC 

ST OBC 

UR Total 


Director 

4500-7300 

Jt RepsVar 

4500-6300 

Assistant Rsgistra 

2200-4000 

Steno^apher 

1200-2040 

Junior-Asststant- 

^1500 

Cum Typist 



Regardng guaMctfons, expenance. age etc . please rcler our delaiied A^ertaement pubHahad m Empkyymtm Nmis datad 
ZI.12.M. 

Camtdatas must apply in pflnM appicalon terms which wH ba suppled on race^ ol a wrillen request to the Section Ofllcer, 
Reccuibnent Cel, No. 4, Room No. 18 , kidhe GendM NeUonel Oven Univeislly, MaMan Oarhl, New DeM-ttO DM, 
Noig aWi a Demand Draft of Re. 2S (Re. 10 for SC^ canddalac) drawn In lavour of KMOU. PAVABLE AT NEW OELffI 
and oidoaing a seWeiddrmsed erwaiope of size 13 X 28 Cms diiy afteied ivllh poefage stamp tor Rs 2. SeparaM apploaOon term 
is required ter each poet. 

Last date lof Mpply o( sppHeellon tonn It 31.oi.ff07 

Last data for reeatpl of spptkafon tome doty compMad in sB reepeels Is .17J)2.1997. 

RaqufsWesdApptleadons leeei^ Wlar bwt dalm wiR sufflflurlr rqlaetad. 

AdiriNo. avRECTTJ06 REOtEIRAH 
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ANNA UNIVERSITY : CHENNAI 600 025 

This University, established in the year 1978 as a unitary type ot University, offers higher education in 
Engineering, Technology and Allied Sciences relevant to the current and projected needs of the society. The 
University was formed by integrating the tour well-known technical institutions in the city of Madras, (i.e.) the 
College of Engineering, Guindy, the technology departments of the University of Madras situated in the Alagappa 
College of Technology, the School of ArchKecture and Planning of the University of Madras and the Madras 
Institute of Technology, Chromepet. Offering 23 Undergraduate Programmes, 47 Post-graduate Programmes and 
4 Post-graduate Diploma Programmes and with a student enrolment of 5545. Facilities are available for M.Phif 
programme in the faculty of Science and Humanities and Doctoral Programme in all the faculties. 

The courses conducted by this University are very much relevant to the growth of our country in providing 
expertise and technological man-power in the field of Mining Engineering, Rubber Technology, Ceramic Technol¬ 
ogy, Footwear Science and Engineering, Construction Engineering and Management, BicAechnology, Pelioteum 
Refineries and Petrochemical Engineering, Avionics, Sugar Technology, Geo-Informatics, Printing Technology, 
Energy Resources etc. 

Several projects with international fundings are carried out in the following centres and institute. 

1 Centre for Water Resources and Ocean Management 

2. Centre for Environmental Studies 

3. Centre for Biotechnology 

4. Crystal Growth Centre 

5. Institute of Remote Sensing 

A state of the art Institute called "AU-FRQ Institute for CAD/CAM" has just been established with Gennan 
assistance (CAD/CAM Stands for Computer Aided Design and Computer Aided Manofacturing). 

A special emphasis will be laid on collaborative programmes to have more interaction with industries and to 
concentrate more on research and development activities in identified thrust areas. 

REGISTRAR 

rr^ -rcr cc ::!-- -. ' ■ . — . ■ ' - 


ADMISSION NOTICE 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR POPULATION SCIENCES 
(Deemed University) 

Govandi Station Road, Deonar, Mumbai - 400 088. 

invitos applicatioas fcv admission to (he foAowing course m Population Stucies for the academic year 1997-96 : 

MASTER OF POPULATION STUDIES (M.P.S.) 

(One year ^11 time course) 25 seats 

Master's de^ee any of itte foitowing dsc^irres . 
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Distance Education Programmes 

A Marketing Approach and its Implications 

P.V. Deui* 

P.R.ShaJi 

The Context 

The new econonuc reforms progrannine of the Government of In¬ 
dia has created far reaching impact on the working of all the sectors of 
Indian economy. Education is no exc^rtion to this. Educational and 
training institutioirs in private sector and those in collaboration with 
their counterparts in foreign countries have responded quickly and in 
the right nunner to this trend in Indian educational envirotunenl. 
Educational programmes and modes of their delivery are fast chang¬ 
ing. University system and other systems of formal education at differ¬ 
ent levels appear to be little slow and directionless in this respect. In 
the midst of this environment emerges the govenunent policy of en¬ 
couraging Distance Education Programmes (DEPs). 

The fact remains that there is a tremendous scope for DEPs and at 
the same time the concept of DEP and the specific programmes are 
not catching up with the decnand. Why this paradox 1 How has it 
emerged ? What can be done? This paper attempts to provide an 
approach to the answer fey suggesting a marketing framework for 
DEPs. 

Obiectivei and Scope 

This paper aims at presenting DEPs in the conceptual framework 
of marketing and attempts to highlight its implications, particularly 
for the institutions offering such programmes. 

So far as scope of the paper is concerned, we can examine the 
marketing aspect of education in general and DE in particular from 
either of the two angles — marketing of the concept of DE itself or 
marketing of DEPs. The first is the domain of the policy makers in the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development (MHRD) and agencies 
working under or associated with it. The second falls within the 
domain of the educational institutions established for the specific 
p\xtpt»e of developing clearly targeted, specific prcjgrammes. They 
are expected to offer DEPs through various chosen channek and to 
deliver them to focused group for their perceived needs and benefits. 
For the purpose of this paper, we will largely keep the former out of 
our discussion. 

Begiiuiing with a review of the DEP environment, the paper moves 
on to relating various marketing concepts to DEPs design, execution 
and monitoring. In the end, some of the implications are highlighted 
which will be found useful by educational institutions engaged in 
DEP design and delivery. 

Eknwntt of DEP Enviroimieot 

The entire system of DEP has to function within its external as 
well as internal enviruunent. The external environment refers to the 
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new learners (from neo-literates to multi-skill re¬ 
quirements), HRD oriovtation (calling frff life-long 
learning for pro-active initiatives), national priori¬ 
ties (for gitn^, stability, cross-cultural response), 
funds allocated to education (by the centre and 
states — as a % of CjDP), ways of attracting faculty, 
avenues for technology, prctfessional bodies, indus¬ 
tries, etc. 

The internal environment (internal to DE insti¬ 
tutions) refers to the performance and efficiency of 
the organisational managranent systems, finattcial 
condition of a DE institution, the skills and profile of 
the friculty and support staff, the physical facilities 
and resources; and orioitation of ntedia to the ef¬ 
forts and output of the programmes ofrered by an 
institution. 

DBFs in a Marketing Framework 

1. Education MarkrI and its Peculiarity 

it appears as if the field of education is fast 
becoming a market where various institutions like 
formal schools and colleges, private institutions, 
foreign-based institutions etc are the players and 
students and potential students are the customers. 
This trend underlines the need for marketing ap¬ 
proach in planning and execution of educational 
programmes. 

Marketing is difricult in a service industry, 
mwe so in education, because the needs to be served 
are hard to be perceived and articulated, distribu¬ 
tion is difficult, the targets are imprecise and, evalu¬ 
ation and feedback are difficult- Further, the eco¬ 
nomic and social dimensions of the programmes 
offered are no less vital than the apparent academic 
inputs and channels which may be more visible. 

2. Obfeclaes of Education and DE 

As in case of all business products and services, 
DE objectives arc derived frffln objectives of educa¬ 
tion itself for which policy guidelines are laid 
down at the highest level along with the priorities of 
HRD Ministry. This is supported by a network of 
institutions to carry the ol^^ives through, and the 
budgetary provisions therefor. These observations 
underline the need for a comprehensive and crystal 
clear statement on role, objectives and policy on 
education in the country. 

3. DE Products 

For the purpose of HRD Ministry, the concept of 
DE itself is a product to be marketed before various 
institutions engaged in offering educational 
programmes (e.g. univo-sities); and the potmtial 
teamers in the country. These institutions conceive 


various DEPs as tiie “produtta “ and ddivw friem to 
meet full needs of the target groups. 

4. Marktl Segmentation, 

Marketing is a critical dimensicm of adiqiting 
the (^ferings of DE institutions to various segmoits 
i.e. the target groups so that the right programing 
are o^red to the right groups in an effrcimt and 
effective manner, and the design to deUvery aspects 
are constantly monitored by HRD Miniatry through 
its agencies so as to achieve the goals of education, 
particularly those of DEPs. 

Proper segmentation is important because 
marketing strategy has to be based on the segments 
to be served. This will include disadvantaged 
groups and those who have had the boi^it of for¬ 
mal education and now want to rauich their own 
exposure. The segmentation exercise will also de¬ 
pend on whether we want to promote cognitive 
knowledge, usable skills, positive attitudes or dura¬ 
ble values. 

5. Product Design 

Having identified the groups — say, men and 
wcunen in different geographical areas and living in 
a variety erf social settings, we have to study their 
perceived needs and priorities and develop alterna¬ 
tive way of satisfying them, considering theic cul¬ 
tural ethos, their limitations of time, language, phys¬ 
ical environm«>t and group learning norms. There¬ 
after the contents of the programme, development 
of study jUBterial. physical facilities, sequence of 
academic calendar, admission evaluation require¬ 
ments ha ve to be beefed up. This is what we call the 
“product design”. It will help the beneficiaries to 
compare the services and the output, facilitate self 
learning for their own goals, through their invest¬ 
ment of time, efforts and money. 

6. Regional Setup and DistrAulion Points 

Large institutions like national level universi¬ 
ties execute and nnonitor their l5EP systems through 
regional centres. These centres develop detailed 
plans for DEPS and engage themselves in close mon¬ 
itoring and guiding the execution and delivery pro¬ 
cess which takes place at the study centres (distri¬ 
bution points). 

As the learners are r^noved in time and place 
from the sources of academic input, ways will have 
to be devised to setup and activate study centres or 
distribution points which could be used by the po¬ 
tential learners for queries, access to services, com¬ 
plaints, suggestions and fiice-to face feedback. One 
has also to consider ways of adding flexibility to the 
use of resources by offtf ing technological c^>ti<ms. 
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7. Pricing of PEPt 

Pricing is also a crucial point. As the fixed costs 
are heavy and the variable costs also cannot be fully 
recoverrf for every programme, a DE institution 
wilt have to attempt to add perceived value to the 
offerings (Tacbaging' of a OEP!) and see that the 
subsidies, if any, are worthwhile to the learner and 
affordaUe to jybe institutions. There is some scope 
fat price discrimination also. 

A serious consideration of pricing of OEPs will 
also bring to surface the need for efficient Enancial 
accounting systems, cost control/reduction mea¬ 
sures and government policy on financial assistance 
to DEP institutions. 

8. Promotion 

In traditional education system, promotional 
effort in marketing of education programmes is not 
given foimal recognition. It appears that promo¬ 
tional measures will became increasingly important 
in marketing of DEPs in future; thanks to increased 
competition among educational institutions and in¬ 
creasing awareness about needs among the poten¬ 
tial "customers'' 

Pronujtion of DEPs will call for motivations by 
government agencies for DE iitstitutioits, motiva¬ 
tion and incentives for learner groups; and formal 
allocation of fitrancial resources for prorrrotional ef¬ 
fort. Attractmg and retaining good faculty, encour¬ 
aging study centres for efficient delivery of DEPs 
and motivating learners to take their studies seri¬ 
ously — will also call for promotional effort specif¬ 
ically directed to a particular DEP. in macro sense, 
the promotional effort for DEP would aim at attract¬ 
ing physical, financial and manpower resources of 
the community and its agencies for the long term 
benehts of the society. Communication firms can 
hdp govwuivem agencies and DE institutions to a 
great extent in design and execution of promotional 
effort. 

9. Marketing Organiselim and Control Systems 

Alongwilh the above pillars of marketing mix, 
attention also needs to be paid to marketing 
organisation and marketing control systems. A mar¬ 
keting organisation cannot be set up overnight. But 
a begitraing can be made by seeking help from mar¬ 
keting firms until the top management is fully con¬ 
vinced about the role of marketing inputs. 

Later, better employee hiring practices, re¬ 
warding market orioited onployees and training 
programmes for functionaries and small projects, 
say, on features of designated market segmenfe or 
on DE fund raising, can be initiated. 


^Larketing control systems cover the whole 
gamut of various functions and departments of DE 
systems as responsibility centres, annual plans and 
budgets, operaticmal control, accounting, reporting 
and performance evaluation. Design and implemoi- 
tation of these control system would also imply en¬ 
suring clear lines of authority and responsibility. At 
the strategic levd, marketing audit of DEPs by 
HRD Ministry and DE institutions will have to he 
utilised in future as a powerful tool. The process of 
review and evaluation of DE concept and DEPs will 
draw heavily from the findings of market research 
conducted on different aspects of DE Systran, DEPs, 
their execution and monitoi ing. 

What is stated above has (d) established a link 
between educational envirtnunent and DEPs, and 
(b) provided a conceptual framework for marketing 
of DEPs in India. This paper will be incomplete if we 
do not translate the proposed framework into a set 
of implications for all the institutions, agraicies and 
individuals operating in the Education Market. 


DEPs Marketing Process 



Concept Development 

- ^ - 



Implications 

The external and internal raivironmra\t of DEP, 
and the present setup are likely to create both prob¬ 
lems and opportunities for the DE Systran In many 
ways. Let us pinpoint some of them : 

1. Marketing Objective 

i) Government and non-government agencies en¬ 
gaged in planning and execution of the con¬ 
cepts of DE and DEPs must bring more clarity 
of purpose. Lack of such a clarity will result in 
lack of direction, wastage of resources and 
ineffectiveness of DEPs. Such a clarity will 
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help in defining the role and expectations from 
the Marketing eHort. 

2. Marketing Strategy 

i) Institutions engaged in offering DEPs will 
have to ccune out with 'products' which will 
be responsive to changing environment; 

ii) For providing better service to 'customers’ 
ccunputer and communication techncdogy ap¬ 
plications will be necessary even in marketing 
and administering a DEP; 

iii) Research-based programmes will have to be 
idoitified to cater to the needs of deprived 
communities and odto- weak segments'. This 
could be focused on regional needs also; 

iv) For ongoing product improvemoit, research 
will be needed on continued basis; 

v) Efficient, marketing communication will have 
to be established and strmgthened. In this pro¬ 
cess, computer application and various coni' 
munication media will have a crucial role to 
play. 

vi) Positicming of a DEP in DEP market will be¬ 
come a crucial aspect of DEP marketing; 

vii) For bringing uniqueness in a DEP, educational 
technology and communication media will 
have to be built into the product design; 

viii) Formal use of advertising and promotional ef¬ 
fort for DEPs will become a common practice. 
Allocation of resources for this purpose will 
also increase; 

ix) Marketing of DEP will become critical from 
point of view of investment recovery due to 
high investment in high-tech equipments and 
problems of increasing fees for the 
programmes. 

3. Product Features and Learning Process 

i) Learning will be more multimodel and inter¬ 
active rather than uni-directional. Access 
points and access hours/days will be enlarged 
and extended. 

ii) New programmes, both academic and skill- 
based will be demanded and the product lift 
cycle cd existing programmes will be short¬ 
ened. 

iti) Programme structure and learning process 
will become more flexible. 

iv) Resources will be shared among DE institu- 
ticais. 

v) Credit transfer will be mwe widespread. 

vi) Faculty with skill and orientation will be 
drawn from a variety of sources. 

vii) la a learning society, DE will require more of 


research iiqiuts to idoitify viable, need-based 
programmes for in<»e and more upwardly 
mobile groups (wconen and deprived commu¬ 
nities in particular). The increased need will 
be Mt to tailor, modify, condiine and even give 
up the pit^rammes which would have out¬ 
lived th^ earlier functional role, 

viii) Language will be a ma|or hurdk because of 
growing mobility across different ethnic 
groups <c increasing emi^vasu mi team work 
in occupations. 

ix) The entire setup of examinations is likdy to be 
revamped to achieve credibility, obje^vlty 
and l^d certification needed for econcsnic 
and administrative purposes. 

x) Technologyproinisestoplayamajorrdefacil- 
itating transparency, convenience and econ¬ 
omy of effort!(»' learners. 

4. Marketing Organisations and Systems 

i) The DE system will be expected to encourage 
innovations in design and marketing of DEPs 

ii) Significance of marketing will have to be 
recognised in the organisational setup and 
control system for a DEP. 

iii) Establishing marketing communication with 
heterogeneous, geographically scattered 
groups of people will be a challenge for com¬ 
munication system. 

iv) Marketing orientation will increase and it will 
be reflected in development of special promo¬ 
tion programmn, advertising eflort, financial 
provisims and control systons for DEPs. 

CMchisioa 

Market of DEPs is becoming mote and more 
competitive. Potential beneficiaries of DEPs are also 
increasing in number and they are becconing more 
aware of their needs. This implies that our policy 
formulators and planners as well as the institutions 
engaged in offering DEPs will have to bring in a 
greater degree of marketing orientation in their 
planning and control systons and organisational 
setups. Only this will give the society better DEP 
ideas, designs and their efficioit executiem. 

Educationists win have to ponder over major 
system-wide and product rdated issues cd more 
relevant DE products, networking, faculty develop- 
moit, levd d fees and remission and cmistant up¬ 
dating of {n’ogmmmes. communicatian among 

learners, potential leamm, faculty, DE institutions 
and administrative wings on the one hand and fund- 
ing agencies, employees, mass media and govern¬ 
ment on the other wffi be the critical factor that will 
facilitate the success of DEPs in India. 
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Learning “Learning Styles” 

R3. Pandey* 

S.C. Agaiwal** 


Introdiiclion 

Education is not mere imparting of information 
in some selected subjects. Acquisition of knowledge 
is only one of the outcomes of education. The role of 
education now is to help the educated to discover 
himself to develop his innate abilities and above all 
to cultivate desirable attitudes and values. This new 
role of education has put great responsibility on 
teachers in general and teacher-educators in partic¬ 
ular. This has also r^ulted in changed concept of 
teaching and learning. Science and technological 
developments in the last four to five decades have 
accelerated this process. Bruner, the famous psy¬ 
chologist has suggested that teaching be regard^ 
as a temporary arrangement intended to enhance 
the learner's capacity to learn for himself. Psycholo¬ 
gists, educationists and researchers in the field of 
education have been busy in inventing new ideas, 
models, techniques, strategies etc in the sensitive 
areas of education which influence greatly the pro¬ 
cess of teaching and learning both. The learner has 
now emerged as the key centre of whole process of 
education. Teaching is made adaptive to the learn¬ 
er's ability, personality, interest, attitude etc, Only 
that teaching is coruidered effective which leads to 
desired changes in the learner. Galloway (1976) has 
correctly remarked, “The teacher must also be effec¬ 
tive at teaching especially for those children whom 
he identifies as poor learners, since the s imple truth 
is that poor learning usually follows from ineffec¬ 
tive instruction.” Thus, the question emerges as to 
how a teacher could become effective for each of the 
students. 

Traditionally, teaching has been viewed as an 
art practised by each teacher, often intuitively, ac¬ 
cording to his own unique beliefs, values, abilities 
and other personal characteristics. Only recently 
teaching has been viewed as a science i.e. as a sys¬ 
tematic application of rules of science of human 
behaviour in organizing iiutructions for learners. 
Consequently the need has been felt to remove some 
of the intuitions bom teaching necessary for the 
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practice of an art, but dearly insufficient for effec¬ 
tive and scientific instruction. 

Need 

Despite a wealth of well constructed researches, 
'schools’ ingeneralcontinuetofunctioninthe ‘dark 
ages’ in terms of teaching learning process. In any 
given classroom, it is not very likely that any two 
students learn tire same thing in the same way at the 
same pace. Extensive data verify the existence of 
individual differences among youngsters. Individ¬ 
ualized instruction has become the need of the day 
and therefore researches in learning need to be car¬ 
ried out in the area individualised instruction. The 
situation as prevailing in our classroonns is that the 
instruction is carried out with relatively large heter¬ 
ogeneous group of students. Besides physical differ¬ 
ences, the students in classroom diber in various 
abilities, background characteristics, personality 
traits, etc. Classroom observations reveal that the 
students differ in their reaction time, in' the anaount 
of encouragement they need to perform a learning 
task; in terms of amount and type of motivation they 
require: in the ways in which they deal with a given 
task and so on. For planning a systonatic instruc¬ 
tion different types of informations about the learn¬ 
ers are needed. Thus, the ‘learning how to learn’ is 
not merely a nice sounding slogan for teachers but a 
reality without which the teacher cannot do justice 
to his students. 

Thus, the most crucial problem of education 
now is how to cater to the individual differences so 
that the teaching may be made more meaningful 
and adaptive for all the students. Educating each 
individual in the classroom through individualized 
instruction is not a dream now-a-days. To meet the 
challenges which arose out of the fact that individu¬ 
als differ very much in all aspects of their lives, 
various methods and techniques of teaching and 
learning have been developed by researchers, edu¬ 
cationists and psychologists. Identifying students' 
learning style is a one such technique. It is very 
important for the teacher to know as to what are the 
learning styles of students? Do they vary signifi¬ 
cantly? What type of learning procedures and activ¬ 
ities promote the most rapid and successful learn- 
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ing by studoits who have deq>ly ingrained pattenu 
for their own learning. Researchers and educaticHt- 
ists are now attempting a thorough work in the area 
of learning styles and have found it a very potential 
one in influencing the student learning. 
Emphasising the need to diagnose the learning 
styles of students, Dunn and Dunn (]$7g) say, “To 
bring them (students) into a confining environment 
and to group them in a way that makes educational 
sense, is virtually impossible unless we examine 
each of these complex individuab to identify exact¬ 
ly how he or she b likely to learn most effectively.... 
Achievement scores only reveal whoe the child b 
academically. 1.C2. tests merely suggest a child’s 
potential, not why he or she has not progressed 
further or more quickly. Personality instruments 
serve to explain the youngstw’s behaviour, but they 
provide little insight into how to help him or her to 
achieve. It b possible, however, for teachers, to help 
each student learn more effectively by diagnosing 
the individual’s learning style.” 

Educationbts have started viewing learner in 
various ways and are developing programmes 
which fit their ccmcepticms how children team 
most effectively. Unfortunately students are fre¬ 
quently placed in programmes in a fashion based on 
foctora other than educational considerations. 
Dunn and Dunn (1974, 1975, 1$7«), Hunt (1972) and 
Kaley (1977) emphasized die need to understand 
that children learn in unique ways, varying in de¬ 
grees of similarity. Therefcue, placing a student into 
an educational programme should be based on the 
way he learns and not on the supposed value of a 
given programme. Thu necessitates diagnosing 
each student’s learning style. 

Each individual’s growth presents a different 
range pnAtems and requirements, at every stage 
— from the wranb to tomb. The catalytic action of 
education in thb comply and dynamic growth pro¬ 
cess needs to be plaimed meticul<Ruly and executed 
with great sensitivity. These days what knowledge 
b multiplying day by day; who'e new methodolo¬ 
gies, strategies and techniques are being invented; 
wfiere new approaches ai^ systems are being ex¬ 
plored; where new modds are being initiated to 
redesign and reshape the prevailing academic envi- 
ronmoit in institutfons to keep pace with the in¬ 
creasing knowledge in each s{dnere; wlwe educa- 
tiaial Uterature b bong enriched by new innova¬ 
tions, die objective of making teaming mcH'e promb- 
ihg and maximally elective to die leaata con be 


achieved by making insbucticni individualized. In 
present dtuatfons. It seems important to highlight 
the learning varbtiiHis among studotb by taking 
into consideration didr learning st^es. 

Coac^t of Laarafiig Style 

Learning style may be referred apecffically to a 
pcrscm’s charactobtic pattern of b^viour in a 
particular leani^ fidd. The determination of func¬ 
tional leveb and specific deQdta provide the eaen- 
tial information for deciding “what a child should 
be taught and deciding’how ’ to teach him effective¬ 
ly requires a different database. 

Various paychdogbta and educationbb have 
defined die term ‘ learning style’. In simple words, a 
student’s learning style b the way wifo which he 
leams best. Laycock (1979) described learning style 
as “an individual’s characteristic way of respcnid- 
ing to certain varbblea in the instnictioiuil environ¬ 
ment”. Sigd and Coop (1974) viewed learning style 
as “an integral concept that bridges the personality 
cognitive dimeiuions of individuab”. Gibson (1979) 
defined learning style os “the diderent ways in 
which people procesa information in the course of 
learning”. Agarwal (1997) however, was not fully 
satisfied with the above definitions of learning style. 
He has vbwed learning style in terms of elements or 
factors that affect the learning of student in one 
way or the other. He defines learning style os “sum 
total of individual’s prefaences for physicaL social, 
eoioticuial and envirorunoital elements in the course 
of learning”. Since these elements may vary in de¬ 
gree for different studenb and in di^rent situa¬ 
tions, thm may be various types of learning styles 
lor difierent studenb. 

Types of learning Styles 

Studenb in a given classroom may vary not 
only in the things they know and in their capabili¬ 
ties for learning but also in ways in which they 
approach and dWl witii a given task. Moor (1972) 
has classified tiie studenb in five cat^ories on the 
basb of how they approach a given learning task. 
Reissman (1969) has identified three basic leaming 
styles; Dressel (1979) has identified three basic leam¬ 
ing stylea while Laycock (1979) have givoisix most 
common leaming styles. Shumsky (1999) has given 
four leaming styles while Bidiler (1974) has identi¬ 
fied eight learning styles. Various authors and re¬ 
searchers, thus seem to disagree cm types of founing 
styles. Agarwal (1993), analysed the all available 
literature on types <f leamii^ styles and chose die 
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fdlowing eight leamii^ styles as most suited, rele¬ 
vant and impcutant from the point of view of (i) 
teaching learning process; (ii) Indian context; and 
(iii) his definition of laming style. These are: 

1 . Individualistic vs. Non-individualistic; 

2. Field independent vs. Field dependent; 

3. Motivation centred vs. Non-motivation 
centred; 

4. Aural vs. Visual; 

5. Environmentoriented vs. Environment free; 

6. Flexible vs. Non-flexible; 

7. Short attention span Vs. Long attention 
span; and 

8. Responsible vs. Irresponsible. 

Indmdualislic vs. Non-individualislic . 

Students who otjoy working on their o»vn on 
some educational task have been described as hav¬ 
ing individualistic learning style. Whereas others 
who prefer carrying out any educational task with a 
group or in a team have b^ characterised as hav¬ 
ing non-individualistic learning style. 

Field independent vs. Field dependent : 

Students who do not prefer to work in struc¬ 
tured learning situations have been classified as 
having field independent learning style. On the oth¬ 
er hand, students who enjoy working in structured 
learning situations are classified as having field 
dependent learning style. 

MstnMIxm centred vS. Non-mctwation centred . 

Students who are eager to learn more and more; 
are enthusiastic about exploiting the learning situa¬ 
tions, are more conscious about demonstrating 
their best to get high grade, praise etc for their per¬ 
formance, have been characterized as having moti¬ 
vation centred learning style. Students with con¬ 
trary characteristics have been taken as having non¬ 
motivation centred learning style. 

Aural vs. Visual : 

Students who depend on printed or written mat¬ 
ter or the like for learning have been classified as 
having visual learning style. Others who learn best 
when they hear human voice directly or indirectly 
have beai named as having aural learning style. 
Environment oriented vs, Environinent free : 

Students, if affected by physical oivironment 
like heat, sound, light while studying have been 
identified as having envircnunent orioited learning 
style. On the other hand students whose learning is 


not afrected by any type of physical environment 
have been labelled as having environment free 
learning style. 

Flexible vs. Kon-flexible : 

Students who are not satisfied with the tradi¬ 
tionally accepted solution to a learning problem 
and always try to arrive at unique responses and 
solutions have been idaitified as having flexible 
learning style. Studoits who are satisfied with tra¬ 
ditionally accepted response to a learning solution 
have been characterized as having non-flexible 
learning style. 

Short attention span vs. tong attention span : 

Students who are not able to concentrate on 
some learning task for a longer duration of time and 
may need some type of intake to continue work on 
that learning task, have been characterized as hav¬ 
ing short attention span learning style. Students 
who can give long continuous sitting for doing some 
learning assignment without having any intake or 
without performing any other activity in between 
have been named as having long attention span 
learning style. 

Responsible vs. Irresponsible : 

When given a learning task, responsible stu¬ 
dents invariably complete in at the first instance 
and often do so without direct or frequent supervi¬ 
sions. Those students who seldom complete their 
learning task in time and that too with direct or 
frequent supervisions, have been classified as hav¬ 
ing irresponsible learning style. 

Sugge^ons for Tcochen 

In classroom the teacher is faced with wide 
variations among students in their preferred mod¬ 
els of thinking, process and acting as well as with 
the rai\ge of their interestei, motives, valu« and ap¬ 
titudes. The problem is furths conqtounded by the 
fact that he too has his preferred models of thought 
and probably gives unwitting stress to them in his 
teaching, thus, appealing more to some students 
than to others. The classroom teacher, thus has to 
be cautious enough to acconunodate the learners' 
needs and characteristics, while planning instruc¬ 
tion. Although most educators espouse file goal of 
tailoring instruction to unique learning needs, indi¬ 
vidualized instruction has not become a universal 
classroom practice. Many of the differences noted 
among individuab are educationally significant 
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and do affect responsiveness to instructional expe- 
riences. The ‘best’ instructional tools, therefcue, are 
those techniques, methods and models that are suit¬ 
ed most to a particular student and his teacher in a 
given classroom setting. Here lies the importance of 
teacher who has to design an educational 
programme and who has to select instructional 
method and material in such a way as to correspond 
closely to the needs of the learner. The efiective- 
ness of entire process of instructional planning 
thus, hinges upon the accurate identificatimi of 
learners charact^-istics. Unle% a teacher can pin¬ 
point exactly “what" a child needs to learn and 
‘how’ he learns most successfully, any attempt on 
individualized instruction is like a shot in the dark. 

In a particular learning situation, the individu¬ 
al is surrounded by a host of potential stimuli. 
However, he cannot attend to all of them. He re¬ 
sponds to them selectively and his particular learn¬ 
ing style determines those environmental stimuli to 
which he attends. Additionally a child’s learning 
style determines specifically his utilization of his 
intellectual abilities. Thus, each individual is pecu¬ 
liar in the choice of his pattern of learning and ^ere- 
fore, each individual demonstrates a set of new and 
unique learning styles. 

Teaching-learning process invcdves a simulta¬ 
neous mutual exchange of ideas and interaction be¬ 
tween the teachers and its students where besides 
the teacher, the learner has to organize himself for 
work, to do the assigned work, to solve problems 
and to make decisions which reveal something 
about his unique style of learning. There are major 
differences in learning style from one studoit to 
another and these differences can have a significant 
bearing on classrocun learning. Researchers have 
concluded that learning style of students affect 
greatly the quality irf students' achievement. Stu¬ 
dents' needs, requirements, abilities, capabilities, 
their ways learning etc have been neglected for 
a kmg time and they were fenced to leant same 
thing, by the same method, by &e same penon in 
the same envinuunent. Not cmly it is important that 
teachers recognise these divosities in their students, 
but also it» desirable that they value these styles. 
Odierwise, even if apimqiriate strategies are devd- 
oped and made avaiteble to teachos, there may be 
little demcMistrable gain in pupils. Our educational 
insHtutums should take iirio account basic human 
differences in lemung, thinking, etc to seek bMts 
means of individualized instruction for more effec¬ 


tive leanUi^ and as Messick (I976)aay8, “di&Henc- 
es in style learning and thinking also require the 
attention of educaton and researchers. Coiuxm 
about difference in prior learning and Khievement 
and in social and cogiUtive develc^ment is not 
enough....” It seems quite evident that student may 
be effectively characterized in terms of learning 
styles. Learning styles encinnpass the perceptual as 
wdi as intdlectual functitming of a child compre¬ 
hensively. The information regarding learning 
styles may also be used for dealing with various 
issues like evaluation, placement, teeing methods 
etc, in teaching learning (Hocess. It may also help in 
det»mining the methods tA teaching that are more 
effective for students with specific cognitive charac- 
toistics. 
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Redefinmg the Ideals of Education 

A.K. Oioah* 


Education is a process involving human beings 
and evo^ educational act is directed towards an 
end or goal. Having conceived a synthesis of the 
individual and the social aims of education, Plato, 
Socrates' most famous pupil, suggested that its aim 
is both the happiness of the individual and the good 
of the state. He opined: 'Education is nature. It can 
determine whether a nature should be wild and 
malevolent or rich with benefits to mankind'. 

Aristotle also declared that the purpose of edu¬ 
cation is to produce rational living. The educational 
system should enable the individual in association 
with others, to guide his conduct by reason. The 
highest function of man is to be rational in thought 
and conduct; highest function of the state is to direct 
society in the way which effects the greatest good 
of mankind. The ultimate goal of all education is 
well-being and well-doing on the basis of sound 
reasoning. 

According to Thorndike, education as a whole 
should make human beings wish each other well, 
should increase the sum of human energy and hap¬ 
piness and decrease the sum of discomfort of the 
human beings that are or will be, and, should foster 
the higher impersonal pleasures 

Mao Tse-Tung, in his book ‘On the Correct Han- 
dling of Contradictions Among the People’ states that 
our educational policy must enable everyone who 
gets an education to develop morally, intellectually 
and physically. 

In its report Learning to Be the International Co¬ 
mmission on the Development of Education, stimu¬ 
lates the thinking of educationists for a balanced 
synthesis between the social and individual goats, 
when it mentions that the common orientations of 
the different objectives are scientific humanism, cre¬ 
ativity, social conunitment and also physical, intel¬ 
lectual, emotional and ethical integration of the in¬ 
dividual into a complete man. The individual is to 
develop as he should, both for himself and his asso¬ 
ciates. Complex attitudes are indispeitsable for bal¬ 
anced development of all personality compements 
through education. 

'Deparln«nl of English, Curudas College, Calutta-54. 


With regard to education as a social enterprise 
die state has the option to have a hands-off or 
laissez-faire policy. Herbert Spencer viewed that 
the child must be free to pursue his own self interest 
in getting education. The aim of the educational 
policy of laissez-faire is to make individuals more 
absorbed in their liberty than in their duties, in 
private economic profit than in civil responsibili¬ 
ties. This policy aims at enabling the strong to enjoy 
individualism and compelling the weak of suffer in 
the person. 

The adherents of the totalitariem policy of edu¬ 
cation hold that the state represents the universal 
and the individual must draw inspiration from the 
universal to do anything worth while. The USSR, 
China and other states have assumed ethical as well 
as political sovereignty in the education of their 
children. Imitating the Hegelian ideas, the totalitar- 
ians aim at making a child a full-fledged man 
through education for citizenship in a Spartan soci¬ 
ety. Hitler organised a system of centralised schools 
on a militaristic basis as a means of solidifying his 
government, preserving the ancient culture and sat¬ 
isfying the demand of new industrial and economic 
life of the German nation. Giovanni Gentile, 
Mussolini’s Minister of Education and theauthor of 
the reform of education believed that the practical 
aim of totalitarian education is nationalism. In all 
totalitarian systems of education heavy emphasis 
has always been placed upon training for health, 
dexterity, physical vigour, obedience, service, sacri¬ 
fice, conformity and a regimented habit of life. 

The democratic aims of education authorise a 
democratic state to base its educational theories and 
practices on the philosophy believing in equality, 
liberty and fraternity. The democratic aim is to edu¬ 
cate a man as a man, because “man is a man for all 
that”. According to the report Progressive Education ; 
Its Philosophy and Challenge of the Progressive Educa¬ 
tion Association of USA (1941): “The dominant ide- 
al.s of our democratic culture, continuously 
reinterpreted and defined, provide the direction for 
education". 

IDanocrats talk much of human growth and de 
velt^ment; they are interested in attitude, emo- 
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ti<ais and interest, the int^ectual as well as non¬ 
intellectual aims (rf education. Democratic regard 
for human dignity pays off in a richer and happia 
quality of living for all concerned. Teachou and 
studokts must have freedom from Influences which 
prevent their stating the truth as they see it. Demo¬ 
cratic philosc^hy of education onphasises the like¬ 
ness of men rather than their differences. It bdieves 
in equality and egalitarianism and teaches that “all 
m«i are created equal". 

India is on the brink of emotional disintegra¬ 
tion. Established socio-cultural values are being 
questicmed. The need of the hour is to propagate the 
c<»tcept of high ideab such as equality, liboty, fra¬ 
ternity, democracy, egalitarianism, secularism, gen¬ 
der equality, social justice among the masses 
through education. Mahatma Gandhi desired to 
train through education of three H’S (Hand, Heart 
and H^d). The aim education must be to help the 
individual to acquire social efficiency so that he is 
able to live and let live cooperatively. 

Mahatma Gandhi and other nationalist leaders 
envisaged that it was educaticm which could act as 
the principal method of developing the spirit of 
national integration. Bdieving in the kind of educa¬ 
tion that could be called national by spirit, Gandhiji 
founded Gujarat Vidyapeeth and other national uni- 
vosities. He wished that every student of these 
instituticms should be Brahmtc^^H and a Satygnhi 
whose very aim of life be to realise the two frdd ends 
— Truth and non-violence. These would ultimately 
lead to self-realisation and thinking of an integrated 
and unified nation. 

The first Education Ccnnmissirm was appointed 
by the Gov^nment of India in 1882, which ob¬ 
served. “The declared neutrality of the state fr>rbids 
its connecting the institutions directly tfiaintained 
by it with any form of faith; and the other alterna¬ 
tive of giving equal fadiities in auch institutions for 
die incuicatioa cf all fruins of faith invcdve practical 
difficulties which are believed to be insurmount¬ 
able”. At the same time the Cominissitm recon>- 
mended that an attempt be made to prqMue a moral 
text book basal on ^ fundamental principles of 
natural rdigion. 

After giving a careful anBidoatim to the re¬ 
pent of die Commission, the Govt cd India in 1884 
(fecided “It is doubtful whedier such a moral text- 
bexik as is proposed could be fritroduced without 


raising a variety of que^ons^..” The positicai re¬ 
mained to be die same tfll 1947. 

After Independence die (^vt erf India appoint¬ 
ed the University Education Ccunmisaion in 1948 
headed by Dr. S. Radhakriahnan, which recom- 
mmided that in the degree couiaea, lives of great 
rdigious leaders like Buddha, Ceuifucius, Zoroaster, 
Christ, Ramanujam, Nanak, Muhammad, Kabir be 
taught. 

The Secemdary Educatiem Cennmiasiejn (1952- 
55) widi Dr. A. L. Mudaliar as its Qiainnan was 
favourably disposed towarels herfeling of an asson- 
bly St the ceHTunencesnent erf the day’s sessiem widi 
all teachers and pupils present when a goiaal de¬ 
nominational prayer is offered. The Commission 
further recommended “Moral instruction in the 
sense of inspiring talks by suitable persons selected 
by the headmaster and dwelliiig on the lives of great 
personages of all times and all claims will help to 
drive home the lessons of morality”. 

In 1959 the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion appointed special committee cm Religious and 
Moral Instruction with Sri Prakasa as Chairman. 
The Committee was all for religious and moral In¬ 
struction in educaticmal institutions. 

The Educaticaial Commission of 1964-66 head¬ 
ed by Prof. D.S. Kothari also felt the need for ed uca- 
tion on social, moral and spiritual values a nd gener- 
aUy agreed with therecranmendaticHU of the Radha- 
krishnan Commission and Sri Prakasa Commission 
in respect of religious and moral education. The 
Commission suggested that the university depart¬ 
ments in Comparative Religions be specially 
concmed with the way the moral and spiritual val¬ 
ues are taught effectively. 

The Intematicmal Comicussion on the Develop¬ 
ment of Education (1972) set up by the UNESCO in 
its repoit Utmmg 0 Be also aims at developing the 
‘Con^plete Man' and recommoids scientific human¬ 
ism and social ccminitment as scxne of the goab of 
education. 

As far as the preamble to the Constitution of 
India is concerned it scrfemnly affirms that ours is a 
secular state, and Article 28 (i) Proclaims that no 
religious instruction shall be provided in any edu- 
catitmal institutiem wholly maintained out of State 
funds. 

Thus, what is needed is to gear up the sj^em <rf 
{Conti, m ptgt 13) 
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Teachers' Perception of Unfair Means 

Y.P. Aeearwal* 


College lecturers form a category of teachers 
who are concerned with teaching at college level 
where students, after completing high school or se¬ 
nior secondary course, join and are placed under 
instruction. Since college teachers ^long to the 
academia of the nation they are expected to have 
some views on various issues concerning education 
and the examination system. It is assumed that they 
are good observers of what was happening in the 
State and have a clear perception on various issues. 
The main (^Tjectives of the exercise were to know the 
views of college lecturers as to the present state of 
unfair means; the role of stringent laws to curb 
copying; acceptance of copying by the society; rea¬ 
sons for cc^ying; and steps required to curb copy¬ 
ing. One hundred and eight college lecturers of 
Haryana were selected from those who have been 
attending orientation courses at the academic staff 
college, Kunikshetra University and questionnaire 
was given to them to elicit their views. Their re¬ 
sponses have been tabulated and interpreted in Ta¬ 
ble 1. 

Over two thirds of college lecturers reported 
that unfair mearts at examinations have taken an 
extremely bad shape. They felt that legislation can 
stop unfair means. Most of the lecturers opined that 
copying at examinations has not been accepted by 
the Indian society as a part of its culture. They feel 
that it should not be legalized in anyway. So far as 
the acceptance of unfair means as a substitute for 
teaching is concerned, most of the lecturers feel that 
unfair means have not been accepted as a substi¬ 
tute for teaching. Regarding an end to the copying at 
the examinations, only thirty three per cent lectur¬ 
ers are hopeful whereas the remaining lecturers are 
not optimistic that copying will come to an end after 
5-10 years if things are allowed to go on like this. 

Causes of Unfair Means 

The sixth question was about various reasons 
for unfair means at examinations. Here college lec¬ 
turers were asked to rank the items in order of prior¬ 
ity from 1 to 6. These were then converted into 
Weights giving a weight of 6 to rank 1 and a weight 

*DepU. of Education, Kuruksketra University, 
ICurukshelra-132 119. 


of 5 to rank 2 and so on upto the weight of 1 to rank 
6. The weights then were added up for each reason. 
These have been presented in Table 2. 

The responses of college lecturers show that the 
most important reason for unfair means at examina¬ 
tions was general political and social deterioration 
in society. The second important reason was that 
students are not doing sufficient studies. Out of six 
reasons asked in the questionnaire the two least 
important reasons found are lack of teaching and 
too much emphasis on results as an indicator of 
teachers' efficiency. 

The college teachers have blamed corruption 
and dishonesty in the society as the major cause of 
deterioration in education and examinations. The 
political leaders and the intellectuals have an im¬ 
portant obligation to root out corruption from the 
society and educate the masses to save them from 
anti-social tendencies. 

Steps for Curbing Unfair Means 

The seventh question was about various steps 
for curbing unfair means at examinations. Here col¬ 
lege lecturers were asked to rank the items in order 
of priority from 1 to 6. These were then converted 
into weights giving a weight of 6 to rank 1 and a 
weight of 5 to rank 2 and so on upto the weight of 1 
to rank 6. These weights were then added up for 
each item — Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that most of the college lecturers 
gave priority to educate public agaiirst copying. 
Secondly they stressed imposition of anti-copying 
laws. However, most of the lecturers did not sup¬ 
port abolishing of public examinations and giving 
full authority to teachers for promotion of students 
They also opined that improving teaching at school 
and colleges was not as important a step for curbing 
unfair means at examinations as the ones given 
above. Perhaps they are satisfied with the teaching 
as it is done today. 

Conclusion 

Unfair means at examinations have taken a very 
bad shape but these have not been accepted by the 
society as a part of its cultural ethos. However, they 
feci that copying in one form or the other is going to 
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stay for many years. The two most important rea¬ 
sons of unfair means are — general pditical and 
social deterioration of morals in the society and 
students not doing sufficioit studies. They fovour 
negative measures like strict legislation to curb 
Claying; and a positive approach of educating the 
society against malpractices. 
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Table 1 - Gcmeral QaentiMia am Unfair Umam 


Quesfim Description 

Numher 



Responses 



f 

Yes 

% 

f 

No 

% 

1. Have the unfair means, at examinations 
taken an extremely bad shape? 

72 

67 

36 

33 

2. Can legislation stop unfair means? 

72 

67 

36 

33 

3. Has copying at examiitation recently been 
accept^ by Indian society as a part of its 
culture and hence should be legalized? 

4 

4 

104 

96 

4. Have teachers accepted unfair means 
as a substitute for teaching? 

8 

7 

100 

93 

5. Are you hopeful that cop)dng will 
cctfne to aft aft^ 5*10 years? 

36 

33 

72 

67 


N = 108 

TaMe2-Caii* 

s of Unfair Meana M Ftfceived by Cirilege Lectnrera 

Nutrdier 

Descriptkm 

We^hts Rtfnb 


6. What are the important reasons 
for unbtir means at examinatioiu? 
Give priority number frtsn 1 to 6. 


1. Lack of teaching 168 6 

2. Leniott punishmoits 356 4 

3. Too much emphasis on results as an 

indicator of teachers'efficiaicy 288 5 

4. General piditicaJ and aodai dkoioraticm in aodety 548 1 

5. Students are not doii^jsufficieiitstudiav 504 2 

6. Cut-throat casRpetidon for Jobs 364 3 

__ 
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Table 3 - Step* for Curbing Unfair Mean* aa Perceived by College Lecturers 


Question Description 

NunAer 

Weigh!} 

Rank} 

7. Rjink foUowii^ steps for curbing 
unfair means in order of priority (1 to 6) 



I. Abolish public examiitations and 
give full authority to teachers 
for promotion of students. 

232 

6 

2. Impose anticc^ying laws 

436 

2 

3. Abolish consideration of result 
in teachers ACRs 

384 

4 

4. Reward e^caminations supervisory 
staff for excellent work 

424 

3 

5. Educate public against copying 

452 

1 

6. Improve teaching at schools and 
colleges 

368 

5 

N -108 


Redefining the Ideals of Education 

(Contd. from page 30) 


education to bring about a seitse of fellow-feeling in 
tune with the National Integration Conference Re¬ 
port of 1961, which mentioned that "national inte¬ 
gration is a psychological and educational process 
involving the development of a feeling of unity, 
solidarity and cohesion in the hearts of people 

However, the course relating to human value 
based education to concentrate on the essential 
socio-cultural values such as truth, righteousness, 
service, sacrifice, unity, harmony and co-operation 
is quite in consonance with the New Education Pol¬ 
icy undalining the need for value education. “In 
our culturally plural society, education should fos¬ 
ter universal and eternal values, oriented towards 
Ihe unity and integrity of our people. Such value 
education should help eliminate obscuranticism, re¬ 
ligious fematicUm, vitdence, superstitions and fatal¬ 
ism”. Also, it carries the significance of die recom¬ 
mendations of the Beg Committee (1985-B6), consti¬ 


tuted with a view to involving the university system 
in the promotion of the process of national integra¬ 
tion through its teaching, research and extension 
activities. 

Human and cultural values such as love com¬ 
passion, sacrifice, non-violence need to be propa¬ 
gated. Value education may include Radhakrish- 
nan’s ‘Idealistic View of Life’ and Marx’s opinion 
that 'Religion is the opium of the masses.’ It may be 
mentioned here that although morally generally em¬ 
anates from the religious sources, yet godless mor¬ 
ally is also possible. Russel advocated the “Necessi¬ 
ty for Atheism” and men like Huxley and others 
pointed out the baneful effects of rdigious beliefs. 
These messages with emphasis of values on socially 
gravitational behaviour, development of human 
qualities and welfare of mankind as a whole should 
supercede the evil forces jeopardising the integrity 
of the nation. 
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Language—The Auh^ic^aphy of a People 


Pnrf.A.GBMiaiB«Vic»-Cltuicdlor,Poiididkeri 7 tJiilvarit 7 ,cWiv- 
ered die Convocation AddnM at die fifOi omvocatian of die PatU 
^eeranmla Tdaga Unlveiity. He said. It has been rlg^idjr said 
diet huigiiage is die autobiography of a pec^e. Tefagv revcab the 
joys and sorroira, hopes and fean, dreams and as^radoas of the 
Tetugu people in its vast corpus erfUteratoie. Its Uteraiy floweii^ 
b^ias with a rich variety ^ folk songs including pbilasophical 
smigs, devodonal songs, labourers' smigs, women's songs and 
ballads.* Excerpts 


Ours is a nation with hun¬ 
dreds of dialects spcAen by the 
people. However, eighteen lan¬ 
guages are recognized by the In¬ 
dian Cmstitution, and there are a 
few more which can also be justi¬ 
fiably proud of a sizeable litera¬ 
ture. Now it is rightly claimed by 
the Indian scholars that 'Indian 
Literature is one even if it is writ¬ 
ten in about twenty languages'. 
Though every one of these litera¬ 
tures is homogeneously linked 
with die language in which it is 
vrritten and conditioned by its 
milieu, and though everyone of 
these languages has its own 
unique features in terms of form, 
style, symbols and nuances, we 
can recognize certain common 
characteristics which reveal their 
Indianness.Dr.S. Radhakrishnan, 
in his foreward to Sahitya 
Akadeanl's publication, Omionpo- 
Tttry Indian Literature observes; 

"There is a unity of eutlook as 
the writers in different languages 
derm their msytrotiim from a com¬ 
mon source and face more or less the 
same kind of experience, emotional 
and mteHectuoT. 

Histories and critical surveys 
and the Ei^Ush renderings of the 
masterpieces in our classical and 
modem languages reveal die un¬ 
mistakable similarities that are 
due to ccBtmum religlcHU, politi¬ 
cal and social ideas. If, in the past. 


Sanskrit served as a source of in¬ 
spiration to all the Indian lan¬ 
guages which drew liberally 
upon the Vedas, the UponislMfs, the 
llhihasas and the numerous Piirsiws 
English provided the thought- 
currents and forces in the modem 
period. Many writers though 
writing in different languages 
operated on the same wavelength 
because Hinduism, Budhism. 
Jainism, Islam and Christianity 
served as the connecting links at 
different periods of Indian histo¬ 
ry. Subramaniya Bharathi, one of 
the great inaugurakxrs of modem 
Indian poetry, was not overem¬ 
phasizing the unity in diversity 
when he said that though 
Bharaihamatha had thirty crores of 
faces she had a single unified 
thought. Just as the many wicks 
of the traditional Indian Brass 
lamp produce one light, all our 
languages have produced one lit¬ 
erature. 

All this does not mean that 
the national identity erf Indian lit¬ 
eratures has been established 
completely and beyond doubt 
and that the provincialism of our 
scholars and critics has complete¬ 
ly disappeared. Th«e is a long 
way to go and qur researchers and 
men of letters should engage 
themselves in the arduous task erf 
meaningful search for 'a common 
denominator' and provide an tn- 


t e grat ed picture erf Indian litera¬ 
ture. The schirfars associated with 
the Potti Sreeramulu Telugu Uni- 
voaity must have a savant tike 
Suidti Kumar Chatterji as their 
modd and follow in his footsteps 
remembering that he. as a pio¬ 
neer. put his heart and soul into 
an e^^Ktive study of Indian liter¬ 
ature. 

The greatness of Telugu and 
its literature has been acknowl¬ 
edged by its rivals as well as by 
its admires. Sundaram Pillai and 
Bharathi, who were known to be 
passionate lovers of their mother- 
tongue, speak of the charming 
Telugu and its melKfluousness in 
profusely eloquent terms. The 
soul-animating Telugu Idrianas of 
Thyagaraja continue to retain 
their perennial appeal in numer¬ 
ous Tamil houses and concerts in 
different parts of Tamilnadu 
Telugu, one of the major 
Dravidian languages, having 
close geographical contact with 
the South Dravidian subfamily 
from a distant past, branchtsl off 
as a separate language sometime 
between the 12th and 9th centu¬ 
ries B C. long before many west¬ 
ern languages attained their dis¬ 
tinct identity. Though an ancient 
tongue, it has been growing from 
strength to strength and is .suc¬ 
cessfully facing the challenges of 
modern times. With its tremen¬ 
dous capacity to absorb words 
from other languages whenever 
required and its potential to gen¬ 
erate terms that the present de¬ 
velopments in science and tech¬ 
nology demand, it has proved to 
be a remarkable medium of liter¬ 
ature, instruction and adminis¬ 
tration. 

It has been rightly said that 
language is the autobiography of 
a people. Telugu reveals the joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
dreams, and aspirations erf the 
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Telugu pe<^le in its vast corpus 
(rfUto'atUTe. Its litaary flowering 
bi^ms with a rich variety of folk 
songs including philosophical 
8<wgs, devotional songs, labour- 
en' songs, wcnnen's songs and 
ballads. Even illiterate rustics 
gave expression to philosophical 
truths in songs called 'faitvaalu'. In 
one of the songs for instance, a 
cowherd .asks, 'Where has the bird 
gone, brother? The nest looh desert¬ 
ed', The songs of the mystics of 
16th and I7th centuries preached 
Rajeyoga, devotion to guru, social 
reforms, non-violence and de¬ 
tachment and attacked the caste 
system. The Telugus' folk-drama 
consisted of several performing 
arts ranging from Yaksagana, 
Kalapam, Kuratfanfi and Viihinata- 
kam, to Harikalha and Bommalala of 
puppetry. Art historians are of the 
view that it was from Andhra 
Pradesh that puppetry spread to 
Indonesia, .Malaysia and Thai¬ 
land and from there to Africa, 
Greece and .Macedonia. 

The Telugu literature is re¬ 
flected in the marvellous poems, 
composed by renowned scholars 
and poets of Andhra To mention 
a few, Nannayva, Tikkanna, Errap- 
ragada form the Kavitraya of the 
Telugu literature. Others of equal 
literary calibre were, Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam, Pantulu, Gura- 
jada Appa Raoand in recent times 
Sri Sri and others. They have re¬ 
flected in their writings, all that is 
noble in one's life. 

It was Gurajada Appa Rao, 
who wrote the immortal poem 
which reads thus; 

"Desamunu preminchu manna 
manchi annadi penchu manna 
Desa mantc mattikadoy 
Desa manic manushuloy" 

(Love your country 
promote goodness in all its 
nobility 

country is not just a land 
country means people) 


Can there be greater teaching 
than this! — a patriotic fervour is 
beautifully brought out by the 
poet. 

Modem Telugu poetry is as 
rich and varied as that of the past. 
Its emergence has been caused by 
the spread of mass education, the 
national movements, the social 
reforms and the mass media all of 
which have aroused a nation¬ 
wide social consciousness in 
favour of the pcx>r and depressed. 
Kandukuri Veeresalingam 
Pantulu, the father of .Modern 
Andhra, is the first writer who 
employed literatures as a weapon 
to eradicate social evils. Gurajada 
Appa Rao, who is considered the 
first modem Telugu poet, reject¬ 
ed the traditional metres, used a 
new indigeiunis metre and pre¬ 
sented in his poetry a new vision 
charged with a universal outlook. 
In a poem on a comet, Gurajada 
declares ; 

If the whole world becomes one 
house 

If racial dtslinclions vanish 
If on limitless bonds of love 
blossom lays 

all religions will then disappear. 
Wisdom 

only wilt shine with brightness; 
the 

so-called heavenly comforts 
alight on the earlh. 

Like Subramaniya Bharathi, 
the first and greatest of modern 
Tamil poets, Gurajada is now 
rightly hailed as a people's poet. 

The progressive movement in 
the modem Telugu poetry, treat¬ 
ing the traditional rules of proso¬ 
dy and imagery, has ushered in 
an era of free verse. Sri Sri, spear¬ 
heading the movement, spoke of 

crossing the burial ground like 
dictionaries 

freeing themselves from the 
shackles of grammar 


and giving up the serpent- 

embrace of prosody. 

Poetry has now freed itself from 
the clutches of privileged classes 
and become an effective tool for 
propaganda. 

As a result of this kind of de¬ 
velopment Telugu has become a 
supple medium. But the champi¬ 
ons of our regional languages 
including Telugu, Tamil, Mala¬ 
ya lam, Kannada and others 
should realise that while congrat¬ 
ulating ourselves on our past 
achievement and on our ancient 
tradition, Weshouldmoveon. The 
need of the hour is to make our 
languages fit media of instruction 
in the context of rapid develop¬ 
ments if the realm of science and 
technology. They should catch up 
with the fast developing Western 
languages like English. French 
and German if they are to enrich 
us in both literal and cultural 
terms. The competition from En¬ 
glish is stiH^ and frightening and 
we can't afford to ignore our soci¬ 
ety's progress. This does not 
mean that we have to abandon 
our languages; but since they are 
certainly capable of rising to the 
occasion, given their glorious past 
we must strive hard to enrich 
them so that they may face the 
challenges of modem times and 
serve as effective toob guaranty¬ 
ing scientific progress and all¬ 
round development. The lan¬ 
guages as a medium shouldn't 
be a hindrance but a help. It 
shouldn't take us back to the 
agrarian era but carry us forward 
to the scientific future. With this 
aim in mind the Telugu scholars- 
of this university should, with 
missionary zeal, undertake to 
work for the language on many 
fronts, but I will restrict to three, 
which in my opinion are very im¬ 
portant. 

In order to provide the cur- 
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rent of ideas required for the en¬ 
richment of Telugu literature, 
lhe)> should ccmcentrate m Com¬ 
parative Litaature and Transla- 
tion. Comparative studies of In¬ 
dian literatures should be taken 
up not to set one literature against 
aiK>ther leading to meaningless 
squabbles but to bring to light 
their fundamental unity. Prof. 
T.F. Meenakshi Sundaram made 
many prize discoveries relating 
to the literary relations between 
Tamil and the other Dravidian 
languages. He could identify 
many of the stories of Tamil 
Noyatimars found in Kannada, 
Telugu and Marathi and point out 
that tolini, sisa padyam and tripadMi 
are different types of musical 
compositions which Tamil got 
from Telugu and Marathi. He 
suggested that the poons of Tamil 
Siddkas be studied along with the 
Vacatiagalu in Kannada and 
Vemana's Padym in Telugu. More 
elaborate studies of this type by 
the present generation of scholars 
are bound to be extremely re¬ 
warding. 

The second effort should be 
in enriching the languages as a 
vehicle of communication in the 
contemporary era. Somehow, 
while we progressed hand in 
hand with the successive social 
transformations enriching our 
culture, language and traditions, 
our language had not developed 
as a medium of communication 
beyond the agrarian era. It may 
be due to the fact, that we as a 
nation were not even the partici¬ 
pants of the efforts that had ush¬ 
ered in the industrial era or the 
subsequent science based technol¬ 
ogy era. However through the 
Western influence, we have the 
fruits of industrialization and Sci¬ 
ence and Technology. Our lan¬ 
guages should be developed with 
thecr^tion of new words and id- 
ioR^ to cranmunicate in the ccm- 
temporary era. 


The third era that demands 
equal attenticm pertains to Telugu 
as a language of the commcm 
man, as a tool erf communication 
and as a literary language. Re¬ 
search and Md work have to be 
taken up on a war-footing to dial 
the vocabulary at die common 
man may be enriched consider¬ 
ably and Tdugu may save as a 
successful medium of science, 
^inderstanding', instruction. 

In this context, I feel that we 
should develop a functional 
Telugu dictionary mainly for the 
use of our rural community in the 
contot of their contemporary life. 
Now they are in the midst of a 
changed life style consequent to 
the impact and technology and 
diversified trade and cammerce. 
We should prepare this dictio¬ 
nary in consultation with the so¬ 
ciologists, donographers and lin¬ 
guists and in that process coin 
new words, if necessary. Using 
this and other such concrete steps, 
we should reach out with the as¬ 
sistance of suitable media and in¬ 
crease the vocabulary of the com¬ 
mon man in the rural community. 


With this enhanced vocabulary, 
his creativity will be for more 
than the folk literature they had 
generated with the limited vocab- 
ulaiy. The language in turn will 
get oulched by their enhanced 
ciHitribution. 

The scholars leaving the por¬ 
tals of this University should 
have the courage and confidence 
of the Telugu poet, Singara- 
ebarya, who in his poem Narya 
Srusli (The New Creation), de¬ 
clares his determination to create 
a brave new world: 
ril in man‘^s mind 
Turn Ike darkness into ligkl 
I'll turn this space into a 
golden cup of nectar, 

TU change everylhing. 

I'll mould a new world 
And start a new region 
I'll fill the corpse of humantly 
With life anew 

A netp world with one religion 
Endowed milk true knowledge 
I'll mould it into a paradise 
free of narrowness 
Sure I'll crate a urn' awM. 


And rule, uvit and see ' 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Science Congress Meet in Delhi 


Prime Minister Shri H.D. 
Deve Gowda called upon Indian 
scientists to hit back at attempts 
of advanced countries to deny 
frontier technologies to India. 
While meeting the global chal¬ 
lenges in the frontio’ areas of tech- 
nolc^y, scientists should also en¬ 
sure that these are made avail¬ 
able to users at affordable prices. 
He was inaugurating the Mth In¬ 
dian Science Congress at the 
Delhi University recently. 

"Technology denials are wid¬ 
ening the gap between develop¬ 
ing and developed ructions, and 
Indian scientists should find suit¬ 
able effective alternatives to tack¬ 
le the barriers being created by 
the West", he said. The country 
should also be careful that obso¬ 
lete and environmentally harm¬ 
ful technologies that were being 
phased out elsewhere were not 
passed on to develcping countries 
in the name of technology trans¬ 
fer, the Prime Minister cautioned. 

"To prevent this, there is a 
need for a technology information 
system that can help policy mak¬ 
ers adapt the right technologies 
for national use. 

Networking among scien¬ 
tists, engineers, community lead¬ 
ers, communicators, administra¬ 
tors and ultimate users is essen¬ 
tial for m^ningful application of. 
science in the country. 

Active interaction with the 
users is needed for better under¬ 
standing of the socio-cultural mi¬ 
lieu in which they operate", Mr 
Gowda said. 

A responsive leadenhip that 
encourages youth and new ideas. 


development of high skills and 
networking across disciplines 
were essential for meeting future 
challenges, he stressed. 

Citing the example of the suct 
cess of the green revolution in the 
country in the bO's, the Prime 
Minister said it worked well be¬ 
cause of cultural and linguistic 
affinity between technology ex¬ 
tension workers and fanners. 

.Mr Deve Gowda reminded 
scientists that frontier areas of sci¬ 
ence should play a major role in 
solving basic problems such as 
safe drinking water, primary 
health, primary education and 
housing. 

For example, supercomputers 
could provide valuable informa¬ 
tion on weather conditions to 
farmers white remote sensing sat¬ 
ellites could yield useful informa¬ 
tion on natural resources and for¬ 
est cover. 

Programmes of the depart¬ 
ment of biotechnology find use 
in developing immunological 
drugs, in genetic engineering, 
high-yield agriculture, animal 
husbandry and eco-friendly pes¬ 
ticides and fertilisers. 

The appropriateness of vari¬ 
ous technologies to local needs, 
particularly with regard to top 
socio-economic impact, had to be 
studied before recommending 
technologies, he said. 

Mr Gowda urged scientists to 
lay special emphasis on technolo¬ 
gies that convert wastes into al¬ 
ternative energy sources and 
recycled water. India should 
ultimately become a generator 


and exporto: d technologies, he 
added. 

The government welcomed 
the role of business houses and 
industry in acquiring technologi¬ 
cal strength througjh investment 
in R and D. 

Observing that in the cha¬ 
nged global sc^tario, power came 
from ability to access, network 
and adopt technologies, he said 
India should integrate its local 
skills with the new system. 

Dr. S.K. Joshi, president of the 
Science Congress, in his address 
elaborated on the thane of the 
meet "Frontiers in Science and 
Engineering and their Relevance 
to Natural Development". 

Dr Joshi warned that decline 
in funding for scientific research 
was widening the gap between 
India and the West in hontia ar¬ 
eas of science and the "situation 
will Worsen if early effective steps 
are iKit taken". 

The reduction in research and 
development funding is a "short¬ 
sighted policy" that will "weaken 
the country devastatingly in the 
long run". Dr Joshi said in his ad¬ 
dress to the six-day meeting. 

An atmosphere of "doom and 
gloom" was prevailing in most of 
the Indian universities, the real 
homes for advanced research and 
training and play an invaluable 
role in educating young scioitists. 
Dr Joshi, former director general 
of the Council of Sciratific and 
Industrial Research, said. 

In recent years, Indian uni¬ 
versities were being plagued by 
shrinking funds, a virtual absence 
of quality standards and a lot of 
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interference from outside sourc¬ 
es. If Indian scioice had to pros- 
pff, the country should strengdi- 
en die university systen and in¬ 
crease budgetary support to sd- 
OKe education. 

India's expenditure in R and 
D had ctsne down to 0.89 pa can 
trf gross domestic product (GDP) 
froml.T per cent. This was in c(H)- 
trast to counRies such as South 
Korea which plans to increase its 
R and D spending to over five pa 
cent of cilJP, and China which 
plans to treble its R and D invest- 
nwnt frcan 0.5 to 1.5 pa cent of 
GDP by 2000 AD. 

To be intanadonatly compet¬ 
itive, India should increase its R 
and D funding to at least 1.5 pa 
cait d its GDP and focus its ef¬ 
forts on a few selected prog¬ 
rammes and projects, while in¬ 
dustries should invest much more 
in R and D than what they are 

It was necessary dvat scien¬ 
tists were close to decision mak¬ 
ing, he said, suggesting the for¬ 
mation of an apex advisory com¬ 
mittee on science and techixdogy 
which could provide the Prime 
Muiista a scientific analysis of 
^ues connected with sustainable 
indigeiKius development based 
cm science and techncfcsgy. 

The country should use its 
high-(]uality manpower and mas¬ 
sive R and D infrastructure to 
become a leader in a few chosen 
areas of technology. Dr Joshi 
stressed. 

Observing that science, engi¬ 
neering and economy ccmstituted 
a connected network. Dr Joshi 
said countries such as Scmih Ko¬ 
rea, Taiwan, Cliina, Hong Krnig, 
Indmwsia, Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore, whidi were making rapid 
econmnlc progress, were also 
encoura^ttg science and technol¬ 
ogy 
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liulia shmild view the emer¬ 
gence of globally competitive 
technologies as a matter of na¬ 
tional cancan because 'ttithrate- 
ly it is technology vdiicdi accounts 
for a nujor share of economic 
growth". 

Bmides techncdc^, other fec- 
tots such as the attitude of the 
industry, political leadcinhip, 
capital and education also con¬ 
tributed to national growth and 
devd^ment. Dr Joshi said. 

Because of excessive and 
complacent dependence on for¬ 
eign technology by Indian indus¬ 
try, science and technology had 
played only a marginal role in in¬ 
dustrial development and creat¬ 
ed a wrong notion that a larger 
investment in R and D was not 
going to yield rmults. 

Multinational corporations 
which sold technologies to India 
a.t.^xjitfc<y&tama.<; ha.ve.avottssl 
interest in promoting such a 
thinking, the Science Congress 
president said. 

"Indian industries should 
venture into a few cutting edge 
technologies and aim at reaching 
the pinnacle of technc^ogical so¬ 
phistication and ingenuity", he 
added. 

The Science Ccmgress presi¬ 
dent pointed out that whenever 
the country faced a challenge and 
was backed by political will and 
support,-Indian science and tech- 
nol^ had done weD. 

One of tile most striking ex¬ 
amples was the green revcdution 
in the 60s which enabled India to 
become self-sufficient in food- 
grain productioet. 

India had made significant 
strides in thelpace sector, partic¬ 
ularly in laundtii^ satellites and 
remote sensing nudmr technolo¬ 
gy, information technology, high 


tonperature superconductors, 
plolethnology and biomedical re¬ 
search. However much more 
iieeded to be done, he cautioned. 

The country should expand 
its nuclear power programme 
Snd remarch furtiia in advanced 
Heavy wata reactor systems and 
^st breeder reacton. U should 
also give due en^hasit to new 
tedinologiei fo' soUr and hydro- 
^ enagy. India was at an ad- 
^'antage with respect to sunlight 
and solar oiergy could be a sup- 
{ilementary source of energy. 

India should devek^ a na¬ 
tional infomation infrastructure, 
where using phone lines, cables 
and high-speed data netwaks, 
(>ne could allow open access to 
(he information superhighway. 
All Indian universities and lab^ 
tatories should be ccmnected to 
this in/oemation superhi^way, 
ao that researchers could have ac¬ 
cess to important research jour¬ 
nals. Based on the rich traditional 
Knowledge of herbs and indige¬ 
nous systems of medicine, India 
could produce herbal products 
and plant-based drugs which 
could have a huge international 
market. 

Delhi Chief Minister Mr. 
$ahib Singh, who released the 
souvenir on the occasion, said : 
'The individual's devek^ment is 
an index of the nation's develop- 
inaik. But, die progress of science 
and technology should not lead to 
the mechanisation of man- I ap- 
jieal to the scioitists to think in 
this direction too". 

The vice-chancelk»' at Ddhi 
t/nivetaity. Prof. V.R. Mdita, in 
His wdcome address, said lack of 
finandal resources for modern¬ 
ising fatiwruories was causing a 
sense of disquiet in Indian uiu- 
yosities. 

Inflation, increased conpeti- 
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lion and improved prospects in 
trade and ccamnerce were mak- 
i<^ students lose interest in sci¬ 
ence, he said. 

Human Resource Develop¬ 
ment Minister Mr. S.R. Bommai, 
who inaugurated an exhibition 
organised on the occasion, said 
India should accord the highest 
priority to solar energy program¬ 
mes and modernise agriculture. 

The Prime Minister also gave 
away awards to five eminent sci¬ 
entists for their outstanding con¬ 
tributions in science and technol¬ 
ogy' 

Dr. Raja Ramana, former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, was conferred the 
Ashutosh Mookerjee Memorial 
Award for 1996-97 for his contri¬ 
bution in the field of nuclear 
physics. 

The C.V. Raman birth cente- 
lUfi^a'wmci' war duggeu* dy flu- 
fessor Devendra Pal from Scrips 
Institute of Oceanography in the 
United States for his work in nu¬ 
clear physics. 

Prof. C.K. Majumdar of S.N. 
Bose National Centre for Basic 
Sciences, Calcutta, was conferred 
the S.N. Bose birth centenary 
award for his contribution in the 
fidd of solid state physics. 

The S.K. MHra birth centena¬ 
ry award was given away to Prof. 
U.R. Rao, member. Space C<»n- 
mission, for his work in the field 
of space science and space tech- 
ntdogy. 

Dr, V.L. Chopra of the Na¬ 
tional Resource Centre on Plant 
Biotechnology, Delhi, received 
dieBirbal Sahtii Memorial Award 
for his outstanding work in ge¬ 
netics and crop improvm«it. 

The Srinivas Ramanu)am 
Birth Centenary Award was not 
presoited this year. 


Speaking at the plenary ses¬ 
sion, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Dr. R. 
Chidambaram said there were 
clear "alarm signals' that not 
many youngsters were taking up 
a career in research and develop¬ 
ment, especially physics and 
mathematics. 

Prof. M.G.K. Menon, one of 
India's key science policy plan¬ 
ners and a former minister of state 
for science and technology, said, 
"When the recent governments 
are not interested in science, why 
blame the young?" 

Some took up science for 
medicine and engineering, while 
others for an MBA or the civil ser¬ 
vices. Few remained to pursue 
research as a career, said Prof. 
Menon. 

According to Dr. Chidam¬ 
baram, the government should 
maiie empAatic statements ih sup¬ 
port of science and make R & D 
careers attractive through sub¬ 
stantial hike in fellowships and 
research grants and guaranteed 
career profiles. The most talent¬ 
ed people in science should have 
a career comparable to an IAS of¬ 
ficer," he added. 

Dr. V.S. Ramamurthy, Secre¬ 
tary, Department of Science and 
Technology, said that this lack of 
interest will have an adverse im¬ 
pact in the long run. 

Unlike in the US where sci¬ 
ence graduates could start their 
own business, few students in In¬ 
dia wo'e aware of the options 
open for them. Also, a person 
could not take a break from a sci- 
oice career and return to it after a 
few years, like in the West. 

Prof. V.R. Mdita, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Universityof Delhi, cited 
inflation and increased competi¬ 
tion, combined with better pros¬ 


pects in commerce, trade and in¬ 
dustry, as the reasons feu students 
losing interest in science. 

These developments ap¬ 
peared to threaten ability of a uni¬ 
versity to play an effective role in 
development of science in gene¬ 
ral, he added. 

“Once the reservoirs of talent 
dry up, it will be very difficult to 
sustain scientific research," he 
warned. 

Superior technologies needed 
superior minds which could be 
developed only if science depart¬ 
ments of universities were able to 
attract and retain good talent, he 
added. 

Over 3000 scientists from all 
over the country and about 50 
from abroad participated in the 
Congress at which 1600 research 
papers Were presented during six 
plenary sessions. 

IGNOU's Decade of 
Development 

The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU) plans 
to link all the <^ien universities in 
the country into a ma}or educa¬ 
tional network in the Ninth Plan 
period. This was revealed by the 
Vice-ChanccUor of IGNOU, Prof 
Ram G. Takwale in New Delhi 
recently. He said distance educa¬ 
tion had gained roots in the coun¬ 
try and Was now being seen as a 
viable alternative to the formal 
system of education. This, he said, 
was evident from the growing 
number ctf open universities in the 
country today. 

"When IGNOU was set up in 
1985, it was only the second insti¬ 
tution after Andhra Pradesh 
Open University to offer distance 
education. Today, there are six 
iiKire — Bihar, Gujarat, Karna¬ 
taka, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
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rashtra and Rajasthan — and in 
the next five>«ars another 10 will 
be set up at different State levds”. 

According to Prof. Takwale, 
K^OU had also gained interna¬ 
tional recognition during its de¬ 
cade-long existence. The Com¬ 
monwealth of Learning (COL) in¬ 
stituted the Rajiv Gandhi Fellow¬ 
ship Scheme to train 100 distance 
educators from 14 developing 
countries of the Commonweals 
by enrolling them in IGNOU's 
Distance Education Programme. 

Similarly, he added, the lea¬ 
rning packages produced by 
IGNOU had gained international 
attention and the opoi learning 
institute (Hong Kong) had ac¬ 
quired course materials from 
IGNOU for its managemoit and 
English teaching programmes. 
Also, the Commonwealth of 
Learning has acquired 27 video 
programmes produced by IG¬ 
NOU for distribution among de¬ 
veloping countries, he said. 

Steps had also been taken to 
promote global access to IG- 
NOU's programmes and servic¬ 
es, Prof. Takwale said. It was for 
this very reason that enrolment of 
Indian expatriates in regfons with 
a significant coiKentration of In¬ 
dians was being encouraged, he 
said. 

The University also proposes 
to establish partnerships with se¬ 
lected institutions outside the 
country for launching its prog- 
ramnKs therein. Such arrange- 
Bitfits arecurroitly under negoti¬ 
ation with institutions and org¬ 
anisations in the Gulf Region, 
South-East Asia as well as li^an 
Ocean Island Nations like 
Se 3 rchel]es and Maldives. 

Stating that tGNOU has to 
addren dwcoittimiing education 
needs of a vast majority of work¬ 


ing people in the country as well 
as those sections of Ae communi¬ 
ty who require opportunities for 
education and training for (heir 
own eruichmoit and onpower- 
ment. Prof. Takwale disclosed the 
specific measures the University 
nad initiated to address these 
needs. 

With this end in view, IG¬ 
NOU has launched a training 
programnve for dected function¬ 
aries Of Panchayati Raj institu¬ 
tions throughout the country; a 
mass training programme in com¬ 
puter af^Ucations for the uniniti¬ 
ated; continuing education for 
management develc^ment; train¬ 
ing of primary school teachers; 
vocational education of tannery 
workers; and IGNOU-industry 
partfkership for in-service (rain¬ 
ing of construction industry per¬ 
sonnel. 

Computer Couraes «t 
Delhi Uniyenity 

Delhi University Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor Prof. V.R. Mehta an¬ 
nounced the introduction of Bach- 
elm degree courses in computers 
and the installation of state-of- 
the-art computer servers with 80 
Pentium nodes with LANS cost¬ 
ing Rs 2 crore. 

Among the spin-ofis of the 
new courses would be the instal¬ 
lation of a big dish antenna at the 
Central Science Library. This 
would be accessiUe to all univer¬ 
sity departments thiou^ a cam¬ 
pus wide local area network. Oth¬ 
er universities and remote loca¬ 
tions around the country could 
also access the network. Alt the 
18 libraries of DU were bang 
computerised. Prof. Mehta said. 

The new courses, Badielors in 
Ccunputer Application (BCA) and 
BSc (Hons) in Computer ScieiKe 


would help the youfit erf the Capi¬ 
tal. Tlw courses will start fron 
the next academic sessioh. 

Prof. Mdtta said the universi¬ 
ty would honour two of its out- 
standii^ scieirfists by naming a 
hostel cm the North Campus after 
Prof. D.S. Kothari and the Life Sci¬ 
ences Building (South Campus) 
after Prof. B.K. Bachawal. 

Prof. Mehta said an Institute 
of InfttfmaHcs and Communica¬ 
tion had been set up in South Cam¬ 
pus wherea Masl^s programme 
in Compulo' Ccsiununicafion and 
Networking would commeiure in 
the next acadonic session. 

These cmirses would be sup¬ 
ported by firms and industries 
dealing in ccunputers and infor¬ 
mation technology, and the bene¬ 
fits would be mutual. 

The VC said that the estab- 
luhment of BR Ambedkar Centre 
for Biomedical Research, in col¬ 
laboration with some universities 
of the US, Canada and Germany 
and Indian industry, had provid¬ 
ed an impetus to research in DL'. 

Refresher Courses in 
Functional English 

The Regional Irtstttute of En¬ 
glish, Chandigarh, in coUabora- 
Hon with the University Grants 
Comnnission, organized two Re¬ 
fresher Courses in Functional En¬ 
glish in the VocaHonal Stream at 
the undergraduate level for col¬ 
lege lecturers. The lecturers were 
drawn frean Coimbatore, Mysore, 
Cuttack, Arunachal Pradesh, Cal¬ 
cutta, etc. 

The first course was devoted 
to the syllabus for B.A. D, while 
the second course was devoted to 
the syllabus for B.A. IQ and the 
syllabus followed was the tme 
prescribed by the UGC, with mi- 
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tux modifications to cater to the 
regional needs d the participants. 

The course I focused on Con- 
vosationa] English, Writing as a 
sMH, language in the context of 
society, and die imaginative fea¬ 
tures of language. 

The conversational English 
centred round a discussitm of the 
Registas and Functions of Spo- 
koi English and the interactional 
and transactional tests that form 
a potoit medium for testing con- 
vosational English. 

Writing focused on both the 
mechanics of writing and the dif¬ 
ferent modes of manipulating the 
language to convey subtle nuanc¬ 
es of meaning. 

The nature and relevance of 
language in relation to society fo¬ 
cused on the notion of standard 
language and the dynamics of the 
process of communication in the 
context of social relationships. 

Interviews for print media, 
radio and television, field inter¬ 
views and formal studio inter¬ 
views formed another important 
feature of the course. The charac¬ 
teristics cf newscript writing in 
relaticm to grammatical structure, 
registers and style also figured 
prominently. Panel discussions 
centred primarily round the 
opoiing and closing gambits of 
conversation and the ways and 
means maintaining a panel dis- 
cussirm. 

Course U was devoted large¬ 
ly to a discussion of Entrepre¬ 
neurship Development, On-the- 
)bb training, Prr^m writing and 
TV/Radio Broadcasting. Re¬ 
source persons were invited frcsn 
renowi^ institutions like EDIC 
and TTTi, who tc^ether with the 
faculty of the RiE, discussed En¬ 
trepreneurship Motivation and 


Development, Opprutunity Sens¬ 
ing and Industrial Sensing. 

The concept, relevance and 
procedures of On-the-job training 
as also the criteria for selecticm of 
work station and the preparation 
of organizational and student 
profile were thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed. 

How business English has 
moved away from the verbose 
substance that it earlier was to 
simple English of everyday life 
was taken up as an interactive ac¬ 
tivity. 

Commentary, Documentary 
film script were the other topics 
taken up. The discussion focused 
largely on how the tone of the 
commentator and the use of asso¬ 
ciative material affected the qual¬ 
ity of the commentary. As a part 
of the documentary film script, 
the story board of a film script 
was presented. Dr. J.S. Chari and 
Dr. Hemant Joshi of the Indian 
institute of Mass Communication 
gave a demonstration on the fa¬ 
cial expressions and gestures one 
needs to cultivate to be able to 
face a TV camera. 

Another area taken up for dis- 
cussion was the relevance of 
voice-training not only as a trans¬ 
mitter of information but also as a 
facilitator for language develop¬ 
ment and effective language use. 

Stamp on 
Roorke University 

The President, Dr. Shanker 
Dayal Sharma, released a com¬ 
memorative postage stamp at a 
function organised recently at 
Rashtrapati Bhawan to mark the 
sesquicentennial celebrations of 
the Univeiiity d Roorkee. Mr. 
Beni Prasad Venna, Union Minis¬ 
ter of Communications, present¬ 
ed the special album of stamps to 
the President. 


Dr. Sharma recalled the rede 
played by the University in the 
development d technical educa- 
tuH) in India and said the stamp 
was a tribute to all those whose 
effexts over the past 150 yeais ha d 
made the University of Roorkee a 
benchmark in technical educa¬ 
tion. 

The stamp d^icts the majes¬ 
tic mainluilding d the Universi¬ 
ty constructed in renaissance 
style in 1852. This occasion epito¬ 
mises the entry of die country into 
the 150th year of teaching of tech¬ 
nical education. 

From a modest beginning 150 
years ago, the university which 
now has 25-academic depart¬ 
ments/centres and a devotedfoc- 
ulty of about 500 lays emphasis 
on the overall multifaceted devel¬ 
opment' of personality. It is con¬ 
sidered a trend-setter in the area 
of education and research in the 
fields of science, technology and 
engineering and tops in the covet¬ 
ed sector employment ranking. 

During the year-long celebra- 
ticHis which began from Novem¬ 
ber 26, 1996, a large number of 
academic and professional activ¬ 
ities involving the entire univer¬ 
sity community and the alumni 
are planned. 

Mr. Romesh Bhandari, Gov¬ 
ernor of Uttar Pradesh and Chan¬ 
cellor erf the University, recalled 
past achievements of Roorkee 
University to rededicate itself to 
meet the future challenges. 

Prerf. N.C.Nigam, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, recalled the contributions 
made by an array of distin¬ 
guished alumni and assured die 
gathming of the firm resolve <rf 
the university community to take 
up future challenges with re¬ 
newed vigour. 
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B.C. Guha MemoilAl 
Lecture 

"More babies with low biitii- 
weight are bom in India evoy 
year, mainly due to ircm deficietk- 
cy, whidt includes reduced stam¬ 
ina, reduced IQ, maternal mortal¬ 
ity and impaired immunity', said 
well-known nutritionist and bio¬ 
chemist Dr. M.N. Bam|i, who was 
wOTking with the Natkmal Insti¬ 
tute of Nutrition, Hyderabad. He 
pleaded passionatdy that scien¬ 
tists, especially agricultural sci¬ 
entists, should stc^ looking down 
up<m nutrition as a low-brow sci¬ 
ence. Dr. Bamji was delivaing die 
34th B.C. Guha Memorial Lecture 
at the 84th session of the Indian 
Science Congress that concluded 
recently in New Delhi. The theme 
of her lecture was "Micro-nutri¬ 
ent Hunger . A Food for Thought 
and Agenda for AcHmi". 

According to her, the agricul¬ 
tural scientists only looked into 
protein and calorie deficioicies, 
whereas the real problem lay in 
"micro-nutrient deficiency", 
which consisted of vitamin and 
mineral deficiencies. This defi¬ 
ciency", she said, "was a silent 
hunger which eats away die body 
system". 

Recent researches have re¬ 
vealed that iron is invcdved in 
neuronal development, a key fac¬ 
tor in healthy growth of the brain 
system. It is for this reascsi that 
iron deficiency was rdated close¬ 
ly with low IQ. 

The sad state oi nutritkm in 
the country was reflected in the 
and-woman attitude in the soci¬ 
ety. 

This cmald be traced back to 
die neglect of pregnant wonan, 
who did not get enough food 
evfli during die crucial moitths of 

Another micT»nutrient fac- 
tm- was that of iodine defklency. 


which led to abmticm, sdn Urdu, 
cretinism and psychomotor defi¬ 
ciency. Qinical crerinism, 
said, tvas defined by deaf-mute, 
mentally retarded, jdiysically- 
stunted condidon of cMdren. 

Population of die credns in 
India was at a staggering figure 
of 2.2 million, she added. 

Micro-nutrient deficiency, 
she revealed could be bridl^ 
through a better managemoit of 
vitamin and mineral-rich diet. 
The need was to identify regional 
scHirces of vegetables and fruits 
which were rich in these demuils. 

Fruits like a^ies and pome¬ 
granates are not as good as papa¬ 
yas and wild dales, whose con¬ 
sumption should be encouraged. 
Bamji also suggested that local 
varieties of leaf vegetables, which 
were found in abundance in all 
parts of the country, needed to be 
identified for flieir mineral and 
vitamin content. 

PGDipknui in 
Human Rights ft Peace 

The Annamalai University 
has started a Postgraduate Dipfo- 
ma course in Human Rights and 
Peace with effect from 1997-98. 
For admission to fliis course the 
candidates should have qualified 
for a Bachdw's Degree. The du¬ 
ration of the course is one year. 
The course of study includes : (1) 
Philosophy and Ideology of Hu¬ 
man Ri^ts; (2) U.N. fc Human 
Rights; (3) India and Human 
Rights: and (4) Humanitarian 
Law and Peace. 

Modem TeduudogieB for 
Informatioo Hendling 

The B.B. Dikshit Library of 
the All India Institute of Meditsl 
Sciences,Jfew Delhi, profwscs to 
organise the Secrmd National 
Training on Modem Tedmologics 
for Infbnnatian Handlmg on 24- 
28 February, 1997. 


Ihe training is designed to 
bmefit the Libnrians, Informa- 
tian apedalltts, DocumentaUats, 
Rfd3 ScicBlfols, Teadiets in Li¬ 
brary SdeKK, Health Scientialt, 
and CoB^iuta'professionals fioDi 
Univo'atties, Academic, Engi¬ 
neering, Medical, Public, Sch^ 
and Govmunent Libraries, Pub¬ 
lic Sectors, C9R Labs and Na- 
tfonal Labcnubmes. 

The course contents include: 
Library Automation; On-line 
Searching; G>-ROM and CD Net¬ 
working; CD-ROM Database: Vir¬ 
tual Libraries; E-Mail Services; 
Bar-code Technology; Multime¬ 
dia: TelecMmnunkations and Li¬ 
brary Networking; Electronic 
Publishing; and Internet, etc. 

Further details may be had 
from Or. R.P. Kumar, Coordina¬ 
tor, National Training Prog¬ 
ramme, U/o B.B. Dikshit Library, 
All India Institute of Medical Sci¬ 
ences, Ansari Nagar, New Dethi- 
110029. 

IGNOU Tie-up with 
GJU 

Indira Gandhi National Open 
University is reported to have 
signed a Monorandum of Under¬ 
standing with Guru Jambheshwar 
Univenity, Hisar, for conduct of 
management, ctMiputecs and en¬ 
gineering technology courses. The 
new courses are expected to be 
oistream by April this yrar and 
the students pursuing these 
courses will be awarded the de¬ 
gree jointly by IGNOU and GJU. 

Prof. Ram G. Takwale, Vice- 
Chancellor, said the IGNOU 
whkh had con^leted a decade, 
will have to addresa die ctmtinu- 
ing educatuMi needa a vast ma- 
jwity of working people In die 
country. 

ft planned to laiuidi a man 
training programme for dected 
funcdosiaries of pamhayati raj 
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imtitutions throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

The university would also 
have programmes for mass train¬ 
ing in computer applications for 
the uninitiated, cimtinuing edu¬ 
cation for management develop- 
nwnt, training of primary school 
teachers, vocational education of 
tannery wcn-kers and IGNOU-in- 
dustry partnership for in-service 
training of construction industry 
personnel. 

He said the IGNOU was 
meeting 75 per cent of its costs 
through funds generated from 
fees. 


Dr. S.J.H. Rizvi and Dr. (Mrs) 
V. Rizvi of Rajendra Agricultural 
University. Sacnasiipur (Bihar) 
have been conferred the presti¬ 
gious Grodzinsky Award by the 
International Allelopathy Society 
(IAS) (or their book entitled, "Al¬ 
lelopathy : Basic and Applied As¬ 
pects', published by Chapman 
and Hall, London. The award 
was presented to Drs. Rizvi by 
Prof. G.R. Wallet, President of the 
LAS at Cadiz, Spain during the 
First World Congress of Allelopa¬ 
thy. The Congress was attended 
by 400 delegates representing 43 
countries. 

Drs. Rizvi are working as 
plant physiologists and are active 


Delhi University's Hardev 
Singh (shot put) and Jaitender 
Singh (pole vault) established 
meet records in the All India In¬ 
ter-University Athletic Meet 
which concluded recently at 
Gwalior. 


Visiting Professorship for 
Her Gobind IQiurana 

Noble laureate. Prof. Hat 
Gobind Khurana, has been ap¬ 
pointed visiting professor of 
Delhi University's Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar Ontre for Bio-medi¬ 
cal Research. A decision to this 
effect was taken at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the University Executive 
Council. 

Prof. Khurana is currently a 
Sloan Professor in the Department 
of Biology and Chemistry at Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technolo¬ 


in the field of allelopathy for 
about 20 years. Allelopathy is a 
newly emerging area of research 
which covers the biochemical in¬ 
teractions between all kinds of 
plants. The phenomenon of allel¬ 
opathy or the chemicals (allelo- 
chemicals) responsible for this, 
are of great importance for agri¬ 
culture, forestry, agroforestry, 
horticulture and environmental 
problems Agricultural practices 
based on allelopathic consider¬ 
ations would bring down the cost 
of cultivation on one hand and 
would greatly reduce the use of 
harmful pollutive and synthetic 
pesticides/fertilizers on the other 
hand. 


Delhi University won three 
gold medals, two silver and two 
bronze in the competition in 
which the Keraia and Calicut 
universities claimed the men's 
and women's team championship 
title, respectivdy. 


Hardev Singh, a student of 
Moti Lai Nehru College, cleared 
17.13 metres in shot put, erasing 
the existing mark of 17.04, set by 
Jasbir Sin^ of MD University in 
1993-94. 

Jaitender Singh of Aurobindo 
College cleared 4.30 metres in 
pole vault to remove the old mark 
of 4.19 (Davinder Singh of MD 
University, set in 1993-94). 

The third gold for Delhi Uni¬ 
versity was fetched by Suresh 
Kuniar (MLNC) who threw the 
discuss to 50.66 metres. 

The two silver medals for 
Delhi came through efforts of 
Yogesh Kumar (MLNC) in shot 
put (15.28m) and Avnish Manne 
(DCj\C) in 100m in 11 seconds. 

Avinash Manne also bagged 
a bronze when he finished third 
in 200 metres with a time of 22.8 
seconds. 

The other bronze for Delhi 
came when Satbir Singh (Sri 
Aurobindo College) finished 20- 
km walk in one hour 41.0 sec. 

Rakesh Paul (Kerala) and B 
Pandeshwari (Madurai) emerged 
the best individual athlete in the 
men's and women's section, re¬ 
spectively. 

Mohammad Malik of Anna- 
malai University bagged the gold 
in men's 100m, while Rakesh Paul 
came first in men's 200m. The 
women's 200m was won by B. 
Pandeshwari. 

In 400m for men, Ravindra 
Mahamuni (Mumbai) was the 
winner, while Mathew Paul 
(Kerala) claimed men's SOOm ti¬ 
tle. Sunita Dahiya (Rohtak) took 
the gold in women's 800m. 

Some of the other gold medal 
winners included Sugan Yadav of 
Rohtak (wcanen's discus throw) 
and Mysore's Rama J J (wcsnen’s 
heptathlon). 

Kerala and Madurai came 
first in men's and women's 4 x 
4O0m relays, respectively. 
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BgOKttEVlEW 


Eminently Readable 

V.Cluatai* 


Kshda, SJP. In Seai^ of Sal DMm. New Ddhi, M D PnbIfaMlaM, 
199<. Pp. IW. b.IOO/-. 


It was Max Weba who first -mtfousSai scholars and disciples 
socralogically analysed fite phe- 


aosnakon ti pn^et or file spiri¬ 
tual tender. Althou^socioto^ of 
rdiguBi is now a fairly advanced 
fidd in its own right, no signifi¬ 
cant work, whatsoever, has beat 
done in file sociology d spiritual 
leaders in India. Ruhela has been 
attracted towards the Sai Baba 
phetKanena and has been study¬ 
ing it for the last 23 yean. In this 
publication under review, the au¬ 
thor presents a lucid yet compre¬ 
hensive and critical review of all 
the s^ificaot wntings and re¬ 
searches on Sai Baba since early 
1970s till the end of 1995 i.e. till 
the Baba's 70fii birthday. It must 
have been quite an uphili task for 
Ruhela to have gathered such a 
wide array of works from diverse 
sources. Still daunting must have 
been the task of identifying, re¬ 
viewing and sequencing an im- 
premive coltectiixi of significant 
writings of scholars in the fidds 
as divergent as behavioural and 
ph)rsic3l sciences. 

The book is divided into two 
sections. The first part cmsists of 
a brief introduction of Sai Baba, 
his early childhood, and the Sai 
mythol^. It is basically what Sai 
says about himself and his rede 
and identity as an Vrostsr' of die 
age. In the second secticNi Ruhela 
distills file essence of what nu- 


’Resatreh Associele, Intenutional 
Mamgement Institute, Nets Delhir 
110016. 


freon diverse discipuncs have had 
to say fiirough th^ observation, 
intuition and research aboiR Sai, 
file Sai preachings, Sai ieteedogy, 
Sai sexhdogy and Sai philose^y, 
etc. 

The volume provides tome 
very significant and startling per¬ 
spectives of Sai Baba from his dis¬ 
ciples and schdars: 

A renowned psychiatrist 
ftom USA, Samud Sandweits 
observes: *Sai Baba repre¬ 
sents my personal and pro¬ 
fessional life. He challenged 
my basic values and bdiefs, 
the way I viewed and made 
sense out of reality, the very 
centre erf my existence. And 
as a psychiatrist with abelief 
system which in a great mea¬ 
sure reflected mcxlem psychi¬ 
atric thought, I saw S^ Baba 
represented a deeply impos¬ 
ing challenge to my profes¬ 
sion.' 

Diana Baskin, another scho¬ 
lar of rdigion observes: "Swa- 
mi's love and compastiem ore 
so deep that if we, each, could 
develop but a small amount 
of it we would be instanfiy In 
the t^den age'. 

As a spiritual personality 
shouldering a great global mis¬ 
sion. Baba has attracted file atten- 
tiem erf sociefiogista and educa¬ 
tionists both from India and 
abroad. Baba says that if everlast¬ 
ing peace, happiness and God's 


grace are to be achieved one 
fiunild strive to reduce ego con- 
sciottsneM. S.P. Ruhda notes that 
in ‘India many bdieve that mo- 
denfity and tradition are antifiiet- 
ical. Baba proves file teltecy of 
this noHon by giving examples as 
to how our tradirions, values, 
practices and knowledge can lay 
Hfiid fbundaticHis for conducive 
social Irving. 

The author displays rare 
depfii of understanding and eni- 
ditioo in his treatment of Sai Utef- 
ature and philosophy. He hat 
himself written extmsivdy on Sai 
Babar Ruhela notes in one ifi his 
earlier publications. The Educa¬ 
tional The«y of Satya Sai Baba 
(University News, September 
1992), ‘Baba's cducaticaial phiios- 
ophy does not belong to Idealism' 
per <e or to Transcendental idml- 
ism' alone. It ia in fact a broad 
integral or integrated philosophy 
of education which is a judicious 
and functional blending of these 
(our powerful philosophies : Ide¬ 
alism, pragmatism, recosutruc- 
tionism, and futurism*. 

Ruhela also reviews the writ¬ 
ings of some of the best manage¬ 
ment experts on Sai Baba's ideas 
and points out how some of the 
most effective managemoit prin¬ 
ciples operating in our institu¬ 
tions and firms are beautifully 
highlighted in Sai's preachings. 
A.N. Haksar (1989), former 
ChaimiBn of ITC ltd., asserts that 
Baba's 'Prasanthi Nilayam' is an 
Ideal school for all practising 
managers, politicians, govem- 
moit officials, etc. According to 
him, *Baba tau^ us that unity, 
purity and divosity in humanity 
shoukl be recognised; that man, 
soctety and wwld are the trinity 
and that unity and harmonious 
effort brii^ progress in living so- 
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dcty amtttuting the wcrld”, 

Thebtxd; is a unique and rare 
publication of its own kind — a 
labour erf love of an ardent Sai 
devotee. Yet, his writings presort 
a critical review of the ntato-ials 
in an directive manner as per the 
best traditions of social science 
research. Even for a non-believer 
of Sai Baba, the book would be of 
great interest because in it one 
finds the different approaches 


1 read with avid interest the 
article "Sdection of Vice-chancel¬ 
lors' by B.D. Agarwala in your 
issue dated 9th September 1996.1 
suggest the following for the au¬ 
thorities to ponder and come to a 
decision. Shri Pylee, former vice- 
chanedtor of Cochin University 
had suggested constitution of a 
National Higher Education Com¬ 
mission for selection of Vice- 
chancellors. Why should we mul¬ 
tiply commissions and add to the 
burden of exchequer. 

We already have Union Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission, the agen¬ 
cy which recruits for the apex ser¬ 
vices. UPSC should be entrusted 
with the task of preparing a panel 
of well qualified and competent 
persons to be appointed as vice- 
chancdlors. This panel should be 
valid for a period of 6 months 
adeast if not for one year. As and 
whena vacancy arises or is likely 
to arise, the chancellors should 
address the UPSC for suitable 
names. The UPSC should send 
five names from out of the sub¬ 
sisting panel. While doing so, 
UPSC should ensure that the 
names rdeased are avadable for 
a^xwtment. This rigmarole diey 
shrald do themsdves. 

If, say, a vacancy of vice- 


adopted by scholars from differ¬ 
ent disciplines in studying the 
spiritual phenomenon ai incarna¬ 
tion or prophethood. I found In 
Starch of Sai Dwine an eminently 
readable, extremely thoughtful 
and blissful experience. Each of 
the eleven chapters contains 
uptodate and relevant references. 
In the last chapter the author has 
apdy concluded his findings and 
has given valuable suggestions 
for researchers of different fields. 


chancellor is to be filled up in one 
of the Tamil Nadu universities, 
UPSC should release the names 
of those who do not belong to 
Tamil Nadu or adjoining states. 
From out of the panel, UPSC 


should sponsor names erf foose 
from northem/north western/ 
north eastern/westem states feu 
appointment as VC in any one of 
the universities in Tamil Nadu. 
Likewise, if a vacancy of VC is to 
be filled up in northern states, 
names of those belonging to 
southem/westem/eastem states 
alone should be sponsored. This 
will avoid political pressure from 
the respective states and the VC 
can have more autonomy and in- 
dependoice since he will have no 
axe to grind. 

We have liberalised our econ¬ 
omy. Why not we liberalise the 
statutes in the interest of higher 
education. 

K. Ramanathan, 
D-Il, Guru Jambeshwar 
University; 

Hisar-125 001. 



INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

Pov/ai. 400 C7S. 


ASM. No. IMi/tS-S7 

AppScsIions ore invtod f« Ihs post of ASSiSTMIT 
REGISriUR Seals of pay; Rs Z200.aa». TaW 
anKSumonts on ths mininum o( the psy scat* » Rs 
6788/- pef pnonth inchnang H.R.A. 
QUALIFICATIONS; A post-graduate degree with 
etteest 55% marta or its equmletit grade. 
EXPERIENCE: 6 years raievant axparianca In a 
rtsponsible postlon wWi etleael 3 yean eisiarvnory 
expenenca in the lower grade of Rs. 20003200/ 
3800 or equlvelent gride under GeU. or any large 
educational instlulion or a public sector or business 
organisation of rsplia. Should have sound knowSadgs 
of Financial mattan such as maintenance of 
accounts, preparation of buOgat astimales, control 
over axpsndXura. preparation ol final accounts, 
in ti tactie n wth statulory audt etc. AhHty to organia 
and Buparviaa lha comptSariaabon M office woilt Is 
desirabte. 

ASE: Prslarably bslow 36 years. 

Application form wid fun dslaSa can be oWalnsd 
from Rsgiatiar on request acconvanlad by a ealf- 
addresssd smalopa of 25 cm x 10 on siza (aftbSng 
Rs. 2/- stamp). CompMsd application alongwth a 
demand draft of Rs. lOtV- payabN to lha RagMrar, 
irr Bombay -76 (SC7ST canilrMaa head not sand a 
demand draR) ahould reach the Ragiatrar by 
t4J.1SS7. 

DNe: 24th Pacambar. 1986. REOWTRAR 
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I 


THESES OF THE MONTH 


A tnt«itoclord ooet accepm b; MM Uaivenitiet 

HUMANITIES S. Indii. Wbtr Pr^ kt kdMtra kt 


1. Agftrwal, Sukumar. Trance atataa and tranca panoMU- 
ty : A crilia] aiialyais. RohilUtaiHi. Dr S N 'nupaliyaL K G K 
CoU^, Moradabad. 

2. Bamun, Nimali. Man. reUgktt and aockty In tka pM- 
loaoirtay MSwaaaiVWekaoaada. Gauhati. DcDKOhakiavafty. 

3. Mai^t. Madkya Kalea Miartlya aanton ke matra kne 
dartknik priahthabhocmi Rot^ldwnd DrSNlhapaliyaLKG 
K Coti^, Nforadabad. 

^'4. Naqvi, Vu^rpaima- latomTOMumkep arlprakah y a aBnln 
Barelvi aw Devbaadi thikalia-TldliayoB ka tvlnatoiak 
adOiyayHi. RohilUiand. Or S N IhapaliyaL K G K Ccrikge. 
Mondabad. 

5- Raja Ratnaii\, M. The Central Doctiinca ol early Bad- 
Aitaaa: A atndy la cthks and aoierioInBy. Andhra, 

6. Sasidharan, P K. ^ll<ie<^y, non philoaophy and and- 
plilloac^diy widi re f e ren ce to Wi t t genal elii^a aidqiic of Lao' 
gnage. Calient. Dr KKanihamani. Prof. Department of ntUoao* 
{dry, Univefs^ of Calicut, Calkut 

7. So^h. Pradyumna Shah, jaln eeam Banddh ajraya bmIb 
anneaen ka tnlanatmak adhyayan. Jain VUhva Bharaei. 
Acharyi Vishvanath MUhra, Head (Retd). Department of 
Jainology, Jain Vishva Bharat! faiadtute, Ladmm. 

8. SinhA Afay Kumar. Sarvodnye mrun op yo g toead : Bk 
tttlaatmak eiremae meekahatm a k edhyaynau Bihar. IhrMeena 
Kamari, Readers Department of Phik^phy, M S College. 
MotDiari. East Qiamparan. 

9. Vemu, Mai^. A critical atody of Buddhiat Idealknn 
Bihar. Dr R P Srivastava, Department of Philoaophy. B R 
Ambedkar Bihar University. Muzaffaxpur. 

Rc^gion 

Ahmed. Asha Mohd. g>»**** khdunoud NaatnMdM 
Al-ABwiii and his co n t rilmd wa to HadML Jamia. Prof Mapd 
All IGtan. Deperteve n t of Studies, Jamia MtUia Islamia, 

New Delhi 
Pfaae Arts 
OreviM; Sf P en d ii ^ 

1. Vidmoi Qcta. Ihartlya ddtrakala hat aamriddhl mda 
Jain laghtaddtrim ka yogdMu Rcdulkhand. DrfSmtlPuahpalata 
^winna, S R $ Ccdlege. Bareilly. 

A40ir 

1. Awaathi. Alka. KrUhna kac avAnnia bwIb Uiartiya 
aaagit ka adhyayan ee aa viecehas. Rohilkhand. Dr (Smt) 
Sttdha Rani Shaima, S R S Collar, Bareilly. 

2. Xblatkar, Nalini Yeshwant Pandit Viahna Narayan 
Bhaddiaada: AneealMtlan. Mandiwada. SnuCADcahoraidi. 
D^artment of Miaic. Covennnmt CoII^ of Arts and Science, 
Attxai^riiad. 

3. Mehrotra,. Nmim. Maratiya ^aatrlya maglt Jme 
bandiahow idliit dirihgarfle pakah ka vie achMtHu k 
adhyayan. RoMlkhaad. Dr JyotMnamayce Mukharjee, S R S 
Cdlege. BarriBy. 

4. Midua,adkha. Tnkika ka^mclBpray«ktaaaiigli& 
ikdriawaHyoBkaeiililariinaiinai ■ifhyayaa. Rofaifthand. Or 
^amd Kanm EBawen. S R S CoU^. Bardlly. 


lokgoatoo ki ahaatr^ aaagit lalron ka aAyayaii team 
^deodsan. RohdkhancL Dr(5iiit>1CaftiaDhawan.SRSCdl8ge. 
Bareilly. 

A SaMBMtlUiilana. ^j^n gayan ahaflae ka Hihaaik aeaaa 
yhrafhamtwak adhynyan. Rohjlkhaad. Dr JyoisanaBiayee 
Mukkar)ec. 5 R S CoU^, Basdlly. 

LaagnasB 4 UlBfalwt 

t. EUzicr. John. The logical atmetura of pho n o log ical r^ 
r a aan t atf o na . OEFL DrKG V^yaknshnaii,Rca^andHead. 
Depanmmt of Lk^pdatka and Contemporary EngHah. Central 
Inrt bite of Bi^iah and Forelgp Laiqpaagee, Hyderabad. 

Z Jtfka, Bba. Tha dmirripHea ana^wla of Bhayaa dialaci 
of Northam priaas. Ravlstwidmr. Dr G P Sitvaaiavn. Hmd. 
SchoolofStudkain Ltegiiiatica.nRavidumkwShitkla Universh 
ty. Raipur 
E3i|f«a 

t. AgaiweJi, Vtpasha. Qnam for Identity in Aa novela of 

Anita Daaal, Kmnala Markandaya and Kwh Praww JhabvaJa. 
Rooricee. 

2. Agrawtl, Kumud Rani. S a naM Uty and thought In the 
poetry of LUa lay. Rohilkhand. Dr PnemS^r. Hindu College. 
Moradabad. 

3. Agrawal, Meenakshi. A comparative atudy of 
RidmrdiOB end HtUUng on novahNi. RiihiUthand. Dr P K 
Jain .) $ Hindu College. Amroha. 

4. Agra'Mral. Satiah Chandra. Tha ABMricanhlaMrlcal nov- 
al; Ateady InatyUadcandthamaikvatlallmia- Rohilkhand. 
Dr K K Kapoor, Bamlly College. Barvf Dy. 

5. Baghya Lalohmi. S. A oomparadve atndy of novels of 
Bdilh Whanmi and Anita Peeal Avtnashiiingam. Dr CSmtl 
Shyamala Stvanandam. 

A HuLeppeoavannadv Curudevl UUvayya. Metaphyiiml 
poetr y and atcBaa Utaraiare; A atady In compari' 

•OB. Kamatak. Dr C R Yarrvinlelimath, Prtd, Department of 
Extghah, Kamatak Uiuveiaity, ntarwad. 

7. Kapoor, Jaoeah. A ixoaa celtaml paradigm of mta- 
woman relntloiiohip: A stady of aatect novels- HP 

A laJiiri. Navanits. Jamea A Uldwnw: Tha popular nov- 
chat as othographer. Roorkee. 

9. Bane. lyotiSohaa. The pomry of Sylvia Platfc :TheBaiBd 
atomflktw^lhtbDdy. NMahanahtra. I^A NMall, Pramp 
CciDage, Amalner. 

10- Raatogt Roop Kama! ImcrprvClvemdcritialreadmg: 
Thaoretteal «)cpk«atkaM la text tastnaUty ud taxiaal grada¬ 
tion. CIEFL Prof Jacob Tharu, Readtr, Depertraeot of Eiylith 
Lheraiurc, Central fan^iutc of BagBah and FmeJgn Languages. 
Hyderehad. 

U. Savio. Dominic Pro-drop In TnrnU and CIEFL 

Aof fC A Jayaseelaii, 

12. Suena, Radnnl. Tha &llon of I V SaUngar ; A crMcal 
aiady. RoMIkhaad. DrSCMttndn,Baf«iByC(dlege.Bai«aiy. 
ta. TrivcdtNkha. ThatraatwanroHova^marriigaandioK 

hi saMeft bidlaft woMM aovdiaii In Ba^k whli apadal raft 

af awc a to Ante Deaal and Bhailil naahpaniia Ravtehaidcar. 
Dr J Srflmri Rao. Raato (Reidl. Honaa No 39-]0>1UL Nmr 2nd 
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Ihtf Siopi Murti N«g«r. ViMlOuipatmiin. 

14. Trivedi, Tripe* A imdr of Aoito Deul'« novcU in dw 
UfhlolilMfniiiiililiiwvamat. Rohilkhana. Di (Smt) Sushma 
Shram. KC K College, Mcmdebed. 

15. viahim. AehwinI Kumar. Jdm Calawonhy iha novelitt. 
A eiltieal (•ady. Rohilkhand. Dr A L Jam, Hindu Coliege, 
MondidiuL 

S<wilfrft 

1. Anidu, S. Kruwgltl of MuwTcd* : A critical itudy. 
Calicut. Dr P Nanyaonn Ktaiabodiii, Oepamnent of Sanskrit 
Uidvcnity of Ca Ikui Calicut. 

1 Anuaujya Devi. Aahva^ioth ka kavyop ka darah&ik 
adJiyiyu. Rohilkhand. Dr R C Kandpal. K c K College, 
Mondabad. 

y. Bhat, Canapati. Sabdakouftidiheiiavanhlka pariaodha* 
BUB. Rttbtriya Sanakiir 

4. Bhatt, Annapurna. Chanp Bharatam ka aahitfik 

•dhjrayan. Rohilkhand. Or M D Josht, Hindu College, 

Mtmd^Md. 

5. Chakraworti, Bharat Pmad. Samvatasn: Pt AndHkadatt 
Vyu krlt aalak ka aaoMokaliatmak adhyayan VeerKunwar. 

6. Diait, Sangeeta Pandit Raj Jagannath praalt 
toftitlpradhaii gaatUEiTyoB ka aaBwakakatmnk adhyayan. 
RcdiiU^nd. Dr M D Sharma. N M S N Dass College, Badaun. 

7 johari, Bhavna Shankaracharya : VyakHtva aur 
kridtva. Rc^tiUund. Dr Vidya Bhuahan Shanna, Sahu Jain 
CoU^, Naj&Mbad. 

S. Kala. Maniaha. Vakrokti ka* drUhti a* Balmlkiya 
Sasiayan ka MBiaakahatmak adhyayan. Rohilkhand. DrMD 
lodii, Hindu Collage. Mondabad. 

4 Mathur.Prvma. BafanUdRaflaa 3 nnmalnAihltAyturvadlc 
samagri ka tamackahatmak adhyayan. Rohilkhand. DrSanat 
Kumar SKaatn, N M 5 .M Daas College, Badaun. 

IQ. Maurya, Sukh Lat. Mahabharat atcin prattpadit 
Pnniahardi Chatuahtya : Ek MOiatkahatmak adhyayan. 
Rohilkhand. Dr M 0 Shama, N M S N Daas College. Badaun- 

11. Midilc&h Kumari Sanakrit natabMi main rajnlttk tatea; 
Siaa a* Viihakhdutt lak. Rohilkhand. DrCsCupta, Principal, 
Vardhaman College, BipKir. 

12. Pathak, Anand Kumar Dr Shrldhar Bhaakar Vamekar 
fcaa Sanakrit krftlyon ka samcckahatmak adhyayan. 
Rohilkhand. Dr K K 9iukU, Bareilly Collage, Bareilly. 

13. RaihmiRani Vhartlyaaanriaitlk*pr«dkKam:BalBdkl 
Ramayui ka pariprakahya Mtn. Rohilkhand. Dr(Smt)Mohlni 
ftndey, G D H C College, Mondabad. 

14. Sangeeta. Narayan Bhattdri krlt Ntrayaalyam karya 
ka ahafll aalgyanlk adhyayan. Rohilkhand. Dr Sanat Kumar 
9iafttii N M S N Dan Coll^;e, Badaun. 

15. Saxena. Kamtni. Naninghpnraa ki kavya aathtrlya 
■ralyankan. Rohilkhand. Prof K D Cour, Prtndpal N M S N 
Pan Col)^, Badaun, 

16. Shukla. Mankha. Dr Parvianand ^laatri kaa Sanskrit 
fcrtdyon km laaaalfaliatntak a^yayan. Rt^lUtand. Prof K P 
Gour, Mnelpat N M S N Dass College, Badaun. 

17. UpatDtyaya, lUmavttr. Shrtmad Miagwat Pwan snaii) 
ndh^taui vlvach^aiak adhyayan. Rohilkhand. Prof K D 
Cour, Prindpat N M S N Daas College, Badaun. 

18. Upadhyaya, Vishwas Kumsr. ttiaratrlharl krit Vanya 
paodlya ka atrtargat aadhan aamaddaih ka atocfanatmak 
adh^yaut RtddUdiaiHl. ^Satya Prakaih Sharma, AligaritMiia* 
Um Uidvenity, Aligarh. 


19. Vaiahney, Uma. Viahvaganadardt Cbuipu kavya ka 
aaUtyik darshnik avam Bharat kaa Uiaagoldc drlshH ae 
samMriishatniak adhyayan. Rohilkhand. Dr Rama Kant, K G K 
College, Morsdabad 

20. Vijay Kumar. Markandaya Puran kalean Bharat Bihar. 
Dr Shiv Shankar Prasad, Department of Sanskrit B R Ambedkar 
Bihsr University, Muzaffarpur. 

Hmdi 

r i^rwal, Satish Chandra. MaarHitia kaa Hindi Uuiha 
eviBi sahitya ka shastriya annahaalaa. Rohilkhand. Dr Jyoti 
Swaroop, BsrdUy College, Bareilly. 

2. Agrawst Kanchan. Adwrya Hanarl Pranad DuHvcdi kc 
upanyason mein vlchtr tatva. Rohilkhand. Dr Vidushi 
Bhardwaj, Depariment of Hiiult R B D College, Bqnor. 

3. Agrawal, Sunita. Adhunlk Hindi ka Mahabharatop^vl 
prabandhkavyon ka aameckahatmak adhyayan. RcJiilkhuid. 
Dr (Smt) Suman Agiawal, Govt Girls College, Rampur. 

4. Alias, P P. Dinkar ka gadys aahitsw : Ek adbj^yan. 
CUST. Dr P V Vijayan, Prof (Retd), Department of Hindi, Cochin 
University of Science and Technology, Kodu. 

5. Amithabhan, K Bhalriiaastra ke adhar per Ramdur^ 
Manas ka vUhleshtn. CUST. Dr L Suneedta Bai, Prof, Depsut- 
meni of Hindi, Cochin University of Science and Technology, 
Kochi. 

6. Anjana. Hindi ke Sikh kaviyon ka kavya, snaakrld anr 
darshan. Rohilkhand. Dr Rama Kant Shaima, Bareilly CoU^e, 
Barvilly. 

7. Asha Rani. Glriraj Kiahor ke kadu aahitya main 
abhivyakta samajUt sanskritik, rajnitik evam artliik dietuia 
ka vlthleshan. Rohilkhand Dr P L Shanna, S M College, 
Chandausi. 

8. Bhsrdwaj, Poonam Rsni. Acharya Hazari Prasad 
Dwivedi ke upnayaaon ka tatvik vhrcchan. Rohilkhand. Dr 
Asbok Kumar Agrawal, S M College, Chandausi. 

9. Bhatiy*, Sudha Hindi ke anr^aHk npanyaaon mein 
prcm talha aaundarya nin^an. Rohilkhand Dr S C Gupta, 
Department o/Hindi, Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

10. Bhitt KunJeshwar Prasad. Mahakavi Tt&lakUs kee 
kiTyaUiBSh* kashallivaigyanik adhyayan. D Litf. Bihar. Dr 
Asha Kishore, Prof (Retd), Deparunent of Hindi, 6 R Ambedkar 
Bihar Univeraity, Muzaffarpur 

11. Chouhan, Sapna. Jai Shankar Prasad ka gadya aahiiya. 
Durgavati. Dr (Smt) Nisha Tiwari, Mankunwar Bai Mahila 
Mahavidyslaya, Jabalpur and Dr (Smt) P Beohar, Mankunwar toi 
Mahila Mahavidyalaya, JdMlpur. 

12. Deep*. Abdolrahim KhanUtana : Vyaltitra, kritatva 
evun Adiaryatva. Rohilkhand Dr Ramanand Shama, Hindu 
College, Mondabad 

13. Dikahi't Kusum. Sun^r oietn prapta suktlyon ka 
alochnatmak adhyayan. Rdtilkhand Dr 9tri Kant Mishra, 
Department of Hindi, N M S N Dass College, Badaun. 

14. George, Tessy. Midya parivattan kea avadharana : 
Swatnntray o tt n r Hindi npanyaa mate. CUST. DrSShajahan, 
Prof, Deparunent of Hindi, Codtin Univouty Science and 
Technology, Codtin. 

15. Gupta, Madhu Bala. Satti Govind IMs ke natakon mein 
teri pntra, ItohiUdtand Dr (Smt) 9tashi Rani Agrawal, Sahu 
Jain Collar Najibabad 

16. Gupta, Suvigyanand. Maidilll Sharan Guptt Iw kavya 
mein mauvttvadi dririttikon. Rohilkhand. Dr Brajendra 
Awasthi, N M S N Dras College, Badaun. 
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17. H«mkar, Vraduni. Swftteatnyoltir HMI k«h«n< 
mIb Buri t—g hiu i h . H)rdenbtd. Pi^ Shuhi Modin^* Htad, 
De piU B CP t of Hindi, UnlvtfriljrfrfHydatiMd. Hjrdciibwl 

18 . Ji^ditliShann. NlrakialiitrikiTkliarpakihiAlalu 
Attr virtellUL lU^iilUtAiid. Picrf Mahcndn Pnil^, Phncip*! 
(Rrtd), K G K C<d)«ge, Moi«dia»(L 

19. JoMf^KoUaBuna,KD. Adhvaik Hindi spuijrMCHia»cta 
puivtfifc |Mvui k» bndiltt iwtioop, 19S0-70. CU5T. A 
AsiviiicUlaliM, ProC Deputnwit ctf f-Undl Cochin IMvcfsity 
S den c e and Tcdmologf, Coddn. 

2D. Maurya,;odhaRain. Shrl D* C&udr* |othl; Attf 

•alillya, RddUdumd. Dr S C Gupm, BuclUjr College, BurUly. 

2). Mishra,KriduMG<q^. literRamdieritaaikMkeditlBt 
odbar per raddt Hindi ke p^iuidb karyoB kn adhytTUL 
Roldlkhand. Dr ShamUiu 9ur«n Shukla, Degree College, 
PuainL 

22. Mtthra, Ne^ia. Anrlt R«1 ke ^peayeMia meia MBMj 
ddtna. RdiiUdiuid. Dr Sureeh Qiendre Gupta, Bareilly Col¬ 
lege, Bnivilly. 

23. Mi&hra, Rolee. Hindi kec Mnadiar umldyaa ; tdkna 
eesBi vtiiauQi dadM ka adhyajrao. Rohilkhand. Or Vtiendn 
Daogwal, Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

24. Mokaimnad Erfan. Vrtedaeaa Lai V en n a kae Itfliaa 
drisldi. AMU, Dr Bharat Singh, Lecturer, Department of Hindi, 
Ahgaih Muslim Univenity, Aligarh. 

25. Nagapadmini Devi. P. Hindi auj Tclngu Kan kaejra 
parmpara : Sin ke charitra kae parlkalpana. Osmania. Dr 
Rwemsen IsKnnal, 1*1*405/7/1, Gandhi Nagar, Hyderabad. 

2ft. Nigam. Hema. Hteanaha loaki ke ladu lakitya nein 
pariUkaUtytigeendkrtaBa. Bai^lore. DrTC Prafahashankar, 
Prof, O^rtment of Hindi, Bangalore Univenity, Bangalore 

27. Omana, P V. Hindi nclii aaUtycttajr aavead kae 
aanaairayen. OUST. Dr N G Devaki, Reader, Department of 
Hindi, Cochin University of Science and Tedmok^. Kodii. 

28. Paduk, Uma. Hindi kac OFdktsnlk IcUdkayon ke katha 
•akitya BwiA taina^ ddntUL Rohilkhand. Dr MR Khan, CF 
College, StahiaLhanpur. 

29. (Parana, Sudhaben C. Swami Parasiudi a«r Gun 
Naaak: Ek talnatenk ndhjayaiL Saumahtra. Late Dr Nareih 
Pandya. 

30. Poonam. Mahadarei VeimakagadyaaahityaBMriBbtol^ 
vkfhan Rdiilkhand. Dr Uma Kant rtna, Bareilly Qillegc. 
Bareilly. 

31. PraUtati, Kandian. Kohjlkhand ka pranaldi dikayn* 

Tadjrotei gaelUuir evaa Chnadra Agrawal ke 

gaetUeneyn ka adhya^A. Rohilkhand. Dr Bamanand Shanna, 
Hindu College, Mondabad. 

32. Piafahavathi Amnia, N. Kmayan per adhtfit adhudk 
Hindi ka e yon ka viahladianalmak adhjrayaa. CU5T. Dr N C 
Dev^d, Reader, Department td HirkdL Cochin Univernty of Sci* 
enoe and Tcduiology, Kochi 

33. Ranvir Sti^ Stiamahar Bahadu r Kagh kit aaldeya 
aadlata : Adhyayva «tra» mal^idmB. RidiilUiaod. Dr S P 
Saxena, Department of Hmdi, K G K College, Moradabad. 

34. Rasu:^ Anhana. KitlkalacB kaed Madraaa tm ka e y a 
bicIb apraatBt yi^na ka MBmlachaatBiak adhyayaa. 
■AWtUmtit E>r B S Riardw^, Departtnent of Hindi Bareilly 
O^i^, B»eilly. 

35. Rjthore, itenlau. Dravid-lduahi Hindi lakhakou evam 
aaaimddna ka k^ftia addtya awiB aam^lk bodh, 1990-1970, 


RohUkhaz^ Dr Prm Chandra lain, D epart mant of Hlmh. Sahu 
)aio Cotlaga^ Na^abnd. 

3ft. Rena Kumaci Saaafcrii anldtyaliu tadlt Aaridkadatt 
VjM ka Hindi giidya lah^ ka pariahadaa. Bihar. Dr Run 
Miranjan Kiaanar Veaia -Ptrimakada*, Depart ment ai M 
$ Colkige, ModharL East Champaraa. 

37. Samta Rani Viahaa Prahhakar ka aatakaa ka vactugai 
evaai ahRpgal adhyayaa. RohiUdiand. Dr Dineah Qwndn 
Veima, GoU College, Charkhari, Httoiipur. 

30. Sadah Kumar, Dr Ram Kmar Vanaa ke aa^ a^dtye 
ka ukhar pakaha: Akalaa anf u iuachaa . Rohtikhand. OrfSml) 
Bala Agmwat KC KCoUcge, Mondabad. 

39. Saxcaa, PuIMl nmrttyaaavja^nakatwaroi^awjai 
Sankar Praaad ke aahilya bwIb uaM ikhlvyaktl. Bohillthand. 
Ih R K Chaturvedi, Govt Raaa Colfa^ Rampu. 

40. Sharada Kumail. Xaei Tharaa: Vynktitei au krldt e a . 
Omnaida. Dr Indu Vatiadv DepartmeM of Hindi, Osmania Uni- 
versily, Hydenbad. 

41. Shanna, Aihok Kumar. Hindi patnkarte ka rlkaamalB 
aanchar kranki ka yogdaii au uka vlahltahnabnak 
mulyaakan. Rohilkhand. Dr VlmMin Dac^pvai Departmem of 
Hindi, Bareilly College, Barrilly. 

42. ^nna, Praoav. Koop—hi: Admryetav au katitev. 
Rohilkhand. Dr Ramanand Shanna, Depanmecvi of Hindi, Hindu 
College. Mondabad. 

43. Shamu, Suniia. Yaalipal k» opanyaaon BMla pram 
yyasdene. HP. 

44. Shaukat Ali. Bal Krtahaa Sam aor Udaya Shankar Bhatt 
ke pedhya natakaei ka tnlnatmali adhyayaA Bihar. Or P K 
Singh. Pmf, Department of Hindi. B R Ambedkar Bihar Univeni* 
ly. Muzaffarpur. 

45. Singh. PiuBiiau Yaahpal kan kahaniyoa mein haaya 
vyanga. Bihar Dr Raj NarayanRay, Depanmentof Hindi, R DS 
CoUegf, Muzaffarpur. 

46. S^a, C Jagdiah Chatuvedl ka rachana aananr. CU5T 
Dr A Araviodalohan, Prof, Drpanmeiu of Hindi, Cochin Univer* 
sity of Science and Technok^, Kochi. 

47. Toki, Rajendra Sinidw AiWeeletn aar Hiadl a^anyaa : 
kfttlythodh e?am yug parirab ke aaadnHbli mefa. Bihar. Dr 
Aaha Kiahore, Prof (Retd), Department of Hindi, B R Andicdkar 
BOiar Umveiaity, Muzatfarpur. 

48. Tyagi, Archana. Da Chaadra loahi ke upanyaayon ke 
BUipelra. Rohilkhand. DrCharMlnPmbaah Arya.Vardhaman 
College. Biyiof. 

49. Venna, Puahpa RetiL Hiadl cine gcclon per Hindi 
aehitya ke ufrldh vadon ka pmteav. Rcdiilkhand. Dr Uma 
Kent Shanna, Drpaitmcm of Hindi. Bareilly Collt^, Bareilly. 

50. Vedav, Surendre. Mohan Rakeeh au unka aakya- 
Hhity*. Devi Ahilya. Dr Rajendn Mifthra, 9/2. Snehlataganv 
Indore 

1. Abdul hlasctm. Ifrcln nealgnlkas sanrlrhinisfii rthmai 
R>a»KhnaZagDeBnr«BiiknaBM|iBi ■ mertihi. RfihilkheiM. 
ShnZHaaan Vaacem Ban^vi Bareilly College. Banllfy. 

2. AUileT,Culaha& Urdu aediyoamMafieedat kae nkHi: 

Azmi, Prof and Hmd, Depertment of Urdu, Ikdveriity of jemmu, 
Jammu. 

3. Rian, SeRg Row Bi^ Manlaa Outtetf ; fUyat ear 
chalri. Rdiilkhaad. SWZHeiaaVMeemBatcUvLBaiciUy Col¬ 
lege, BaruiUy. 
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4. MoM MinzxKir AUun. Jagui Nath Aaad ; Plkar>0^. 
Hjrdenbaa. Prof Sycda Jaffer, Head, Department of Urdu, Uni- 
vertity of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

5. Nikbat PATvetm. Ahmad Jamal Paaha: Ufa and worki. 
Bihar. Dr Md Hamid, Department of Urdu, Rajendra Collie, 
Qwpra. 

6. Niyaji, Mohanunad Jawwad Kama! Hacratahah Niyaf 
Ahmad S^ab ha« aakfaalyai aw fun. Rohilkhand. Shri Z H 
Vaaecm BaiaUvi, Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

7. SabN Huasain. 8«ba Jammu ka alakal adab par Urdu ke 
aaarat Jammu. Dr Zahur>Ud-Dtn, Reader, Department of Urdu, 
Uatvmity of Jammu, Jaimnu. 

B. Siddiqui, Abduualam. A critical atudy of Krlahan 
CSwadar'i aoe^. JNU. Dr Aaltm Parvez, Aa&oc Prof, Centre of 
Indian Lar^^^, Jawaharlal Nehru Uruveraity, New Delhi. 

1 . Bandyopadhjiuy, Deba Pnsad. Ardtaaology of BangU 
grammar. Telt^. 

1. Saimah, Manoni^an. Padmanath Ctdtaln Bama : A 
atady aa an Aaea maae proaa urrltar. Cauhati. Dr Harinath 
Sarma Daloi, Head (Retd). DefMrtment trf Aasamesc, M C CoI~ 
lege, Barpeta 
Aferatiii 

1. Vyawahare, Vidya Sharad. btri gaetantll latii pradma. 
Maradiwada. Dr Nagnath Kottapalle, Department of Marattu, Dr 
BabaMhcb Aznbedkar Marathwada Univenity, Aurartgabad. 

Cw/arati 

1. toait, Nita R. Madhyakalaaa Ca|aratl tahityaman 
laean Mandodri aamrad vlfhyah rachoayen : £k 
aamaekahaimak adhyayait Sauraahtn. Dr B S Jani, Reader, 
Department of Cu^rati, Saurajdttta Univetaity. Rajkot. 

2. Vegada, N M. BkakU Kavi Mutdai : A atudy. 
Sauraahtra DrBSJant 

NrjM/i 

1. Awaathi, )ai Raj. A Ungulatic aoalyaia of errora commit- 
ttd by Ntpall leamcra of BngliA Hyderabad. Prof Udaym 
Nanyaoa Sin^ Head. Department of Applied Lir^iabes aitd 
TimnalationStudies, Utitveraity of Hyderated, Hyderabad and Dr 
Pandtanan Mohamy. 

Pmteii 

1. Abdul Waheed. Shah Qalacl Duu^nirl u a Periiaa 
ghuxal writer. Veer Kunwar 

2. Raahidi, Munira Bano. Shlhan-*B*hlq^teUya km Umi>K>* 
adald khklmaL Na^mr. Dr Abdul Rub, Prof, V N hutitute of 
Arta and Social SciMum, Na^ur. 

Taeifl 

1. Pratelambal, G. Origiii and darclo^aant of Paruni 
aroria with ^tdal rafa r ui i m to Kali^adiq Parant Ounania 
Prof T S Manickam, Department of Tamlt Oemania Univmity, 
Hydented. 

Maf^akm 

1. Ihomaa, K V. Urbanlsatltm and Malayalam norel with 
■podal ratet ne e to dw works cd O Chai^maioii, S K 
PoWsUmti and fteaad. Calkot Dr P V George liuirteysxn, 
Pnd, 49/1176A, Elamakara Road, Edappaily, Kodii. 

XMumd* 

1. Nayak, Vinaya Govindany. RannadadalU mahiU 
mMQtednvflasadsgiuitlngilu. Kamatak. DrCSmOaunnakka 


Pavate, Reader, Institute of Kannada Studies, Kamatak Universi' 
ty, Dhaiwad. 

2. Radiod, Pandit Kaaanu. Pha Cu Halakatdyavar patrlka 
•ahltya. Kamatak. Dr B B Biradar, Reader, Institute of Kannada 
Studies, Katttatak University, Dharwad. 

Telugu 

1. Appala Raju, S. JaUdna Vlkramarka CKarltramu : 
Bhaaha parisaolaiia. Andhra, 

2. Bhogeswara Sarma, N. Sri Datta Bhagavathamu 
Adwalla Vedantamu. Andhra, 

3. Chennaiah, J. Telugu dlna patrikala Uiaiha aahitya 
awaroopam, 1975'1990. Osmania. Prof N Copal, Department 
of Telugu, Osmania Univeraity, H)nlerabad. 

4. Cangadhara Rao, K- Prabandha kavula saatra 
diamatfcritnln. Telugu. 

5. Kummari Raju. Sripada Subrahmanya Sastry ka 
kalhalu, nauaUhi adhuidka ehalteayam. Hyderabad. E>r N 5 
Raju, Lecturer, Department of Telugu, University of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad. 

6. Philip, Y. BuirakathapradarthanaLatehanam, Telugu. 

7. Suryanarayana Raju, M. Life and con^lete works of D V 
Naraaa Raju. Telugu. 

B. Vara Prasada Rao, K 5 R. Tikkana'a Aawamedha 
Parvam: Aiidhri karaaa auddtya paimaraa. Bangalore. Dr T 
V Subte Rao, Prof (Retd), No 40/12-7, "Saurabha’, Upstairs, 22nd 
Cross, Covindanja Nagar, Bangalore. 

9. Veeraraghavamma, Vinnakota. Gopinatha Ramayanam 
: Streepatra diitrana. Telugu. 

Geography 

1. Abdul Qadir. Boergy efBdency of food production aya- 
tem In the Upper Ganga^Yamnaa Doab. Jamia. DrMohd Rfox 
Khan, Department of Geography, Jamia Millia Islamia, New 
Delhi. 

2. Alka RanL Bjjnor Janpad mein aindiai evam kriahi 
rlkaa kaUiangoUkvlahlcriias. Rohilkhand. DrYPSChouhan, 
S M College, Otandausi. 

3. Bhat, Gajanan Narayan. Resource beac ami pattern of 
drvclopnMnt in Utter Kannada District; A gm>graphical per- 
•pectlve. Kamatak. Dr SI Hugar, Reader, Department of Geog¬ 
raphy, Kamatak University, Dhaiwad. 

4. Borah, Jnanashree. DiMnaetic energy use la Kammp 
District, Assam : A geographical anaJysia of aclecled 
CauhatL Prof D C Coswami, 

5. Bordoloi, Neel KamaL In^iact oi the Brahmaputra flood 
and vocioo hazard oo flood plain occurance in the PaladMii, 
Nigrpur Tract of Kamrup District Assam. GauhatL Dr D C 
Coswami. 

6. Jambhulkai, Ghanahajn Laxman. The vwtical mcddllty 
of studcBa in the etfaustional sector r A cohost analysis of 
Bhandara District of Ifaharsahtra. Jamia. Dr Rodeet brahim. 
Department of Geography, Jamia Millia lalamla. New Delhi. 

7. Krishna Devi. Ge^raphlcal appraisal of sodal cnltural 
and ecomnnte changes in tribes of Kumaun Hinuilaya. 
Rtdulkhand. Dr R B Sahariya, Hindu College, Moradated. 

B. Madar, Yallappa Mar^pa. Rq^tonal disparities in agri¬ 
cultural development In Malaprabha Cemmand Area. 
Kamatek. Dr N C Vijayaraj, Pn^ (RetcU, Departmnt cd Cteigis- 
fdiy, Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

9. Mahipal Singh. Role of Moradabad City as ■ grawtt 
cetera. Ridutthand. Dr H R Singh, Prindpat M M CoU^, 
Khekn, Meerut 
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10 . Ne«ni Rmu. Bftduii ncte gnftkitn vibta ptr pMM^•y,D•p•nm«m<rfHi■»Qfy,M•n^Wl^Ull^w^ 

kriihl ki pnUwv. lUiiiiUJwnd. Dr RPSin^ ^rindpat KG K 15 . siidM. Pnunod Kumar. Podliea of Hiadu w«tttn dur- 
CoU^, Moradaltad. bij«Mdia«valMdaty, l2M>1707AD. Bdwr. DrBDPaitdey, 

U. Saxena, SantoihKtanaT. Poat Indapandciict morpliolo- Prot D*partn'*nKrfHistory. 1-6 CoU^. Muaaffaipur. 
gpofSampiiraty: Aatudyteorbanya^pop^jf. Rohillchaad. u. Yadav, Sumao- PlUbhit Jaapad ka BharaHjfa 
Dr RPSin^Pnndpd,KCK Colley. Moradabad. Bwataatrata aadoUb nolo fOfdaa : Bk aloekaatmafc 

11 Tyagi. Niiankar Singh. A araUart approadi far Rani adhjrajroa. RohiHdtaod. Dr J S Hodu, Bareilly CoUag*. Bareilly. 
Ana Dcnfapmant and plaaniiig : A googn^dad ilady of 
TidiaiL Rohilldiand. Dr S P Sini^ BamUanafl ColWgc, 

Bi^r. 

History 

I. Achyutanand. Coagraas nata Pt JawaJMrkl Hahn kat 
bframika, ZR35 K IW (aA Khar. Dr Padmadu Rta. PkoC 
Department of History, B R Ambedkar Bihtr Unlvenity, 

Muzdfaipur. 

1 CAdpn, iladSfiai aai%ra(ioa to Sarfaaaaa : A 

Btady in iateraatUmal cadgratloar 1B73-I91d. ReddUdumd. Dr 
C S Arera, Vardhanuin College, Bijnor. 

3. Dwivedi, Raikumar. HatA ka aatokoa la aaaahrMk 
adhya]raB. RohilUiand. Dr Kedtsv Prasad Sif^i, Principal, 

Saiday Gandhi College, Qiauldya, Sultanpur. ^ 

4. Gupta, Indu. Bihar aaain pren ka iidbha% aor oiku: Ek 
litfrftfP •J^hyya* Magadh. 

5. Hyder Raza. Coatribatioa of fac Inalaa Afaqla dartag 
toe Qatito SiaJtl period. Oemania. Dr Sadiq Ahmed Naqvi 
Depaitmeat 0 / HiMcwy, Osmania Ditivertiry. Hyderabad. 

6 . Mishra, Pratiksha. Madhya Praat eeam Barar ktt 
Tldbayfka nda aari aaaiaayaoa ka pnll dwtkaa, 192B-19M 
tolL Dnrganrati. Pt Rayerv Dutoey. Pepa n tment <ii Hotory, Banl 
Dktfgivatt Vitomvidyalaya, labalpur. 

7. Medkanuned Mustafa. Brillah policy lowerda Inam tab’ 
demestta la Madrua Prcaidcncy, 1801-1171. Hyderabad. Dr K 
S S Sedian, Reader, Department of History, University of 
Hyderabad. Hyderabad. 

8 . Nair, fisha D. History of tot eco a omif cop dl ttons of 
Indis dariig the rule of East Indis C o m pa ny Inal 757 ADto 
1857 A D. Dui^vstL Dr CSmt) A Thakur. Govt Mahskoahal Aits 
and Ccmiinerce College, Jabalpur. 

9. Nfaalam Ktiaufi Mahahharottoala pativfseya dharma. 

Btoar. Dr Radhe ShyamSharma, Prof and Head, Oepaiuncni of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture. R DS CoUe^. Muzaftarpur. 

10. Ri^pttt. Rafana. 12viB Miatabdl mala Utiar Bharat kaa 

lUtoilkhaiid. Dr V K Kausluk. Vardhmas Col¬ 
lege. ^oor. 

II . Raven, Binwl. Land raTCDttf systen is Dttinto*l-Kidv in 
SanOal Paragons: A study of lla history^ spocfal futons tad 
protfana tan 1872^1912. Vinciba> Prerf S All, D^tortment <rf 
History, Vtooba Kuve Univaftity, Hazarlbag. 

12 . Sediadil, C S. A rtUgloB baaed when centre in eerly 
nMdiaavalpoHtka ofSontoera Karnatala: Aanidy of Sravana 
Bcl^ela, ila Matory and art Bei^akrrc. Dr R Rj^fciitoaast, 

Lactnm, D^H^nnent of Histcoy, Bai^lore Univeiaiiy, Btnga- 

loie. 

13. Singh, M P. Marfiya awatsttrato aadolaa mala 
Rohitoluad fcac istri swattatnio aaaaaiyeh ka yofdna. 

RitoUchaiid. Dr GSHotoi,Ban% Collage, BaitiUy. 

14. Sh^ Yamara Mai^ Davok^nuat of ^orts md 
phyiiaUedaKntkHiinMaeipar, 1947-im. MaMpar. PrafSN 



UNITED 

WORLD COLLEGES 

THE 1997 SELECnON 


ApplicMions ipvilwl fof Ih, S,pl 4 liib*r 1997 Entfy 
to tfce Unilod World Colleger siruued io; 

CANABA, DWIA, nALY. HONC KWC. NORWAY, 
gIIW;AIDU,SWA21LAND. l/NITCDiaNCDOM* C;.&A. 

nKUekedWaUCellef*: 

. gnnKk • hn year klgk qealliy cAicaiiiieel (rngneme leetUeg 

ID UK hamMtaad BeCOtaeMT Urlana (I .B) okidi if RsogBiied 

e< egelralcM (o tkc I2ll> Su>. by the Anociuion ol Indiaa 


ifteteowreO ue i irWi w ldwl fc . • aiaiD 

og BiklH edurei™ • lien » 


el Wt MeMafee C li rr . *btn e ie g r e Ttan art It plica 
inM 1 ^ B •• Ike MebMr* Crikgt. 


TeapplyyaiMabtB 
. teabeabweoeabiwae l« <- || i rrtw I979H lA S iWr ^ » 

I9tr . t«c ippaad •» fc XW Siietire caaaatai, a da ID 
^pcabylite«*l9»7UM. . bea dMMi r ac d aigieddy nWa 
ika raecMdU MM leireln • be leroleed ia aonomki^. 
■anlUes, wteWa efotliag. lalbetic, pctcdcal a tatelleclBtl. 
. be papaed a be »■ ea g ol n mt atmdeie wpaaeuela of 
yoacoadry. 


CapL M MohMn, Udhed WetM Calmer. ladlee Nalloaal 
t JlMdAte iJ>, was, Maria ddbAli. 


Eadoa wUi yad icq«ar 

• a HlfmWcaed edvdope (21 ca x 11 ca) elllxcd wllfe x 

dxV-aav. > edeaaddnRonu.lMV-*anedBeU«laiM 

ef ladle Ate. TbeMeMddaUeladWaldClidmief l ii l Ablad b i l 
AfrUCAnOW HWr UACe ON W Krou TW MAKH HfT. 

Dni]ivBwiesi.ii iBLBiMaaiG Ann. 1997. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


««I CVSU GOBIND SIMGHP COLLKZ OF 
BNC3MEEIUNG & TECHNOLOGY 
VKHNUPUSL NANDEO 

Advcrtlaaneu No. SCCSCEAT/AOVT/M47/OI 


SPECIAL RECSUnMENT IHUVE POR lAOCWASD CLASS CANDIDATES ONLY 
(Witfi C«it>pcK«n< GrmikMj»*«ld Cram Coremmtftl of VUKomhtr* and a^irovod 
liy GovcnaiMiit M ladic) 

AppUc»ti(m(s) are invited fcir the under menticmcd post inan suitaUe Backward 
class candidatts on plain, paper (s) with attested cuptea of the suppcmed docusn^ta. 
(tturough prc^rer channel, in cam of the candidates in empJoymMit), so aa to reach Tha 
Piincipat ^^ri Cum Sin^tp College ol Ei^neering k Technology. Viahnupufi Nanded'- 
431602. widtin tWMity daya froon dtc date of publication of this advcftaMmcnt. 

The Institute o^rs Graduate and PoseCnduite courMS, wht^ are approv e d and 
funded by die Guvemment of MaharaUitra. Govermnent of India and it it affiliated to 
Swaani Ranuuiand Teerth Marathwada Uiuvenity, Nanded, Those udio are Interested 
besides teachings, research and consultancy, would find wcnidng at the Imbtute enp^ 
able. The institute provides facility of Group Insurance Sdwmes and the pensionable 
Services. 


Sr.No. Name the p<si 
and Pay Scale 

Total 

Posts 

Reserved for 

A) PROFESSOR ^ Rs. 4500-7300 

1. Electr«mks/G»mputeT 

02 

Two post are reserved 

•y 

Imtnunenta turn 

01 

for SC One for ST 

3. 

Production Engineering 

01 

Oil* for NT-1 and 

4. 

. Civil Water Management 

02 

Three for Category. 

5. 

Sugar Technology 

01 


■) 

07 

ASSISTANT FRCtfESSOR: Ra 3700-5700 


1. 

Electronics/Cooiputer 

01 

One post ta reserved 

1 

Production Ei^ineerif^ 

02 

for SC, Two for 5T. 

3. 

Textile Tedtnclogy 

01 

One for V) and 

4. 

Si^sT Technof(^ 

01 

Om for OBC Category 

O LECTURE!: Rs. 2E)0-«000 

1. Electronics/Cennputer 

04 

Two poftt are reserved 

I 

Instrummtation 

03 

for SC Four for ST, 

3 

Production Ei^ineering 

02 

One for VJ, Two lor NT-1 

4. 

Textile Tedmology 

02 

One for OBC tnd 



“n" 

one for SBC Cate^Tty. 


Mmimusn qualification, scale, maad- 
mum age liinit are as per All India Coundl 
for Technica! Education, State Covero> 
ment and Swamt Ramaaand Teerth 
Marathwada University, Nanded rules. 
Applicatioii requires, the infonnatiDn 
diout 1) 71« name of die Post 2) Candi* 
datts same widi ceere^Minding ad> 


dress widi pin oide, 3) Dsie cd birth and 
age, 4) Educational Qualification, yean o( 
pasripg/pe r cent ag e/daas etc., 51 Expeiv 
ence Teaddiig/lndaatrtal/Pfolewiiooat 6) 
Ostr with Cat^ory etc- (Copy of casn 
Vali^ty Gestlficate from c o otpetent Au^ 
tfK^ity should be enclosed aloQgwidi ap- 
pUcadoft) 


Note: 

1. RceMvatloB for Lady Candidaeesbap- 
pUcabk to dw tfiove Cadna aa per 
Covemitrat Rasoltttiwt dated ISth 

Feb., 19%. 

2. The details of quaUficadoo for the 
abo>\^ poets can be had from dw Col¬ 
lege Office, li required. 

3. No. of penis to be filled as mentioned 
above, may be chatted. 

4. tf any casdidale detinak to *pply hir 
more than one posts, he must send sep* 
ante application form for each post 

$. The candidate most quote the Advrr^ 
tiscmeni Nimdwr on the it^ of die en¬ 
velope and applicsticm form 

6. Application received after the stipulat¬ 
ed period/date will not be considered 

PtlNOPAL k SBCRETAJIY 


SHU GURU GOBIND SlNOIJl 
COLifiGB OP ENGIMEEUPIG 
TECHNOLOGY 
VISHNUFURL NANDED 

Adverilsancnt No. SGC^CEfcT/ 
ADVT/«h»7/« 

RECRUnMBNT 

(u^di C sB i Psjce nf Craal<-l»^ld Irmn 
Cdv ei np iapt of M a h a r a rirt ra and 
ap p tovad by Cover a ate a t of India) 

Api^iratknifs) are Joviiad for ttw ure 
dcrmentioiied posKs) finom snireble candi¬ 
dates on plain papeKs) widi a ws t e d cop- 
fos of the auppoitod docttmei^, (ihrou^ 
proptf dtafuteL is csm N the candidsics 
to CB 9 i<;^mi!tt)i, to as to readi. The Prind- 
psL 9iti Guru GtAifod Siiq^ Cot^ge of 
Engineeftag A Technology, Vishoupud, 
Nai)ded-43l 602, wt^feiii Twenty day* 
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from (hs (kiv of putdicotkm of dtis odvcr- 
dMonBi. 

The Iiuthtute offeti Graduate and 
Poat'^raduate couraea, which are ap¬ 
proved and funded by (he Covemment of 
Maharaihtii^ Covenunent of India and it 
ia affiliated to Swami Ramanand Teei^ 
Maralhwada Univenity, Naculed. Thote 
teho are interested beside teaching, re¬ 
search and consultancy, would 6 nd woih- 
ing at dw btttituw ei^oyabW. TVw Vnatitate 
provides facility of Croup Inaurancc 
S cheaea and the peenkmabU Service. 

1) PBOPESSC» ; Ea. 4500-7300 
i) Qcctnmio/Computer —02 poata 
U) CivO Water Management — 01 post 

2} LECTURES; U- 2200HMN)0 
t) ncctronics/Computer — 01 post 
iO Textile Technology —01 post 
iii) Madtematia — 01 post 

3) SRMIORPROCRAMhfER—01 post 

Pay Scale Ri .1200-3700 

4) SlUPROjBCTLEADER—Olpoat 
Pav Scale of Ra,3700-5700 

5) SR. RESEARCH ASSISTANT — 

01 post 

Pay Scale Ka 1640-2900 

Minimum qualification, scale, maxi¬ 
mum age limit for posts at Sr, No. 1,2 A 3 
are as per All India Coundl for Tedutical 
Educatiun, Slate Covemment and Swami 
Ramanand Tecrth Maradiwada Univerai- 
ty, Nanded mien. 

Miaimuxn qualification. &cale. Maxi¬ 
mum Age Hmit far the post at Sr. No- 4 A 5 
are as per nernna preaenbed by Govi.of 
India. National Sdence A Technology En- 
trepreneurahip Development Board 
(N5.T.E.D.B.), New Delhi- 

Applkatkm requirea, die inlbmucum 
about 1) name of the Post 2) Candi¬ 
dates full name with coirespondii^ ad- 
dnaa widt pin code, 3) Ikte of Bir& and 
a^ 4) BducatUmal QuaU^nim, year oi 


pasaiag/percentage/daas etc., 5) Experi¬ 
ence Teaditing/Induatrial/Professional, 
6 } Caste with Cai^ory etc. (Copy of caste 
Validity Certificate from competent Au¬ 
thority should be enclosed alongwith ap¬ 
plication.) 

Note; 

1. Reservation for Lady Candidates is ap¬ 
plicable to the above Cadres as per 
Covemment Resolution dated 15th 
Feb.. 1996. 

2. The poets mentioned at Sr. No. 4 A 5 
are temporary for one year and likely 
to be continued subject to the continua¬ 
tion of Eflaepreoeurahtp Development 
Cell Sdione from the onnpetent au¬ 
thority. 

3 The candidate must quote dw Adver- 
tumnent Number on the top of dte en¬ 
velope and app h at io tHonn. 

4. The details of qualificatian for the 
above posts can be had from dw Col¬ 
lege Office, if required. 

3. No. oi posts to be filled as mentioned 
above, may be changed. 

6 . If any candidate deaires to apply for 
more than one posts, be must send sep¬ 
arate application form for each post. 

7. Application received after the atipulal- 
ed period/ date will not be considered. 

PRINCIPAL A SECRETARY 


JAMIA MILUAISLAMIA 

(CENTRAL UNIVERSITY) 

CORRSeSMDUM 

In partial modifkatfon of his Univeraity's 
Advertisement No.6/1996'97 dated 
23. II1996 regarding recruitment of teach- 
and non-teaching posts, an additional 
note is added. 'Reaervation of 15% posts 
for SC 75% for ST and 27% for OBC candi¬ 
dates exist,' The last date of receipt of tp- 
plicatioftt has been extended till 05-42- 
1997. 

Date: 054)1-97 Hufb Aloud 

REGISTRAR 


DIBRUiGASH UNlVEBSmr 
DIBRUGARH (ASSAM) 
(E5TABU5HMENT BRANOi-A) 

Advartiaon^ No. 8/96 

Af^Ucatknu are invited for the 
following posts; 

1. Professor in Anthropology : 1 (One) 
post 

SpL; Sodal Anthropology. 

2. Professor in Sociology: l(One) post 
SpL Open. 

3. Professor in Geophysics : KOne) 
post 

Spl. A E.Q. : MSc. and I%.D. in Geo¬ 
physics. 

4. Professor in Appli^ Geology: 

Kone) post SpL Open 

5. Professor in Mathematics: Kone) 
ftost Spl.Open. 

6 . Reader in Anthropology : Kone) post 
Spl.: Pte-historic archaeology. 

7. Reader in PhaimaceuticB: Kone) 
post 

E.Q.: Master's Degree in Phanna- 
ceucia after obtaining a 1 st Qaas basic de¬ 
gree in Pharmacy with 8 years experience 
as Lecturer in Degree level 
OR 

Master's Degree in nuxmaijy after obtain¬ 
ing 1 st Qaas basic degree in Runnacy fol¬ 
lowed by a Doctorate degree or equivalent 
published woik of high standard in appro¬ 
priate branch of Pharmacy with 5 yean 
experience in teaddng at Degree level/In¬ 
dus try/Research. 

8 . Reader in Madumatics; Kone) 
post Spl. Open. 

9. Lecturer in Statistics; Kone) post. 

Spl.: Distribution Theory/Statbtical 
Inference and Sample Survey. Ph.D. 
Degree in one of die above specia¬ 
lisations is desirable. 

10. Lecturer in Chemistry: Kone) post 
Spl A EQ. litorganic Chemistry. A 

Doctorate Degree or Research woric of an 
equally high standard and inorganic 
Chemistry as Specia] paper of M.Sc.)eveI. 
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P r U v^ ace %will be given to peitott having 
Rsenrch experience in im^gniik kinetics/ 
Inofgsnk solid state Cheoristfy/Renctivi' 
ty in IfUMguuc Qiemislry/lnoi|si^ Syn* 
tiwsis/moleculAr recognition. 

II. Lectitrei in Asssimm : 2(two) posts. 
Sp). in post Nq. 1; Group A ot C 
PostNo.2: Croup ft. 

12- Lecturer in Phennaceutics: 

2 (two) posts (one leave vocuicy) 

Spt. 4c E.Q.: l»t cU» Muter degree in 
ntarmsceutics after obtaining buk degree 
inPhaimacy- 

13. Lecturer in nurmaceuticml Chentisliy 
1 (one) post 

^I. A £.Q.: 1st dess Muter d^ee in 
Phtm Chemistry after obtaining buic 
degree in Riannacy. 

14. Lecturer to Ectmosnica ; 1 (one) post 
(ln\>e vacancy for tvro yean) 

Spl : Matiiematical EcoAomics and 
econometrics at P.C. level 
De^ratde : Econamics (Honoun) with 
StatistKs and Mathanakia combination a* 
dt^ree level. (None need apply without 
such apeciatisalions). 

15. Lecturer in Mathematio : 1 (one) poat 
Spl Open. 

16. Lecturer in Life So^es : 1 (one) post. 
SpL & E.Q. Spl : Bio-chemiatry. E.Q. : 
M5c in Ufe Scwnces/M Sc. in Zoology. 

17. Slatkt^an; t(oiie) post. 

E.Q.: <0 Master degree in Statistics (at 
kaat Hnd Qaas) or a Graduate witii Math- 
matics and Statistics as a combtnatkNi of 
subject at the graduate level with a mim* 
mam of 5 (five) yeut txpencnce oC vrorto* 
ii^ in statistical natters in an edtuational 
iutitutkm/Covc. oiganiutioa 

(ii) Age not more titan 40 years u on 
31.1.1997. 

18. Researdi Aasistant (for Political Sck 
enceDeptt): 1 (of>e)post 

E.Q.: 1. Maater degree in Political Sd- 
ence. 

Z. Good academic career. 

3. Research experfenoe. 

Job requ i re ments : 

1, lb sort <rot and to dip tiic diftfient 
newt items, ariides, ediTOrials, etc. from 


various legkmaiyNatiooal netei pepen. 

2- To assist tiw meiti>e» of the tandt* 
ing ataff and ^ieerch Echolart in tiie 
Deptt to CHry out thak rteearcb fuog- 
rammu and <^iar dttiiaa aaaigned by the 
depaittiotL 

EMoatial SdsentUmnl QuUfioatiaan u 
par U.CJC. Rngulremana. 

Profeeiof: An eminent scholar witiv 
pttiriiahed ivork of quality, actively 
engaged lo rtaeardt witi^ 10 (ten) years of 
experienee of Poet Graduate te ac hi ng and/ 
or reeeaich at the Unvemity/National lev¬ 
el instittttioiis, iftdttding experience of 
guidiog research at doctcual level. 

An ottiatandiflg adxtiar with eatab- 
bshed reputation vdio has made signift- 
cant co n tr ib ution to knowledge. 

Reeder ; Good academic recofd witi\ 
a doctorate d e gr e e or equtvaleiU published 
work. Candidams ban outtidr the UnK 
versity system hi addition shall alao pos¬ 
sess It Icut 55% marks or an equivalent 


and/or neeardk indudli^ uptp 3 yean for 
retearJidapees and hu made scene mark 
in the um of schoUnhip as evidmeed by 
quality tti piMlmtimis, eontrftmtiona to 
educational hmovation, design cd new 
emtnu and curricula. 

Lneeucr : Good amdemk ncord 
witii at least ^% marks or an eqitivalent 
grade at bteater's di^ret kv^ in the rek- 
vant si^ject from an Indian University or 
an equjvakirt degr ee bom a forei^ Uni- 
vetaity. 

Candidates besides fulfilling the 
above quaii^tkmi should have cleared 
tile eligSb^ty test for lecturers (NED con¬ 
ducted by U.C.C., CS.LR. or similar test 
accredited by U C.C 
Pay Soak: 

Prokaaor: Ra.450B-15(l-570&-200-73(K>/- 

pA. 

ftaader: Rs.3700-t25-4400-lS0-S7OO/- 

' pA 

Lectufvr: IU.220O-75-28OD-11HM0O0/- 
p.m. 

Statistician : Rs.l785<SO-2035-«0-209S-EB' 
M)-2395-8O-2475-E8-8(V2075- 


grade at tile Mainer's degree level. 

Eight yean earperience of teaching 



Mass Communication Rassarch Centre 

Jamta MUHa Mwnia 
> NawDalM 

Admission Holies No. XV1W7 

Appkcsdancais invksd (or s two yssr. M.A course in Mass Commu- 
nicalion. CaixMslss who havs taksn Ihw first dsgrM irv any (tsciplm 

undar tt» 10 plus 2 plus 3 syslam ar* eliofcte lo apply provWad thay have 

securad 50% marte in thair tirsi dev** ewminBlion. Candidalas should 
not ba more than 30 year* al ago as on 1.8.1997. Thosa who are 
appearing in diaa final year al quaIVying axaminailion can also apply. 

Application lonn alongwilh Iha Proapectus can ba obtained from 
20.1.1997 althef dssctly trom the office of the centre on cash payment ot 
Rs.30/- trom 10.00 a,m. to 1.00 p.m. (Monttey to Friday), or through post 
by sendttg a selt-addreesed snvek^ie (eke 7* x 10*) along with a Bank 
draft or Indiwt Postal Order ot Re. 40/- in tavour of Mass Communication 
Research Centre, Jemia. 

Appkeationa accompanied by Irx^sn Postal Ordsr or a Dsrrwtnd Draft 
for Rs. 300/- (Non retunt^ie) drawn on ths Union Bank of India 
(extension Couiftsr), Jemia Nagar as entrance test tee in tavour ot Mass 
Comtrxinictfion Research Centre. Jamia, must reach ths urtdersigned 
on or before 3rd M sfef t, ig97,5JW p.ni. 

Applications rsceivsd after the prescribed data and lima will not be 
entertained. 

M-B-Mughri 

ComroHsf (Afftnw. A Finance) 
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100-3575<125.4200/-p.in. 
Re»«arch Asflstam : R«.1835'5&'2035-60-' 
1155-EB-AO-2395-80-Z555-EB-' 
80*2375-100*3575-125-«25/' 
p.m. 

All pMti cany uaual allowances a^ 
•(bniatible under the rules in force frW 
time lo time and dve incundient will be 
clig&le for contributory Provident huM^ 
and Gratuity imi ccmfirmadon aa per nilet' 
of die Univenity. 

9(Nii^ copies (6<Si)i) copies for noiK 
teaching post ) of applications on plaif* 
paper givii^ complete bio^ta with al*' 
mated copies of all testimonials from Ms'' 
tricuUtkin/HSLC onwards widi an appli'' 
cation fee of Rs.50/- (Rupees Fiftyl^ 
RiL25/><Supe«» Twenty Five for$,C./S.Y' 
candidates) only by Bank draft payable 
at STATE BAfJK OF INDIA, DfbrugiLrf* 


able for X-nys crystallographic studies" 
underdie8upervisionofDT.K.D.S. Yadav, 
Dept, of Chemistry, University of 
Comkhpur, Gomid^ur’273009. Applim- 
tiona should teach Dr. Yadav wlddn 15 
dayt after the date of advertisement. 


SAITRASHTRA UNlVEfiSITY 
UNIVERSITY ROAD 
RAJKOT-MO 005 

ymiacf^ba^SviTnft 
ate invited from the eligible candidates for 
the foUowing posts: 

1. PfofeiiOf ; Mathematics - 1, Manage¬ 
ment • 1 (lor M.B.A.), Sanskrit -1. 

1 Reader :Guiarmti*l, History - l,Sodol' 
ogy ♦ 1, Physics -1, Hindi -1, Psydwlogy 1, 
Library and Information Science * 1 f5.T.} 
Management - 2 (for M-B.A ). 


trofiics ' 1, Sociology * 2 (one for S.T.). 
Sanskrit -1 (S.T.)^ Manegement - 3 (one for 
S.C.) (for M.B.A.). 

Application fonns can be had from 
the Registrar, Saurashtra University, Uni¬ 
versity Campus, University Road, Rajkot- 
360 005 on sending a self addressed 
stair^red envelope (word\ Rs.lO/-) of 30 k 
20 ons- size. 

Applications duly filled in Eleven 
Copiet should reach this office on or be¬ 
fore 28.02.1997 alongwitit A/C Payee De¬ 
mand Draft of Rs.lOO/- (Non Refundable) 
for each of die posts, drawn in favour of 
the registrar, SAURASHTRA UNI- 
VERSnV, RAJKOT. 

Note 1 1. Post of Professor - Sanskrit, 

Reader- Hindi and I^ychoJo- 
gy and One post of Lecturer 
Law aie sul^ect to U.C.C ap¬ 
proval. 


Univeraity Branch drawing in favou^ ^ Lecturer : English-2. Law *2. History- 


of the RECGTRAR. OIBRUCARH UNl'^ 
VERSmf, DIBRL'CARH-^MCKM, •houl;^ 
reacBi the undersigned on or befor^ 
10.HW7. 

Persons already in employmen^ 
should apply through proper channel 
with a NO OBJECTION CFJlTinCATE' 
frutn the present empkiyer. 

Appheatiuns not in conhmmty witl* 
the above requirements will not be enter' 
tained. 

Candidates nd(! be required to appeal 
beiote au voteTvxew \i asidwbttn caLVedtoC- 
No TA/DA is admissible. 

registka)^ 


OBPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
UNnrERSmr OF GORAKHPUS 

COaAKHPUR-273m 
Appliation( are invited for one po9* 
Of RA/SRF/^F fTosn suftebly qtiajjffe^ 
candidate m work in DAE ^xmsored re' 
search pro^ entitied ‘'Crystalisation 
qumeihiMe in i^ngla crystal Hamt sui*' 


I, F.conamics - 1, Microbiology - 1, Elec* 


2. Details of Pay Scales, Quali- 


ZANDU FOUNDATION FOR HEALTH CARE 

The Zandu Foundation is a regtatBrod soctsty under Ihe Re gis tr a tion Act 1980. 
Reg. No. F-14266(Bom.) and pie Pubic Trust Act 1950. tt is estabkshed 

ueti (he aim of conductng and promoting rasaaroh and devefoproeni activities n 
the area oi Heattii Care, it lays emphasis on Ihe project s based on the traditional 
eysiBcn on medkane 

Applic a tions are irwited for ttie DBT (Govt, ef kidta) sanctioned project entiOed 
“Pevetop m an t ol novel germptasm of Mucuna wHh improved yield and L-Dopa 
content tiirough conventional bre ed i n g and tissue etdh^e metiiotfo”, for the follo^ 

_ 

POST NO. PAY_ 


1 . Reeearch OfAear One Rs. 333Qfp m. HRA and Mecficaf as per tiie 

norms. 

2. naa eaf ft h Assfatant One Rs.iKXVp.m. Consofidaled 
3 Reeearch AasietMt One Rs IlOQfp.m Consotidated 
^ttdRhcalten wA^ipehanc* 

Post No. 1 : C^ancidtito shoiid have Research experience after M.Sc.'in the Retd 
Plard Breedjng OR fritah Ri.O. in Plant Breeding. Candidates ivho are Bosty to 
submit ttiea Ph D. toesta wi aieo be con ak tered. 

Post No. 2 A 9 : CandxMes shotid hav« worfong mqterience in Phannaceutical 
indiistiiea or roaoa/ch institeto after tieir schooing. 

For Post No. 1. accommodation can be conadmed at tfie Farm house of the 
Zandu Foundaion situatod in Ambech (VMdoe), Valsad (Dist.), Gujarat. 

Al above poets are ptaely on tomportay basis. The tonuro of tiie project is mtiaAy 
lor three years. 

Candidatee attsndkto in te r v iewr mi be rerrtouned second dass to & Iro ral or bus 
lare by shoAest route. 

I nte re eted cendidatBa can send timr resiane vdtlUn IS daye to K.M. Pvich. 
Secretary. Zandu Foundation fxx Hatalh Care, 70 GofMe Road (South). Dadar. 
Mumbai-4O0 025. Fax(022) 4375491. 

Or. R. Kririmamuflhy 
Principal Investigator 
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fkahons and Spadaliution 
wiU b« ient alongwidt bUnk 
application foims. 

S.B. Pandjra 
KBGBTRAS 


NAGPUR UNIVEROTY 
employment NOTICE 
No. GA/D/G/915 
Dated: 3rd Jamary^ 1997 

Applications m the prescribed form 
are invited for die Post of University Li- 
bmian so as to reach the University on or 
before 3Ut January, 1997 by 5.00 p.m. Ap- 
plicatjon forni can be obtained from the 
Rf^istrar, Nagpur University, Na^ur* 
440 001. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE: 

(a) First or Second Class M.Lib. Sc- 

OR 

M.A./M.Sc./M.Ca(n. plus a First or 
Second Gass B. Lib. Sc. or Dipltma in 
Library Science 

(b) At least teit years experience as Li¬ 
brarian OF in a responsible profession¬ 
al ca(»dty in a University Library. 

(cl Ph-D degree or equivalent research 
work In the held relevant to dw pn> 
fession. 

(d) In certnin situations in academic Li¬ 
braries, training in ccnriputerizatson/ 
lidormation Technology/Specialised 
areas may betaken into consideration. 
Bellman isolated post the post is open. 
SCALE OF PAY Rs. 4500-I50-S700-200- 
7300 and other allowances as per Univer¬ 
sity Ruli». 

NOTES: 

1. The University Librerian shall be re¬ 
sponsible for beading die Uraversity 
Library. 

2. Age of superannusbon of University 
Librarian shall be as per Covemsnent 
rul«- 

3. Nine copies of prescribed applicatkm 
forms will be supplied cm payment of 
Rs. 100/-(Rs.35/- fbrS.C/S,T7DT/ 
NT/O.B.C-) bj' creased Indian Order 
payable to die Registrar, Nagrar Uni¬ 
versity, Na^mr, with self addreued 
envelope). 

4. Ad«t«d cc^es of necessary testimo¬ 
nials should be enclosed akmgwith 
every exs^ of die pTNcrftied applica- 
boaform. 

5. Gmvaaea^ is any fcmsi wiU be a di»- 

qMHfkadoB. 

6. Last dale of supply of blank fonnns is 
3tstJ«ntary,1997. 

REGBTRAR 


BHAVNAGAR UNIVBR^IY 
A d v arttowait t No. 1/97. 


Af^EcatiMtt are invhad to die fcdlowing poats in dw preaerbed toms viddch mn 
be obtahwd ^om tha L^veieity Office by sanding (non-refundaU«) fees of IU.50/- 
(Rupees Fifty only) (or dw gmerai category and Rs. 25/- (Rupm Twenty five only) (or 
dw SC/ST candidates by only crossed Demand Draft in favour of ^*Repstnr. Bhavnagar 
Unhrenity, Bhavnagar*' or by depoaiti^ oMh during office hours on working dtys. Last 


date for receiving applications is 2B.2.1997- 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of ftol. No. of 

Post 

Pay Scale 

Rs. 

Remaiki 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Registrar 1 

Giief AccuratsCXfker 1 

Librarian 1 

3700-5000 

30004500 

22004000 

Reserved (or 


(Sir p.p. fostfdSc-) 


SC candidates 


QuallficatioB to die poet of IMvenity 
Registrar: 

1. A Post-graduate degree virith at least 
35% Dtarks of its equivaknt grade. 

2. At least 15 years cd experience as Lec¬ 
turer/Reader of which 6 yean should 
be in Reader's ^de tvidt experience in 
educational admifustraticin. 

OR 

CosnparaUe experience in research 
establishment and odwr iiutitutions of 
higher education 

OR 

15 years of admtmstrative experience uf 
whidi B years si a Deputy R^istrer or an 
equivalent post 
QuaUAcatlm to die poat of 
Chief Aocaants Officer: 

(Thsrtered Accountant or B. Com (with st 


least Second Class) with Advanced Ac¬ 
counting and Auditing as special subfect 
and having at least 10 years experience of 
accounts work in a responsible capacity. 
Preferably in a University or an educatum- 
al institution. 

Working experience as a Deputy Accoun¬ 
tant level in a University or as a Cllass-ll 
Officer in a Government or tn a Semi-Cov- 
emmont O^nisatiun's Accounts Depart¬ 
ment 

OR 

Bachelors degree with 15 years expenence 
as a Dy. Accountant in a Umvenuiy 
(^ualilicntion for the post of Ubrarian 
A* per IKiC rules 
Date \y\ 1907 

REGSTRAR 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 

A W«*Uy Jrarail of Higher Edocotian 
SabKiiptioa Rate! 

fadaal Foni0i 



Imtitviions 

Academics 

Stodeots 

Aimtaii 

Surface 

Mail 


Rs 

Rs 

USS 

uss 

I Year 

40000 

175 00 

140 00 

100 00 

2 Yean 

700.00 

300.00 

26000 

ISO 00 


Siogle Copy : R» 9 00 

Subiciiption u piyd>l, in M>v>nc< by Bonk Draft oaly in hvour of Secretniy 
General. AssocUhon of Indian Uoivenitira 

Advratncneni laiift nraSkWe on reqneit 
Addraas Snbicr^itioni A Enqttirien to . 

Miri Dhecior 0h*HcMtaM) 

Auocidtiefi of InfiiM Univorsitic* 

Altl &!■*, Id Knda Mari, 

NewDdd.llN«. 

T,ia;3l4dlMAIDIN Fn•ll.SUdUS dtAHAflraHJ 
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ACHARYA N.G.RANGA AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY 

{Formerly Andhra f^adesh Agncultural University! 

Administrative Office. Rajandranagar, Hvderabad-500030 

Advt. No. 1/RC/97. Dt. 6-1-1997 


Applications in the prescribed form together with 
registration fee of R&.10/- are invited for the 
ur>dermentioned posts. Considerable no.of posts in faculties 
of Agriculture and Veterinarv Science are readvenised with 
revised number of vacancies and revised rule of reservation 
in place of vacancies notified under general category in 
I advertisement No.1/RC/96 dated 1 2-3-1 996 and no 
change in the vacancies notified under limited category 
confined to Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe. The 
posts reserved for different categories are indicated m 
parenthesis wherever it applied. 33 1/3% reservation for 
women would apply to these posts. The applications of 
the candidates who have applied in response to the 
advertisement No.t/RC/'96 and for the post of Sr.Scientist 
I (Seed Pfodn.Pl. Breeding) advertised m 3yRC'94, dt.lO 
10 94 will be considered for tfic respective posts mentioned 
j below and they need not apply again. However, they 
may send additional infoimation. qualifications etc , 
I acquired after the Iasi application. 

1 DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION (Scale of pay Rs.4500 
: 7300 UGC! 

2 FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE Professor Category I 
Rs 4500 7300 UGCj Agronomy-4, £conom(CS-2.F3fm 
Machiriury & Powor 2(1 lornp,. likely to continue), one 

, each in Irrigation & Drainage Engineering (temp , hkeiy to 
coniinuoi, Process & Food Engineering, Agro-Energy, 
Orientation & Refresher Training, Horticulture, Citrus 
Pathoiugy. Plant Physiology, Agronumy/Soil Science, Soil 
Scit'MLe in AlCRP on Wanagemen! of salt Affected Soils 
and use u( Saimewator. Pulses, Rice. Sugarcane, Cotton. 
Seed Productioii'Plani BieecJing. 

Associate Professor Category lRs.3700 S700:UGC) : 
i Economics 1(01. Engineering-3 (0-1 X-1 ,SC-11. Extension- 
' 4 (0 1 A-1.D 1.ST 1 i.Microbiologv-8 (0 5.B-1 .SC 2), 
Entomology IIA). Genetics & Plant 6recding-2 (0), 
Mori.cuHuie-2(0 l.ST-1). Ornithology-I (01, PI.Pathology 
3(0 1 8-l,SC-tl. FI Physiology llOi, Sod Science & 
A(j Chemistry 3(0 l,D l.SC-ii, Statistics & Wathemaucs 
1 iSl) 

' Assistant Professor Category (Rs.2200 4000 UGC): 

£ngineeriog-5 (0-3.B 1,SC-11. E*tonsion-23{0-1 3 A-2.B- 
i 2.C-1.SC 2.ST 2).Microbiology 4 Bioenergv-3 (0-1.A- 
1.SC 1 l.Agronomy-l 4 (0 7,B-1 D-3,SC-3,ST-1), Bio- 
chernislfy 2(0-1.A-11. English-2 (0-1,SC-1),Entomology- 
! 19(0-11,A-1,B-2,D-1,SC-3,ST-1),Genetics 4 Pl.Breedmg- 

i 25(012.A-2.B-3,D-2.SC-4,ST-2I, Horticulture-18(0- 
j T0,A-1.S-2,D 1,SC-2.ST-2),Ornithofogv-2(0-t ,8-1), 
Pl-Paihology-3(0-2,C-11.PI Physiology-10(0-4,A-1 ,B-1 ,D- 
1 1.SC-2,ST-1),Soil Sc.ft Ag.Chemistrv-4(0 3.SC-1), 

I Statistics ft Mathematics-1(A|. 

. 3 FACULTY OF VETERINARY SCIENCE . Professor 

j Category (Rs-4500-7300:UGC): One each in Clinical Vety. 

I medicine, Meal Sc. & Tech., Pathology. Surgery & 
Radiology, Am.Gertetics & Breeding (temp.). 

Associate Professor Categorv(Rs.3700-5700'.UGC): 
Ani.Nutriiion-2(0-1.A-1).Ani.Raprodn..Gynaecology 
&Obsietrics-1 (0), Dairy Microbiology-1 (0), Fishery 
, Sc.lAquacullurc)-3|0'V81.ST-l). (Fishery Biolo9v)-1<0), 


(Fishery Engineering)-!(SC), (Fish Processing Tech.}-!(0h 
Livestock Prodn. ft Management-! |D), Meat Sc. & Tech.- 
1(0), Research Officer (Ag.Byproducts)-! (SC), 
A.H.Extension-! (ST), Biochemistry-! (D), Epidemiology & 
Prev. Medicine-2(0-1. A-!), - Parasitology-! (0), 
Pharmacology ft Toxicology-! (SC), ^ysiology-IjO), Public 
Health 2 (O-t.B-!), Ani. Genetics ft Breeding-!(SC}(temp.l, 
Res. Officer (Fishery Biology)-!(temp.). 

Assistant Professor Category (Rs. 2200-4000: UGC ) : 
Am. Genetics & Breeding -2 (O-!, 6-1), Ani. Reproduction, 
Gynaecology & Obstetrics - 2 (0-!, SC-1), Clinical Vet. 
Medicine -4 (0-2. D-!, SC-D, Dairy Sc. -1 (ST), (Dairy 
Business Management) - 1 (D), (Dairy Engineering) - ! 
•O). (Dairy Tech.) - 1 (A), Feed ft Fodder Tech, -! 10), 
Fishery Sc. -1 (SC), (Fishery Engineering) -! (0), (Fish 
Processing Tech.) -1 (B|, (Limnology ft Oceanography) - 1 
(O), Livestock Prodn. & Management - !0 (0 - 6, A - !, 8 
1. SC - !. ST - 1). Meat Sc. ft Tech. -1 (0), Poultry Sc. 
-1 (SC). Anatomy ft Histology - 4 (O - 2, D - 1, SC -!), 
AH.Exiension - 6 (0 -2, A ■ 1. D - !. SC - 1. ST - !). 
Biochemistry - 3 (0*2, B-!). Epidemiology & Prev. Medicine 
- 4 (0-2, A-1, SC-1), Microbiology -1(0), Parasitology -3 
(0 1,B-!,ST-1). Pathology - 6 (0-3, B-!. D-!, SC-!). 
Pharmacology & Toxicology -2 (0-1, SC-!), Physiology -2 
(D-1, ST-D, Public Health -4 |0-2. B-1, SC-l), Surgery & 
Radiology -SiO-B. A-!, B-1. SC-l). Backlog vacancies 
confined to ST : (Limnology ft Oceanography) -1, (Fish 
Processing Technology) - 1. 

4. Associate Professor category in Family Resource 
Management { FACULTY OF HOME SCIENCE) (OC) (temp., 
likely to continue Rs. 3700 • 5700 : UGC). 

$. Assistant Lrbrafiarrs -3 (0-2, ST-1) (Rs. 2200-4000 : 
UGC). 

6. Ooeumentalion Officer -! (OCI (Rs. 2200 -4000 : 
UGC). 

Note : The numbers against A,B,C,D and 'O' above in 
parenthesis indicate the number of vacancies m the 
calegones of BC-A, BC-B, BC-C, BC-D and OC (Open 
competrlion) respectively. 

The University reserves the right not to fill all or any of 
the vacancies ratified. Prescribed application forms together 
with full details of qualifications prescribed for the posts 
ar>d other particulars can be had from the University on 
payment of Rs.! 0/- in person or through a Crossed Demand 
Draft in favour of Comptroller, ANGFIAU, Hyderabad. NO 
MONEY ORDER/ POSTAL ORDER wiH be entertained. 
For obtaining it by post, a self addressed and stamped 
er>v8lope of Rs. 10/- of the size of 35 x 15 cm. should be 
enclosed to the requisition letter. The cover containing 
the requisition for application form should be superscribed 
'Requisition for Apf^ication* and sent to The Registrar, at 
the above address. The last date for sale of applications in 
person or by post is 25-1-1997 and the filled api^ications 
should reach the undersigned on or before 1-2-1997 by 
4.00 p.m. 

V. PiueaucAR Rao 
RfiGBniAl) 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC 
DISTRICT GAZETTEERS OF INDIA 
(In 11 Volumes.) 

Edited fay . S.C. BHATT 

The editor has held senior positions like Director, Neivs Service Dvisioii, AIR, Director 
Publications Division and Director, Advertising and Visual Publicity (DAVP) 

1997, 6360pp, 546 B/W, 280 Co! Blus , ,526 Maps, 29 cm . Ooth 
Rs. 20,000 (Set) ISBN 81-212-0525 ,5 (Set) 

For the first time a voluminous work is presented here giving authentic and encyclopaedic information about 
the 526 districts of India spread over 25 Slates and seven Union Territories All the inlormation, facts and 
figures collected by the heads of the various departments of the distncls have been mrorporaled with much 
care in ttiLs valuable study All the districts are arranged stalcwise in six zones Southern. Northern, Central, 
Western. Eastern and North Eastern 

The volume IS giving worth knowing following infurmalion about each and essTV dislnt t ol India 
LOCATION AND AREA; HISTORY; POPUIATION, LANGUAGES AND REIJCJON; GEOGRAPHY AND 
PHYSICAL FEATURES. RWERS, CANALS AND WATERWAYS; TOWN.S, VlLlJSiGF^ AND AMENTTIES 
COMMUNICATIONS, AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. INDUSTRIES TRADE 
COMMERCE AND EXPORT; TOURISM; FAIRS AND FESTIVALS; EDUCATION MEDICAl., MEDIA 
ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 

This multi-volume ict is an ideal acquisition and an tmiierativc requirement lor all the Researchers, JoumaksN. 
Writers, Editors, Politicians. NR Is, Policy-makers, Historians, Tourists, Librarians, Stiidenls ol the 
Contemporary Scene and General Readers 


THE SCHEDULED CASTES IN INDIA 

(In 4 Volumes.) 

SARAJIT KUMAR CHATTERJEE 

The Scheduled Castes in India is a multidimensional study which throws fresh light -in the maior part 'S 
Indian society We have div'ided this enormous and engrossing «iuh)ett into four v>o1uit>c‘' 

The first volume describes these points in a broader way Ongin and growth of caste in India. Refurrnatory 
movements, effects of British Rule on the caste system and six meantngful apperidices which descnlv^ 
untouchable according to the Somhitos and Puranas, their occupations, scheme of pohtira] vifeguards f’ i 
the Protection of the Depressed classes, minorities pact. G^mminial Aw'ard His Majesty's O^vemmc'r.j 
1932 

The second volume dj.scus.sGs the framing of the constitutional provisions relating to the Scheduled C'<js|ps 
S ome of the salient features of this volume are Abolition of untouchability. Right of Freedom ot RcligHYij, 
Promotion of Educational and Economic Interests of SC/ST and weaker section. Reservation in sctv’R rs. 
National CcanmiSiSjon for Scheduled Castes. Appointment of a Commission to Investigate the i ondilion *>1 
Backward Classes, etc 

The third volume deals with the genesis, growth and demographic, provisions relating to the Scheduled 
Castes TTe author highilghts these points Transformation of Depressed Classes to Scheduled Castes in 
pre-independent India, scheduling of castes and population of the Scheduled Castes, etc 
The fourth volume deals with the tables related to the Scheduled Ca.stes of India The main table desrrifies 
the hst of Scheduled Castes n different Ordcrs/Acfs and population of each scheduled caste mentioned in 
the three previous censuses. Six appendk:es which tell us order relating to the SC/ST, specification of 
equival&^t nanes and name of siffionyras svi suheastes (No -BC 12016/37/76-SCT*V/). (dartfication regarding 
the term, Methor in West Bengal (No. 269 {69FTW EC-MR 100/9^ are remarkable features of this work 
1996 1S04 PP+17 Charts ISBN : 61-212-0511-5 (Set) 23 cm Rs 3000 (Set) 

CYAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 

,5 Aaiari Road, New Defhi-110002 Phone 3262060. 3282060 Fax 3285914 
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SimNiWR SINGH 


Basic Issues for 
Educational Planners 

AauidSaiap* 

Anyone reflecting on the past, present and the future of education 
cannot help concluding that its present shape and orientation was 
determined by the history of social, political, scientific and economic 
developments just as its future will be shaped not only by the forces 
presently at work but also by the interplay of the factors gyving shape 
to the future. What is ntore, education is not a passive process. As it 
evolves, it interacts with the environment so that what goes on in 
schools, colleges and universities plays a significant role in giving 
shape to the future. 

I 

These days, a large number of people tend to see education only as 
a means essentially of imparting knowledge and skills mainly for 
enhancing the employability of the participants. Undoubtedly, em¬ 
ployability is extremely important. However, it cannot be accepted as 
the be — all and end — all of life. A lot of people take particular types 
of employment because they need the money if provides. However, 
all of them have needs and potentials which go beyond their roles as 
earners or creators of income. In fact, at any time, a significant propor¬ 
tion of people are engaged in working on things they wouldn't be 
doing, if they had a choice. Such people particularly, but almost every¬ 
one else as well, find much of their sense of fulfilment from their 
relationships with their family and friends, the quality of social, cul¬ 
tural, economic and security environment as well as their aesthetic 
experiences and creativity. It follows that for leading satisfying lives, 
people have to have capabilities and sensitivities which may not have 
anything to do with their employment or employability. Surely, sys¬ 
tems of education which focus only, or even mainly, on enhancing the 
knowledge and skills for employment are doing a poor job of prepar¬ 
ing people for leading full and happy lives. Education has to offer 
much more to help people realise their potentials for exploring the 
world, experiencing the joys of living, contemplating ihe mysteries of 
the universe and of human mind and creating and sharing the poi¬ 
gnancy of aesthetic expression. 

If we look critically even at employability, we would find that, to a 
large extent, both employability as well as the nature and quantum of 
employment in any society depend not so much on individual capabil¬ 
ities but on a multiplicity of factors well beyond the scope of individu¬ 
al initiative. Besides the endowment and distribution of natural re¬ 
sources which are inherent to a country, many economic factors such 
as the stock and investment of capital on infrastructure and social 
factors such as, the work environment and ethics and the consunqrtion 
patterns as well as the propensity to save, also have decisive effect on 
employment opportunities. Moreover, these days increasingly, exter¬ 
nal factors, particularly global competitioa, balance of riade and in- 

'Former Secretary, Educetien Department, Cov em i utn l af tndm. 



Adw of capital and technology are becoming the 
determinants of economic performance as well as 
work opportttnities. 

In a scenario involving the interplay of such a 
vast variety of factors, it is well-nigh impossible to 
predict the spatial, temporal, quantitative and qual¬ 
itative characteristics of the employment scene with 
much specificity and certainty. Actually, for most of 
the countries, scientific discoveries and technologi¬ 
cal develc^ments and the thrust of international 
trade and politics, together with the networking of 
communication, marketing and investment systems, 
etc, on the initiatives of a dozen world leaders, de¬ 
termine the patterns of demand and supply, access 
to markets as well as the envirotunent for produc¬ 
tion Even territorial jurisdictions of sovereign coun¬ 
tries and their approaches to national development 
are being dictated by global forces. 

In such circumstances, it is nosurpnse that long 
term manpower planning has become an evtremely 
risky business. Not knowing which vocations will 
absorb how many people with whal skills from 
time to time, reasonably cautious educational plan¬ 
ners concentrate less on narrowly structured train¬ 
ing programmes and place more reliance on devel¬ 
oping broad spectrum abilities which can be put to 
diverse uses as and when necessary. This, perhaps, 
is the reason why, in many countries including In¬ 
dia, courses for many disciplines such as Architec¬ 
ture, Engineering, Agriculture,Commerce, Econom¬ 
ics and even linguistics and Communication have 
evolved from purely technological training 
programmes into broader, science-based system of 
mulfi-di.sc-iplinary study. 

Till recently, technical training had to be pro¬ 
vided to make use of techniques and equipment for 
production. Now more and more of such hardware 
comes with built-in user friendly software which 
marginalises the role of operators and makes them 
dispensable. The coming decades are likely to wit¬ 
ness large scale increases in the employment of well- 
educated software providers and a significant de¬ 
crease in the number of skilled and vocationally 
fratiu-d people 

It i,s really unfortunate that broad spectrum re- 
■search oriented study of .science and other bask 
disciplines is being pooh-poohed in India at a time 
when new technolc^ies buttressed by associated 
.systems are continuously edging out old technolo¬ 
gies essentially on the strength of new researches in 


physics, chemistry, biology and cAha* areas ot scien¬ 
tific research. Any country which neglects the de- 
vej^ment c»f personntd and the strategies for un¬ 
dertaking res^rch, including inter-disciplinary re¬ 
search, is asking for trouble. Such a country will end 
up at best as a repetitive importer of technologies 
but more likely as a screw-driver assembler of im¬ 
ported equiptnent and knocked denvn cesnponents 
or a participant supplying ch^p labour for multi¬ 
national entrepreneurs. Without a research base, it 
will never be able to compete with economies which 
thrive cn the output of front rankii^ Uboralories 
and academic institutions. 

In the above context, it needs to be stated that 
top-ranking researchers and researches do not 
materialise in isolated hm-houses. These requite a 
wide base and an interactive environment which 
cannot be sustained in countries which, while pro¬ 
moting applied disciplines and courses at the ex¬ 
pense of research oriented broad spectrum educa¬ 
tion, also stifle and starve those who work for gener¬ 
ating new knowledge and providing new perspei-- 
tives 

We also need to lake note of. and urgently do 
something about, the fact that a very large number 
of colleges and many universities are ending up. 
because of lack of promotional interest and patron¬ 
age with non-viable faculties for philosophy, social 
science and humanities One wonders whether any¬ 
one has taken a long term view of these trends and 
developments 

U 

If one looks into the crystal ball, one would 
observe a scenario of a future characteriscHl by an 
incredibly rapid rate of change By the time one 
adjusts to a new reality, it is overtaken by a still 
newer reality In several ficld.s capabilities are in¬ 
creasing at a geometric rale of progression. K one 
looks at the developments in the fields of infor¬ 
matics and communication technologies over the 
past decade and essays a pre^tion of these trends 
into the next decades, one is left with no choice but 
to accept that the world is moving inexorably to¬ 
wards a situation in which all frontiers would crum¬ 
ble before the onslaught of the global leaders in 
industry, trade and commerce, riding the waves via 
the satellites into the homes and offices located in 
the remotest cornets of the world 

We know whal these invasive technologies have 
done to the all powerful Soviet Union and its 
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Mttelites. Stowly but surely, Chiiia too is undergo¬ 
ing a chai^ in character. Gone are the days when 
we could create enclaves to protect areas, technolo¬ 
gies, oiviromneitts and cultures from the impact <rf 
disrupting outsiders. The outsiders are already 
h^e, s<putting in our drawing rooms, singing their 
raucous songs, selling th«r shiny wares and be¬ 
guiling the unwary as well as the wary with their 
wanton ways. Upwardly mobile youngsters are al¬ 
ready running to catch up with them while the oth¬ 
ers, wrary of their pressure and pace, are throwing 
ap their hands to the inevitability of change. 

Left to itself, change at this cataclysmic rate can 
have disastrous consequences comparable in some 
ways to the invasion of slave traders into East Afri¬ 
ca. It can unleash terror and disorder, dismember 
countries, devastate ecological resources, unsettle 
the marketing and infrastructural systems, create 
pockets of abject poverty and unemployment and 
destroy the established systems of social security. 
Coping with the onslaught inherent in an externally 
dictated process of globalization of an economically 
and technologically underdeveloped country is a 
challenge of hitherto unprecedented proportions 
Can this be done without a massive and concerted 
effort for economic planning, social engineering a nd 
cultural reorganisation? Have the educationists 
worked out as to what tasks and what inter-disci¬ 
plinary priorities flow from these imperatives? 

ai 

There is no reason to believe that India and 
other under-developed countries will not come un¬ 
der pressure from centrifugal forces generated by 
globalization. Under their influence, many people, 
ccunmunities and regions will seek better deals for 
themselves. Inevitably, the more advanced states 
like Punjab, Haryana, Gujarat. Maharashtra or 
Tamilnadu would want to get unyoked from the 
debilitating partnership with stales like Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh al¬ 
ready clubbed together and uitahashedly called 
BIMARU states, to progress rapidly like, and in 
partnership with, some of the South East Asia coun¬ 
tries, At the same time resource-rich but economi¬ 
cally backward areas will raise the banner of rpvolt 
against their exploitative association with a natio¬ 
nal system which robs than of valuable resources 
for a price much lower than what they could com¬ 
mand by themselves in the international market. 

Again, within the states, it will be asked as to 


why the ridt, the better educated and the more pro¬ 
gressive areas and groups should keep carrying the 
burdens of the weak and the poor? Why shouldn’t 
they wish to do away with flte crutches and let the 
marka place and open, unfettered competition, de¬ 
cide as to who should or should not survive? What, 
they will ask, is so sacrosant about Indian music, 
poetry, dance, philosophy, social mores, tribals or 
what passes as its value system that we should 
make an attempt to protect and salvage these from 
the tides of externally impelled change? 

Today, btdia stands at the cross-roads. Its fabric 
is already riven with dichotomous demands — for 
rapid overall growth versus equitable growth; high 
cost English medium elite education versus more 
efficient vernacular mass education; and for com¬ 
merce, management, engineering and vocational 
education versus broad-based science, social sci¬ 
ences and humanities education. 

We need to articulate all the questions which 
are boiling up just below the surface in order to plan 
for education for the coming decades. So far, we 
have pretended that somehow these questions will 
be muted if we do look at them. Somehow, we have 
managed to blunder through with this "least inter¬ 
vention approach’ till now. Perhaps we can manage 
with it in the future also.or can we? 
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Globalisation of Distance Learning System 

Implications for Developing Countries 

K.B.P(nrai* 


His paper confiras to discussion of scane con- 
ceptiia] aspects that have a bearing on the discus¬ 
sions to follow. Before commenting on the require¬ 
ments of a globalisation progranune 1 would like to 
briefly address the issues of the changing paradigms 
ot higher education and status of instructional tech- 
nc^ogies used in distance education. 

Changing Pandigma 

Change is all-pervasive and inevitable; only the 
nature of change and the rate at which it takes place 
varies with time, space and field of operation. In the 
realm of higher education changes have traditional¬ 
ly been slow, ma inly because of its elitist ruture and 
the ‘ivory tower' existence of its institutions. How¬ 
ever, in the years following World War U. higher 
education systems, the world over, have undergone 
transformation from elite systems to mass-systems. 
At the same time, there have been remarkable 
developments in communication technology. Con¬ 
sequently changes are more rapid and more radical. 
The following changes, that are of the nature of 
paradigm shifts, are especially relevant. 

1- The existing model of Higher Education, 
requiring selectirr learning over a specified period is 
being replaced by a model of lifetime leemmg for all. 
This has become necessary because of the changing 
nature jobs which now require continuous renew¬ 
al and updating of knowledge and skills (UNESCO, 
1995). 

2. Throughout the world Higher Education is 
undergoing a paradigm shift frcsn an mtnictkm- 
centred college/university model to a learner-centred 
integrated netwcMrk model which is based on access 
to learning resmirces and on student initiative 
aCDE, 1996). 


{Paper based on a Keynote Address delwered at the 
National Semvar on "Glabaluatim of tHstancefOpen 
Learning System : PassMUia and ProUems for Develop- 
iag Cmmtries', tntematianal Unit, Indira Gandhi Nation¬ 
al Open Unmersily, Daemher, 1996.] 

'Secretary General, Associatan of Indian Unmrsdies, 
Nem DeOi-m 002. 
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3. Distance Education, which it commonly re¬ 
garded to be an industrialised form of education 
(Peters, 1983), has evolved from a Fordist to >ia>- 
Fordat and posl-FordisI forms ol production (Fames, 
1993; Raggat, 1993; Rumble, 1995 a, b, c, Peters, 
1996). 

A natural consequence of the acceptance by so¬ 
ciety of the 'lifetime learning for all’, concept has 
been expansion of distance/open learning. 'This is 
exonplified by devdopments in the western world, 
and especially in the United States. In the latter 
country, as revealed by a survey conducted by the 
National Center for Educational Statistics in 1995, 
forty permit of the adult population take adult edu¬ 
cation courses. Thus, while considerable expansion 
in distatKe/open learning education prc^rammes 
may be expected, these will largely relate to updat¬ 
ing of skills and to knowledge enhancement. Cours¬ 
es leading to degrees may probably not develop to 
the same extent, though open education institutions 
are expected to take over some load from the insti¬ 
tutions of formal education. 

The remarkable developments in computer 
based information technologies have promoted 
learner-centred learning in both formal and dis¬ 
tance/ open systems, in the western countries com¬ 
puter-aided learning (CAL) is common, with the 
site of learning being not only the premises of edu¬ 
cational institution but also work-places and homes. 
The impact of the CAL on distance/open learning 
is, however, dependent on computer availabtlity 
and the extoit of computn'-literacy. 

Tcdhwdoglet bi Dbtaace BchKaUm 

Based on the teaching aids used, and the tech¬ 
nologies adopted, different gowratiatis oi distance 
learning models have been recognised (Garrison, 
1989; James and Gardner, 1995). These are ; 

Ceneralkai 1; Using 'mailable' materials imiud- 
ij^ print materials, and audio and video cassettes. 

Generation 2 : Educatirm 'ihrou^ die air’ using 
broadcasts and idccasts, taUcback TV, iMeractive 
TV, and Irie-coi^eiictag (audio and videri. 

CoMrstim $ CoR^^r-bwed educa^m iMing 
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software packages, CD-ROM, Multimedia and 
Internet. 

Generation 4 : Technologies of the immediate 
future, viz., video desktop (2-way audio video) and 
virtual classrooms. 

The mere existence of a technology in a country 
is not enough. It is difficult to use the technology for 
distance education unless it is integrated in the 
lifestyle of the public-at-large. Even in advanced 
countries tike the United States, Japan, United King¬ 
dom and France the promises held out by TV and 
computer technologies have not been fulfilled 
(Pottiez, 1994). TV broadcast is often presented as 
having vast possibilities; even as a panacea for prob¬ 
lem relating to mass education and training The 
accumulating evidence from all over the world, 
however, suggests that one-way broadcast televi¬ 
sion is one of the least effective media of learning, 
though it is useful for raising awareness and spread¬ 
ing infornration (Foks, 1995). Hence, it would be 
pragmatic to largely restrict programmes to be de- 
velr^J for developing countries to print materials 
and audio- and video cassettes 

Most developing countries do not have reliable 
delivery systems. The Indian open universities and 
correspondence course institutions predominantly 
nuike use of the print media delivered through gov¬ 
ernment postal services. This is not the most effec¬ 
tive mechanism of delivery. Attempts to inter¬ 
nationalise education must take this fact into con¬ 
sideration. 

GkAwliaation 

Globalisation, simply put, is the 'space-time 
compression' (Evans, 1995) which brings together 
nations, cultures and economies, and at the same 
time increases their interdependency. The process 
has been promoted by speeding up of transport and 
of communication, and by increase in economic ac¬ 
tivity. Globalisation does not necessarily result in 
homogenization but, on the contrary, may lead to 
the strengthening of ethnic identities — both local 
and regional (Edwards, 1994), This is a fact that 
needs to be kept in view. 

An essence of globalisaticm inccdlaboration with 
mutual respect. Successful collaborative efforts re¬ 
quire active participation from both sides. A 
progratiune based on cdfering by one side and pas¬ 
sive acceptance by the other can have limited suc¬ 
cess. Inputs from the receiving countries are desir¬ 


able while adapting programmes. Validation by 
them, of the course content, in relation to their own 
identities and backgrounds is necessary. It is also 
necessary that the receiving countries be actively 
involved in the setting up (and franchising) of stu¬ 
dent support services (as counselling centres). 

The U.K. Open University and Open Learning 
Australia have successfully internationalised their 
operations and marketed progranunes essentially 
developed for domestic learners. The production 
strategy of the Open University has been described 
as ForJisI (Raggat, 1993) primarily because the uni¬ 
versity operated a mass volume system with a rela¬ 
tively small range of courses and print-runs suffi¬ 
cient for four years. Even after this period some 
courses have been extended. Moreover, the courses 
first chosen were foundation courses and under¬ 
graduate courses leading to a first degree. 

The strategy that needs to be adopted in the 
case of developing countries has to be itco-Foriftsi or 
pofl-Fordisl. The established courses of IGNOU could 
be modified to suit the requirements of different 
regions and cultures (East Africa, Gulf Countries, 
SE Asia) and be produced in smaller numbers. Re¬ 
cent advances in printing technology should allow 
for cost-effective production. It may also be a good 
idea to concentrate on professional programmes 
aimed at skill-development and updating of knowl¬ 
edge, though in some specific situations degree ori¬ 
ented undergraduate programmes may also be pop¬ 
ular. 

Suggestions 

Internationalisation of distance education 
programmes should be undertaken only after com¬ 
prehensive planning and adequatepreparation. The 
following aspects may be kept in view. 

1. White planning programmes and deirhping learn¬ 
ing materials 

i. Market research and needs assessment be 
undertaken to determine what type of 
programmes are required. 

ii. In case of most developing countri«i the 
requirement is for professional courses that 
aim at enhancing skills (Management, Elec¬ 
tronics, Computer Science, Nursing, etc). 

iii. Countries with large number of non-resi¬ 
dent Indians, <m short time assignments, 
may have a market for first degree prog¬ 
rammes. 

iv. Inputs regarding objectives, content of 
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courses and li»tnictional aids be obtained 
from academics/experts and potential ent- 
ployers in user countries. 

V. Course structure needs to be detailed out 
before development. There is the desirabili¬ 
ty of having a large number of modules and 
units covering (a) core aspects, and (b) as¬ 
pects relevanttoa region/culture. It should 
be passible to substitute (b) in accordance 
with the requirements. 

vi. Various models of course design and devel- 
c^onent have to be carefully considered on 
the basis of appropriateness, effectiveness 
and economy. 

2 In production of materiah 

i. Course nuiterials should reflect quality of 
production and must be attractively pack¬ 
aged 

ii. There should be flexibility in production 
procedure to ensure meeting of specialised 
needs. 

3. In cmduclinjf programmes 

i. Ensure that assignments are graded 
promptly and academic enquiries receive 
individualised response. 

4. Khile finalising delteery mechanisms 

i. Materials need to be despatched promptly 
as per predetermined schedule. 

ii. The delivery service must be effective. Stu¬ 
dents must have, at all times, an adequate 
supply of study material. 

5. Regarding student support services 

i. ft is encouraging if provisions are made for 
scholarships. 

ii. Franchising of counselling centres be made 
after careful scrutiny and taking into con¬ 
sideration physical facilities, availability of 
aca demic support and objectives of collabo¬ 
rating agency/institulion. 

6. In admintslratioe matters 

i. A well thought-out marketing strategy 
needs to be developed. 

ii. There shmdd be an easy registTation system 
and enquiries need to be r^ied to prompt¬ 
ly, with a ptfsonal touch. 

iii. Examin^ions must be conducted efHcient- 
ly and results declared promptly. 

Finally, as Lambert (1996, p.27) succinctly states 
"Even/Om^ ffot the sdiad prmtiies the sftufoil... skouM 


reflect k^h tpuHlp, comp^ence, taste and an eboitms 

commitment to service, ” 
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Networking of Colleges for Research 

Problems and Potentials 

Mya IsdireMn* 


Why ahonld lallege teacher* do reaearch? 

tt is generally observed that college teachers 
confine themselves to only teaching and do not get 
involved in research activities. Several arguments 
are forwarded for this non-involvement in reseatch. 
One is that the teacher’s work load, correction 
work, tutorials are quite heavy at the undergradu¬ 
ate colleges and leaves no time for research. Second 
argument put fonvard is that there are no facilities 
for research is tenss of laboratories or libraries £s- 
sential for carrying out research. A third argument 
forwarded is that there is no research guide or cli¬ 
mate for research in undergraduate colleges, the 
fourth argument is, what benefit does a teacher get 
for carrying out research. This raises the basic ques¬ 
tion, why should college teachers do research? 
Teachers in undergraduate colleges are appointed 
to teach. Will research make the teachers better 
teachers? How is research going to be of any use? 
This is purely an utilitarian approach but it cannot 
be denied that is the existent dominant value. It can 
be argued that teachers undertake research for the 
pleasure and satisfaction they derive from this ac¬ 
tivity. It can also be said that teachers undertake 
research for purely academic reasons There are 
teachers who belong to this category. However, the 
general perception is that teachers will not do any¬ 
thing beyond what is required, unless they see some 
benefits accruing from this activity. If teachers are 
interested in career advancement and want to move 
from a lower level organisation like a college to a 
higher level institution like the university depatt- 
nmnt or other national level institutions, then, re¬ 
search degree and research publications become im¬ 
portant. For promotion in the academia at all levels, 
research and publications become crucial leading to 
the cliche “publish or perish". Thus, ca reer advance¬ 
ment is one of the strong motivators for undertaking 
research. 

PioviaioiH for focUitating rcMatdi 

There are several faculty improvement 

• B-57, Hill View Apartments, Vasant Vim, 

New DeOiirlJO 057. 


programmes under which provision is made for 
teasers to avail of leave and financial support and 
go to recognised universities or their institutions 
within the country or abroad to acquire higher re¬ 
search degree. 

The UGC has several schemes for promoting 
research in universities and colleges. The Research 
Scientistship scheme enables scientists/teachers 
who have shown exceptional talent for research on 
[rroiect basis, to pursue research. Tieohusdred po¬ 
sitions are available at any given time. 

To encourage individual research, UGC pro¬ 
vides assistance to university/college teachers to 
undertake either minor or major research projects. 
The quantiun of assistance for major projects in Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Techimlogy is Rs. 5 lakhs and 
in Humanities and Social Science is Rs.3 lakhs, 
while for minor projects it is Rs. 30,000 for Scieiue, 
Engineering and Technology and Rs. 20,000 for Hu¬ 
manities and Social Sciences. Major projects may be 
undertaken by a group of teachers. 

The number of projects approved by the UGC 
and grants released by it during the year 1993-94 
is shown below. 

Major and Minor Research Projects —1993-94 

Scheme Prefects approved Grants released 

(in lakhs) 


Majcm ReMarch Pcojects 


I. Humanities & 

170 

216.16 

Social Sciences 

2. Science 

142 

285.82 

3. Bngg./Tec^uiology 

3 

6.97 

Minor Rescardi Prefects 

1. Humanities le 

182 

28.41 

Social Science 

2- Sciotces 

141 

56.48 

3. Engg./Technedogy 

Nil 

Nil 


Svunx ■■ UCC Annual Report 2993-M 

The above data does not indicate how many of 
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diese projects are in the univosity dq>artsnents and 
how many in the affiliated colle^- Th^e are over 
SiOOO colleges with approximately 2.25 lakh teach¬ 
ers and there are nearly 230 universities with 
65,000 teachers. Nrarly 80% ol the teachers are in 
affiliated colleges. Considering this large number oi 
teachers, the number of projects approved by the 
UGC is very small. Further, it is speculated that the 
share ol the prefects approved for college teachers 
would be very small indeed. 

The Career Awards Scheme ol UGC aims at 
identifying young talented teachers of not more than 
40 years of age (50 years in the case of women 
candidates) to devote themselves to research with 
lesser teaching responsibilities. Ordinarily career 
awards are offered for a period of three years to 
lecturers and readers in universities and colleges 
who have doctoral/post doctoral or other equiva¬ 
lent professional training. 

UGC annually awards research associateships 
to undertake research in the field of Science, Hu¬ 
manities. Social Sciences and Engineering and Tech- 
noiogy, Gandhian Studies, Nehru Studies and Na¬ 
tional integration to those who ha ve completed their 
Ph.D. within the last ten years and have shown 
talent and competeitce for independent post docto¬ 
ral research work. Preference is given to those re¬ 
searchers/teachers who have independently pub¬ 
lished research work to their credit. 

Apart from the UGC there are several other 
sources of funding like the CSIR. ICSSR, various 
ministries, etc. These schemes have been introduced 
with the belief that teachers oriented in research 
would make better teachers. Unfortunately, except 
for some deeply research oriented teachers, these 
advanced degrees in research remain a mete papa 
qualificatitHi for career advancement. The research 
activities conwto an abrupt halt once the degree has 
been acquired and promotions secured. At times, 
there are genuine reasems why teachers are unable 
to carry on their research interests. It may be the 
area th^ have chosen for their research study has 
IK> relevance to their teaching. There may not be 
tecilities available to carry on the resoirch work in 
their own colleges. There is no incentive or reward 
for cenrtinued research efforts, except one's own sdf 
satisfection. Thus, there are several factors which 
act as inhibitors to research in an undergraduate 
college setting. 

For dioee who are coonnitted and have a pas¬ 


sion and urge to do resoirch funding Is not a barrier 
at all. Good scholars and researchers do not have to 
go chasing for funds. Once their reputation is known 
funds will flow ffedy. As far as research is cem- 
cemed, especially at the college teachers levd, it is 
die attitude and urge that is crucial. 

Levd of RcsMTch 

There are several ways in which we could ex¬ 
amine the levels of research. It cmuld be a large 
prefect conducted at a very sophisticated levd ap¬ 
plying all the rigours of a scientific study. There 
could also be studies carried out with less sophisti¬ 
cation and rigour when the objective is to get a quick 
understanding of the problem of issue for immedi¬ 
ate problem solving purposes. 

Research could also be carried out at different 
levels, namdy, individual, departmental, institu¬ 
tional, national or international, depending on the 
purpose, facilities, contacts, etc. Mostly research is 
carried out at individual level either for acquiring 
degrees or for enhancing career advancement pros¬ 
pects. 

Team research does exist usually in big labora- 
tories or university departments. In this case the 
research project is given to the department or to 
senior academics and they collect a team around 
them and the research is carried out It could also be 
a sponsored large research protect which necessi¬ 
tates a large number of persons working tointly on 
the given problem. The teams could be formed 
across the various departments depending on the 
nature of the problem. 

Another type of research is collaborative re¬ 
search where different individuals or insHtution.<i 
work Jointly on different aspects of an identified 
research project. This can be distinguished from 
networking where individuals or institutioru carry 
out independently and simultaneously an identi¬ 
fied prefect in a cixnmonly agreed format. This en¬ 
ables the individual pn^ccts to be put tc^ether to 
arrive at a larga canvas. 

Advantages and Utnttarinaa of NetwMkliig 

Networking for research has several advantag¬ 
es, especially for coU^e teachers who have limited 
facilities. In this paper, I will be coffining mysdf to 
discussion of research in the area of social scimee 
for that is die area I am familiar with. Perhaps, ffie 
issues raised may be appliodde to other ams erf 
research also. 
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First of all it brings t«tch«rs together and that 
itself is a big advaiMage. Second, networking facili¬ 
tates sharing of data and hence more effective utili¬ 
zation of the data. The collection of data specially 
empirical and primary data is very expensive in 
terms of time, finances and human resources. Third¬ 
ly, India being a very heterogeneous and pluralist 
country, networking facilities in bringing out both 
regional differences and commonalities. Fourthly, 
instead of duplicating or r^licating studies in dif¬ 
ferent parts (rf the country, networking saves on 
time, energy aiul promotes better utilization of re¬ 
sources. Fifthly, networking can be done on a large 
scale or cn a small scale depending upon the prob¬ 
lems and the resources that can be generated. 

Networking also has its problems and limita¬ 
tions. The first major problem is coordinating the 
efforte of researchers, especially if they are geo¬ 
graphically widely spread out. Second, getting re¬ 
searchers to agree to a conuiron format and adhere 
to it. Third, making researchers to keep to an agreed 
time frame. Some will go faster than the others and 
slow ones will hold back the progress of the fast 
ones. The fourth problem is the question of drop 
outs. At the beginning there is lot of enthusiasm and 
researchers get together and as the study progresses 
due to various factors related to funding, time avail¬ 
ability, other more interesting things coming up, 
people moving out etc, there are several dropouts 
hampering the progress of research. 

in spite of ail these impediments, several 
prefects big and small, have been successfully com¬ 
pleted through networking. Here 1 give some exam¬ 
ples of research carried out in the networking mode. 

St. Agnea College Expelment 

This brief report on the above experiment could 
be classified under the small scale, not so sophisti¬ 
cated but quick result yielding, limited research 
study involving several colleges from the city of 
Mangalore. 

As part of the Platinum Jubilee celebrations the 
college wanted to conduct a three day workshop on 
"Women Envision the Third Millennium; Education 
for Progress” This three day regional workshop on 
women’s developmoit included the states of Goa, 
Karnataka and Kerala. St. Agnes College wanted to 
enlist the participation of neighbouring colleges 
through collaboration, cooperation and coordina¬ 
tion among the city colleges. The objective was abo 
to establish links with other cidleges. 


In thb workshop it was decided to hold a semi¬ 
nar session on the “Position of Women in Different 
Oanmunities ai the South Karnataka District; An 
Analysb.” For thb seminar, it was decided to 
present research based papers on the chosen topic. 
With the help of two senior academics with exper¬ 
tise in research, a research design was drawn up. 
Data was to be adlected by interviewing three gen¬ 
erations of small samples of grandmothers, mothers 
and daughters to study the status, the education, 
deebion making power, the level of freedom in mar- 
rbge and in nmning the family, the attitude to¬ 
wards girb, their treatment in their parents' home, 
their marital status, etc. Guided by the teachers, 
teams of studenb carried out the interviews The 
students were briefed about the procedures to be 
adopted for collecting data. Deadlines were given 
for collecting the data and then teams were given 
guidelines on how to analyse the data and point out 
trends and commonalities. 

Thus, by networking the identified city colleg¬ 
es, extensive data were obtained, analysed and the 
research findings were presented in the workshop. 
Thb is an example and a model that may be fol¬ 
lowed through networking, for arriving at a quick 
understanding of an identified issue through data 
sharing. 

An Experiment on Networfciiig at NIEFA 

In an effort to revamp the exbting training 
programme meant for the dbtrict education offic¬ 
ers, it was decided by NIEPA to carry out training 
need analysb. One dbtrict each was chosen from 
five different states and one researcher from each 
state was abo identified to be involved in thb re¬ 
search study. Through workshi^is a common re¬ 
search format was evolved with all the researchers 
participating. Then, as a second step, both primary 
and secondary data were obtetined from five dis¬ 
tricts. At the next stage, the researchers met again in 
a workshop mode and collated, analysed and 
synthesised the data to identify the unique needs of 
the different dbtricts and abo to elicit the common 
training needs. Thb research input was very valu¬ 
able in redesigning the training pre^ammes for the 
dbtrict education offices. 

This b aiuAhe model of networking for a spe¬ 
cific purpose across the various parts of the country. 

The Giri Child Pn^ect 

Another very exciting and elaborate study that 
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was carried out using this networking mode was the 
Naticnvat Study on the Girl Child sponsored by the 
Department of Women and Child Developmait. AU 
the22Woina<’s Studies Centres located in the vari¬ 
ous universities were involved in this national 
study. Here again a ccuiunon research design was 
evolved, questionnaires were develc^)ed for collect¬ 
ing data. The researchers from dve various Wom¬ 
en's study centres were trained in several work¬ 
shops about the procedures for data collection, data 
entry, data analysis, etc. As was pointed out earlier 
about the problems of networking, there were some 
drop outs frtun this project. Some progressed faster 
than the others. However, a large number of Wom¬ 
en’s Study Centres did complete this study and 
each one brought out a report bringing out the re¬ 
gional diversities. This is yet another example cd 
how a thane of corrunon interest across the coimtry 
could be carried out simultaneously in the geograph¬ 
ically different regions of the country to bring out 
the cultural differences and similarities. If this study 
had to be conducted by a single agerrcy or duplicat¬ 
ed or replicated it would have taken a long time. 
Networking of research has the advantage of simul¬ 
taneously conducting research in different parts of 
the country to get a comparative understanding on 
the identified issues. 

TetdMn Worik Stta^ctiaa tad 
Bole in Edncationnl Chsmge 

This is yet another experiment in networking 
conducted across 16 countries by the cross cultural 
ccmsortium from the University of Michigan. For the 
first part of the study an elaborate questionnaire 
was developed for studying the various aspects of 
the work satisfaction of teachers at the higher sec¬ 
ondary level. The researchers from the 16 countries 
collected data according to the prescribed research 
design and tm thecommcai questionnaire. Again the 
data were coded in a corrunon format and centrally 
artalysed to bring out the commonalities and differ- 
oices between the difforent countries. At the second 
stage of the study, a commonly agreed intoview 
fmmat was developed for obtaining data from 
teachers about their percnved rrde in the planning 
and implementation of educatkmal change. At re¬ 
search workshr^, the cramnon coding format was 
evdved and the lesearchers analysed the data us¬ 
ing coding format to identify the unique and 
c o mm o n Stores and the inues in the different 
countries. This is yet aaothO' exanqrle of network¬ 


ing at an international level across the cmiMries 
spaivnii^ dve ecet and the West, north and the south. 

These are just a few examples of how iretwcark- 
ing can be a useful strategy tor carrying out re¬ 
search. As the examples indicate the netwcnking 
can raitge between few colleges in a given city to 
several countries across the glc^. 

ImpHcattons 

One of the criticrisms about the undergraduate 
programmes in colleges is that the students do not 
find the syllabus relevant or meaningfril This is 
because of several reasons. One, the syllabus is cen¬ 
trally controlled and is so general that the students 
see no direct relationship to their life. Another rea¬ 
son is that it takes a Icmg time for any syllabus to be 
modified that a lot of materia) taught is outdated. In 
the affiliating svstan, the teachers feel they have 
very little freedcan in “covering" the syllabus How¬ 
ever, there is a difference between ‘covering’ a syl¬ 
labus and ’transacting’ a syllabus. U teachers are 
genuinely interested in transacting the syllabus, 
they canalways ‘update’ it by providing theslate of 
the art in the given subject without wailing for the 
syllabus to be updated officially. Similarly, if the 
syllabus is perceived to be too general and do not 
reflect the local issues, especially in social science 
subjects, the teachers can build in material of local 
interest to make the subject relevant and meaning¬ 
ful. 

All this requires ’research’ orientation on the 
part of the teachers This is where small research 
projects carried out in the network mode can be very 
useful. It is evident that research under the network 
mode is desirable. The few examples giv«i here, 
and there must be other such studies being carried 
out, show that it is possible to undertake research in 
the itetwork mode. However, one sparrow does not 
make a summer. Is it possible to enthuse many spar¬ 
rows, so that we can have a real summer? That is a 
million dollar question and a challenge! 

TOOURREAOE^ 

KamiiedgeaUe and pori^tive as ibcy arc, ovr qm- 
tribnton BHiat aat aeceisai^ be aOaitcd to have the 
iato ward. It b for ytw, the leaden, to jida iaNCt wfrb 
Iheaa. Ottrt^uMwaicaatoiidopeBtoyeaaaio wr 
caatrOaMan. Year ca aM wa katt ea shaaM, hawever, 
he brirf aad to the pahM. 
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Supreme Court and the 
Merit Promotion Scheme 

P.C. Inncia* 


The apex court, by its decisions usually sets the 
controversies at rest and the principles of law laid 
down by it are normally weiccsned by the parties to 
the ccHttroversy. The judges look into the problem 
thoroughly, wei^ the arguments for and against 
and finally settle the point. Since, apex court is the 
last appellate authority, it is expected that all the 
pros and cons have been considered and no scope 
for injustice has been left. But in Rashmi Srivaslava Vs 
VUcrmi Unwerstly (AIR 1995 SC 1694), the Supreme 
Court, instead of settling the dust has raised a storm. 
The teaching community, wh ich teaches s nd shapes 
the students into good future citizens, is itself in¬ 
volved in mud-slinging on each other The junior 
teachers, out of -whom many have been students of 
their senior colleagues have started ridiculing them 
because they were promoted under Merit Promo¬ 
tion Scheme. 

Earlier the head of the Dept, u-sed to act as a 
feudal lord and would not allow any Professor’s 
post to be created so that there was none equal to 
him in the dept, and his feudal superiority was 
intact. Some posts of Readers created in the deptts. 
would act as the proverbial carrot for lecturers and 
there was a race in sycophancy amongst the lectur¬ 
ers to get that post The serious, studious and sin¬ 
cere teachers would normally lose the race. 

To check the academic feudalism, two schemes 
were introduced at different times. Firstly, rotation 
amongst headship/chairmanship was introduced. 
This abolished permanent headship. The headship/ 
chairmanship would go to the senior most Professor 
or Reader by rotation after three years and he will 
act on the aid and advice of the departmental com¬ 
mittee. 

Secondly, to remove stagnation and to reward 
suitably those Lecturers/Readers who are continu¬ 
ously engaged in research and t«iching the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission introduced Merit Promo¬ 
tion Scdieme (MPS). The main objects of the scheme 
were: 


* Pn^esaot ^ Law, Maharshi Dayemml University, 


i) to recognise the outstanding work done by uni¬ 
versity teachers in the area of research and 
teaching, and 

ii) to provide reasonable opportunities to teachers 
for professional advancement, who merit aca¬ 
demic recognition, on competitive basis. 

This scheme was an ans wer to the question that 
where four equally competent and senior persons 
were eligible for promotion and only one vacancy 
existed and one out of four was selected, others 
could be promoted under Merit Promotion Scheirw 
in recognition of their merit which was to be judged 
by a special procedure laid down by the UGC. The 
work of the teacher was to be evaluated by two 
referees and if their report was positive, he was to 
be interviewed by a regular selection committee 
constituted by the Vice-Chancellor as is constituted 
for direct selection of Readers and Professors, and if 
that selection committee finds him suitable, he 
would be promoted as Reader or Professor as the 
case may be. Since no new post was to be created, he 
would carry his post and in case of his retirement or 
death, only the post from which he was promoted, 
would be declared vacant. 

■Merit Promotion Scheme promised adequate re¬ 
ward for research and teaching, eradicated un¬ 
healthy competition in sycophancy for promotion to 
the next post, encouraged teachers for research and 
improved the academic ataiosphae. No body even 
thought of the distinction being made between 
promotees and direct selectees and the universities 
treated them equally. The Professors and Readers 
promoted under MPS were being offered Headships 
and Deanships as per their turn. Tha’e was only caie 
list of seniority for Professors through MPS and Pro¬ 
fessors through direct selection. Same was the case 
with Readers. As heads of depts., the Professors 
through MPS have been sitting as members in the 
selection committee for the selection of Professors. 
The Professors and Readss prmnoted under Merit 
Promotion Scheme did not apply for Professorship 
or Readership whenever the vacancy came and 
allowed their junior colleagues to apply and avail 
the opportunity of promotion to the next post. 
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The Processors and Reados under MPS could 
never imagine that one day dte Supreme Court wi)] 
turn thdr cart upside down and dtey will be thrown 
out of the cadre, diat the Plt^essors selected by them 
would becisne senior to them and they %vin be put to 
ridicule and embarrassment in such a manner that 
despite dteir seniority, long teaching experience and 
research work they will be dubbed as piniors to 
those whom they sdected or for whom they paved 
the way for being selected by withdrawing from the 
cooipetition, and that the same juniors would lobby 
for making them ineligible for the posts of 
Headship/Deanship and for ousting them from the 
membership of academic bodies. 

The Supreme Court in Kashm Sripasitva Vs, 
V3nm Lbiiversity (AIR 1995 SC 1694) has upset the 
j tvrfiocfiaica} gnssantd, 

ty Act contemplated only one source of recruitment 
of univ^ity teachers, namely. Professors, Readers 
and Lecturers i.e. through direct selection and 
though the Merit Promotion Scheme was adopted 
by the universities, the Act was not amended to 
recognise the source of Merit Promotion alongwitl) 
the source of direct recruitment, and so the Readers 
and Professors promoted under MPS would be treat, 
ed as ex-cadre and cannot form part of the mier 
seniority list of Professors and Readers, recruited 
through direct selection. This technicality has pm 
the s«uot teachers to embarrassment without any 
fault cd theirs. After being promoted under MI^ 
they legitimately expected to be treated at par witK 
those recruited directly in every respect, as the ob. 
ject cd Merit PriHnotion Scheme was to rensove stag, 
nation and give due recognition to the work and 
experience of teachers who could not be promoted 
because of non existence of a vacancy Supreme 
Court which is known for innovative techniques to 
help the human^ seems to have erred in the case of 
teachms. The court, if unlike universities, was of th^ 
c^nkm that Mail Promotkois were not strictly ac. 
ctx'dii^ to the Act, might have regularised ^es« 
pramotions because od long practice fed lowed by lim 
universities and legitimate expectations of 
promotees, and cmild have resorted to doctrine of 
prospective overruling for future preatudiotu under 
MPS. The court could have cUrihed, that promos 
tirms under MPS after its decision would be treated 
as ex-cadre posts and the promote es would not bs 
entitled to the benefits to whtdi cadre Readers and 
Professors would be entitled. Then fite teachen 
would have ft«datown the consequences of getting 
proDiotkm under MFSi 

This judgeaieM has bdied die le^timate CjqMC' 


tations of those who were promoted unde' MPS or 
any othe sdtetne before die date of judgeiiwit. It 
has alM created dinenskim amongst dw teaches, 
and since diract raciuits have becatne senie to me¬ 
rit preanotea. the pesei who was s^cted by the 
set^ion committee in which amerit promotee pro¬ 
fessor and head was sitting as monbe, is now de¬ 
clared senie to hinn. In sheet die selected one has 
become seiie to the sdecte. 

The judgement has lowered the dignity of merit 
preanotee Profeasias and Readers, derecognised 
their merit, and has given an c^iportunity to admin¬ 
istrative staff, the fixers in the deptts. and 
unacademic academicians on the campus to ridi¬ 
cule those senior teachers who were pnanuted un¬ 
der MPS. The judgement has also raised a finger erf 
daabtontite/ega/itfofthiMe^kicfiaae whtceaterit 
promotee Professors and Heads/Dains weresitting 
as members of selection committees. If a merit 
promotee Professor cannot be Head or Dean, he 
cannot sit in the selecticm commiRee. And wherever 
he had been part of any selection commiRee, the 
selections made by that commiRee are illegal and of 
no effect. This judgement is going to have far reach¬ 
ing consequences on the interest of teachers, their 
efficiency and morale and consequently the aca¬ 
demic standards and atmosphere. 


ADMISSION NOTICE FOn SOTH BATCH OF MBA 
HLBA. aOHMaON t*fr-w 
RA. POOAR MBTmrm of majmoement 
FACULTY OF HAMACIEMENT STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR.30a004 
PmspacAM Mti a pFS ca Sem hum O svaSaM on pay- 
mantofRt 2SOFIncastiitGouilarocl>ycn»aadBanADrafli 
PosM OrdM fex Rs 27SI- payatSa to toa Ovactoi ol Iw 
Instuis. f pncixad by post 

ESgMMy A Da e n at o n da(paa (U>«Z4^3 schacne) m 
any dia^ina bom a raooTSaad UmvarWy wSh al laaat so 
pafcaMmarka |45%tof SC)ST)aitiaaaiFagala Canddalaa 
appaartig bx rub Inai Sactiator'a dagraa axanSnabon In tia 
cunanl yaar am aSoawd to appaar at tia anbanca mt provi- 

atonmy. 

Laat Dim lx autsnMng ccanpMtd afipIcaRon iamn al 
tw InafUa la ApiS I Vm Enbanea Taal AS antsanta 
i S aabom of gaStog ailiSatain to M.BA Two-Vaar fiA Ttoia 
couraa M R A I^Uir InaSbAa of Managamanl. FaoiR oi 
Managamanl SUSaa. UntmMf ol Rtfufim. turn 
to appair at a conanen R^aMian MamgamaM Arfnltatan 
Ta8l(RMAT)tobaliatdaldnaranlcanBaaalovaiinds. Tha 
RMAT tor Saa yitr (tBB7-SB) a* ba eonduolad by Mohan Lai 
SiMiaiSa Uram n by. IMRur. For tw anb a no a laat oaniS- 
rfMaa am laqufead to ■ a aapacala nUAT tonn. aMRi wSI ba 
amliHa bom S<a Co-onlnaltx. RMAT. FaouSy of Manage 
inanl StidM, Mcfian Lai SuMwds IMvarsay. Udslpw. on 
pa ym a nt of Rs. SIXIF by Bark Onft Last dMa bx MibmMng 
RMAT torm duly fltod to to O o -e i dtoaSor. RMAT, FaciS^ of 
Managiimnl »MMa. M.L SiSdiada Unisanto. UdRpix. It 
SuTfensh, WS7. AsanddMiltmqiSmdto«toSipamto 
fatmaLa. BnafcxRAPo< mjfiail utootllm>gsnia nl,AUtox. 
andSiaotoar kx oomnwnRalaatoanMBnagMnant Adniaaton 
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PROFILE OF DISTANCE LEARNERS 

A Case Study of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Open University 

S.V. RajMhekhar Reddy* 

G-Mdla Reddy** 


Dr. BJL Ambedkar Open Univenjty 

Dr B.R Ambedkar Open University is the first 
open luiiveriity to be ertablished in the country in 
August 1W2 wito an Act of the A.P. State Legisla¬ 
ture. The main objectives of university are: 

i) To provide educational opportunities to 
Aose studoits who could not t^k* the advantage of 
ctaiventiona) institutions of higher learning; 

ii) To provide educational opportunities for 
higher education to a large segment of the popula¬ 
tion who are in employment, women including 
housewives and adults, who vish to update their 
education or acquire knowledge m the academic 
flelds: 

iii) To ;-ovide openness With regard to eligibil¬ 
ity for oirolinent, choice of (jourses, methods of 
learning, conduct of examinations, and operationa 
of programmes; 

iv) To provide programiiHa complementary to 
those of the existing universitie, in the state in Ae 
field of higher learning so as to maintain highest 
standards on par wiA those of the best universities 
in the country, etc. 

To fulfil its objectives, th^ university is func- 
tiOTiing with Ae motto of 'Education for all' Its 
slogan is pul forth as "Educaticin at your doorstep'. 
The university is providing access to higher educa¬ 
tion to everyoitt — housewives, prisoners, pouion- 
ers etc; an opportunity to lean, while earning and 
opportunities to study for parents and children lo- 
geAer. 

The university has a jurisdirtion throughout Ae 
state covering an area of 2,75,(:te8 Sq.Kms. consist¬ 
ing cd 23 districts cd three rc^ons viz. Andhra, 
Rayalascema and Tdangana. r ie serving its slu- 
dem ojuununity with a wide network of 102 study 
centres sprmd all over t he State offering different 

'Asssciats Pn^estor & Hssd, DeySfOnenf Geology. 

•* Atsitiml Pnfesser, Depn-hml aj Cemmera. 

Or. BA. Ambedkn Open Unwersity^ HydemM. 


programmes leading to the awards in certificate, 
undergraduate, postgraduate diplosna, postgradu¬ 
ate programmes & Research programmes. 

Profile of Students 

A study of Ae predite of students m Opm Uni¬ 
versities is very important as Aese institutiim are 
student centred. SuA a study gives Ae nature and 
compoaition of Ae students which helps a universi¬ 
ty to design suitable programmes and take proper 
decisiona wi A regard to its pcdicies concerning Ae 
provision of student support services. It also pro¬ 
vides for Ae retrospection of Ae university m ful¬ 
filling its objectives like democratumg education 
and taking Ae higher education to Ae Socially and 
Economically backward masses of the society, it 
also serves Ae purpose of knowing about Ae dis¬ 
tance learners by the educational policy makers to 
design Ae need based practical policies. 

In Ae light of Ae aboveaspects, Ais paper seeks 
to study Ae profile of Ae students of Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar Opoi University. As Ae students of un¬ 
dergraduate programmes otter Ae university at the 
first year level, it is mtended to concentrate on Ae 
first year students only. This will give Ae complete 
picture about Ae students studying m undergradu¬ 
ate programmes of Ae university. 

The profile is studied m terms of ouolment 
pattern; ^e-wise, oco^tiem-wise stud^; social sta¬ 
tus; special categories; marital status; hamal and 
non-fonnal streams and choice of medium of study. 

Meth od olo gy 

The study period covos 7 academic years from 
1988-B9 to 1994-95 fctt whiA Ae daA is available. 
The year 1988-89 is taken as Ae base year as Ae 
published data is available only fnnn Ais year. The 
data is mainly gaAered fitan Ae Database of Dr. 
BRAOU series:l-6, publiAed by Centre for Evalua¬ 
tion of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar O^n University. The 
data potaining to Aeyear 1994-95 is collected from 
Ae records of Ae univosity computo’ centre. This 
study is Ae pt^ulatUm study and Aoefore, Aere 
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will be no errors of randomisation. Simple statisti¬ 
cal techniques like 'the perc«itage' and 'average' 
are used to analyse the data. 

Enrobnart of StudeMa 

The students enrolment is studied both at the 
university level and regiortal level (Table 1). Re¬ 
gional level study covers all the regions of the state 
i.e. Andhra with 9 districts, Rayalaseema with 4 
districts, Telangana with 9 districts and twin cities 
of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. Populalionwise 
these regions rover 43.20% (Andhra), 17.57% 
(Rayalaseema), 34.50% (Telangana) and 4.73% 
(Hyderabad) of the state population as per the 1991 
census. 

The university's focal clientele consists mainly 
of undergraduate students. The main characteristic 
feature of Distance Educaticm is flexibility and it is 
followed to the greater eirtent with regard to under¬ 
graduate students viz., eligibility for enrolment, age 
ol entry, choice of medium and courses, system of 
writing examinations, choice of study centres, etc. 
This paper studies different aspects relating to un¬ 
dergraduate students of Dr. B R Ambedkar 
Open University. 

The students are admitted to undergraduate 
courses from two streams. They are formal or direct 
and non-formal or through an Eligibility Test (ET) 


conducted by the Univeraity. The cUrect stream of 
students constitutes those who take admiKion after 
completing the 1 0*2 (equivalent to Intennediate) of 
fcemal education. The second sU’eam ccmstitutes 
those who take admission after qualifying through 
the Eligibility Test conducted by the University ev¬ 
ery year. Such students do not possess the required 
formal qualificaKons. The only condition for this 
stream is that they have to complete a prescribed 
minimum age limit, which is presently 18 years. 
Earlier this minimum age requirement was pre¬ 
scribed as 21 years as per the UGC guidelines. 

The University admitted its first batch of stu¬ 
dents in Au ust, 1983 for the academic year 1983- 
84 Total students admitted that year were t>231 
This figure rose to 31,7ti5 by the academic year 
1994-95 registering a growth of 5.1 times over the 
hrst academic year. 

Table 1 shows that there is a sudden increase in 
the enrolment in the year 1990-91. This may be due 
to the reduction in the age limit from 21 years to 20 
years for writing eligibility test (non-formal entry 
age limit), and in the year 1994-95, this age limit 
was further reduced to 18 years resulting in a mod¬ 
erate increase of 8.5% in the total enrolment 

The region-wise analysis of enrolmenl shows 
that Andhra region accounts for a minor share in the 


Table 1 : Region-wise Enrolment of I Year Sludails 


Academic 

Year 

Andhra 

Ktfytfia- 

iceme 

Telangana 

cities 

TolW 

fUnnvrrsiiy level) 

1988-89 

361<> 

2503 

4885 

5845 

16849 


(21.46) 

(14.85) 

(29.00) 

(34.69) 

(100) 

1989-90 

3380 

2657 

5075 

5310 

16422 


(2058) 

(16.18) 

(30,90) 

(32.34) 

(100) 

1990-91 

4587 

4036 

10067 

8806 

27496 


(16.68) 

(14.68) 

(36.61) 

(32.03) 

(100) 

1991-92 

4574 

5360 

13495 

9018 

32447 


(14.10) 

(16.51) 

(41.59) 

(27.80) 

(100) 

1992-93 

4274 

6776 

14155 

10308 

35513 


(12.03) 

(19.08) 

(38.86) 

(29.04) 

(100) 

1993-94 

3984 

6229 

10436 

8606 

29255 


(13.63) 

(21.30) 

(35.67) 

09.42) 

(100) 

1994-95 

4257 

6832 

10277 

10399 

31765 


(13.40) 

ai.50) 

(32.35) 

(32.75) 

(100) 


Fifura m inuitti mdiatr facenttge to toul. 
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total earolment ranging from 12.3% to 21.46%. 
Moreover, its share has been decreasing from 
21.46% to 13.40% during the period under study. 
TWa may be attributed to the strcmg hold of the 
Andhra Univenity O>rre«pondence institute in this 
r^im. The Rayalaseema region also accounted for 
a minor share (ranging from 14.85% to 21.5%) but its 
share has been increasing during the period under 
study. This may be because of non-availability of 
educational facilities and backwardness of the re¬ 
gion, etc. The Telangana region accounts for a lion's 
share ranging from 29% to 41.59%. The twin cities 
also account for a major share ranging between 
27.80% and 34.69%. It is to be noted that the univer¬ 
sity is framing well in Telangana and twin cities in 
spite of strong Distance Education institutes of 
Kakatiya and Osmania Universities in this area. 

The further investigation revealed that although 
population-wi.se Andhra region is the largest with 
4.3.20% of population, it accounted for a minor share 
in the enrolment of the students Population-wise 
there is a disproportional enrolment in Telangana 
and Rayalaseema regions The twin cities account¬ 
ed for an average 31 25% enrolment of its popula¬ 
tion. This mav be because of better awareness 
among the urban people about the Distance Educa¬ 
tion, the esistence of different employment centres 
in the twin cities, etc The rea.son for the 
disproportionality of enrolment in Telangana re¬ 
gion may be attributed to the fart that for several 
decades this region had been denied of higher edu¬ 
cation facilities coupled with poverty, feudal rule, 
etc 

.An analysis of distribution of .study centres re¬ 
veals that Andhra region with only lt>% of students 
got 26% of study centres, twin cities with .31% of 
students got 18% of study centres, the Telangana 
region with 35% of students got 35% study centres, 
whereas Rayalaseema region with 18% of students 
accounted for 19% of study centres. 

Thus it can be concluded that Andhra region 
has got more proportional and twin cities less pro¬ 
portional share of study centres. 

Formal and Non-fonnat Streama of Students 

ITi data pertaining to modes of admission i.e. 
through Eligilibility Test (Non-formal) and Direct 
(Formal) during the period under study is given in 
Table 2. 


Table Z: Kbtde Admiaakoi 


Acad&nic 

Year 

Eligibility 

Test 

Direct 

Total 

1988-89 

11859 

(70.38) 

4990 

(29.62) 

16849 

(100) 

1989-90 

9675 

(58.91) 

6747 

(41.09) 

16422 

(100) 

1990-91 

18266 

(66.43) 

9230 

(33.57) 

27496 

(100) 

1991-92 

24627 

(75.90) 

7820 

(24.10) 

32447 

(100) 

1992-93 

24602 

(69.28) 

10911 

(30.72) 

35513 
- (100) 

1993-94 

18823 
(64 34) 

10432 

(35.66) 

29255 

(100) 

1994-95 

N.A. 

N.A. 

31765 


ftjiurfS 01 brackets iniiicate percentage to total 
N.A Nof AtMilflWe. 


Table 2 shows that significantly around two- 
thirds of the students are drawn from non-format 
stream The share of non-formal students ranged 
between 58.91% and 75.90% and that of formal 
stream 24.10% and 29.62%. The table also shows 
that the student enrolment with the requisite formal 
qualifications is on the increase because the system 
may be more convenient and flexible to meet differ¬ 
ent needs of the students. 

Thus, it can be concluded that even though the 
formal stream enrolment is showing increasing 
trend, the students without formal qualifications 
are benefited by seeking admission into higher edu¬ 
cation. It can be said that the university has been 
able to achieve its objectives to a great extent by 
providing increasing access to higher education to 
those who are otherwise deprived of. 

Age-wise Analysis 

The students are classified into 4 groups 
teenage (uptr 20 years). Young age f21 -35 years), 
middle age (36 - 50 years) and old age (above 50 
years) and the data relating to them is presented in 
Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that the students of young age 
constitute a major percentage of total enrolment fol¬ 
ia 
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lowed by teenage gitnip. it is to be noted here that 
meet of die teenage students ccone from formal 
stream. Further analysis of the table reveals that the 
parentage of teenage students has increased from 
9.84% to 29.58% indicating continuous increase in 
the enrolment of direct students. The share of mid¬ 
dle age and old age students is very less. Thus, it can 
be ccHtcluded that the university has not been able to 
attract middle aged and old aged people in any 
significant number. These people may be viewed as 
really self motivated persons who wish to gain 


something whidt di^ mbaed in their ]^iitie a^. 

Occtqnttot-ivjac Study 

For the purpose el studying the occupational 
profile of the studoits, dwy are broadly classified 
into two groups i .e. unemployed and employed. The 
employed are fartho' classified st etn{^ed in ag¬ 
ricultural sector, industrial sector, service sector 
and other ministerial service. The data rdating die 
distribution of students by occupation is presented 
in Table 4. 


Table 3: Age-wise Study of Students 


Academic 

Not 

tip(o 

20-35 

36-50 

AhJwr 

Tots/ 

Year 

Available 

20 



50 


1988-89 

101 

1657 

13427 

1611 

53 

16849 


(0,60) 

(9.84) 

(79.70) 

(9.56) 

(0.3) 

(lOO) 

1989-90 

172 

2417 

12560 

1240 

33 

16422 


(1.05) 

(14.72) 

(76.48) 

(7.55) 

(0.20) 

(100) 

1990-91 

13310 

4031 

9223 

899 

33 

27496 


(48.41) 

(14.66) 

(33 54) 

(3.27) 

(0 12) 

(100) 

1991-92 

468 

8555 

21593 

1773 

58 

32447 


(1.44) 

(26.37) 

(66.55) 

(5.46) 

(0 18) 

(100) 

1992-93 

705 

10381 

22727 

1657 

43 

35513 


(1.98) 

(29.23) 

(64-00) 

(4.67) 

(0.12) 

(100) 

1993-94 

417 

8653 

18859 

1284 

42 

29255 


(1.43) 

(29.58) 

(64.46) 

(4.39) 

(0,14) 

(100) 

1994-95 

N.A. 

N.A 

N.A. 

N A. 

N.A. 

31765 

Figures « hruckets indicate perceaUge to tmul 





N.A. Not Avadabie 









Table 4 

: Ocettpatitm-wise Study 






EMPLOYED 




Academic 

Us- 

Agrtcal' 

Indy}- 

Sm7*fr 

Others 

Tolai 

Year 

emplcn/ed 

turat 

tnal 

Serf or 

(Mmwirris) 




Sector 

Sector 


Servkx) 


1988-89 

11532 

509 

670 

587 

355 

16849 


(68.44) 

(3.02) 

(3.98) 

(3.48) 

(21.08) 

(100) 

1989-90 

11802 

399 

345 

472 

3404 

16422 


(71.87) 

(2.43) 

(210) 

asT) 

(20.73) 

(100) 

1990-91 

21223 

639 

600 

619 

4415 

27496 


(77.19) 

a-32) 

ai8) 

(205) 

(16.06) 

(100) 

1991-92 

23982 

1112 

646 

553 

6154 

32447 


(73.91) 

(3.43) 

(1.99) 

(1.70) 

(18.97) 

(100) 

1992-93 

27729 

1129 

528 

417 

5710 

35513 


(78.08) 

(3.18) 

(1.49) 

(1.17) 

(60.08) 

(100) 

1993-94 

19918 

2692 

1200 

562 

4883 

29255 


(68.09) 

(9.20) 

(4.10) 

(1.92) 

(16.69) 

aoo) 

1994-95 

N.A. 

NjV. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

31765 


T^gma Sf tndUti Mitau ftrcoUtgc u ttU. 
NJt. ^ NM AvHOk. 
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TiMe 4 reve»l* that most of the students are 
utwmpft^^ and their percentage ranges between 
68.09 and 78.08. Though the university's objective is 
to provide educational facilities to employed popu¬ 
lation, moat of its studems are unonployed, indicat¬ 
ing that its objective in this regard has not been 
fulfilled. The employed students come mostly from 
ministerial services followed by those working in 
service sector like teaching and nursing. Those em¬ 
ployed in agricultural sector and industrial sector 
constitute very less share This may be due to non¬ 
availability of vocational/technical courses in the 
university to meet their requirements it is suggest¬ 
ed that the university should establish some study 
centres exclusively in the indu.strial k agriculture 
based areas and offer specialised courses, so that 
students from these sectors may join the university. 
For example, the population working in coal mines 
of Kothagudem, Ciodavari Khani, etc needs some 
skilled and semi-skilled programmes to realise its 
professional aspirations 


Table 5 reveals titat around 50% students be¬ 
long to forward class, followed by BC students 
which is around 35%. Among Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe students, the SC students show a 
better enrolment figure and the ST students account 
for a very insignificant proportion. The table further 
reveals that the percentage of SC students is on 
increase on an average of 11.80% but it is less when 
compared to the percentage of SC population in the 
state i.e., 15.92 (as per the 1991 Census). It is to be 
noted that the ST students' average share is 1.92% 
and their enrolment is very less when compared to 
its population share of 6.31% (as per 1991 Census). 

Thus, it can be concluded that the university 
has not yet been able to fully realise its objective of 
catering to the educational needs of socially back¬ 
ward sections particularly STs. It is suggested that 
the university should reach the tribal areas by open¬ 
ing the new study centres providing additional fa¬ 
cilities and remedial enrolment programmes. 


Social Statu* of Student* 

The students are classified as BCs, SCs, STs and 
others and the data relating to them is given in 
Table S 


Special Categories of Students 

The special categories of students consist of 
physically handicapped, blind. Ex-service men and 
prisoners 


Table 5 ; Social Status of the Student* 


Yrar 

Bochifiird 

C/iiss 

Cailc 

Scheduled 

Trtfv 

Others 

Total 

1988-89 

5297 

(31.44) 

1551 

(9.20) 

235 

(1.40) 

9766 

(57.96) 

16849 

(100) 

1989-90 

.5414 

(32.97) 

1445 

(8.80) 

208 

(1.27) 

9355 

(56.96) 

16422 

(100) 

1990-91 

9558 

(34.76) 

3048 

(11.08) 

582 

(2.12) 

14308 

(52.04) 

27496 

(100) 

1991-92 

11832 

(36.47) 

3899 

(12.01) 

643 

(1.98) 

16073 

(49.54) 

32447 

(100) 

1992-93 

13433 

(37.83) 

4361 

(12.28) 

676 

(1.90) 

17043 

(47.99) 

35513 

(TOO) 

1993-94 

10977 

(37.52) 

4186 

(14.31) 

672 

(2.30) 

13420 

(45.87) 

29255 

(100) 

1994-95 

11781 

(37.09) 

4738 

(14.92) 

776 

(2.44) 

14470 

(45.55) 

31765 

(100) 


Fipircs h hrttkeit Mkstr facailmfe u lettl. 


(Cantd. on poge 20) 
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5*5 


SPREAli 

MAJOR ECONOMIC 


Growth Rate of GDP (percmt per aannai) 



Base 

Year 

Average 

1981-1990 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Somb Asia 


5.6 

5.4 

17 

5.4 

4.6 

5.8 

58 

6.0 

6,4 

Bangladesh 

1983 

4.3 

6.6 

3.4 

4.2 

4 5 

4.2 

4.1 

3.6 

5.5 

Bhutan 

1980 

7.5 

6.6 

3.5 

4 1 

6.3 

6.5 

5.5 



liylia 

1980 

5.6 

5 4 

0.8 

5 1 

5.0 

63 

62 

6 4 

6.6 

Maldives 

1985 

12.1 

16.2 

7.6 

6.3 

6.2 

66 

5.8 



Nepal 

1975 

4 9 

4.9 

64 

4.6 

3.3 

7.3 

2.3 

5.6 

5.2 

Paki^an 

1981 

6.1 

46 

5.6 

7.7 

2.3 

3.8 

4,7 

5 5 

58 

Sri Lmika 

1982 

4.2 

6.2 

46 

4.3 

6 9 

56 

56 

5.2 

5 5 


Growth Rate of Per Capita GDP (perceat per annum) 











I Per CaptU 

1 GNP (tJSS) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1994 

South Asia 

3.5 

-0.2 

2.3 

1.7 

3,7 

5 9 

4 3 

3 6 



5.3 

17 

2.3 

24 

2 3 

17 

2 1 

3 1 

! 230 

Bhi^m 

3,8 

0.4 

0,9 

3.2 

3 3 

2.3 


1 


India 

3.7 

- 10 

2.2 

20 

44 

7.2 

4 7 

3 8 

1 310 

Maldives 

13,9 

28 

2.8 

2.8 

3.3 

2 4 



900 

Nepal 

2 8 

4.3 

2.5 

1.2 

3 1 

0.2 

3 4 

3.0 1 

200 

Pakistan 

1.3 

2.3 

46 

-11 

0 1 

0.9 

3 0 

2 8 1 

440 

Lanha 

5 0 

3.0 

3.0 

5.7 

4 4 

4 4 

4.1 

4.4 

640 


Growth Rate of Value Added in Agriculture (perc^t per annum) 



Aver^ 

1981-1990 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Soidh Asia 
Bai^ladrsh 

2,6 

10.0 

1.6 

2.2 

1.8 

0,3 

-1.6 

10 

2 5 

Blmhm 

4 9 

3.1 

3.2 

-1.8 

3.9 

2.0 

3.2 



faflia 

3 1 

3.8 

-2,3 

6.0 

3.3 

4.9 

0.5 

3.0 

3.8 

Mabfives 

5.8 

9.4 

6.3 

-1.8 

-0.1 

2.4 




Nepal 

4.6 

3.8 

2.2 

- 1.1 

-0.6 

7.2 

-0.7 

5.5 

4.5 

Pafcistai 

4.1 

3.0 

5.0 

9.5 

-5.3 

2.9 

4.9 

6.0 

4.5 

Sri 1 anlta 

2.9 

8.3 

1.9 

-1.6 

4.9 

3,3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.7 
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mET _ 

VDICATORS : SAARC Countries -1 


Growth Rate of Value Added in Industry (percent per annum) 



Avenge 

19«1-I990 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

SoiiUi Asia 
Bangladesh 

5 6 

64 

4 3 

7,1 

8.0 

7.8 

8.5 

5.5 

9.5 

Bhutan 

12 3 

17 

2.4 

12.9 

9.8 

16.1 

8.6 



India 

7.1 

11 

-11 

3,9 

4 2 

8.3 

12.0 

9.4 

8.6 

Maldives 

14 4 

156 

9.8 

8.3 

8 2 

6.6 




Nqtal 

5.5 

2 8 

12.5 

168 

4.8 

8.4 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 

Pakisim 

7.6 

64 

69 

7,7 

5.6 

4.7 

5 0 

5.7 

7.0 

Sii Lanka 

4 7 

7* 

4 1 

7,1 

9.8 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

8.5 


Growth Rate of Value Added in Services (percent per annum) 



Average 










1981-1990 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 1995 


1996 

1997 

South Asia 










Bangladesh 

5 4 

4,0 

46 

4.8 

5 3 

5.8 5.9 


4.3 

54 

Bhutan 

8.1 

13 2 

36 

6.6 

8.8 

5.7 5.8 




India 

68 

5,2 

47 

53 

68 

60 6.1 


6.4 

7.0 

Maldives 

15.5 

19 6 

7.4 

9.0 

7.8 

81 




Nqral 


4,7 

98 

6,5 

7.3 

6 8 5 4 


6.0 

6.0 

Pakistan 

6 6 

4 5 

5.2 

6 8 

4 6 

3.8 4 4 


5 1 

5.7 

Sri Lanka 

4 7 

4 2 

62 

5,3 

6.2 

5 1 54 


4.8 

4.8 


Sectoral 1 

Share 

of GDP (percent) 





Agriculture 


Indus! r>' 


Servkes 



1970 1980 

1995 

1970 

1980 

1995 

1970 1980 

1995 


South Ana 










Bangladesh 

494 

32,8 


14.8 

196 

35.8 

47.6 


Bhutan 

567 

37,6 


12.2 

28 3 

31.1 

34.1 


India 

44 5 38 1 

27.8 

23.9 

25.9 

31 1 

31,6 36-0 

41.2 


Maldiva 










Nepal 

61.8 

41.9 


11.9 

19.3 

26,3 

38.8 



40.1 30.6 

24.0 

19.6 

25.6 

27.0 

403 43.8 

48.9 


Ljodca 

30.7 26 6 

19.8 

27.1 

27.2 

31.3 

42.2 46.2 

48.9 



Source : Asian Development Outlook 1996 A 1997, Aaan Devdopment Baidc 19%. 
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(OmU, frtm fogt 1?) 

Table 6; Special Cat^ortee ol Stada^ 


AiMlaak 

Yeer 

Pkyskatfy 

HmdiatppeM 

SImi 

tx-Savkt 

Men 

Prhoners 

TcM 

1988-89 

38 

17 

45 

41 

141 


(26.95) 

(12.06) 

(31.91) 

(29.08) 

(100) 

1989-90 

39 

16 

20 

12 

87 


(44.83) 

(18.39) 

(22 99) 

(13.79) 

(100) 

1990-91 

88 

24 

44 

27 

183 


(48.09) 

(13)2) 

(24.04) 

(14.79) 

(100) 

1991-92 

101 

13 

53 

39 

206 


(49.03) 

(6.31) 

(25.73) 

(18.93) 

(100) 

1992-93 

109 

35 

56 

35 

235 


(46.38) 

(14.89) 

(23.84) 

(14.89) 

(100) 

1993-94 

46 

5 

IS 

44 

113 


(40,71) 

(4.42) 

(15,93) 

(38.94) 

(100) 

1994-95 

N A. 

N A 

N.A 

N A. 

N.A. 


r^rrs m brackets mdiMe prrctntage to toioi. 

NA ' Not ArHaMe. 

Table 6 shows that among the special categories 
of students, PH students constitute a major portion, 
around 40% followed by Ex-service men (around 
24%) and Prisoners (22%). It is to be noted that it is 
only the Open University system whkh provides 
educational facility to the prisoners. 

Medtum-snae Study a4 Studcnta 

The university offers its programmes through 
Telugu and English media. The data pertaining to 
the students who opted for Telugu and English me¬ 
dia is presented in Table 7. The University has de¬ 
cided to offer undergraduate programmes in Urdu 
medium also from the academic year 1995-96 

It can be seen from the Table that more than 
three-fourths of the students study through Telugu 
medium. The share of Teliigu medium students in 
the total students range* between 77.96% and 
84.22%. The percentage of Telugu medium students 
has gradually increased and of English medium 
students has decreased during the period under 
study. This may be because that Telugu is the moth¬ 
er tongue of most the people in the state and 
availability of certain courses like Geology, Sociolo¬ 
gy, etc. through Telugu medium is rare in formal 
universities. To facilitate the enrtdment of students 


Table 7: Medium-wte Stndy 


Adedcmu 

Ymr 



Toffll 

1988-89 

13135 

37)4 

16849 


(77.96) 

(22 04) 

(100) 

1989-90 

12843 

3579 

16422 


(78.21) 

(21.79) 

(100) 

1990-91 

21646 

5857 

27496 


(78.72) 

(21 28) 

(100) 

1991-92 

26519 

5928 

32447 


(81-73) 

(20.27) 

(100) 

1992-93 

29496 

6017 

35513 


(83.06) 

(16 94) 

(100) 

1993-94 

24025 

5230 

29255 


(8Z12) 

(17,88) 

(100) 

1994-95 

26751 

5014 

31765 


(84.22) 

(15.78) 

(100) 


figurts it brukeit itdiate penenugt to totai 
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from nei^bouring States and on requests <rf such 
students the University has introduced an Addi- 
tWHWl English paper in the Eligibility Test in addi¬ 
tion to Telugu, Hindi * Urdu. This might have re¬ 
sulted in the enrolment or English medium students 
in urban areas and border districts of Andhra 
Pradesh. The recent launching of the postgraduate 
Progranunes of the university in Telugu medium is 
appreciable, it is suggested that the university may 
also introduce existing programmes like BLISc, BPR 
to Telugu medium students. 

Marital Status 

The data relating to the students, sex-wise and 
iturital status-wise, is presented in Table 8. 

The sex-wise distribution of students reveals 
that the male students constitute around 70% and 
that of female students 30% of the total students. 
Women enrolment in the university is less when 
compared to their population in the state i e. around 
50%. This may be because of the low literacy rate 
among women in a male dominated society. 

.Marital status of the students reveals an inter¬ 
esting aspect that around 30% of the students are 
married and the percentage of married students is 


more among the women. However, it is to be noted 
that the percentage of married students has come 
down from41.86% in 1988-89 to25.05% in 1993-94. 

Thus, it can be concluded that unlike the formal 
university students, itu)ority students of open uni¬ 
versity are married and it has attracted a sizeable 
number of married wcanen. This may be attributed 
to the flexible entry system of open university in 
terms of non-compulsory of attendance in counsel¬ 
ling classes, choice of subjects, study centres, writ¬ 
ing of examinations, etc. With regard to the wom¬ 
en's enrolment in the university, it is suggested that 
same awareness courses like certificate/diploma 
courses in women's studies, women's rights, child 
care, nursing, etc may be started exclusively for 
women students. 

it is reasonable to conclude from the above anal¬ 
ysis that the Open University system of education is 
neither complementary or supplementary to the con¬ 
ventional educational education system. The Open 
University system has made a niche for itself and 
has established itself as an independent system of 
its own. There is no exaggeration in the statement 
that the Open University system is a second string 
to the bow of higher education. 


Table 8; Marital Statua 


Acadcmf: 

YfflJp 


MEM 


W 

5 

o 

N 

Grand 

Total 

Mttrrtrd 

Un¬ 

married 

Tolsl 

Married 

Un- 

married 

Total 

19118-89 

4016 

74g1 

11500 

3037 

2312 

5349 

16849 


)23 841 

f44.d.V 

(68.27) 

(18.02) 

(13.71) 

(31.73) 

(100) 

1989-90 

3388 

7986 

11374 

2716 

1332 

5048 

16422 


<20.63) 

(48.63) 

(69.26) 

(16.54) 

(14.20) 

(30.74) 

am 

1990-91 

3223 

16755 

19978 

2325 

5193 

7518 

27496 


(11.72) 

(60.94) 

(72.66) 

(8.45) 

(18.89) 

(27.34) 

(100) 

1991-92 

5575 

18164 

23739 

4522 

4186 

8708 

32477 


(17.18) 

(55.98) 

(73.16) 

(13.94) 

(11.10) 

(26.84) 

am 

1992-93 

4546 

21786 

26332 

4322 

4859 

9181 

35513 


(12.80) 

(61.35) 

(74.15) 

(12,17) 

(13.68) 

(25.85) 

(100) 

1993-94 

3827 

17331 

21158 

3797 

4300 

8097 

29255 


(12.06) 

(60.26) 

(72.32) 

(12.99) 

(14.69) 

(27,68) 

(100) 

1994-95 

N.A. 

N.A. 

22970 

N.A. 

N.A. 

8795 

31765 




(72.31) 



(27.69) 

(100) 


Flpmi is Sndcett SuUMe ftrceuup u tiM- 
N.A. . N« AmUiU. 
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The Nature of Science & Technology 


Prof. D. Balasidnamuiiw, Dinctor, Centre tor r<4li»l^r uid Mo- 
lenilnr Hjrderabnd, ddiee^ dw cMtvocntka nddreM nt 

die tUrd^ annn^ coneocatiMt of Ae Medorai KutienJ Unieer^ 
■ity. He said Tedinalogy i> geneated conatandy and txa^iinully 
frmn Ae ]«jiicipla irf sdcKe and from die practice of scten^ The 
embamsaing diing aboot science it its course Is not always easily 
foreseen or wdl-charted. Its benefits are often not realised readily 
enough or even predicted ahead erf dme. You need to incubate 
science before you get tedinology out of it. Sometimes it comes 
soon, tonetimes it does not come at all for quite a while, and 
sometimes it takes Ae most unusual screndipitona route*. Ex¬ 
cerpts 


The purpc»e of an institution 
such as a school, a college or a 
university is the continuous pro¬ 
duction and improvement of 
knowledge The system, in its 
very nature, provides for turn¬ 
over on a periodic basis and thus 
rejuvenation Every so often you 
train and bring forth individuals 
who are considered fit not just to 
face the world, but hopefully to 
change the world. 

What is a degree, a diploma a 
certificate or a licence? It is the 
culmination of period during 
which you have had the experi¬ 
ence in the art of learning, of 
equipping, of discerning and of 
conducting yourself in the affairs 
you shall engage yourself. It is an 
act of civilising. It is here that I 
need to strike a sombre note, a 
note of personal sorrow, of grief 
that 1 share with some whom I 
have known, whose children 
weregoing through this act of ed¬ 
ucating themselves and alas, lost 
their lives. I refer to the barbaric 
custom of ragging, in the very re¬ 
cent weeks two of my friends l<»l 
their children in collie. They 
were lost not because erf warfare, 
not because <rf cydonm or earth¬ 
quakes, not because of greed nor 
rcMtHy, but because erf the bar¬ 
barity that one studoit practises 


on another. This is no act of 
civilisation. This is an act of de¬ 
pravity, brutali.sm and bestiality, 
it is the very anti-thesis of what 
education stands for. Rather than 
celebrate life we have come to 
grief and this shall not be. This is 
a moment thus, a fit moment, 
when each one of us here is going 
through the formal ritual or rite, 
a ceremony of declaration of a 
stage or a passage in our educa¬ 
tion, what we ponder and resolve 
that we shall not tolerate ragg¬ 
ing, We shall not be by-standers 
who read about the tragedies of 
ragging, we shall not wring our 
hands in despair and sorrow and 
do nothing. We shall not say that 
the system is helpless to deal with 
these criminals ahead of time but 
shall take measures to wipe this 
custom oat. f am told that rag¬ 
ging .started as a harmless innoc¬ 
uous good-natured banter amo¬ 
ngst youngsters who were grow¬ 
ing up Well it is no longer so. 
just as supporting your team and 
rooting for your players in a foot¬ 
ball match has degenerated in 
parts of Europe to organised vio¬ 
lence by hoodlums, ragging in In¬ 
dia is no better than a bestial act 
of hoodlums who should be be¬ 
hind the bars and not More Ae 
blackboard. It» my fervent hope 
that all students, all colleges and 


all ccntcerned will devise wajrs 
and means to eradicate Ais cus- 
tten fen ever and ever ffam our 
midst 

The act erf living should be 
kneiwledgeaMe one, a fulfilling 
etneand erne where we experience 
and appreeriate all Aat Ae world 
erffers us. Humankind is by and 
large a social «itity. We live in 
societies. Social transactions need 
multiple inputs. Individual pri¬ 
orities and preferences, in fact, a 
part of individual freedom, are 
voluntarily reduced in order to 
increase social benefits. This is 
why laws are made and obeyed 
and Ais is how a community, a 
state, a nation and the world 
progresses. As Ae number in¬ 
creases the system becomes more 
complex and we need newer 
ways of reaching socially benefi¬ 
cial goals. The time honoured, 
time-tested and proven mode is 
Ae use of technology I stand be¬ 
fore you to reiterate the glories, 
the necessity and the inevitabili¬ 
ty of technology and science in 
Ae building and blossoming of a 
successful society. 

Technology is neither recent 
nor necessarily an invention of 
mankind. There are instances in 
animal life where the use rudi¬ 
mentary technology — be it a 
tool, be it an aid, an artifact or a 
chance discovery that lead to ad¬ 
vance. Look at ants A .striking 
point about them was made by 
Ae famous medical scientist and 
writer Lewis Thomas. An indi¬ 
vidual ant it no more Aan a col¬ 
lection of biological cells put to- 
geAer, inside a body Aat walks 
around. But put several ants to- 
geAer, then somethmg happens. 
They sense one another — toudi- 
ing, seeing, smelling and sudden¬ 
ly an organisation is bom. An 
idea it hatched and an enteprite 
is launched successfully — be it 
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of carrying food across, building 
a house or an anthill all for the 
entire cooununity. What an indi¬ 
vidual ant could not do is done 
by a collection of them. The idea 
is ttansfotmed into fruition. New¬ 
er ways are found that are not 
possible individually. Laws are 
made and obeyed. A social struc¬ 
ture develops and the technology 
of building the anthill ch' carrying 
the massive food item is fabricat¬ 
ed. The society of ants acts as a 
single organism. 

With evolution, as organisms 
and organs develop, so does the 
ability for craft and art and tech¬ 
nology and science From the col¬ 
lective brain of the ant colony and 
its collective muscles evolved the 
possibility of individual enter¬ 
prise . As lane Goodatl, who stud¬ 
ied the apes of Africa for decades, 
observed, an individual monkey, 
gorilla or a chimpanzee is able to 
think. It uses its bra in to devise or 
create a tool of technology — a 
small stick or a twig that it plucks 
off a tree, clears all the leaf stubs 
so as to make it a smooth and wet 
stick, which it inserts into a ter¬ 
mite hill. The termites that are 
stuck on the inserted twig are eat¬ 
en up by the gorilla much as we 
eat the meat off a kabab skewer. 
A passive object — the twig — 
becomes an active instrument in 
the hands of the ape. It is the 
product of a brain, a pre-human 
brain, and an item of technology, 
pre-human technology. 

As more brains get together, 
a collective enterprise is bom, 
knowledge and experience are 
shared. And new technologies be¬ 
come possible, building on exist¬ 
ing ones. With man, the ability to 
innovate, the ability to use 
present knowledge to generate 
future ernes is risen to its highest. 
An and craft, technology and sci¬ 
ence reach their full bloom in 


man. Information and knowledge 
get transferred not by genetic 
means alone but by non-genetic 
means, namely, through wcH'ds, 
language and conununication. A 
university is an outstanding ex¬ 
ample of such a non-genetic mode 
of infoniuition transfer. 

Technology preceded science 
just as craft preceded art in hu¬ 
man history. Technology and sci¬ 
ence have run different paths un¬ 
til recently. We mark the growth 
of mankind through various eras 
and ages — the time he discov¬ 
ered fire, the stone age, the iron 
age, the bronze age — all the way 
to the present information age. It 
has always been a collective en¬ 
terprise by groups and communi¬ 
ties. Early man learnt how to tra¬ 
verse distances — on land 
through animal power or across 
waters through boats. It was 
practised much as a craft and 
with time it steadily improved. 
As communities grew and divid¬ 
ed into nations, one group assert¬ 
ed over the other largely based 
on technology. Mere belief was 
not enough. You have to impose 
it through power and technology. 
Technology meant wealth and 
hopefully welfare. We still think 
of the Golden Ages of India based 
on their crafts and their technolo¬ 
gies. We marvel at the roads, 
bridges, waterways, buildings 
and grain storage posts and silos 
of the Indus valley civilization 
We look back with pride on the 
metallurgy of the pre-Gupta and 
Gupta India, the seafaring 
prowesses of Tamil kings, the 
dams and anicuts that the Cholas 
built centuries ago. In this is a les¬ 
son, namely, that technology is an 
instrument of wealth and for the 
common good. 

Science, as we know it today, 
started in two ways — as an ex¬ 
planation of technology, and 


driven by curiosity. It is only dur¬ 
ing the last three centuries, and 
particularly in the last one centu¬ 
ry, that we have come to under¬ 
stand craft and technology on the 
basis of the science that under¬ 
pins them. Gone is the distinction 
between technology and science 
and comes the realisation that 
technology is simply the applica¬ 
tion of science and its principles. 
Science is the grammar of the lan¬ 
guage of technology. Today, more 
than ever we feel the need of 
technology in every aspect of our 
human existence. We have come 
to realise that many of India's 
material problems, our health, 
our wealth, our welfare must flow 
from extensive and judicious use 
of technolc^y. Diseases have been 
wiped out, thanks to our under¬ 
standing of the science behind 
them and the technology that we 
use in the wiping out. When it 
starts technology appears expen¬ 
sive but when practised on a large 
scale it becomes cost-effective. 
Gratifyingly, technology jumps 
across borders. It knows no na¬ 
tional boundaries. Again,the user 
of technology need not know the 
basic science behind it. All he 
needs to know is how to use it 
efficiently. This is what 1 said 
about technology having been in¬ 
vented and practised quite sq>a- 
rately from the underlying sci¬ 
ence. When you use a radio, a 
television set or a telephotte, you 
are ncA required to know the ba¬ 
sic physics behind it. It is this ease 
that technology offers in its oper¬ 
ation that makes it applicable on 
a large scale, over a large nation, 
regardless of whether all its citi¬ 
zens are literate or not. 

We shall shortly be complet¬ 
ing fifty years as a free country. 
The founding fathers Kd indepen¬ 
dent India chose technology in its 
wide sweep to address the issues 
confronting India and to solve 
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many ot our proUema. We have 
succeeded in great measure in 
this dream. Technology has fed 
us. From a hungry nation titen, 
we are a food surplus naticm now. 
Technology has made us 
nei^houis. Kashntir has come 
dosa- to Kan)rakamari, as Guja¬ 
rat to Guwahati. Techncdogy has 
made us live longer. Peo|^ do 
not die any more of smallpox, 
cholma, polio or the plague — at 
least ne^ not die any more. We 
have built a capacity, a technical 
capability, a people knowledge¬ 
able about technology and peo- 

witii tiie ability to use it. Ail 
this in fifty years — hardly two 
gmierations. This is a no mean 
adiievement. This underscores 
the point that Pandit Nehru made 
that these iiwtitutions are the 
tonples of tomorrow’. Let us 
therdore raise our hat to technol¬ 
ogy. It has been the main instru¬ 
ment in building the India of to¬ 
day. 

Yet the job is not done. Just as 
we were taking off fimn a poor 
nation to one with reasonable lev¬ 
el of economic development, we 
are cutting on our expenditure on 
science and technology research 
and development. 1 believe one 
major cause for this is in the na¬ 
ture of scioice and technology it¬ 
self. While they ran separate 
streams earlier, today technology 
is generated constaiMly and con¬ 
tinually from the principles of the 
sdence and from the practice of 
science. The embarraming thing 
about science is ite course is not 
always easily foreseen or well 
charted, its beiwfits are often not 
realised readily enough or even 
predicted ahead of time. You 
need to incubate science before 
you get technology out of it. 
Sometimes it cmne soon, smne- 
times it does not come at all fm 
<]dlle a while, and sometinws it 
uAes the most unusual scKndip- 


itotts route. Who would have 
imagined when Roen^en dfocov- 
eted X-ray that it would be used 
as a ready and convenient tool in 
medicine? Who would have 
imagined titat these same X-rays 
will now give us a glimpse of die 
very material that makes up mir 
gowtic endowment? It is impra- 
tant to do science and to nurture 
science in order diat tedinology 
develops. A ready >-onnecti<m be- 
twe« science and technology, 
and the resultant good is not al¬ 
ways easy to predict, particular¬ 
ly by the non-expert and that is a 
source ot the pr^lem. The legis¬ 
lator wants quick results. Science 
does not always provide him 
with one. So, when the belts have 
to be tightened, the first to be a^ 
fected is the expenditure on sci¬ 
ence research and development. 
In a university, the first cut in the 
budget is seen in the library, the 
source of knowledge! This look¬ 
ing for short-term gains is tanta¬ 
mount to short-sightedness. An 
India that spent more duin two 
per cent of its gross national prod¬ 
uct on research and devdopment 
not too long ago now spends leas 
that 0.8%. Singapore, on the con¬ 
trary, has just doubled its expen¬ 
diture on this front while Japan 
has not only done the same but 
has committed higher expendi¬ 
ture on science and technology, 
research and development for the 
next fifty years. Singapore rebuilt 
itself within a generatior, using 
technology. War-ravished Japan 
has achieved miracles, thanks to 
its adoption vd the scientifir meth¬ 
od and technological advances in 
its reconstruction efforts. 

We face many a problem in 
India today. The solutions are 
readily available. We do not need 
to invott new ones. We need to 
impiement existing, proven tech¬ 
nologies and metiiods. Hie big¬ 
gest kfller erf Indian lives it cem- 


municaUe diseases today. Many 
orf them can be averted airi tiw 
death rate drastirally reduced by 
dtrfng notiiii^ otim titan bnpl^ 
menting low technerfogy public 
haaltii measures. The plague that 
hit Surat after a fifty-year lapse 
did not have to. All that was 
needed was effective public 
healtii mrasuies—clean the gar¬ 
bage, flush the sewov and sprin¬ 
kle dlsinf«danls. Yet this money 
was not provided by tite Munici¬ 
pal Corporation until dieaster 
struck. 

Many of these are soluble 
problems. The quality of life will 
take a turn for the better by the 
assiduous implementation of 
very simple technolc^ies. It re¬ 
quires coounitment by the rulers, 
and persuasion or even donand 
by the citizens. In order to do so 
we need to be literate — science 
literate, technerfegy literate and 
environment literate. As we enter 
the 2Ist Century this is not too 
much to ask. We, free Indians, 
have done it before. We have only 
slackened a bit now but can still 
charge ourselves with renewed 
vigour and face the 2Ist Century 
as winners. 

The world of humanities, of 
lettm and of natures provides us 
the perspective. That is why we 
need to study language and liter¬ 
ature — Kural, Keats and 
Kipling. Unwise is the man who 
questiems why study Tamil or En- 
^ish. The wesrid <rf science and 
technology provides us the 
knowledge and the locrfs. It is the 
key to tomrarow. Unwise is the 
man whoquestions why study to- 
polc^ or tite termites. Wisdom 
idkyrouhowtomixthetwojudi- 
cknialy. We are an indent people 
pMsessed of wisdenn. We can 
tiius <fo so and build a better In¬ 
dia of tomorrow. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


IGNOU Sanchar Kendra Inaugurated 


The Prime Miraeter, Mr. H.D. 
Dcfve Gowda, called for strength¬ 
ening of the PandtayaH Ra) sys¬ 
tem through various educational 
programmes and the training of 
their functionaries. The fruits of 
knowledge and its applicatUms 
must be available to the local 
cmnmunitics to enable them to 
solve their problems and develop 
in them the spirit of enterprise", 
die Prinw Minister said. He was 
inaugurating the Sanchar Kendra 
of the Indira Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU) in 
New Delhi recently. 

He said the open education 
systen must utilise all technolog¬ 
ical tools, at its disposaL to read 
the poorest of the poor. "Educa¬ 
tion plays an important role in 
promoting self-reliance and its 
achievement is possible only if we 
decentralise our governance 
structure and devolve more pow¬ 
ers and responsibilities to the lo¬ 
cal communities*, he said. The 
Prime Minister said the IGNUU 
will have to focus its attention on 
the needs of the people living in 
the rural, hilly, remote and back¬ 
ward areas. 'IJiiless the IGNOU 
penetrates these areas and takes 
die benefrt of knowledge, infor¬ 
mation and skills to the door-step 
of the people in these regions, its 
{munue made to the nation will 
remain an unfulfiUed dream". 

"Education, health and nutri¬ 
tion enhance productivity and 
cositrdnite to growth. These gains 
in dtkiency lead to higher wages 
and incomes which in turn result 
in atin better education, health 
and nutrition". 


The Prime Minister said in¬ 
vestments in primary education, 
primary health care, sanitation, 
drinking water supply rank high 
on the list of the Government. 
But, he said, there was a need to 
correct their directicHi and to fo¬ 
cus on improved and better tech¬ 
nical and vocational education, 
development of skills and com¬ 
petence, and better professional 
preparation. 

Mr. (fowda said efforts must 
be made to ensure larger infra¬ 
structure growth in the rural and 
backward areas. Even the infra¬ 
structure available in the cities 
was not able to cope with migra¬ 
tory patterns. The Prime Minister 
said the univ«salisaticai of the 
elementary education system 
would play a major role in im¬ 
proving the skills of the fanning 
community. 

There is a great deal we can 
do to modernise our agricultural 
operations, especially those in¬ 
volving small and marginal 
farmers. What we need to do is to 
empower them to develop the 
quality of their enterprise and 
draw them out into the modem 
world driven by knowledge and 
its applications", he said. 

This will enable small farm¬ 
ers to market their produce and 
earn "worthwhile" returns from 
their land and labour", he said. 
"Unless we address the issue re¬ 
garding povoty, ignorance, in¬ 
adequate healdn care and envi¬ 
ronmental degradations, and fo¬ 
cus our efforts on removing these 
ar^ of darkness from our na¬ 
tional life, we shall not be able to 


acetunpUsh the goal-of establish¬ 
ing a just and egalitarian society 
that we have committed to our 
people", he said. 

Mr. S.R. Bemunai, Human Re¬ 
source Development Minister, 
said the country's educa¬ 

tion facilities catered to only 
about six per cent of the relevant 
age group. Even at the current 
rate of growth, it was expected 
that the student population 
would go up from six million to 
eight million within the next five 
years, he said. 

Besides people in the teens, 
there were millions of those who 
did not have the oppratunity to 
pursue higher education in the 
past and were forced to join the 
work force. The open university 
system will go a long way in ca¬ 
tering to the needs of such peo¬ 
ple", he said. 

Calling for taking "a serious 
look at what we teach in our uni¬ 
versities and colleges", Mr. 
Btanmai said, "Modernisation of 
the curricula, strengthening of the 
technical and vocational cmitait, 
establishment trf meaningful link¬ 
ages with employers and user 
agencies of human resource, inte¬ 
gration of education and training 
are scene erf the essential reforms 
which can wait no longer". 

Mr. Bcnnmai also called for 
i^iening more open universities 
in the country to serve all regions 
and greater number of pec^le 
through all major regional lan¬ 
guages. 

Hesaid KjiNOU should strive 
to readi out to die large cemstitu- 
ency of non-traditional studoit 
groups including adult learns. 
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working pe<^e and those kxA- 
ing for new opportunities. 

He said daring the Ninth 
Rve Year Plan, beginning April, 
the existing higher educatkm in¬ 
frastructure would have to be ex¬ 
panded by at least 33 per cent. In 
real tentrs, it would mean the 
number of universities would go 
up from 250 to 300, colleges from 
8,000 to 10,000 and teachers from 
three lakhs to four lakhs. 

The Japanese Ambassador to 
India, Mr. Sakutaro Tanino, said 
develc^ment of human resources 
by providing facilities for con¬ 
tinuing educaticHi on a scale en¬ 
visaged by the IGNOU was an 
immense task. 

He said by the utilisation of 
facilities of the Sanchar Kendra 
the university would be able to 
produce higher quality of educa¬ 
tional programmes. Japan, under 
its Overseas Development Agen¬ 
cy, has provided a grant of about 
Ks. 68 CTores for setting up the 
Sanchar Kendra or the electronic 
media production centre. 

The Prime Minister thanked 
the Japanese Government for the 
assistance and said, "the setting 
up of the SaiKhar Kendra is a 
shining example of co(^>eration 
between the two countries'. 

"I am sure joint endeavours 
irf this kind will continue to bind 
die people of the two countries in 
the years to coxne', be said. 

The Prime Minister also re¬ 
ceived online fdicitations on si¬ 
ting up cf the kendra from Siimla 
and Poona. 

The Vice-Chancellor of 
IGNOU, Prof. Ram Takwale, 
while deacribii^ the university's 
poiormance, said 'during the 
first decade cd existence, IGNOU 


expanded enramously in its «i- 
robnmt, range of courses, cover¬ 
age of learner groups and out¬ 
reach’. 

Centre cm Automotive 
Reeeardi & Training 

The Anna University Senate 
is repotted to have approved the 
starting of an advanced centre cm 
automotive research and train¬ 
ing. Drawing on its strengths in 
various disciplines of engineer¬ 
ing, the Centre for Automotive 
Research and Training (CART) 
will support automobile makers 
and ancillary units near Chennai, 
besides building up basic re¬ 
search. 

Anr I University Vice Chan¬ 
cellor, Prof. R.M. Vasagam, said 
that CART would focus on as¬ 
pects like engine research, emis¬ 
sion control, noise reduction, er¬ 
gonomics, vehicle safety, fuels 
and lubricants development, and 
human resource development 
support to industry. 

'It is clear that CART is not 
going to be a single unit or build¬ 
ing, but will be a focus point for 
the existing strengths erf the Uni¬ 
versity in different fields of engi¬ 
neering for research and support 
into all aspects of an automobile. 
Our priority is to get the Centre 
going by starting some prog¬ 
rammes in training and research', 
he said. 

Dr. R. Romaprabhu, Profes¬ 
sor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Anna University, said the start¬ 
ing of CART coincides with fl»e 
gedden jubilee of the Department 
of Automobile Engineering of file 
Madras Institute of Technrdogy 
(MIT). Also, the Meduinkal En¬ 
gineering Department of Anna 
University is completing 100 
years. The Centre would rely 


mostly on file mechanical and au¬ 
tomobile engineering depart- 
mods. 

Though file C^re was in its 
final shape, it would require a 
heavy financial outlay. Prof. 
Vasagam said. But before gettfog 
su|^K>it from an agency or a cen- 
scdtlum, "We need to earn foe re¬ 
spect of the industry by working 
for it. If foe studeids get involved 
and prove foe University's capa¬ 
bility, automobile manufacturers 
and ancillary units woifid come 
out with suppMt". 

The Centre would draw upon 
the available expertise in fields 
like rubber and ^ymer technol¬ 
ogy, ceramics, CAD/CA.M facili¬ 
ties, instrumentation and elec¬ 
tronics. 

The focus would be on sup¬ 
porting industrial training on the 
new machines. Already foe Anna 
University-FRG Institute for 
CAD/CAM was offering a short¬ 
term foundation course in auto¬ 
mobile engineering to enable any 
graduate engineer to acquire 
skills in the discipline and pro¬ 
vide manpower to the auto indus¬ 
try. Later, the trainees would be 
eligible to enrol in more ad¬ 
vanced modular courses in auto 
engineering. 

'Our foculty will also visit 
the industry and perhaps design 
tailor-made curriculum for the 
intending trainees', the Vice- 
Chancdlor said. 

Fen* file testing and coiHult- 
ancy sovicea planned by the Cen¬ 
tre, file available infrastructure 
and labs would be used. In short, 
we have foe expertiae to look at 
every cooipcHisnt of an autenno- 
bile and develc^ tm it wherever 
needed, like aspects of design 
and material testing to suit local 
needs'. 
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Dr. Ranuprabhu pointed out 
that tile University had already 
done some pioneering work in en¬ 
gines and ethanol hidled auto¬ 
mobiles earlier. There was re¬ 
newed interest in these areas and 
the University had been getting 
some sponsored programmes 
from sugar industries and the 
Government of Tamil Nadu to 
use ethanol blended with petrol. 
Basic research was on to find out 
the effect of the blending in cold 
starting process and on engine 
components and aluminium cast¬ 
ings". 

The University Senate also 
accorctod its approval for the set¬ 
ting up erf a Centre for Disaster 
Management and Mitigation. 

South Indian Hiatory 
CongTcaa 

"Giving a functional orienta- 
xiistt Ar aV tj/ iVcsAtry- 

and making it applied in nature 
would go a long way in making it 
a popular and sought-after sub¬ 
ject", observed Prof A. Sreedhara 
.Menon He was delivering the 
presidential address at the inau¬ 
guration of the 17th session of the 
South Indian History Congress 
hosted by the Department of His¬ 
tory and Archaeology. Andhra 
University in Visakhapatnam re¬ 
cently. He underscored the need 
to teach history as a job-oriented 
course, shorn of tte over-academ¬ 
ic theoretical overtones. "One of 
the major avenues available for 
employment that has opened up 
in recent times for students of his¬ 
tory is the fast growing tourism 
Industry in south India because 
of tiw disturbing conditions pre¬ 
vailing in some parts of north In¬ 
dia and in neighbouring Sri 
Lanka", he felt. 

Describing himself as a histo¬ 
rian belonging to the traditional 


school which believed in object 
live presentation of historical 
facts in a language which was 
simple and impressive, he ex^ 
pressed concern over the disturbs 
ing trend in recent times in the 
teaching and writing of history. 

He said a conscious attempt 
was being made by a dominant 
minority of historians belonging 
to some partisan school of 
thought or other, to impose theit 
views on students and teachers. 
"History is sought to be present¬ 
ed or rewritten by distortions, 
suppressions and suggestions 
with a view to promoting the sec¬ 
tarian interests of a particular 
lobby or group". Unless those in¬ 
terested in the objective presenta¬ 
tion of facts in the true spirit of 
history were vigilant, history as s 
subject, be it Indian History or 
South Indian History, would 
have a bleak future, he opined. 

Criticising the method of uni¬ 
form syllabus and lessons draft¬ 
ed by historians in Delhi, he said 
Indian History prescribed for 
study in south India should con¬ 
tain a good mixture of regional 
and local history if it was to bs 
meaningful and purposeful Hs 
wondered if there was any real 
need for the kind of regimenta¬ 
tion through common syllabus 
and textbooks in the name of na¬ 
tional integration. He said an 
ideal syllabus in Indian history 
should be balanced and integrat¬ 
ed with political, social, econom¬ 
ic and cultural approaches. Ths 
postgraduate syllabus should 
give greater weightage to social, 
economic and cultural history 
with focus cMi many theories but 
in the case of the undergraduate 
and secondary level syllabus, po.. 
iitical history should get ths 
pride of place. 


He also dwelt at lengtii on the 
importance of regional and local 
history and did not agree that the 
focus cm regional or local history 
would lead to parochialism say¬ 
ing that such fears were unfound¬ 
ed. Stating that South Indian his- 
tOTy like any other history was 
multi-dimensional in scope and 
inter-disciplinary in approach, he 
explained the role of south India 
in the spread of Indian culture 
abroad and the econconic aspects 
and cultural legacy of south In¬ 
dia. 

He hoped that the South Ind¬ 
ian History Congress would pro¬ 
vide guidance to those engaged 
in the task of reconstruction of 
South Indian History which suf¬ 
fered neglect in the beginning. 

Prof. Vaikuntham, Vice- 
Chancellor of Kakatiya Universi¬ 
ty’ g^erai secretary rrf A>e 
South Indian History Congress, 
said a critical, analytical and ob¬ 
jective study of South Indian His¬ 
tory was necessary. "Making his¬ 
tory scientific and objective is the 
need of the hour", he said and 
added that the History Congress 
provided an opportunity for 
young scholars to interact with 
senior historians. Stating that 
each region had contributed im¬ 
mensely to the development of 
society, he said the contribution 
of South India in the field of cul¬ 
ture and national movement was 
significant. He, however, said 
more research and studies would 
have to be conducted in socio and 
economic history. 

Dr. M. Gopalakrishna Reddy, 
Andhra University Vice-Chancel- 
lor, who inaugurated the Con¬ 
gress, said that though many c<hi- 
sidered history a dull subject, 
they would at some stage realise 
it was a record of experimenta- 
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tion of life on a micro scale. 
"Progress lies in avoiding pitfalb 
experienced in the past and de¬ 
rive lessons frcnn them". He not¬ 
ed that while Indian culture was 
comprehmsive, it allowed re¬ 
gional variations and history 
would be the basis for coopera¬ 
tion among different religious, 
cultural groups for integrated 
progress. He said the contribu- 
tiim of South India to Indian cul¬ 
ture, architecture and languages 
was immense and added that the 
research done in South Indian his¬ 
tory should reach the students. 

Over 200 delegates frcan var¬ 
ious parts of the country partici¬ 
pated in the Congress. 

Central Organ Registry 

The Tamil Nadu Dr. MGR 
Medical University proposes to 
establish a Central Organ Regis¬ 
try iCOR> VmVmg all health care 
institutions in the country at an 
outlay of Rs. 25 lakhs. This was 
stated by Dr. D. Raja, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. while addressing the an¬ 
nual confererKe of the Indian So¬ 
ciety of Organ Transplantation 
IISOTI in Chennai recently. He 
said the registry was a long 'felt 
need' irf transplant teams and the 
medical community. In the first 
phase the programme would net¬ 
work centres within the city and 
then link up major institutions in 
the State. The net would later en¬ 
compass national institutions. In 
the last phase, the COR would 
aim to Kook its data base to inter¬ 
national centres involved in or¬ 
gan transplantation. The devel- 
c^nneait oi software for the project 
bad been given to National 
Informatics Centre and would 
be made available through 
NICNET. 

The networking would also 
work towards improving the 


standard of clinical and acute 
care centres of both Ae Govem- 
meiu and dte private instittttiont. 
The medical profession would 
also be fumi^ed initumation on 
the basis cd post-mortem and re¬ 
lated issues, consumer protection 
laws apart from discussion on the 
ethical issues relating to brain 
death and provision of life sup¬ 
port to the dying till the end. 

Dr. H.L. Trivedi, president, 
ISOT, said the society had suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the nephro¬ 
logist and urologist on the same 
platform. The Institute of Kidney 
Diseases and Research Centre at 
Ahmedabad would soon be ex¬ 
panded to acquire additional fa¬ 
cilities to conduct liver and heart 
transplantations at a cost of 
Rs. 100 crores- 

Mr. N. Veerasamy, Health 
Minister, said proper coordina¬ 
tion was needed between private 
and government hospitals to ef¬ 
fectively carry out organ trans¬ 
plants. He called upon the medi¬ 
cal profession to begin transplan¬ 
tations on a larger scale as the 
Centre and the States had enact¬ 
ed laws to regulate them. 

The Minister handed over 
'lifetime achievement' awards to 
seven doctors involved in the 
field of organ transplantation. 

Dr. M S. Amaresan, Chair¬ 
man, ISOT. said organ trans¬ 
plants could not be increased un¬ 
less govenunent institutions in¬ 
volved in teaching were provid¬ 
ed with adequate infrastructure. 

Tedi-21 Bxhibitian 

Prcqectioits and trends for the 
decade ahead, on infonnation 
technology, social and econosnic 
consequences of environmottal 
conflicts, challenges and cations 
on the energy front were some 


the topics that came up at the 
foar<Uy exhftitioiwum-syitqx)- 
slum <m "advanced tediiKdogy 
to' the list cmitnry* inaugurate 
recently at UT Madras- 

Dr. R. Natarajan, Director, 
DT, said the main drivers the 
technology front for die next cen¬ 
tury were information, environ¬ 
ment, materials, construction, 
communication, energy and man- 
itocturing. Modem technology 
had made in-roads into every 
sphere td activity and there was 
hardly any area left untouched by 
technological advancements. The 
decade ahead would see rapid 
strides in technological advance¬ 
ments compared to earlto years. 

Prof. VG Idichandy, con¬ 
venor Tech-21, said recent ad¬ 
vancements in information tech¬ 
nology had provided an opportu¬ 
nity to think and plan for the fu¬ 
ture. The exhibition would facili¬ 
tate strengthening of industry-in¬ 
stitution ties as well as work to¬ 
wards upgrading technology for 
the benefit of the industry. 

Prof- K.V S Rama Rao, Deaii, 
Industrial Consultancy and 
Sponsored Research, UT, said an 
open house session had been 
organised to highlight the facili¬ 
ties and the res«irch work car¬ 
ried on at the institute. 

Mr. P.T. Prabhakar, Rotary 
Governor, District 3230, who ina¬ 
ugurated the exhtotion, said the 
exhibition was part cd the voca¬ 
tion service prefect of the Rotary 
Oub Madras South with the 
assistance of ITT. 

Hindi Pradtar Sabha 
Ctmvomian 

Mr. Devendra Kumar, former 
Vice-Chancellor, Gandhigram 
Rural Institute, Gandhigram, de¬ 
livered the btst annual cmivoca- 
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ti<m address at the Dakshin 
Bharat tlindi Prachar Sabha in 
Choinai recently. He said that 
the Sabha was a means to bring 
not only the stat« in South India 
together, but the whole of the 
country doaer. It was also the lan¬ 
guage erf the majority in the coun¬ 
try and had proved capable of 
cutting across sodal and econom¬ 
ic barriers as it remained the lan¬ 
guage of both the rich and the 
poor alike. For dte Father of the 
Nation, Hindi was a means to 
convey his ideals of Ahimsa and 
a vehicle to develop fellow feel¬ 
ing among people. 

Mr. G.S. Dhara Singh, Vice- 
President of the Sabha, read out 
the speech of Dr. B. D. Jatti, 
former Vice-President, on the oc¬ 
casion. Making a strong case to 
impart technical education in 
Hindi, he said that the language 
had to be rtuxlernised to include 
technical terms so that more peo¬ 
ple could take up technical edu¬ 
cation and derive benefits Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi visualised that the 
country could be united through 
a common language, Hindi, and 
floated the idea of setting up the 
Sabha to propagate Hindi in non- 
Hindi areas. 

Mr. R.F. Niralkatti, Secretary 
of the Sabha, said that the Sabha 
conducted the Hindi examina¬ 
tions twice a year. Started with 
just five students during the 
height of the freedom movement, 
the Institution ttow imparts Hindi 
educalioa to more than five lakh 
students in the four southern 
states. 

At the convocstion, over 
1,650 students were awarded the 
rastra basha visharadh degree, 
3,900 the praveen degree, 800 the 
pracharak (teacher training) cer¬ 
tificate and 135 recrived banila- 
tion di{dcMnu. The B.Ed. degree 


was awarded to 3,700 students; 
M.A. to 28; M.Pbil. to 29 and 
Ph.D. to one scholar. 

National Youth Day 

The Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment intended to accord priority 
to technical education and the 
rapidly developing information 
technology, said the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. N. Chandrababu Naidu. 
He was participating in the Na¬ 
tional Youth Day celebrations 
organi sed recently by the Com¬ 
mission erate of Youth Services in 
coordination with Vivekananda 
Yuva Kendra of Hyderabad and 
Prajiu Bharati. The Chief Minis¬ 
ter opposed proliferation of col¬ 
leges offering Arts courses, 
"which is a legacy of the British 
regime as they wanted our youth 
to end up as clerks". 

Mr. Naidu said education 
would he reoriented to ensure 
that students passing out of tenth 
and 10 plus two classes would be 
able to eke out a livelihood on 
their own. The youth policy of the 
Govenunent was aimed at self- 
employment, he said and called 
for proper use of the Rs. 170 
crores made available under the 
Chief Minister's Empowerment of 
Youth (CMEY) programme for 
the remaining three months of the 
current financial year. In no other 
Stale, the Government was trffer- 
ing Rs. I lakh of financial assis¬ 
tance to youth groups to set up 
self-employment units, he said. 

Young Sdentisla 
Awards 

Eighteen researchers work¬ 
ing in various Indian universities 
and institutes were honoured 
with the "young scientist award" 
by the Indian Science Congress 
Association at its B4th valedicto¬ 
ry session held in New Delhi re- 
caitly. The Vice-Chancellor erf the 


E>elhi University, Professor V.R. 
Mehta, presented the a wards car¬ 
rying a cheque of Rs. 2,500 and a 
citation. 

The awardees were M.l. Kaul 
(Ludhiana), Mrs. Jasjeet Kaur 
(Delhi), Mr. Sanjoy Roy Chow- 
dhury (Calcutta), Mr. Aniniddha 
Ray Chaudhuri (Calcutta), Dr. 
Daisy Raina (Gwalior), Mr. G.D. 
Gem Mathew (Kottayam), Mr. 
Manish Sarkar (Chomai), Mr. B. 
Sreenivas (Hyderabad),Mr. Sunil 
Kumar (Pilani), Mr. Amitava 
Patra (Calcutta), Mr. Debajani 
Chakraborty (Kharagpur), Mr. 
Vinay Parikh (Patiala), Ms. Uma 
Arora (Hisar), Mr. N. Majumdar 
(Calcutta), Mr. Narendra K, 
Dhingra (Bangalore), Mr. Soumi 
Mitra (Delhi), Mr. Mandar Kale 
(Pune) and Mr. D.R.K. Mohan 
(Gwalior). 

Fourteen other young scien¬ 
tists were presented with the cer¬ 
tificate of appreciation by Prof. 
Mehta. 

Speaking on the occasion the 
Vice-Chancellor urged the Gov¬ 
ernment to make a new science 
policy giving emphasis on re¬ 
search and development in uni¬ 
versities. In the present day sce¬ 
nario all universities needed effi¬ 
cient manpower, financial and 
managerial skills to promote sci¬ 
ence, he said. 

Prof. Mehta said India had 
competent scientists who were 
capable of outstanding work as 
witnessed by the ''Great Revolu¬ 
tion", the Agni and Prithvj mis¬ 
siles and the advances in space 
but the lack of investment was a 
sure indicator that science was in 
decline. 

He said in a situatiim who'e 
a career in management offered 
five times more than what a 
young scientist could hope to 
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earn, it was not difficuh to see Ae 
drift. But then was more to it 
than salaries and young sclentisis 
were not being givoi the ri]^t fa¬ 
cilities in terms of properly 
equipped laboratc^« and mate¬ 
rials to experiment with. 

^t is high time we restored 
research to the universities', the 
Vice-Chancellor said, adding it 
was the intermingling of theory 
and practice under die university 
system which could ensure 
progre». 

The Vice-Chancellor said 
drastic steps were needed to en¬ 
sure that science devdoped to the 
advantage of the nation and this, 
he said, should start with a new 
policy cm sciotce. 

RohilkKand Vaisity 
Plans Compater 
Saftware Project 

The Rohiikhand University 
proposes to start a Rs. 25 crore 
prefect with technical assistance 
frexn a German agency to prepare 
computo' software and set up a 
machine repair shop exclusivdy 
for fanners. This was revealed by 
die Vice-Chancdlor, Prof. M.D. 


Tewari. 

He said that compute engi- 
neoing departmoit erf the lig¬ 
nite of Engineering Tachnolcigy 
(lET) would prepare programmes 
and graphics in Hindi to train 
farmers in soil-testing, ferdltzer 
managemmtand testing of seeds, 
etc. 

The mechanical engineoing 
departmoit of the institute had 
already started wen'k on a rural 
machine shop to repair tractors, 
harvestors. threshers, bicycles 
and radios bdonging to villagers, 
he said. 

The university had also d^ 
cided to adopt 32 villages in its 
catchment area. Prof. Tewari 
added. 

Autemomous Medical 
College 

Gandhi Medical College, 
Bhopal has been declared as the 
first auuxtomous medical college 
in .Madhya Pradesh. This was an¬ 
nounced by the State Medical Ed¬ 
ucation Minister, Mr. Narendra 
Nahata at a meeting of the deans 
of medical colleges in the slate. 


News from Agricultural Universities 
Village Linkage Programme 


The Himachal Pradesh Krishi 
Vishwavidyataya, Palampur is 
reported to have launched a 
unique pilot protect cm tedmolo- 
gy assessment and refinement 
through the instituticm-village 
linkage programme. Sponsored 
by dte Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research, the project wiU be 
based on a strong linkage be¬ 
tween agriculture sdentists of the 
univosity and farm familiet. 

Under diis project, the farm¬ 
ing cemununity would be in¬ 


volved in planning, implementa¬ 
tion and evaluation of various 
programmes introduced for 
them. This would include identi¬ 
fication of their problems and 
finding technological solutions. 

The farm scientists of the uni¬ 
versity, who visited rural areas 
and interacted with the fanners, 
wero encouraged to find the fann¬ 
ers took a keen inteest in express¬ 
ing dteir proUans and views on 
various aspects of fanniiig. They 
inquired aboitt the meth^ for 


booatb^ production of vegetables 
andtilseeds. 

The uni vosity proposes to set 
up micro-situationai varietal 
demonstratiem plots fesr cultiva¬ 
tion of different crcfw at 30 sta¬ 
tions in the state to voify suit¬ 
ability under each micro-fanning 
situation. It would also organise 
veterinary clinical-cum-training 
canqis at diffnent places to treat 
animals and impart training to 
fanners in rearing and feeding 
cattle to ^ the maximum yield 
erf milk. Separate training camps 
would also be cuganised for rural 
women to impart training in the 
post-harvest technology and 
preservation of seasonal and off- 
seasonal vegetables. 

New Crop Varieties 

The S>er-e-ICashmir Univer¬ 
sity of Agricultural Sciences and 
Technology has developed 
SKAU-105 variety of rice which 
has a yield potential of 65 to 63 
quintals per hectare against 55 to 
M quintals per hectare in case of 
China-1039. 

According to the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Mr. M.A. Dar, the new va¬ 
riety has good head rice recovery 
and is moderately resistant to 
Mast. It has medium bold grains 
The variety would be released for 
cultivatkmby farmers during the 
nextseascui. 

Among the new varieties re¬ 
leased by tile uni venlty, after the 
Government of India gave Hs ap¬ 
proval, include 'Jhelum' and 
'Chenab*. Botii titeie varieties, re¬ 
leased last year, have a yield of 
60 to 65 quintals per hectare. 
While Ih^un' has been recran- 
mended for cultivation in the 
lower fadts of tiM Kashmir valley, 
'CMnMi'' has been sown in tiic 
tmiqierate zome» of Doda and 
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Poonch and in the lower belts of 
Kashndr. Both have moderate re¬ 
sistance to blast. 

Scientists plan to release a 
new variety of almond HS-2 
(MakhdoMn) which gives six to 
seven quintals in shell yield 
against 2.5 to 4.5 quintals in case 
of seedling types. Makhdoom va¬ 
riety is a mid-bloomer and es¬ 
capes cold stress to a large extent 
during flowering. It is a high 
yielding variety with a shelling 
percentage of about 40. Another 
variety "Waris' has been recom¬ 
mended for release. This variety 
has a shell yield of 6 to 6.5 quin¬ 
tals. It has large sized nuts with a 
shelling percentage of 43. 

In case of apples, scientists 


have tested with success ”3\ir- 
een" which is sweet. The fruit is 
small to medium sized and is re¬ 
sistant to mildew and scab. Its 
yield is better than "Delicious". 

A new variety of red apple, 
"Firdous" is resistant to powdery 
mildew and scab and other pests. 
It can be cultivated in temperate 
zones in the state and can be har¬ 
vested between mid-July to Au¬ 
gust. This is bound to provide a 
better market cover for the pro¬ 
ducers. 

Mr. Dar said Rar.ibir basmati 
variety matured 20 to 25 days 
earlier to Basmati-370. Its culti¬ 
vation had been recommended 
for non-traditional rice areas, it 
was a super fine variety. 


News from UGC 


Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 1st and 7lh Febru¬ 
ary, 1447 the following schedule 
of telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pice* of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

M TtaiHiniaaioii 
6.00 aA. to 7,00 s-m 

1.2.97 

TJiiderstanding Solar Activi- 

ly-ir 

"Effects Globalisation' 

"Bmisai; The Green Owarfs- 

r 

2.Z97 

"ThMtre Architecture - IV: 


Medieval Sanskrit Theatre" 
"Face to Face with Raj Bisari a" 
"Wooden Imprints: Block 
Printing" 

4.^97 

"Cloud Physics-1" 

"Stories in Stone" 

"Domestic Dogs-l" 

6.2.97 

'Career Counselling: .Masters 
in Business .Management" 
"Was alt the Training in Vain? 
Mascular Strength" 

"The Consumer Protection 
Act: Treating Patients as Con¬ 
sumers" 

Ilad TranainiaafoB 
1.00 pjn. to 2.00 pjti. 

1.2.97 

"Understanding Cinema-U: 
Camera Distance" 


Tamily Series : Working to 
Create Contentment-D" 

2.2.97 

No Telecast 

3.2.97 

"Efficient Lighting" 
"Classical Mechanics-lX i 
Symmetries" 

4.2.97 

"Silver Magic-U" 

"Integral Pedagogy Process - 
I: An Overview" 

"Relieving Pain through 
Tens" 

5.2.97 

"Mystery within Gulf of 
Kutch” 

"My City, My Paintings' 
"Quest for Primitive Vascular 
Plants-U" 

6.2.97 

"Dinosaurs in Gujarat" 
"Learning to be" 

"Preparation of Asprin" 

7.2.97 

"Conretising Algebra-I" 
"Human Rights and Indian 
Const! tution-I" 

"Brassica Compestris" 

Hindi Tdecaat 
HRI.- 6.00 ^ 6.30 cRS 

3.2.97 

"yPT -fi'Tlfl -ID : 

5.2.97 

"fi'flci Tifhra -FV" 

7.2.97 

We Congratulate.... 

Dr. CH. Sana swho hai tak¬ 
en ovo' aa Vke-ChancelhH’ of 
Gujarat Agricultural Univeni- 
ty, Sardar KrusUnagar (Dial. 
Banaaluaidia}. 
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BOOKREVIEW 


Chauvinistic Ideology 

Bhant KhiiMn Mobaaty* 


L^. ScBU: ladjaB Ancertora of Vedfe Aiyan*. Boad>ay, Bharatiya 
Vhtya BlkamB. Pp. 46. R*. 60/-. 


The attempt to find out socio¬ 
logical ctmtent in Vedic texts is 
no doubt a matter of serious re¬ 
search. Propounding a theory of 
this kind that Aryans are not a 
race but a cult and it has been an 
outcome cd a continuous process 
of reformation is certainly to be 
wdcome, if it takes into account 
some genuine issues of contradic¬ 
tions, left around it. The phenom- 
mon 'Aryan Diaspora' possi- 
biy to have taken place mudi ear¬ 
lier to 1500 BC should not be un¬ 
derstood in terms of cdonial in¬ 
vasion or the several other inva¬ 
sions made by Gredrs, Afghans, 
Mongols. Iraniatu, because tribes 
during that period were nomads 
or wandering tribes. Permanent¬ 
ly settled tribes on basis of which 
many civilisations have come into 
existence in the latto- period were 
very few and extremely scattered 
in nature. The movement from 
erne place to another looking for 
rtew settlements exclusively de¬ 
pending upon seasonal advan¬ 
tages, was very much a normal 
phenom«ion. In most cases the 
sudden movenrents were taking 
place due to certain natural di¬ 
sasters : flood, Mmine, drought 
and earthquake. L.N. Renu's 
ahistcH-ical observations and ec¬ 
centric interpretation of Vedic 


'tectum in English, 

CkSmai ColUge, P.O. CaUgMg, 
Dot, Vkubri, 733 334, Assem. 


texts and uncritical way of relat¬ 
ing Vedic period with the pre- 
vedic and stone age period, dubi¬ 
ously carries a strong political 
overtone. His anachremistte ap¬ 
proach over the Vedic texts and 
his inahility to back his thesis by 
h istorical evidence creates a great 
amount of confusion and suspi¬ 
cion over his commitment to the 
cause. 

The five small chapters Renu 
has developed in his book do not 
penetrate into the genealogy and 
its rdle in explaining the socio¬ 
political content of a text. 

In his first chapter Totemic 
Setting' he tries to project a sim¬ 
plistic view of totems, taboos, 
rites and rituak and its continu¬ 
ity in later Vedic texts. To claim 
the presence of these items exclu¬ 
sively an Indian or Aryan phe¬ 
nomenon is outrightly dogmatic 
Primitive pe<^ie not only in In¬ 
dia but in other parts of the world 
had similar kind of rdatioiahip 
with nature, animal kingdom and 
natural pheiusnenon. Taboos, to¬ 
tems riles and ceremonies of a 
particular pbee are to a great ex¬ 
tent constructed on the basis of 
certain geographical limitations, 
depending largely upon the 
amount of its necessity and avail¬ 
ability. The basic nature of aU 
these elements is very much 
structural in nature. In certain 
cases rituals have taken place in 


a simflar manner in two different 
societies, distinctly separated 
frmn each other geo-p<difically. 
The American Indian tribes in 
USA practise certain rituals in 
their society which are similar in 
nature to the rituals practised by 
the Aryans. Take for etample, the 
cremation ceremony in India 
which according to Renu, is cem- 
ducted by {(blowing the instruc¬ 
tions laid down in the Alharva 
Veda. The “Mohaves', one of the 
ancient American Indian trib«, 
observe certain rituak after the 
cremation. Gordon C. Baldwin 
ccunments, Tor four days follow¬ 
ing the crematiem, the mourning 
relatives drank no cold water, ate 
no salt or meal or fish. Mourners 
had to cut their hair, female to 
ear level, males to shoulder 
length. Along with the mourners, 
everyone who had touched or 
taken care of the corpse or who 
had made a speech had to go 
through a purification ritual'. 
(P.108, Indians of the Southwet, 
Capricon Books, New York, 
1970.) There is another point 1 
would like to make regarding the 
exclusiveness ot Indian heritage, 
formulated by Renu. He says 
while making list of Indian to¬ 
tems, taboos etc, there is no trace 
of any Central Asian heritage in 
them. So far as the Indian astrolo¬ 
gy and grammatical principles 
are c oncq ned, the dtsfinct forma¬ 
tive influence of Greek astrolo¬ 
gers, philologists and Central 
Asian schdars had a substantial 
rede to play. Many Indian sclud- 
ars, historians and archecdogists 
have asserted cl^rly in their 
works that the Vedic dvilisatkm 
had diakiguic rdationahip vdth 
Cemrd Asia and had a conthiu- 
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ous relationship of mutual ex¬ 
change of cultural, political and 
epistemolDgical views paving the 
way for mutual enrichment. This 
act of vague differentiation be¬ 
tween India and Central Asia 
done by Renu does not construct 
any material base for his hypoth¬ 
esis to stand on. 

Renu's adventure into con¬ 
troversies and historical contra¬ 
dictions in the succeeding three 
chapters has drawn impossible 
parallels, structural vagueness, 
distorted ethological data and 
pseudo pedantry on {^ilology. By 
comparing the emergence of 
Jainiitm, Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam with the emergence of 
Aryan cult Renu tries to establish 
that the Aryan cult is a religious, 
spiritual and philosophical 
movement and not the cultural 
politics of race The claim of 
Vedic texts as cult specific is sub¬ 
ject to an array of controversies 
In a similar fashion, the racial 
multiplicity, its specific historici¬ 
ty and its geo-cultural political 
distinction are twisted to be 
merged at a homogenous plane. 
The denial of racial distinction is 
to be considered as a manipula¬ 
tion of ethnological history and it 
shows Renu's ignorance of 
physiognomical diversity which 
is a material reality in India. 

The process of culturing of 
Indian dialects finally shaping 
out as common linguistic medi¬ 
um that is Sanskrit and the hy¬ 
pothesis of migration of Aryans 
to different parts of the ccmtinent 
in the later period are presented 
in a very ambiguous manner. Be¬ 
cause not a single argument of 
Renu conforms to any historical 
evidence. There is nothing objec¬ 
tionable in disputing the theorira 
formulated by the colonisers or 
the colonised theoretkians. But 
the way Renu has countered 
those historically established 


views exposes his amateur schol¬ 
arship and his sociopolitical am¬ 
bition. This kind of document 
will present a totally misleading 
history of India to the caste, creed 
and sect ridden Indian society. 
The recent uprising of the 
Brahminical chauvinism and 
caste, community based politics 
are tactfully accommodated 


while interpreting the Vedic 
texts. The convention of extrapo¬ 
lation, intrapcdatkHi and modifi¬ 
cation by the hdp erf which many 
Indian religious texts, scriptures 
and other similar documents 
were twisted in accordance with 
the necessity erf the upper caste is 
tactfully continued under a 
peelage>gic cover. 


COMMUNICA TION 


English Quo Vadis 


1 read Padma Jha's article, 
"English Quo VaJa" (Universily 
Nrros, Nov 11, "96) with interest. It 
gave in brief an outline of the de¬ 
velopment erf English language 
from 7th century onwards and 
tried to show as to how the lan¬ 
guage has evolved from its hum¬ 
ble beginnings to its present over¬ 
whelming spread as native lan¬ 
guage for Great Britain, Ireland, 
the USA. Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, second 
language for India, Pakistan, Af¬ 
rica, Philippines, Malaysia, 
Singapore and foreign language 
for Japan, China, Russia, West 
Germany and Saudi Arabia. 

It is not difficult to under¬ 
stand that English is able to 
spread far and wide only because 
of English colonialism. However, 
it must be admitted that the im¬ 
position of English in the colonial 
countries worked also to provide 
awareness of advanced political 
thought of the European renais¬ 
sance and consciousness of hu¬ 
man rights, and thus made way 
for the independence of the colo¬ 
nial countries. 

In India we have English as a 
second langua ge just for pragmat¬ 
ic reasons to serve as inter-sfole 
and union-state communications, 
and as such English must know 
its limitations.' 


We cannot get rid of History. 
English is a deliberately imposed 
language by an imperial govern¬ 
ment, and this never should be 
forgotten. English came to India 
for pragmatic reasons and is re¬ 
tained in India, again for prag¬ 
matic reasons It can never be¬ 
come a language in which we can 
think and dream. We think and 
dream only in our native languag¬ 
es. Original thiidcing comes only 
in one's own language 

It is oiJy wishful thinking of a 
handful of Indians that "the new 
generation thinks, talks and 
dreams” in English This is not true 
and it can never happen. 

English cannot take the place 
of our own languages, or, our na¬ 
tional language. If English is re¬ 
garded a second language in In¬ 
dia, it is our weakness. We should 
try to bring English to its deserv¬ 
ing position of a foreign language 
here. And this can be achieved, 
let it be said clearly, not by dis¬ 
carding English but by enriching 
Hindi and other Indian languag¬ 
es so that English may take a 
back-bench. 

Surendra Verjna 
Professesr and Head, 

Department of Non-Violence, 
Peace & Value Education, 
Parshwanath Vidyapeeth, 
Varanasi-221 005. 
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K. K BIRLA FOUNDATION 




I 


Proposals/Applicatkx^ are invited for the FourKiation's fottowing awards/schemes 
i) Saraswati Samman (Rs. 5 Lakhs) meartt for an outstanc^ literary work in an 
Indian language. 

H) Vyas Samman (Rs. 2.50 Lakts) for an outstanding work in Hirrdi. 

Hi) Bihari Puraskar (Rs. 75,000/-) meant for Hindi writers of Rajasthan only. 

iv) Shankar Puraskar (Rs. 1.50 Lakh) given for an outstanding work in Hindi on Irnlian 
Philosophy. Culture and Art. 

v) Vachasptati Puraskar (Rs. 75.000/-) for any work written ki Sanskrit. 

vi) G. D. Birta Award for Sdenttfic Research (Rs. 1.50 Lakh). 

vii) K. K. Birta Foundation Awards for Sports (2 awards each canyirrg Rs. 75,000/-). 
viU) K. K. Birta Fourtdation Fellowships tor Joumaiists. 

ix) K. K. Birta FourKfation Fellowships in Comparative Indian Literature. 

Last dates gerreraity between 15 March and 31 March. 1907 Full details and 
Proposat/Application Forms etc. may be obtained from the Fourtdation's office. 

Hindustan Times House, 10th Floor. 18-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhl-110001. 


# Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur j 

Centre for Educational Technology ! 

Anmwnc—ttwrwBitimty d Co m ple t * UG/PG Vtd»e C out— by nikwtiHeculty ol U.T. Kharagpw I 


(X)lff>LETE COtmSES AVAILABLE M : 




DICaTAL MAGE PROCESSING 

41 


Ihr 

MACtMC DRIVES 1 

36 


Ihr 

MACtONE DRIVES N 

35 


Ihr 

HOOELLmG A SMULATION OF OYNAWC SYSTEMS 

22 


Ihr 

SWrrCHMG A FINTTE AUTOMATA TICORY 

33 


Ihr 

VLSI cmcurrs a systems 

41 


llw 

DIGITAL SIGNAL PROCESSING 

36 


Ihr 

INTT»OUCTK>N TO DATABASE MANA6EIKNT 

40 


Ihr 

NUMERICAL ANALY^ A ALGORfTHHS 

40 


llu 


fO% Di»ccnjrtt ottmnd to AtCTE/UGC M ppfvtfmti Inmtitulfona 


For detmllmd content of the eotnt mAn f ani m ll on/p Imelng d ordm, pham eanlaet ; 

Bawl Bt MW ac h w y 

Canira for EducaHonai Toctmotegy, HT Kharagpur, 721202 
Pbitm: (0»a2) 55221.5024.77203, EJdfi: 32n; Fax; (0122Q seen 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


DMYAN PRABODHINl MANDAL'S 
SHKEfi MALUKASJUN 
COLLEGE OF ARTS h 
COMMERCE, 

CANAOOMA - COA. 
Fli-643109 

SnUATIONS VACANT 

Applicatimu invited fn^ the In¬ 
dian Citi/enA <inlv f«ir fitihjwtnf; ptiat 
I Priadpal 

QoalificAHotu A Rirperlanc* : 

• i An appr<ivvd (caciter in a or 

L'nivei^ity. with (-i>ntHbulH>n tu edu* 
t:ati4ina< innovatKrfiA. di’si^n 'if nfw 
ind tTim<'u)a«‘ 

b) CtKni academic K‘<«ird wnth Hi D dv- 
Rhfc or an «H{uiva lent puhSii)hv*d wiirk 
and atleAhtn wan- tit learhin/ cxperi- 
cfict at leN Vi t»i ivt Hirer >4 aUivv. jn » 
i-olltTtv uruniVer^Mv 
Ok 

l.iMNi atadt-mu rixurd w^lh 

de^Ttfv and at IraA* li< Year> nt loavlv- 
inj; cipertvncv at Iwc' tti hH-tun.‘r, or 
aKi%-e in a Ctdiej^v iir C’nivvrMtv 
Scalt ol Pay ; Ka Ti 7(>(>->?00 plu> ai- 

lowancw a(> pTft*nlH'd b> Crthi <;iiV' 

I’Tnmvntff I njA-cr*'**.' 

Note Sclented vand^date hav.np 
Hi n d«^r%i- wili N- eligible tiir>faie 
id Kk 4VWV-after fiv v years rv);u- 
lar wri :ve as Print ipal and t andidati- 
hav’ng M I'll’.! di-Kr«.-c wi!' tx' eltjUibli- 
U*r Ihs*- .v,.ale afi»-r > year* scrv'cc as 
f'nnc'.pa) («< approval oi Cxia 

l.'nivorsitv and > -oa il<ivvmmi.-nl 
The scn-icc ralv*> pTt’>fXilH,*d bv the 
OcA* l-nsvcrjiitv and fWtji H-flf tv ap- 

plicablr b*r the fttwts 

Fcno>n«» who aiv airradv emp!«ived 
shall «'nd thrir applicatuin” thnnigh prop¬ 
er edianiH'! Break m sc-rvicv should be ac- 
ctiuntod lor IntcrvAted carvdkiaitfA should 
Apply givinj^ full detaih uf aradeinic qual- 
Uicatinm fnnnS S.C. unwarda clearly in¬ 
dicating the uf Krrad. marka MXtrvd 

and cU»&/diviMOi\ obtained at all public 
eaarninattons. teaching experience, date of 
birth, etc. 

True cupicA nf ^tatementa of maria of 
all public examinatiorUi paaaea idkiulil Ih? 
encktsed, AppHcathmr duly completed in 


a]} reapvcte ahouid be aenr ta the address 
given below, widiln t5 days from the date 
ol publication (rf the advertisement. 

Dr. P.S. Kinnerkar, 

Clharse Towerii, 

Opp. Don B(tsco, 

St. IneZ'PanaiL 
Goa. 

CanacofU Sccretery 

11.1.1997 Dtiyan Prabodhini Mandal 


BASEUOS POULOSE U 
CATHOLICOSE COLLEGE 
P1RAVOM-6B6664 

WANTED 

1 I.eiCuret in C<*mputer Applications 
(Communitvi 

2 l.ffturer in Business Administraiion 
(Open) 


3. Lecturer in Electronic* (Community) 

4. Lecturer in Mathematics (Open) 

5- Lecturer in Statistics (Community) 

6. Lecturer in Law (Part-time) (Open) 

7. Librarian IV grade 
3- L.D. Typist. 

(Qualification : as per M.G. University 
and Kerala C<>vt. rules). 

Ail posts are permanent. Apply to die 
Principal, Baselios Poulose II Catholicosc 
College, Piravom - 6366M within one 
month from the date of publication of 
this notification. Application form fur 
lecturers can be obtained from the college 
on payment of R.s. UlO/- m person or 
Rs. 110/- bv DO and for Librarian and 
Typist Ks, SO/' in person or Rs. 60/'byDD 
payable at I’iravom branch of any sched¬ 
uled bank. 

Baselic*^ Mount 

11).] PRINCIPAL 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION i 

i FRENCH GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS/FEUOWSHIPS FOR THE TEACHERS 
! OFFRENCHLANGUAGE.UTERATURE AND CIVILISATION 1997-1996 i 
j Applications are ipyitsd from Indian NNronaJs holdmg M A degree m French Language | 
jand Uteralure lor award of Scholarships and Fellowships for the following 
' proyammes 

I Category A : To foHow a course m Methodology of French as a Foretgn Language. 

I 1 FeNoerehlp Duration 1 or 3 months 

12 Schelarshbi Durabon 1 acadertuc year | 

{C at egory B : 

[ 1 Feltewetiip : 

' tn orde* to enable research scholars (or high level research or for submission of a Ph.O 
i ^sis 

] Duretton 1 or 3 months 
! 2 Schoterehip i 

I To prepare a D E A. (D^lome a Etudes Approfondies) or a D E.S S (D 9 >tomed'Etudes 
I Superieures Speciahsies) This scholarship may be renewed 
‘ Duration One acadarruc year 

Category C : 


CaffyMates who are dew^g Ph 0 in India who are going to meet experts and to | 
coHect documeniBbori unavailable m Iruia I 

DwaAen t or 3 monBis | 

2 Scholanhip; 

To Mow a course m translabon or mterpratabCKi ui a renowned school specialising m 
trarwiabonAnterprelabon 

Duratton 1 to 3 academic years dependkig on the oourse to be pr^iared 
^ 4 )p(icaeon forms may be from the Univeisity Qrante Comnr^sion (IC-I) 

Seebon, Bahadurshe^ Zafar Marg. New De9u-2. The last daffis for receb^ of appMcabons 
m tfieU Q C ^hcecomplatad is 17.2 97. 

-davp 823 (14)96 
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HIMACHAL FRADEW 
UNIVBRSmr 

RECRUmiBNT BAANOI 
SHlMlA-moOS 

SPECIAL RECRUmiENT IHtlVE FOR 
saidRJLSD CASTE AND SCHEP- 
ULBD TRIBE CAND1DA7BS 
AppMcations «re invited (on pre* 
scribed form) for the poets of Lecturer in 
die pay scak of Rs. 22DI>*^X)0 in the fol¬ 
lowup sut^ccte of Teaching Depds. <re- 
served only for Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe candklates), »o as In reach 
the Deputy R^istrar, Recruitin^t Branch, 
alongwith a crossed ttidian PosMl ^rder of 
Rs.25/- payable Ut the Finance Officer by 
Mmaaiy 19,1997; 

a) For Sdiaduled Caste Category: 

Hiyiica*!, Botetty-l, Comnerce-I. 
Educethm*! (Spl-Ondidates with spt- in 
Environment Edvcatiiin. Mathematics Fd- 
ucatkm. Teaching «if Physical and Biology 
Sciences. Computer Education. Education¬ 
al Managen^t. Fducattonal Phiku»ophy/ 
Socii’icpy and Education uf Disadvantag¬ 
es inctudifp Education of TrtbaL Sched¬ 
uled Castes and Wiunen; Ni»n*format Edu¬ 
cation will Iw preferred), 

EtpUak-1, Law-1, Uadwmatica-l, 
Bi»-T«chiaDUpy-1 CSpl. in hranunotogy)., 
Fhytkal Bdocatioa-L Paindos'l 

b) For SdMMlalad Tr0M Category: 

BacitttM MaaagesMht'L Com- 
mcrce^L Edaeatfoa-USpl. will be the 
same as mentioned against the post of Lec¬ 
turer in Education at a) above), Econom* 
ka-1. CoMpoter S^eoco-l, Phyaica-l, 
Physical EdncatioB-l, Mosic’l (Vocal)- 
The qualifies boos for the above men¬ 
tioned p<»ts will bo made available unth 
the appHcation form. 

Candidatns ahvady in service should 
^nd their applications diruugh pr«iper 
diannel. An advance copy, however, may 
be sent direct. 

The ripjlMlity of every candidate will 
be determined on the basis of qualifka- 
lions acquired hf him uptu the iMt date 
haed for the receipt of appSkatkun. 

Ondidates called lor interview wil! 
have tu onne to ibv place of dur interview 
at dieirown expenses and bnip with diem 
their OT^inai noeaich papers, degrees and 
certificates, etc. for verification. 

The Untvns'ty reserves die ri^it to 
fill up or not m fin the posts or lo call 
<mly suitabk candidates for interview. The 
nun^ier cd poMfi m be fiHed may vary. 

i^ipticatkm fitfBi aloiqpv^ detailed 
qusHficatfaais and the other com tekw fc can 
be (dnained from die Oepi^ Ri^sam, 
Racrmhmailt Brandi on payment of 
R». 2Sf‘ in cash or by maldc^ a w r itt en 


requmt to him icctjmpankd lay self^ad* 
diusmd envelope of B K10 cma. lefdi potb 
age stamps affixed Rs. 2/* and a 
Postol Older of Rs. 2S/* drawn in favour 
of Finance Officer of the Univenity. 

NMi : 1. AppKcad^ia rec^ved on 
plain paper, not m ctwdormiiy with die 
rvquimnents as specified above, also in 
the application form and received after the 
last date will not be entertained. 

2. Persons %eho have applied eaiikr 


to* die above cMiitkMitd posts (except Ls'C’ 
tumn in Physical Education and Painting 
tor S.C. GSlegury; and Le^rm in Physi- 
od Educatiofi ^ Musk fVocsl) fen ST. 
categmy) against Advt. No. 2/9b, dated 
24,9.96 need not m apply again. However, 
they may send additku^ iidbnnation. if 
any. 


CRJ. LaUi 
RKIISTRAR 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


AppBealwns «• ifiv««d up to iaA97 fof th» toltowing WTipenuy posts In #!• H.?rs 
Otfics ot ths Councit. N«w D«M 

ADVT. 1/»7:- TECHNICAL OFHCER (MAIWOEMENT INFORMATION) (RE. 
SERVED FOR SC) hi Ih* scM* o( ptiy ol Ra IOWMO.23dO.EB.7S.UOO). 
QUAUFICATION A EXPERIENCE : ESSENTIAL ; Masisr OsgtM m Scisnet or 
Intormalion ScMncs plus S ysATS txpoiisncs In (ntemutPon systsms hidudng 
Oats prsparation lor Data Ba» Managamarh Systsms 

DESIRABLE .-Expariancs in woiLine with OmSpackaga on tnid-rwgacompul- \ 

i 

JOB DESCRIPTION: Suparvising lha collaction and prsparation ol data tor the i 
vanoos MIS on Extramural Rasaatch Pfoiaet ate Tha Otiiear will ba rasponsWa ! 
lor tha varification ol data validation, coding arxl praparalian ol data to siat ; 
structural changes vdianavar raquirad ! 

ADVT. M7:- MANAGEMENT INFORMATION OPERATOR (RESERVED FOR ; 
ST) in ths aeala at pay Ra 120O«>.tS00.EB-«0-2g4O). 

QUAUFICATION • EXPERIOICE : ESSENTIAL; (1) Bachelors degree wtth ; 
Malhematics/SUttPhysics/Economics or Commerce with Stat (!i) One yea. exp* 
nance in Onhne Data Entry. Codmg and compilatian ol Data 
DESIRABLE : Diploma in compular adatKa (mirimum 6 monlhi rfciratton Item a 
rapuiad Inshtuta) 

AGE; For Advt. No 1:35 yaore and for Advt No 2:2S years as on 18 2.1997 SO j 
ST carxtldatss ars allowed lelaxalion m accordance wrth l3ovt ol India Rises m : 
lores. I 

General CondHione. Atxwe posts ere temporary Ixfl likely to continue. Penswn- j 

Biy benefits ars adnxssifale Appheatian loma tor the post ol Technical Otiicet j 
(Manage m en t h ihi mi a t h in) A other mfcxmallon are obtamabte Irom the Direclot | 

General, IndranCouned of Medkral Research (Admiv I Section) Post Box No 4911 ; 

Ansaii Nagar. New Delhi Fonns (My eompMed should be sent to the awne j 
adihuss 

For the post ol Mwiegement In to r meb on Operaaor, appScalion on plain piaper ; 

gnring tun paiticuUfs should be sent 10 Bis above adWaas. ahxigwHh one altssted 

copy ot the latest passport size photograph and attaslad copy ol cerWical*' 
lasWnontais inckMng casta cartlttcata 

CaivMalas caHsd kir personal ifacussion and TeMhmarviaw lor both tha posts 
wdl ba paid second class rad tare by the shortest rode. No DA is admissMe- No. 
TA®A is adnsssibla kx joining »» post or on tarmitiAtion ol appomtmant 
Applications ot employoas working isidar lha CaidmVState GovlTSetm Govt <md 
Govt. CoidroRed Undaitakinga ihoUd ba sent SmiuiBi their amployers and should 
ba racaivsd batOia *1# ckMlng data atongwHh lha cartflesda ot lha employer that 
the applicant wg be ralievad wHhin Ihrea monM ol hia/her racalpl ot appolnhnenl 
orders. Advance copies wM ba oor»ldered $ub(acl to die eorxAtion that a "No 
ObjacHon OrttflcMe' fiom lha employar Is produead at lha fcne ol lesVInleivlew 

Appkealions raeahrad after lha doNng data a« not be eooaklered The name ol 
die post appked tor must be IndtoM on the applicallan. ImximptaMttala appRea- 

bons wM not ba en ta twlned. Uta Counc* raaaivai tha right to shoiHiM the 
appdeadm to ba cMM lor laaMnlnrviaw. 

ANY CANVt«aNQ BY OR KHALF OF THE CW®I0ATE(S) OR OTINaNO 
POUnCAL OR OTHER OUTSIDE IWUSWX WITH REGARD TO THE SE- 
LECnONtTSCRUTTMENT SHALL BE COtfflIDEIffiD AS OISQUAUFICA'DON, 


3t> 
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INDIRA GANDHI INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH, 
[-"Sv;-! MUMBAI 

I (Deemed University) 




An Advanced Research Institute 
Established by the Reserve Bank of India 


M.PHIL7Ph.D. PROGRAMME IN DEVELOPMENT POLICY : 1997-98 

IGIDR invites applications for admission to its M Fliil Pfi D Programme commencing in August 
1997 The Institute a Deemed University under the UGC Act conducts a M PhiUPh D Programme 
in Development Policy The M Phil Programme is of two years duration and the Pti D is normally 
expected to be completed within lour years of loining the inslilule Only those candidates who pass 
a set of Comprehensive Examinations in the first two years alter admission to the inslitult will be 
eligible for admission to the Ph D Programme 

A. Eligibility : Minimum qualifications lor admission include one of Ihe following degrees or 
their equivalents (i) hi A m Economics with at least inaiks lii) MBA MMS willi at least i,0'. 
marks and with a Bachelor's Degree in either Economics Engineering or the Ptiysii.al Snrvir.es uii) 
M.Sc. in Physical Sciences Mathematics Operations Research or Statistics with at i' lisl 
marks (tvj M Tech B Tech. B E or equivalent willi at lea.sl 60''- marks (Note Pnor knowledije (i| 
Economics, wtiile helpful, is not essential lor llie Programme Howevr'r acquasntai«;-i willi some 
Mathemetics, esp Calculus is essential) Candidales who expect to complete itie qualifying exams 
for these degrees before 15th July 1997 may also apply 

B. financial Assistance : The SlixJenis pursuing the Programme will re'r eive a nir.rirfil,- 
sitpend ol Rs 4000 tor the M Phil Programme and Hs 5000 on-;,- they quahfv Kr 111- nti Ij 
Programme. sub|ect to llieir fulfilling the terms and conditions framed t-y the Institute trran time to 
time, in this regatd All students ate requited to pinvide Researcti Assistani.e !r> tas.iiltv 

The first semester begins in August 1997 ruitrcm fees lor ttie Programme ai-i Rs tnCK) prr 
semester Limited multi sealed hostel accommodation is available on the rrampus 

C. Admission Procedure : Selection will be based on ttie candxJale s past academic record 
and performance in the written test and interviews conducted by the Institute The decision ol llu- 
Selection Committee will be final 

Application Forms ; Prospectus and application lonns can be obtained from the Admissions 
Office. tGIDR. Gen A K Vakiya Marg Gotegaon (East) Mumbai-400 065 on payment ol Rs 100 in 
cash (non-refundable) at the Institute's office during Monrlay Friday or by writing to the Admis.sinns 
Office and enclosing a crossed Bank Draff lor Hs 100 in favour of IGIDR payable at Mumbai 
Payment in any other form will not be accepted Completed applications must be received latest by 
March 25. 1997. 

Written Test and Interview All stKirtlisfed candidales will be required to appear tor a written te.sl 
wtih an emphasis on quantilalive skills arid the candidates found suitable will be interviewed The 
test and interviews will be held in Mumbai in June/July 1997 Second class return rail lare by the 
shortest route wit! be paid to all the candidales appearing for test/inlerview 
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Profile of Growdi 

Higher technical education in India dates back to I9th century 
when Thomson College of Civil Engineering was established by the 
British at Roorkee in 1847 to impart degree level education in Engi¬ 
neering & Technology. Thesetting up of the Tata Institute of Science at. 
Bangalore in 1909 provided the initial impetus to the growth of techni¬ 
cal education in India. The setting up of Delhi Polytechnic in 1940, 
later named as Delhi College of Engineering, and College of Technolo¬ 
gy at Guindy, Madras in 1944, helped in the development of centres for 
creation of quality manpower to man the industries in pre-indepen¬ 
dent India In fact when India became independent, there were 46 
irutitutioru in India of which, 42 offered undergraduate degree level 
programmes while only 4 offered postgraduate programmes. Soon 
after independence India launched a major programme of expansion 
and diversification of higher education in all sectors including agri¬ 
culture, medicine and engineering. 

Table I depicts the profile of growth of higher education in the 
country during the period 1950-1992. 


Table! 

Growth of Higher Educational Institutions in the Country 
over the Period 1950 to 1992 


Instiiutions 

1950 

1960 

1970 

J980 

1989 

1992 

Universities 

37 

65 

109 

129 

179 

194 

Engineering 

Colleges 

58 

118 

163 

226 

283 

342 

Medical 

Colleges 

30 

61 

100 

108 

139 

150 

Dental 

Colleges 

3 

6 

9 

13 

35 

56 

Agricultural 

Colleges 

33 

81 

108 

117 

132 

150 

Total 

161 

331 

489 

593 

768 

892 


Smims' 1. Outturn of Sciottific A Technical Manpower in India, CSIR, VoL II Engi¬ 
neering A Technology. 1993 

2. Engineering Manpower Devdopment — A National Perspective, Report 
DCE/NC/94, Nodal Centre. DeBii CoDege of Engineerii^ Sept 1994 

Table U gives the profile of growth erf hi^er technical education 
in India over the period of 1947-1989. 


ElBmr; 

^rnNBUtSDIGB 


* Principal, Delhi College of Engineermg, Kadimere Gale, 
DeOii-llO m. 





Table n 

Niunber of Engi neeri ng and Techaologjr InatWoticHM 
_from m7to i»89 


VeW 

Institutions 


Pnframme at D^frrfnl levels 





Master s 

PC. 

Ba^telar 



rVyrcf 

Dearer 

Diftioma 

Pry re* 

T947 

46 

0 

4 

0 

42 

1950 

58 

1 


1 

53 

1955 

80 

1 

14 

2 

74 

I9ts0 

118 

2 

27 

5 

in 

1965 

151 

■m 

/ 

37 

9 

114 

1970 

163 

20 

62 

14 

155 

1975 

179 

32 

84 

22 

169 

1980 

226 

41 

94 

19 

21b 

1985 

358 

58 

115 

I6 

347 

1989 

383 

74 

143 

17 

372 


; Outturnf't Sv'iunttnca Technical Marip«rt*'*T in Inciia. CSIR Vol. tl Fneinuerin); tk T»nhnuliPt;y. 1UU3 


ll is pertinrni to no*e that the growth in higher 
technical education during the above period is ap¬ 
proximately nOO'ic which issignilicantly higher than 
that in the agriculture, 500% anJ MeJicine. 500% 
thereby indicating the high priority accorded to 
higher technical education in the successive 5 year 
plans. Engineering and technology educational in¬ 
stitutions offering degree and higher degree 
programmes have grown from 45 in 1947 to 542 in 


1989. 

The 7-fold increase in the number of institutions 
till 1992 has resulted into a cumulative turnover of 
staggering by high numbers ot highly qualified 
workforce comprising on 14 dcvtorate degree hold¬ 
ers, 71,408 holding ma.slers degrees and over two 
lakh bachelors’ degre»> noldets Tables 111 IV and V 
give details of the outturn of B I- /M F and PhD* 
for the period 1984-92 


Table 111 


State tc Uakai Tenitory-wue Total Outtura of 
DoctoralJTcgree Holder a in En gineering 


htatnr i>f Siatr 


Number of Doctiffute Drjfrjr k« 

1 t*v 

AnJhra Pradt'sh 

31 

SO 


MO 

Bihar 

18 

42 


60 

Chandigarh 


20 


20 

Delhi 

423 

366 


789 

Gujarat 

41 

43 


84 

Haryana 

28 

29 


57 

Karnataka 

624 

286 


910 

Kerala 

I 

9 


10 

Madhya Pradesh 

44 

31 


72 

Maharashtra 

590 

285 


875 

Orissa 

10 

5 


15 

Punjab 

7 

18 


25 

Rajasthan 

22 

18 


40 

Tamil Nadu 

490 

302 


792 

Uttar Pradesh 

832 

397 


1229 

West Bengal 

426 

388 


814 

Total 

3607 

2328 


6614 


Smtci: NThfIS, Nudal Centre Kirpurt, DCE, 1994. 
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TabUlV 

State 4c Union Tecritoiy-wi«e Tcrtal Outturn of 
Maater’a Degree Holdm in Engineering 4c 
Tedite>Iogy for die period 1950-1989. 

Ntme of Stote Number of Mnta't Depot HoUtn In 
Enfliteering 6f Technology 



7950^7983 

19^4-19^9 

1950-7989 

Andhra Pradesh 

2592 

1653 

4245 

Assam 

13 

97 

ISO 

Bihar 

682 

538 

1220 

Chandigarh 

919 

304 

1223 

Delhi 

2373 

2263 

4636 

Goa 

44 

54 

98 

Gujarat 

1526 

407 

1933 

Haryana 

261 

200 

461 

Karnataka 

5032 

2641 

7673 

Kerala 

1443 

755 

2198 

Madhya Pradesh 

1004 

799 

1803 

Maharashtra 

6070 

2829 

8899 

Orissa 

143 

219 

362 

Punjab 

242 

318 

560 

Rajasthan 

707 

853 

1560 

Tamil Nadu 

7152 

4965 

12117 

Uttar Pradesh 

8075 

3871 

11946 

West Bengal 

7364 

3000 

10364 

Total 

45642 

25766 

71408 

Stale 4c Union Territory-wise Annual Outturn of 


Poetgradttate Diploma Holders 
during 1984-1992 

Nome of Stote Number of PoelgroOuote Orr^er HoUer* In 
En/tnurtaf b Technology 



hfumber 

Percnitagr 

Bihar 

120 

5 

Delhi 

137 

6 

Gujarat 

164 

7 

Karnataka 

89 

4 

Maharashtra 

174 

8 

Rajasthan 

135 

6 

Tamil Nadu 

178 

8 

Uttar Pradesh 

1166 

52 

West Bengal 

96 

4 

Total 

2259 

100 


Swrcv: Outturn of Scientific & Tcchnicat Manpower in 
India, CSIR. Vol II Ei^ineering Ic Technobgy, 1993. 


Table V 

Outturn of Badidor’s Degree Holttes in 
Engineering 4c Technology from different 
inatitutiims, having die outturn of 2000 
or more during the period 1984-1992. 


Nome of InotUuHon Outturn from 

1984-1992 

PercaiUge of tkt 
Outturn 

Inst, of Engg. Cai. 

16440 

7.6 

Faculty of Engg. k. 

Tech., Jadavpur 

3112 

1.4 

Delhi College of Engg. 

ZSBO 

1.3 

Govt. College of Engg. 
Pune 

2763 

1.2 

Faculty of Engg. & Tech. 
Vadodara 

2723 

1.2 

College of Engg 
Trivandrum 

2585 

1.1 

Ms. Ramaiah Inst, of 
Tech., Bangalore 

2467 

1.1 

L.D. College of Engg. 
Ahmedabad 

2379 

1.1 

.Manipal Institute of 
Technology, Manipal 

2214 

1.0 

Birla Vishvakamia 
Mahavidhyalaya, 

V. Vidhya Nagar. 

2200 

1.0 

Regional Eng. College, 
Srinagar 

2116 

0.97 

Institute of Elect. & 
Telecom Engg., Delhi 

2077 

0.96 

University of Roorkee 

2073 

0.95 

Zakir Husain College of 
Engg. tc Tech., Aligarh 

2054 

0.94 

Govt. Engg. College 
Jabalpur. 

2037 

0.94 


Seercf; NTMIS, Nodal Centre Report, DCE, 1994. 


The total contribotum is approsdmately 23.76% of the total 
outturn from 342 colleges. 

The setting up of IITs in the 1960’s have provid¬ 
ed a major thrust in the direction of postgraduate 
educaticMi and research comparable to the world 
standards. The IITs altme have produced 6500 mas- 
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ter's degree holders, attd 3000 doctorates besides 
over 35000 bachelcos in technology. In fact the IITs 
ccHitribution to PC’s and Ph.D.'s greatly out mem¬ 
bers the oigineeiing colleges in India. While the 
outturn cd nTs is undouldedly high as per the Indi¬ 
an standards, it is important to realise that the stu¬ 
dents pi^ulation in UTs is nothing c(»nparable to 
the reputed universities and institutions in ad¬ 
vanced countries. 

The UTs, however, have retained their focus on 
quality of their produce and it is this factor alone 
which has established them as the centres of excel¬ 
lence in technology education and research. The 
only other instirutions in India which are able to 
match the UTs in terms of the quality of education 
and research are USc Bangalore (formerly Tata In¬ 
stitute of Science) and to some extent the University 
of Roorkee The UTs have undoubtedly contributed 
to brain-drain but the phenomenon is not so much 
because of the education in the UTs but the attrac¬ 
tions which the advanced West provided to the tal¬ 
ented bright graduates of these instirutions. While 
the UTs still continue with their focus on quality and 
are able to attract the very best to (oin the faculty as 
well as the academic programmes, the engineering 
colleges are increasingly becoming least attractive 
for the young talents to join the faculty positions. 
This, in turn, has become one of the major impedi¬ 
ments for improvement of quality of teaching and 
research in these colleges and has seriously ham¬ 
pered their quest for excellence. 

It is with this background one has to see the 
manpower support currently being provided by the 
engineering institutions in the higher technical edu¬ 
cation sector. The Indian industry is largely depen¬ 
dent upOT 330 odd colleges for its manpower needs. 
The best from the UTs and other pioneering institu¬ 
tions continue to migrate abroad contributing to 
brain-drain which has assumed alarming propor¬ 
tions lately. 

Rqiiosal Imbalmice 

The regional imbalance is clearly depicted in 
Table VL 

It may be seen that the two states, namely. UP 
and Bihar, having the highest population, have the 
least mmtber cd engineering degree level institu- 
tioas whereas, the snutller and less populated states, 
namely, Tamilnadu & Andhra Pradesh have 48 and 
34 degree level engineering iitstitutions respective¬ 
ly. in tact, based cm state peculation, UP has 0.11 
institutians per million whereas, the figures for 
Tamihiachi & Andhra Pradesh are 0.84 and 0.49 


Table VI 

Regjioaal Imbalance in respect trf location of 
Engineering lae U t u ti oiw In Indie 


Name of Stale 

Numlwr cf 

Enjj;. IhsIUuHohs 

Per Million 
Popuhiion 

Maharashtra 

92 

1.12 

Tamil Nadu 

48 

0.84 

Andhra Pradesh 

34 

0.49 

Delhi 

4 

0.40 

Madhya Pradesh 

17 

0.25 

Bihar 

10 

0,11 

Uttar Pradesh 

16 

0 11 


million respectively. As of today, 2/3rd of the total 
number of engineering colleges are located in the 
southern part of India whereas, the Central, North, 
West and East combined have only 1 /3rd of total 
engineering colleges. What is difficult to understand 
is that while the southern states allowed the pri¬ 
vately owned mushremm growth of teaching shops- 
cum-engineering colleges during the 70s and the 
80s, the states, beyond Andhra Pradesh in the upper 
India, played a deaf ear to the emerging needs of 
manpower development in engineering and tech¬ 
nology The AJCTE has, by now, granted its charter 
to most of these privately managed engineering col¬ 
leges with ease and speed! The prime issue is as to 
what sort of growth of higher technical education 
can be considered feasible for the states where such 
a massive expansion of technology has not taken 
place? The regional imbalance is a problem to be 
tackled within the constraints of massive uitemploy- 
ment of engineering graduates as at present 

The PnrfeuioMl Sodelfes 

Besides the engineering colleges and the UTs, 
the professional societies such as Institution of Engi¬ 
neers (India), Aeronautical Scxriety of India, Indian 
.Metals Society, Institution of Electronics & Telecan- 
munication Engineers (lETE), etc have made signif¬ 
icant contribution to the continuing education of the 
serving engineers. Table VU shows the outturn from 
the professional Associateship Exaimnaticms to the 
growth of engineering k technology manpower in 
India over a period of 1990 to 1992. It is important to 
realise that the Associateship Examination of these 
professicmal societies, approved as equivalent to 
the degrees of the universities, is special signifi¬ 
cance as these examinations are specifically de¬ 
signed for the professiemat proficiency besides the 
preparation fw the modem requirement for engi- 
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Table Vn 

Aasodate Menberahip Examination — No. of 
candidatea paaaed during period - 1990 to 1992 


SpccMmlion B E /B.E. Tech. 

__ B.Sc. Engg. 

Aeronautical Engineering 223 

Ceramics Engineering 299 

Chemical Engineering 9219 

Civil Engineering 56089 

Electrical Engineering 24120 

Mechanical Engineering 52747 

Metallurgical Engineering 3669 


Source "Relevant Tei-hnical Manpdwer Development Challen- 
ges Ahead" Review of NTMIS ■ 93. 

neering & technology design, manufacturing and 
managements. The role of these professional societ¬ 
ies has, however, .so far been supplementary to the 
higher technical educational institutions but now 
onwards, these societies are to increasingly meet the 
requirements of effective linkages between the in- 
du.stries and the institutiorvs They are to re-design 
their courses for effectively imparling continuing 
education to assure a competitive edge for the work 
force in engineering and technology pursuits. These 
societies have, therefore, to expand their wings to 
encompass a greater horizon of educational and 
professional activities than they have catered to so 
far Besides the re^orientation in the institutional 
objectives, it is the management structure of the 
institutions that needs to undergo drastic changes 
along the direction of TQM. 

Total Quality Management of Technical 
Education System 

Total quality management has recently K-come 
highly relevant as a management philosophy for the 
higher technical institutions The demand of quality 
assurance at world standards as per ISO 9000/lS 
14000, coupled with the pressure of global competi¬ 
tion is causing compulsions, both in the manufac¬ 
turing as well as in the service sector of the economy 
to re-orient the management perspective. It is not 
only the quality of the end product but thequality in 
everything that has to be the main thrust of this new 
management initiative. Besides quality, the produc¬ 
tivity is the second most important concern in the 
modem cranpetitive environment. 

Higher technical educational institutions are to 
meet the challenges of human resource develop¬ 
ment commensurate with the emerging require¬ 


ments of the industries and the service seefor 
organisations. The management of higher technical 
education has therefore to gear itself to meet these 
challenges. The idea is to practice TQM as a man¬ 
agement philosophy within the four walls of the 
institutions so that thestudents gain, besides knowl¬ 
edge, the attitudes and the work ethics vital for the 
success in today’s highly competitive world. They 
have also to exhibit a grefter commitment to the 
society and the environment to which they rightly 
belong and to which they aspire to serve. 

Further, the role of higher technical education 
has evidently become highly significant, specially 
in view of the added constraints of technology 
upgradation in the industries. This exercise is to be 
carried out more frequently than in the decades of 
70s and 80s. The oil crisis of 1974 has updoubtly 
accelerated the pace of development of energy effi¬ 
cient systems. The requirements of R&D, energy 
audit and environmental considerations have 
thrown new challenges to engineers and these have 
been to some extent met in both the developing as 
well as the developed countries. However with the 
beginning ol the era of globalisation of economy, the 
engineers have been brought face to face with many 
new challenges These include quality assurance at 
world levels, productivity to remain cost competi¬ 
tive, highly innovative product designs to ensure 
conservation of energy and environment and expert 
maintenance support for trouble free operation. In 
addition, the engineers of today as well as, the engi¬ 
neers of tomorrow have to exhibit a much greater 
concern for the society and the environment. The 
human face of technology has to become more evi¬ 
dent in pursuits of engineering excellence from now 
onwards so as to achieve a greater public apprecia¬ 
tion of engineering and technology advances and 
their impact on the quality of life of people. 

The Pressing Problems 

Aga inst the above new requirements, the higher 
technical educational institutions in India are pres¬ 
ently facing a number of teething problems arising 
out of faculty shortage, obsolescence in the laborato¬ 
ries, upgradation of skills of the technicians and 
above all the resource crunch. The management of 
these institutions has so far kept itself almost aloof 
to the management practices prevailing in the in¬ 
dustries. As a result these institutions have become 
highly unproductive besides exhibiting a perpetual 
divorce with the industry and the society. It is im- 
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portant to realise that it is the pressure of the market 
ctunpetiHon that keeps the industries on their toes. 
The lack of competiticm in the higher technical edu- 
caticat sector and easy infiow of funds in the past 
has made these instituticms somewhat complacent. 
In the emsging economy environment, it is the hu¬ 
man resource that wilt be the most significant ingre¬ 
dient for die success of an organisation. The man- 
agonent of higher technical educational institutions 
has therefore to gear itself up to the call of total 
quality management so as to produce the relevant 
human resource at a competitive investment. These 
institutions ha ve also to provide the necessary en v i- 
ronment for the development of technology and ex¬ 
pert knowhow for the industries. 

Faculty Devdopinait 

India today has around 340 engineering degree 
level instituticms besides 5 ITTs and the Indian Insti¬ 
tute erf Science. Almost half of these institutions are 
under private management. These institutions as 
well as those under the government contrerf are fac¬ 
ing the problem erf lack of motivation and interest in 
the teaching faculty and technical staff. These prob¬ 
lems are to be tackled first if the higher technical 
education is to remain a vibrant entity in the rapidly 
changing economy environment. 

The UTs which have enjoyed the benefit of for¬ 
eign collaborations, have undoubtedly created an 
excellent infrastructure though at enormously high 
investment. However, the UTs have not been able to 
reduce the dependence of Indian industries on tech¬ 
nology and knowhow import. The UTs do not have 
the problem of faculty shortage nor the obsolescence 
in the laboratories except in emerging areas, it is 
primarily because of an efficient recruitment policy 
and attractive environment for R&O in these insti¬ 
tutions that the UTs have been able to attract the 
talented youth to join the faculty positions. Given 
the present level of expertise and infrastructure, the 
UTs can serve the natiem in the changed economy 
environment with a much greater contribution to 
relevant manpower development besides RdcO and 
Technology Transfer. This will, however, signifi¬ 
cantly depoid upon the UTs manageinent, re-ori¬ 
enting its present management philost^hy towards 
TQM so as to nurture excellence alongside with 
relevance. Gradually, thesecentres of excellence are 
to beccane centres of relevance in higher technical 
education if the riation is to benefit from their exper¬ 
tise and infrastructure. The support of the UTs in the 


early TOs to other engineering colleges, th rough QIP 
pre^rammes for faculty develt^mMit and Curricu¬ 
lum Deveicqnnent Cells has gradually declined. 
There is an urgent need to revitalise these 
programmes both for the faculty development of the 
engineering colleges as well as for upgrading the 
course curriculum and the laboratories. 

The regicmal as well as the other degree level 
institutions are to concentrate on attracting moti¬ 
vated talented youth to join the faculty position 
Well designed personnel policies providing incen¬ 
tives and rewards for the talented having the provi¬ 
sion of weeding out the dead wood from these insti¬ 
tutions are highly called for. It must be realised that 
there is no lack of talent in India; after all, we are 
exporting talented youth to the advanced West It is 
only the lack of appreciation of teaching profession 
and the unattractive work environment that deters 
the talented youth to opt for a teaching career in 
India Compared to this the teaching career is high¬ 
ly attractive and rewarding in the advanced West. If 
the nation has to succeed in the today's economic 
environment, it is absolutely essential that a much 
greater attention is paid to make teaching career in 
engineering institutions highly attractive For. if we 
fail to re-vitalis< the HRD in higher lechnica I educa¬ 
tion, we shall not be able to turn the threats of 
globalisation into the opportunities for growth and 
development 

Attractilig Motivated Faculty 

Engineering instifutions continue to receive the 
very best highly mcaivated school leavers who come 
to the engineering colleges with the expectations of 
catching up with the state of art in science and 
technology and to receive training in design, manu¬ 
facturing and managerial functions which will be 
required of them four years from the date of their 
entry to a college. It is in this r«pect that the role of 
the engineering institutions and the engineering 
teachers in particular is important. The teachers in 
engineering instituHom have to keep themselves 
fully informed of the latest developments in engi¬ 
neering science and engineering technology. They 
themselves have to be aeriiers of more and more 
knowledge and must be able to assimilate the 
growth of knowledge in their bniching scheme. A 
high degree of commitment and calibre is called for 
from the teachers in engineering institutions. The 
task before the management of technical institutions 
of attracting the motivated cmes to join the faculty is 
truly nKmumental. 
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The faculty shortage is not easy to explain given 
the fact that the turnout of postgraduates and Ph.D 
degree holders in engineering and technology in 
India has been phenomenal over the last two de¬ 
cades. The UTs, alone have produced over 3000 
Ph.Ds and 4000 Master’s degree holders over the 
last fifteen years. Why such a highly qualified work 
force does not turn toward teaching is something 
worth researching in India. Compared to this in US 
there is a mad rush for the teaching pasitions' 

Seen from the salaries and promotional ave¬ 
nues, teaching profession has been made highly at¬ 
tractive by the last pay revision by AICTF. It has 
even lowered the recruitment qualification from 
master’s degree to bachelor's degree for induebon 
at the lecturer’s level. It is wt>rth noting that the 
minimum quaiifiration in unnvrsities in L'S Is Ph D 
and so has it become in the case of the IlTs where the 
lecturers are now indutted at a scale higher than 
that prevailing in either engineering in.stitutions The 
lowering of recruitment qualituarK*n to Bachelor « 
degree, the revision of scale and tlie provision of 
thrtv tier (lecturer/Assistant Professor and Piofes- 
sor) system is not enough attraction to the Indian 
skilled and highly qualified manpower t<* lom the 
engineering colleges luvd.s a detailed study a^ the 
success of our leihnical education system hinges 
around the fatuitv -the teachers in engineering ed¬ 
ucational institutions 

The highly motivated and quafitu-d profession¬ 
als will be attraiti^J to teaching only il the educa¬ 
tional institutions pro\ idi- an ein ir».)nment tc» en¬ 
able them to flourish as expert hnvilogists along¬ 
side with tedihing Alter all Amerua Tngland. la- 
pan and other devt'loped iviuntru^s haxv ht^en suc¬ 
cessful in attracting the very best to teavhing by 
giving a high priority to this prolession as its 
quality and commitment dirt^ tU atltxts the indus¬ 
trial advancement and the quality of human re¬ 
source In India the reluctance to join teaching is 
also becaus.e of the value system of our scKieiy which 
does not acknowledgeor recognise the value of those 
who create wealth while it fully acknowledges the 
role of the managers and administrators of the 
wealth of theKation. 

Tile Role of An Enginening Teacher 

There can be no two opinions that the role of a 
teacher is vital in the growth of technical education 
and in upholding the quality of human resource 
development. What is however not unanimously 


upheld is the view that the teacher in engineering 
institution should devote not only to teaching but 
also to R&D and industrial consultancy. Teaching 
activity should be given top priority is well under¬ 
stood but what is not acceptable is that the teacher 
teaches from the books and notes alone. With the 
explosion of knowledge in S&T the books and notes 
become fast outdated, The new techniques of math¬ 
ematical analysis, computation, design & drafting 
and above all manufacturing and management tech¬ 
nology which flood the academic world each year 
require teaching minds to engage themselves into 
an active research beyond literature surveys. After 
all what is to be taught is to become relevant four 
v^ears later The teaching process has, therefore, to 
dynamically assimilate the growth of knowledge 
into Its teaching methodology If done at the level of 
America or japan, the teachers in engineering insti¬ 
tutions will be the pc^rs of knowledge and the insti¬ 
tutions tvill be the centres of not mere learning but 
centres of the technology innovation and research 
The teacher will then perform a triple role — a 
teacher, a scientist and an expert practicing technol- 
ogi<l simultaneously The ultimate beneficiary will 
be the students, the human resource for tomorrow. 
The industries will be highly benefited as they shall 
lean with confidence on the expertise available in 
the Indian institutions, and above all the govern¬ 
ment shall be relieved from the fiscal contribution to 
R&D as the bulk of R&D in the engineering institu- 
tion'i will then be largely funded from sponsored 
research and industrial consultancy. Technical edu¬ 
cation will then in true sense become “Education for 
wealth creation' 

R&D in Educational Institutions 

Teaching alone or teachingand research both as 
the responsibilities and job functions of teachers in 
engineering institutions is a matter still being de¬ 
bated in our country. There is a feeling which per¬ 
sists in academic circles that diversion of efforts of a 
teacher towards R&D usually sacrifices teaching 
interest There are teachers who are highly devoted 
to teaching and spend much of their spare time for 
preparation of teaching material and innovate in 
teaching to sustain interest in the class. They obvi¬ 
ously do not have much interest in research and 
development which besides being time consuming 
deprive them of the intellectual freedom which thev 
enjoy as teachers. R&D being time bound and result 
oriented demands that the teacher devotes his con¬ 
siderable time to the success of the work which often 
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invotve& managerial lunctions besides expert guid¬ 
ance. Being financially rewarding and meara of rec¬ 
ognition in the profession, R&D acts as a catalyst to 
sustain one’s interest in innovation and create re¬ 
search. It also helps a faculty member aspire for a 
greater origi nat contribution to the growth of knowl¬ 
edge and brings added satisfaction from the appli¬ 
cation of the knowledge to solve the real life prob- 
lons. The teaching style of such teachers has a strong 
element of prcrfessional bias, highly relevant to the 
students who are to take up challenges in their pro¬ 
fessional career, once they leave the college. It must, 
however, be realised that there is a basic difference 
between teaching and research. Teaching unlike re¬ 
search requires excellent communication skills. The 
interest in teaching stems from one's desire to bene¬ 
fit the pupils from the depth of knowledge which 
the teacher possesses. This interest is further en¬ 
hanced if those taught respond to learning. A re¬ 
searcher on the other hand works himself or at the 
most with his team on a challenging problem and 
his interest in R&D is basically from the satisfaction 
he derives from the outcome of his research. He 
creates the necessary facilities for his research from 
sponsored research and development profects and 
the hard work pays in the long run as his research 
establishes him in the profession. Further, the recog¬ 
nition of research is world-wide while a motivated 
teacher is at best recognised and rewarded within 
his university. 

The students in engineering institutions are to 
be taught by those who take pains in sustaining the 
interest of the students by constantly updating their 
teaching material whileat thesame time command¬ 


ing a high reputation practicing teduudogists, soine- 
Aing similar to what is dcuie in medical edieges. 

Another point of interest here is in respect of 
funding of R&D in India. Table VUl provides, the 
sector-wise sharing of expenditure on R&D in India 
for the period 1990 to 1992, It may be seen that it is 
the government that is the major financer of R&D 
expenditure. The private industries only cwitribute 
per cent to this vital component of economy. In any 
case, the R&D expenditure in India is only 0 per cent 
of GNP while the develc^ied nations spend up to 
6 per cent of GNP on R&D. The poor spending on 
R&D speaks for the miserable position in respect of 
intellectual property generation in India. While, a 
higher allocation on R&D is essential, the higher 
technical educational institutions must perform a 
lot better in respect of effectiveness of their R&D 
activities. 

Institution Industry Linkages 

The academic environment in an engineering 
institution is to be enriched both by the anal ytical as 
well as practical aptitude Such an environment can 
be effectively created if the linkages betweem imti- 
tution and the industries are strengthened. Such 
linkages should provide a dynamic environment in 
which the expertise from the R&D could be utilised 
by the industries and the real life problems and 
prospects of the industries are taken as challenges 
both by the expert faculty and the students Present¬ 
ly there is a limited scope of practical experience in 
technical education system. 'Diis is through the lab¬ 
oratory exercises and vocational training in the in¬ 
dustries This is not adequate as the laboratcy exer- 


TabfeVm 

laduatrial Expendltiire on Reaenrck and Devdopment by Types <d Expenditure 

(Ki. Lakhs) 


SI. Tyyr 




Pr^atC Sfstor 




Ho. 

19S^-e9 

m9~so 

im-si 

}m-s9 

im-90 

1990-91 

19W-W 

1949-90 

1990 - 9 ; 

I. Revenue 

2404093 

2S814-0) 

30005.40 

2627049 

29603.91 

34074JO 

50311.42 

58417.92 

64079 70 

2. Capital 

3. Not 

9800A2 

1217810 

14062.88 

9327.94 

11141.78 

1492306 

1912856 

2331981 

28985.94 

Citified 

1 370B3 

298D6 

338.75 

508790 

7049,48 

226885 

5458.73 

7347.54 

260780 

Total 

34Z12J8 

41290.10 

4440703 

40686 J3 

47795.17 

51266J21 

748M.71 

8908527 

9567324 


SwTct : Data coDected and compiled by PST QUiD in Industry-1990-91 > 
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cises are basically aimed at illustrating the basic 
concepts and the vocational training by and large 
remains observational in nature. 

Thedfective linkages between industry and the 
institution could take the form of MOUs allowing 
each othei to take advantage of and to support each 
other’s activities. Greater participation of students 
in solvit^ the industrial problems can be eiuured 
by designing project work in consultation with the 
industries. Such projects will provide a meaningful 
opportunity for the students to express their innova¬ 
tive and creative skills. The project work will thus 
induct the students into the research methodology 
even at the undergraduate level where the mind is 
often highly innovative and creative It is also high¬ 
ly desirable that the students are provided much 
greater contact hours with the expert from the in¬ 
dustries and R&D organisations so that they can 
effectively interact and perceii e the v alue of their 
studies Such visits can become more meaningful if 
a more direct linkage is establi.shed with the select¬ 
ed industries and organisations Tlie idea .should be 
to involve the students in the real-life situations 
white they are still at the studies Special courses 
with a committed intake designed specifically lor 
the industries can also help develop the relevant 
human resource The training and re-trainmg of en¬ 
gineers can also be ensured through such linkages. 

The linkages between the institutions and the 
professional societies are also highly important. 
Such linkages shall help inculcate an attitude of 
professionalism in the young minds and will help 
the student community aspire ior a contribution to 
the profession to which they shall rightly belong on 
leaving the college. 

The strengths and weaknesses of the present 
technical education system are required to be 
analysed in the context of the success or otherwise 
trf the Indian industries and other related organi¬ 
sations. The problem of poor quality and remark¬ 
ably high price of Indian products is perhaps an 
outcome of unenthusiastic technical human resource 
working in an uninspiring industry environment 
While the technical education system ha.s a strong 
bias for analysis and tutorial excercises, it has 
lacked the environment for the pursuit of excellence 
through innovatitm and creativity, it has not fully 
exploited the mental capabilities of its students nor 
has it given them the Mentation necessary to en¬ 
hance one's ccMnmitment to the cause of technology 
developmenf for the betterment of the quality of life 


of the people of their country. The curriculum has 
also missed on educating its learners about the hu¬ 
man face of technology. 

Style of Management 

The style of management of higher technical 
education in India has by and large lacked the 
appreciation of the role of the teachers, its faculty in 
the overall development of the institutions. It has 
lacked emphasis on people’s development and has 
least cared for nurturing an environment prog¬ 
ramme of the 70s’ and 80s’ has, no doubt, improved 
the qualifications of the faculty but it has not largely 
benefited the institutions’ academic or research 
programmes primarily because of lack of peer pres¬ 
sure on such individuals. They also lacked motiva¬ 
tion to improve the institutions, laboratories and 
workenvirofunent. The management and the teach¬ 
ers still remain at loggerheads in respect of their 
expectations and aspirations. There is no meeting of 
the minds between the objectives of the institution 
and the growth and advancement of the faculty 
members 

The global economy scenario requires world 
class people who besides being globally competi¬ 
tive must practice a quality and productivity linked 
work culture. The educational institutions in the 
higher technical education sector have also to en¬ 
sure that they have in their faculty and staff people 
who are world class having calibre and competence 
to remain knowledge workers throughout their 
working life. To cater to this requirement thestyle of 
management has to undergo a clear re-orientation 
in respect of : 

" Recognition of achievements 

* Empowerment of an individual 

' Identification of talent 

* Respect of one's capabilities 

' .Motivation for continuous upgradation of 

skills 

The management must also clearly recognise 
that its responsibility is not only to attract the best to 
join its faculty and staff positions but also to ensure 
that they become better and better every day rather 
than becoming gradually dull and unproductive as 
is the case at present. The ntanagement of higher 
technical education must also have a greater foith in 
performance re-appraisal and feedback from its stu¬ 
dents besides exerting peer pressure for continuous 
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quality ai^urance its (acuity and staff. 
Cuiriraluin InnovatitHi 

With rapid advances in science & technology^ 
the (ast decrease in hal(-li(e oi knowledge acquired 
and with the «nerging demands for flexible human 
resource development, it has beccane absolutely es¬ 
sential to restructure the course curriculum, design 
course structure with in-built flexibility as also to 
strengthen the inter-disciplinary component in en¬ 
gineering and technology courses. At the same time, 
a sound science base of modem engineering is to be 
provided. Care and concern for society and environ¬ 
ment has to become a core of the engineering curric¬ 
ulum so that the engineers of today as well as the 
engineers of tcunorrow become more responsible to 
the society to which they belong. They, then, in true 
sense, will be the pillars of strength of the economy 
and will be the prime movers of growth and devel¬ 
opment of a science and technology driven econo¬ 
my. 

In order to succeed in our efforts at providing 
the much needed improvements in the course cur¬ 
riculum. it is absolutely essential that the dons in 
the educational institutions recognise the need for 
assessment of skills, aptitudes and knowledge re¬ 
quirements of the industries and organisations 
which recruit their products. Currently there is a 
total absence of such a feedback system The dons 
overwhelmingly are conscious that it is they who 
know the best and it is they alone who can decide 
what IS best for the academics It is this blasphemy 
which is responsible for the daring obsolescence of 
the course curriculum and a deadlock on the inter¬ 
action with the industries The doivs must under¬ 
stand that because of visible compulsions of global 
competitiveness the industries foresee the technolo¬ 
gy and human resource requirements faster than the 
institutions do In tact the industries are conscious 
of their requirements and they gear their manage¬ 
ment to meet the challenges which the market driv¬ 
en economy assigns to than The dons of the univer¬ 
sities and colleges being self-proclaimed experts, 
these visionarira of growth of knowledge continue 
to refuse the role of the practitioners of technology 
in affecting the change in the academic thinking. 
The Indian dons are undoubtedly more sensitive in 
this respect than their countaparte in the advanced 
West where the quality and productivity have per¬ 
colated in the univasHy circles as much as in the 
industries. This positum needs immediate change 
lest the imivasities and colleges should be declar^ 


places at techiudc^ & educational obsolescaice. 
Funding iff Higher Technical BducatiiHi 

Higha tahnical education is highly expensive 
specially if one has to cata to the needs of the mod¬ 
em day requirements at a quality and productivity 
linked educational system. The funding of higher 
technical education is bound to cause serious con¬ 
cern specially when higher technical education and 
research is beccuning increasingly expensive day by 
day. The cost of the modern day laboratory in poly¬ 
mer technology is of the order of 3 crores A mcidem 
computational laboratory catering to the needs of a 
batch of 40 students will cost around 2 crores; a 
modem day electron microscope would cost around 
1 crore; a 3-D laser Doppler Animometer requires an 
investment of 1 crore to set up a laser measurement 
laboratory; just to give some idea of the cost in¬ 
volved for modem laboratories and equipments 
The average expenditure on producingan engineer¬ 
ing graduate varies from approximately Rs 14,000 
in institutions like DCE to about ,1.00,000 in the UTs 
The VIll Five Year Plan has provided a total of 
Rs-lOOO crores for technical education, being large¬ 
ly funded by the government exchequer, while the 
outturn of these Institutions are being utilised most¬ 
ly by the private industries and organisations 

A serious question being asked is whyshould a 
common man pay for the expenditure of someone 
who is worth Rs 10,000 or more per month in the 
private sector on graduation ’ The Govt of India and 
the AlCTE have had a .singular approach in this 
regard and this thinking has resulted into a single 
point agenda of increasing the tuition fees to be 
charged from the students What the Mini.stry of 
HRD and the AlCTE have missed is that they have 
not appreciated the capabilities of the faculty to 
produce wealth through industrial consultancy and 
through effective utilisation ct the infrastructure in 
the universities and the colleges. It is painful that 
while the industry starves (or the expensive equip¬ 
ments and instruments fcH- testing and quality certi¬ 
fication. the institutions continue to utilise such 
highly expensiveinstruments and equipments mere¬ 
ly for training and education for a few hours per 
week. Such equipment, if used (or industrial work 
along with teaching, can produce wMlth for the 
institutions. U is this fonn cff resource generation 
which will of^ the pressure on tuition fees besides 
assuring a greater utilisation and return on invest¬ 
ment in modernisation erf the laboratories and equip¬ 
ment. The other idea cmtld be to motivate the targe 
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biuinos and industry houses to support the cause 
of laboratory inodemisation in the educational in¬ 
stitutions, even nanting these laboratories in the 
names of the Tatas, Birlas and c*hers may not be a 
bad proposition provided they fund the moderni¬ 
sation of the laboratories to relieve the exchequer 
from the burden of funding a sector of HRD largely 
to be utilised by private industries and 
organisations. A clear re-thinking is required in this 
respect. The increase of fees is not the only solution 
to the problem of resource crunch. Other avenues of 
a greater and effective utilisation of in-house talent 
and infrastructure must be explored so that the tal¬ 
ented ones who cannot pay for their education, can 
also make it to higher technical education 

Conduding Rsnarka 

• The management of higher technical and man¬ 
agement institutions in India has so far lacked 
emphasis on quality of the system or monitoring 
of its productivity Compared to this, quality 
culture and productivity movements are the 
backbone of the success of the modern indus¬ 
tries Timehas come when higher technical edu¬ 
cational institutions who contribute one of the 
most important .Vis, i e the manpower, adopt 
and practice Total Quality Management (TQM) 
as the management philosophy 

• Excellence in higher technical education is al¬ 
ways talked about But the excellence alone is 
not a sufficient condition for the development of 
quality of human resource. It is the focus on 
relevance that is equally necessary so that the 
emergent as well as the long term needs of the 
country could be effectively met 

• The productivity in higher technical education¬ 
al institutions is seriously affected bv the quali¬ 
ty of teachers. Teachers must therefore be high¬ 
ly im^vated and committed to the cause of 
teaching, research and industrial liaison At¬ 
tracting talented youth to join the faculty is a 
monumental challenge to the management of 
these institutions. There is an urgent need to 
teview the personnel policies in this respect. 

• Teachers in higher technical educational insti¬ 
tutions have to enhance their activities beyond 
teaching. They have to perform a triple role — 
the rtJe of a teacher, a scientist and a practising 
technologist simultaneously. It is only then that 


their profound wisdom will be an instrument of 
social change and will undoubtedly be the guid¬ 
ing spirit for the improvement of quality of life 
of the people at large. 

• Technology development, technology transfer, 
increased R&D and prototype development are 
tobe-given added impetus in the higher techni¬ 
cal educational institutions to meaningfully 
utilise the expertise of the faculty and the infra¬ 
structure. 

■ Heavy expenditure on modernisation of labora¬ 
tories, library books and journals, and high 
speed computational facilities necessarily de¬ 
mands resource sharing between the institu¬ 
tions, R&D organisations and the industries. A 
part of the solution to resource crisis lies in 
networking of resource/facilities. A more pro¬ 
ductive utilisation of infrastructure, laborato¬ 
ries and the talent and skills of the faculty and 
staff is an essential aspect of resource genera¬ 
tion. 

• The management of higher technical education 
has therefore to adopt TQM as a management 
system so as to make this sector of economy both 
competitive and quality conscious while at the 
same time improving its linkages with the in¬ 
dustries and the society. 
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Student Support Services for Interactive 
Communication in Distance Education 

K-ICBaJaf 


In a wide and more liberal vision ol the world in 
which intellectual contact and exchange are now 
fundamental imperatives rather than dispensable 
luxuries, higher educaticHi is undergoing fundamen¬ 
tal changes in its quality, ccHitent and approach. 
Universities are now no longer social mobility lad- 
dersoraslave through which better placements and 
bett«' paying jobs altme could be available. In spite 
erf this, they guard the frontiers of kitowledge and 
continue to offer broad spectrum of programmes 
without caring for the maelstrom of political and 
social forces and recurring resource limitations. It is 
against this background that higher education is 
now looking beyond iikstitutional framework and is 
crafting entirely new alliances and imperatives Be¬ 
sides this higher education is now a factes of mass 
education and social responsibility even though 
only 6% of the eligible age group (17-24 yean) par¬ 
ticipates in it in India. All the same the present shift 
is towards economy, efficiency and effectiveness. 

All open universihes are expressions erf an edu- 
catimial design which is framed in a particular con¬ 
cept of learning change relationship depending 
upon vision, concept of human needs, adaptive ca¬ 
pacity and ethical commitments. They are synergic 
learning systenrs and their establishment has sig¬ 
nalled a substantial change in the mode of delivery 
erfhigher education. In fact, open universities stand, 
or should stand, as systems which exist to transform 
the sodo-ecmunnic basis of opportunity, participa- 
ttcHi and equality and they should liberate people 
from constraints which adversely affect their life 
chances. Barriers of space, time, income, ethnicity, 
lai^;uage and class are expected to be removed 
dirough the emancipatory actiems of open universi¬ 
ties- This has to be more so for the reason that the 
direction of higher education is fast changing from 
being a cultural luxury to people's empowement 
aiui now people have started goiiig in for further or 
ctmtinuing edu cation as their passwords. Right to 

TJesn ef GrUefo-cum-Dirttlor, O^lcgt Devtiopmenl 
Counerf, Himtiui Pniisk Unwasiti/, Samb-17] O0S. 


learn is now an indispeittable tool for the survival of 
humanity. Demand for recurrent education is grow¬ 
ing. 

In India there has be«< an impressive iMrease 
in the number of educaticmal institutiou since inde¬ 
pendence, yet, with the large progressive increase 
in the number of students year after year it has 
become increasingly difficult to provide additional 
space and anrwnities to cope with their demand for 
higher education, and, because of the inability of the 
universities and coltegcs to innovate and change, 
and, the higher unit cost of education in these. The 
conventional system also faces constraints on ac¬ 
count of socio-economic and regional disparities 
which have made uniform spread of financial in¬ 
puts and attainment of social goals difficult In the 
process it is only the open universities which have 
to accommodate the overflow of students and at 
present this system with a network of seven open 
universities and forty seven conventiocuil universi¬ 
ties erffertng courses through distance mode, accom¬ 
modates about 13 to 14% of about 6 million students 
in higher educatiosi now. This is a far-reaching edu¬ 
cational reform which promises lifelong learning 
opportunities to desirous students in unserved ar¬ 
eas. 

As the system has matured and established its 
credibility with its matching otpacity to reach the 
students all over to meet their future denuinds for 
new courses, it has to take into account the chal¬ 
lenge of a unique mix of students with their diverse 
problems that it has to address. Besides this, multi¬ 
plicity erf subjects, combinations, contents, rele¬ 
vance, delivery system pose yet another set of issues 
before it. 

b) IndU while the c^ien universities and other 
dual mode distance education iMtitutlonsareoff«-- 
ii^ a vaiiely of arts, commerces science, vocatfonal 
and technical courses to a vast cross section of stu¬ 
dents sfu-ead all over flte country, there is a felt need 
to adtiwe a basdine «rf consistency in standards of 
academic cowies and sludoit su|^p<at sMvicet all 
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over. Distance education mode now offers courses 
in almost every field including new frontiers of tech¬ 
nology. management, vocational and technical sub¬ 
jects, agricultural areas besides conventional arts, 
commerce and science related subjects. This shows 
that it has a diverse clientele. Students' require¬ 
ments are diverse and different and in the obtaining 
scenario it is only the print media which continue to 
dcnninate as if it were the sole saviour to sustain the 
system. There is no doubt that the self instructional 
printed lessons are the foundation of any academic 
course to sustain it but the quality, comprehension 
level, content, applicability and outreach of the 
printed material are now a matter of greater con¬ 
cern to our distance education management effort 
While the distance education in.stitutians have been 
thriving on the unidirectional supply and flow of 
information to students through printed lessons be¬ 
cause of the small reach of technology in India yet 
in the time to cmne the demands and requirements 
of students will necessitate a complete conceptual 
and practical overhaul in its delivery system and 
call for a more articulate and systematic contextual¬ 
ly relevant student focused support system to sup¬ 
plement the quality and content of .such courses. 

There is no doubt that distance education is 
now a high demand area It provides the answer to 
the rontemporary challenge of access, equity, cost 
and necibilitv in higher education It is the latest 
educational culture both in the developing and de¬ 
veloped countries It is looked upon as an alterna¬ 
tive with a social outlook which promises to bring 
about scxiat gains through numerous technology 
assisted inputs It is now a fast expanding system 
which has a strong scientific and management base 
to ensure it success But all these attributes of the 
system can be socrially acceptable only if the focus is 
not merely on entry rules, flexibility in course choice 
and tim^rame but on student support services By 
student support service is meant all such inputs as 
contribute to the enhancement of the level of com¬ 
prehension of the student. Student here is more im¬ 
portant because he is entirely different from what 
we have in our conventional system. Students' re¬ 
quirements and characteristics are patently differ¬ 
ent from those t»f the students in conventional uni¬ 
versities and colleges. Even the operational features 
of an open university or a directorate of correspon¬ 
dence courses as it is called in India, are different 


from those of an established university or collie 
excelling in its academic attributes through its com¬ 
mitted faculty, finances, admissions, examinations, 
etc. Thus the distinction between the two is clear. 
Now in the distance mode the technology support 
with media mix supplements the reading material 
in print as against total face-to-face teaching in the 
classroom in a university or a college. Where teach¬ 
er's role in classroom matters, it is the quality of 
student support services which is of paramount im¬ 
portance in distance education mode. 

Quality is a difficult concept to define even 
though as an issue it is at the forefront of every 
educational debate. It means different things to dif¬ 
ferent people. It evokes different questions about 
standards and relationship among those who teach 
and those who receive instructions. Nonetheless it 
is a growing experience linked to reciprocal perfor¬ 
mance. it is the guiding force behind the success of 
any programme, system or package. Utility is one 
feature of quality Relevance and efficiency are oth¬ 
er characteristics. Delivery system and management 
are other features Above all this is the comprehen¬ 
sive commitment of the institution to safeguard the 
interests and reasonable expectations of the students 
admitted to a programme. 

The first attribute of quality is related to learn¬ 
ing material in print Each lesson hastobea 'teacher 
in print'. Lesson writing today has been brought 
almost to a point of perfection by numerous institu¬ 
tions all over the world because these have become 
international educational products on sale. These 
are now so concentrated and laden with trans-disci- 
plinary facts and global information and features 
that either these are of greater use to the students of 
conventional system or they leave the average re¬ 
motely placed timestarved distance mode learner 
halfway. In short the students find them beyond 
their reach and comprehension. This impression is 
supported partly by the fact of the dropout rate of 
students which is generally high in case of open 
universities. The lessons have to be in tune with the 
level of comprehension of an average student and 
his background. 

Assignments constitute an integral part of the 
distance education delivery system. It means com- 
puLsive application of the students to academic ma- 
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terial. The return <rf the completed assignment to the 
institutions allow it not caily the necessary contact 
with the students but also the feedback which is so 
vital for the assessmoit of the quality and impact of 
its programmes. In fact, the assignments or the re¬ 
sponse sheets constitute the core of the entire aca¬ 
demic p'^cgramme. In this exercise different institu¬ 
tions have different formats and methods. While in 
some institutions the end-of-the-lesson assigcunent 
is an exercise in self evaluation by the student, in 
others its return to the institution followed by its 
evaluation contributes to the credits to be given to 
the students. In the latter case it is faculty which has 
to evaluate the assignments received from the stu¬ 
dents spread all over the country. Most of the insti- 
tutiorts do not have sufficient institutional subject 
specific core faculty to cope with the seasonal rush 
of such completed assigrunents. Some institutions 
engage poorly paid contractual part-time faculty 
for this. Many institutions have a notorious record 
of so engaged evaluators or tutors marking these 
assignments in a casual manner with casual com¬ 
ments thus defeating the very purpose of fhetr sub¬ 
mission. In fact such a casual attitude and indiffer¬ 
ence cannot be staled to be a student friendly sup¬ 
port service. In many cases the sanctity of assign¬ 
ments is lost when they are either delayed in their 
tumround lime or are lost in transit There is an 
apparent need to strengthen this support service 
through intra-instilutional link up at the national 
level and need for institutional accreditation based 
on validity of courses on the basis of evaluation of 
students assignments linked to their courses There 
has to be fresh serious thinking on this very vital 
constituent of the system 

Guidance through face-to-facecounselling isan 
integral part of the student support services partk- 
ulariy with a view to providing accurate infomta- 
tion on admission routes, academic programmes 
and orientaticm of the newly admitted students. 
There should be mobile units for students of remote 
areas. Generally each institution identifies clusters 
of students and arranges counsellmg sessiona and 
course related compulsory personal contact 
programmes for the benefit of students. In terms of 
convoiience and available time slots offered to the 
students it beccanes almost a mandatory require¬ 
ment for them to attend such programmes which 
they could otherwise ill affced to att^id. The ele- 


metk of compulsion, fixed time attendance, Ihnited 
availability of tutors, counsdlare and teadiers and 
other sudi att«\dant constraints, literally negate the 
very philosophy ttf the openness ctf the syst^. Be¬ 
sides this, the efficacy of such counselling sessicms 
and personal contact programmes in crowded met¬ 
ropolitan cities or in far places is also in doubt. 
Their benefits to the studoits in crowded classes are 
also marginal particularly when open universities 
and dual mode institutions do not have their own 
infrastructure in all the cities. While such 
programmes aim at the enrichment of Itaimers, 
without support of adequate library facilities and 
other such facilities as for replication of reading 
material and notes, these serve only a limited pur¬ 
pose. In science, vocational, technological and agri¬ 
culture related courses the problem of numbers and 
non-availability of expert teachers gets compound¬ 
ed with the lack of availability of ctMrespondmg 
workshops, laboratories, fields, «C- The outcome of 
the attempt to board-base technical and vocational 
education with greater scientific inputs remain-s dis¬ 
couraging In this direction also the system rtx^uires 
a fresh look through a more inira-instilutional crxip- 
erative planning and action. 

If is relevant to refer to Indira (ianJhi N'ational 
Open L niversity which being a mega institution is 
at present committed to serve the needs of ovei 2 5 
lac students with 572 courses on the offer. It has a 
wide network of student support services through 
18 regional centres and about 25t) study centres 
with backup support of over 30,000 counsellors A.s 
an apex agency for distance education in India it is a 
resource centre for staff training and research, elei - 
tronic media production and educational broadcast 
material It has developed successful methodolo¬ 
gies and course material to reach as students 
through collaborative effort with different minis¬ 
tries, public and non-governmental agencies. It is 
offering large number of short-term learning mod¬ 
ules with modem technologies for ensuring flexible 
features of cfien universities and covers wide areas 
ot subject reUled reading for these working in in¬ 
dustry, education, culture, etc. U is time there is 
more constructive coordination between Indira 
Gandhi National Open Univevity and other open 
universities and our dual mode distance education 
instituticMW particularly in the fieid of student sup¬ 
port services. 
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At the threshold of 21 st century, as in various 
devdoped and developing countries, the success of 
distance learning system is getting correlated to its 
commitment to technology particularly the techno¬ 
logical support required for the media so important 
for oichanclng its reach to the students. Audio and 
video services are construed to be the backbone of 
the system. Teleconferencing, radio paging, satellite 
communication, group telephone tutorials, etc are 
die new watchwords for interactive communica- 
ticm- All this is necessary to cope with the popula¬ 
tion explosion that we face. Technology supported 
information revolution in itself is an area of abiding 
promise with vast possibilities. But in India — a 
country of extensive poverty, social imbalances and 
scarce resources, higher education is still a luxury 
and if this is to be brought to the doorsteps of the 
poor, heavy investments towards enabling them to 
make use of technological advances will be neces¬ 
sary. Study centres can only partially offer such a 
facility. So far looking at the enormity of numbers, 
the spatial spread of study centres is neither ade¬ 
quate nor equitable Despite the government sup¬ 
port being what it is the multimedia production 
institutiona. the A VRCs and EVRCs are busy in pro¬ 


ducing course related audio and video cassettes for 
the students of the system in various disciplines. As 
the time available on the national TV channel is 
inadequate for proper telecast and viewing of such 
academic packages as a support device to the stu¬ 
dents, a dedicated channel is required to be set up, 
otherwise the present effort will continue to be poor 
and marginal. 

Thus looking to the heterogeneity and require¬ 
ments of the mass of distance education students aU 
over the country their support services call for; na¬ 
tional planning, guidelines, preparation of a com¬ 
mon platform and their implementation through 
rearrangement of priorities and identification of 
places for counselling sessions, study centres and 
personal contact programmes. All this should be 
offered with technology assisted inputs in relevant 
need based programmes which can be conveniently 
shared and transferred and are learner friendly. 
These coordinated support efforts when initiated 
and implemented can alone contribute to the suc¬ 
cess of the mass-based system of open access and 
make the students better achievers fhrou^ home 
study. 



The Tamil Nadu Or. M.G.R. Medical University, Chennai 


Notification for Convocation 

Tt» Seventh Convocation ol the Tamil Nadu Dr M.G.R Medical University win be held during the 
mottfh ol March 1997. The date, time and venue of the convocation will be piialished in the newspapers 
I s^aaratety AM candkiates who have qualilled lor Post Graduate Degrees/Diplomas and Under Graduate 
Degrees in the examinations ol this University held in 1996 and in the case of Under Graduate Decrees 
whwe intemstup is prescribed, those who complete the internship on or before 31.1.1997 are eUgtole to 
apply for admisWi to the Convocation. 

/^ppMcalion forms shaH be issued trom 20.1.1997 at the reception counter of this University. 

Requisitions for applicalion forms for admission to the Convocation "In Person as well as "In 
Abs^ia" shoi*l be addressed to the Controttef of Examinations of the University and sent in a cover 
sigreiacribed as "REQUISITION FOR ISSUE OF CONVOCATION APPLICATION" alongwith a De¬ 
mand Draft lor Rs. 10f- tftavwi hi favour of the Registrar of the University and a self addressed envelope 
(24 cm X 10 cm stwnped to the value of Rs 3f-) so as to reach the University before 17.2.1997, 

The fiSed in appication for Convocation together with the Convocation tee (if not already paid) 
should reach the Univer^y before 5 p.m. on 24.2 1997. 


No. 40, Anna Ssdrd, 
Qubidy. Ch«mnai-32. 
Data: 2.1.1997 


Or. S. Ramaraghavan 
REGISTRAR IfC 
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DRUGS IN SPORTS 
Present Scenario 

JavnOiar Lai Jain* 


Drug abuse in sports has become so wide¬ 
spread that it threatens the health, longevity of many 
athletes while perverting the original intent of 
sports. Doping is use of methods or taking of vari¬ 
ous forms of medicines which in an artificial way 
will increase the physical performance capacity The 
star celebrity status for a medal winrter at top inter¬ 
national meets almost forces the young athletes to 
fall a prey to get the medal at any cost and by using 
any method whether legal or illegal, logical or illog¬ 
ical, moral or immoral They want to reach the mag¬ 
ical podium by the shortest possible route. The big¬ 
gest example has been Ben Johnson, Canada's 100 
metre sprinter who won the Gold Medal at Seoul 
Olympics in 1988 but was later caught for using a 
banned drug called Stanozcdol and banned for 2 
years. Later on again he was caught for Testosterone 
and banned for life from playing. Another startling 
example in the field of doping has been of Argentine 
soccer superstar Diego Maradona who was caught 
for using stimulants Doping was first started to be 
tested at Mexico Olympics — 19b8 international 
Olympic Conunittee (lOCl has banned certain drugs 
in various categories. 

l. Doping Cinacea 

A - Stimulants 
B - Narcotics 
C - Anabolic Agents 
D - Diuretics 

E - Peptide glycc^rotein hormones jr Analogues 
U. Dc^ri]^ MeAoda 
A - Blood Doping 

B - Pharmacological, chemical 8c physical ma¬ 
nipulation 

m. Claaaes irf Drag* Stdijecx to Certain 
BotricticmB 

A - Alcohol 

B- Marijuana 

C - Local Aiuesfhetks 

'Senior Medical C^ker, Ihrioenity of Delhi ond 
Secretory Ceaerot, SAP Cones Medicsi Commiaioii. 


D - Cortico steroids 
E - Beta-Blockers 

Among the cruiunon stimulants include — Am¬ 
phetamines — marketed as Dexedrine, Amvneptine 
marketed as Survector, Ephedrine marketed as 
Corex, Actilex, Tossex improved, etc. Even over the 
counter commonest anti-c^d drug Vicks-Action 500 
is banned by 1.0 C 

Bela-agi>nists - Orciprenaline, salbutamol (oral 
preparations), Tecbutaline (oral preparation) 

These are drugs which increase alertness and 
reduce fatigue and may increase cconpetitiveness 
and hostility 

Hormfut effecic 

- Increased heart rate and blood pressure 

- Aggressiveness, anxiety and tremor 

• Dehydration and decreased circularion 

Narcxitic Analgeaks 

Powerful analgesics and are mainly used for 
management of severe pain 

Hormfut effects 

- They may increase the pain threshold so that 
the athlete may tail to recognise injury, thus 
leading to more serious injury 

- Can produce physical 6 psychological depen¬ 
dence. 

Common examples include Dextropropoxyfrfien 
- available in India as Ibuproxyvon, Dexovon. 
Butaproxyvon, Spasmo proxyvon, Parvon, 
WaUgesk, etc. Pentazocine—available as Fortwin, 
Pentavon, etc. 

AimfcoilrAgrMa 

Cammoncat examples being: 

- Nandrolone — available at Durabolin, 
Menabol, Dcca-durabolin, etc 

- MethamUencme —avaitaUeaaHccno] 

' Methyl Teatotterone — available aa Mixogen 

- Dana^ — available at Danogeiw Lado^, 
Gynozol, etc 

- Noretiiaadrcdoiie—availaUeasOraboUn 
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- Stanozolol — available as Stromba, Menabol, 
Neurabol 

- Testo sterone — available as Aquaviron, 
Sustanon, Nuvir, etc. 

Anabolic agents are mainly misused in sports to 
increase muscle strength, muscle bulk and to pro- 
mc*e aggressiveness and as a result increase athlet¬ 
ic performance. Anabolic agents are mainly used by 
weightlifters, powerlifters, body builders, wrestlers, 
sprinters. 

Hsrmfut effeclf 
is Frmotcs 

■ Features like males 

- Increased aggressiveness, mood swings, deep¬ 
ening of voice, excessive hair growth on face 
and body- 

in Atflirs 

- Acne, increased aggressiveness, mood swings, 
depression 

• Reduction in size of testicles 

- Decreased sperm production 

• Enlargement of breast, proslate gland 

■ Premature baldness 
Diuretici 

They are used in sports for two reasons mainly 

a) To reduce weight quii klv in sports where 
weight categories are involved like weight lifting, 
boxing, [udo. wrestling 

b) To reduce ihc concentration of drugs by di 
luting the urine 

Common Exomplr^ 

- Amiloride - available a.s Bidurel. Dibeta, 
Frumil. etc 

■ Frusemidc- --- available as Lasix, Salinex. 
I.astride, elc. 

- Spironolactone ~ available as Lactone, 
Lasi lactone 

- Triamterene — available as Ditide 
Harmful 

■ May cause dehydration, muscle weakening 
and cramping 

- drop in blood pressure 

- cardiac irregularities caused by electrolyte 
imbalance. 

BeM-Modcm 

hi sports such as shooting or archery, where a 
steady arm or trigger finger is important, beta 


blockers might be used to slow the heart rate and 
steady the nerves. Normally general public uses 
beta-blockers to lower blood prrasure and decrease 
heart rate. 

Common Examples 

Atenolol — available in market as Betacard, 
Atelol, Tenotmin, Telol, Atenova, etc. 

Metaprolol — available as Betaloc, Metolar, etc. 

Propranolol — available as Ciplar Forte, 
Inderal, Betaspan, etc. 

Harmful Effects 

Can cause heart-failure, asthma, depression, 
sleep disorders, sexual dysfunction. 

Tests for Beta-blcxrkers are performed at the re¬ 
quest of an International Federation, e.g.. Archery, 
Shooting, Biatholon, .Modem Pentathlon, Diving, 
Luge, Ski-jumping, etc, 

Any drug should not be taken especially by 
sportsmen without consulting their team physician. 
TTiese drugs in the banned list are analysed in the 
Dope Control Laboratories and the urine sample of 
athlete is taken In Asia, there are only 3 labs ap¬ 
proved by i.OC where drug testing takes place, 
eg., Seoul-Korea, Tokyo-Japan, Beijing-China In 
India, a Dope Control Laboratory has been set up 
since 1990 but it is yet to be accredited by l.O.C. 

Education of athletes is most important — 
should be done by team doctors, coaches, medical 
commissions of National Olympic Committees, 
sports authorities of different countries_ 



FACULTY RECflUmiEIIT AOVEDTISEHENT MO. FR/1/g7. j 
The Inslitule ts kxAing lor suit^^ candtdales who can : 
provide leadership in laaching, research and course I 
deveioprnent in Ihe areas mentioned below 
V ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONICS ENGINEERING : ' 
Microeiectrohrcs. Communcatiwi 5)^^s. Oi^al Signal 
Processing. Artihciil irXelligenM. tmeihgant Systems, 
Fibre Ophc Systems. P ower Eiecirontcs & Power ^sterns. 
2.COMPUTER SCIENCE ; Computer Architectures,! 
Operating Systems Theoretical Computer Science, 
Computer Networks. Computer Graftfncs and Vision, 
Soltware En^rteenng. 

Academic rartk arrd sel^ will be communsurale with the 
qualiliCBiion and competerwe ot the cartdtdate. Young 
persons woh esculent work to thau credit, ability to attract 
research grants, create RAO cells and buiW groups 

around these mey be cons klered dirsciy tor mtmot ranks. 
Af^ibcations with complete bkxtata mey be sent wttliln 
three weelca Irom toe dale ol das advertisement to toe 
undefugned. 

PILAM REttSTRAR 

Jen.. t»»y. 
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National Health Policy 


Prof. J.S. Mendwr, PlaimiBg romwitoal oi^ GovtanotaBl of 
India, ddhrtaed Ac crarracatioa addrcH at Ac fliat Abb^ Coo- 
vocatioB of Ac Unhreraiiy of HcalA Sdeacea, Vifayawada. He 
■aid, 'tile aa^iB goal of Ae new woold be to wbar A ow 

fdlow dtiaeM a po a itl e e daage A itor healA itaMa cAere 
kealA bencnte are asaxAileed and healA baeardb mAlndaed, if 
to)* altogedwr eHniAated. tile new policy mut provide a reliabA 
and relevaat fra mew o dc for not only e ff ect A g bet aleomea»arAg 
and BKMiitorAg Ae healA policy directAn derAg Ae Sist qeaiter 
of Ae next century.* Excerpta 


History is likely to judge the 
soundness of our health policy 
pAnning in Ae 21st century by 
Mie major yardstick: have we suc¬ 
ceeded m imparting equity, ac¬ 
cessibility, affordability, account¬ 
ability and quality to healA care 
delivery in India? This is the 
health Panch Sheet and the peo¬ 
ple shall be the Panch Param- 
eshwaras to exercise Aeir judge¬ 
ment. 

The National Health Policy, 
which defines the contours and 
provides Ae contents of our na- 
tional commitment for achieve- 
moit (rfhealA objectives, was for¬ 
mulated and adopted in 1983. 
Since Am thee have been major 
changes in disease profile, heahh 
care infrastructure and healA 
care seeking behaviour of the 
population- Several newe tools 
and technologies for diagnosis 
and management have beccatie 
available. These A turn have wid¬ 
ened Ae hiatus between what is 
being offered by modern scimce 
and technrdogy, and what is af¬ 
fordable and available at the lev¬ 
el of Ae iadividua] and the com- 
immity. FurAermore, Ae draft 
National Education Policy in 
Health Sci«ices has been ap¬ 
proved in 1983 by the Central 
Council (rf HealA and Family 
WdAre this pcdky aims at forg¬ 


ing A e essential mter-linkage bet¬ 
ween health s«vice delivery and 
health manpower devHopment. 
Finally, population growth con¬ 
tinues to pose a formidable chal¬ 
lenge. Consideration of these and 
several other emerging issues, 
such as the nexus between popu¬ 
lation growA, environment and 
sustainable deveiopmeni, has be¬ 
come essential. 

Therefore a review of Natio¬ 
nal HealA Policy is timely and its 
reappraisal and reformulation 
imperative. The major goal of Ae 
new policy would be to usher in 
our fellow citizens a positive 
change in Aeir health status 
where health beneiils are 
maximised and heahh hazards 
minimised, if not altogether Him- 
inated. The new policy must pro¬ 
vide a rduble and relevant fra- 
mewcvk for not only effecting but 
also measuring and mimitoring 
Ae healA policy direction during 
Ae first quarter of Ae next emtu- 

ry- 

It is A Ais c onte xt Aat heslA 
policy research must be accepted 
as an absolAe commitment by 
Ais University. WiAin the ms- 
trix irf budgetary cemstrainis and 
competing demands for financing 
variety of health Aterventiems, 
Ae Heatth Univosities and oAts 


health institutions can provide 
Ae scaffolding for developing 
and validatAg htolth practices 
Aat are professionally sound, 
managerAUy efticient and social¬ 
ly equitable. To do so, Ae HealA 
University must conceptualise 
and develop an appropriate mod¬ 
el to ensure external and imernal 
efficiency ; external efficiency 
Arough health systems research 
aimed at producing Ae right 
quantity, quality and blend of 
healA Aterventioiis aimed at dis¬ 
ease prevention, health promo¬ 
tion and health education, cohe¬ 
sively delivered by Ae requisite 
mix of humfoi resources of health 
who constitute Ae healA care de¬ 
livery team; and Ae internal effi¬ 
ciency by managing affiliated 
medical and health institutions as 
efficiently as possible. 

Financial cMutraints would 
essentially require harnessing all 
available resources, human, ma¬ 
terial and technological, to 
achieve the desired level of effi¬ 
ciency within health policy 
framework. While justifying and 
endorsing the need for the estab¬ 
lishment of Universities of HealA 
Sciences, the Expert committee 
(on HealA Manpower Planning, 
Production and Management 
1986) emphasised the need of an 
academic and physical environ¬ 
ment where all faculties of h^lth 
sciences can Ateract togeAer to 
provide model experiencefsl for 
the future functioning of such 
health care teams. 1 visualised 
then, and elaborated it subse- 
qiieittly, that the complementarity 
and imerdependence of health 
tasks at the community level de¬ 
mand a model of multipro- 
fossional education as a mode of 
Itoming. Such a model would es- 
sentAIly require Aat the educa¬ 
tional Directives and individual 
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tratning piograsnnes shall ncA re¬ 
main cloistered in the narrow con¬ 
fines of desig^ted h^th facul¬ 
ties but shall be so coordinated, 
using problem-based learning as 
strategy, as to make the reali¬ 
sation (rf ultimate goal, health for 
the people, not only possible, but 
deftoitely achievable. The con¬ 
gruence of objectives and conver¬ 
gence of services in the communi¬ 
ty shall generate the desired mo¬ 
tivating force the students and 
the requisite synergising momen¬ 
tum anuHigst the educators. 

it is being increasingly 
recognised that health is nut just a 
medical or biological responsibil¬ 
ity, but is a social and develop¬ 
mental entity. The model of 
multiprofessional education 
would therefore require that stu¬ 
dents enrolled for education 
programmes in medicine, dentist¬ 
ry, nursing, nutrition and dietet¬ 
ics along with those enrolled in 
sociology and psychology must 
not confine themselves to a verti¬ 
cally compartmentalised voca¬ 
tional curriculum, Indeed, with 
the strategy of problem-based 
learning, training modules in the 
community setting would also re¬ 
quire sharing of learning experi¬ 
ence with the students pursuing 
courses in diverse field such as 
civil engineering, distance educa- 
tion, mass communications, 
informatics and telematics, 
amon^t others. With recent con¬ 
cerns ri^arding Consume Pro¬ 
tection Act, the students from law 
faculty may be a useful asset as 
participants in selected modules 
of multiprrdessional education! 

1 wotdd also recommend that 
in this model of multi-professio¬ 
nal education students d Ayur¬ 
veda, Unani, Homoeopathy, 
Naturi^diy and Yoga are alM 


involved along with others to fos¬ 
ter a sense of comradeship and 
mutual respect between difierent 
systems of medicine. This can be 
achieved only here as all such pro¬ 
fessional institutions are affiliat¬ 
ed to a single Health University. 
The artificial divide between the 
modern system of medicine and 
the traditional or Indian systems 
needs to be progressively demol¬ 
ished so that all traditional sys¬ 
tems constitute a unified Faculty 
of Complementary medicine in¬ 
teracting closely with the conven¬ 
tional Faculty of Mainstream 
medicine. Finally, multiprofes¬ 
sional education would also as¬ 
sist in demolishing the fossilized 
caste system in medicine: with its 
horizontal divisions between 
medical and nonmedical health 
scientists and between the practi¬ 
tioners of modem and Indian sys¬ 
tems oi medicine and the vertical 
hierarchical stratification where¬ 
in the upper crust is the doctor as 
the supreme being, the nurses 
rank next, and cuher allied health 
professionals such as radio¬ 
graphers and laboratory techni¬ 
cians constitute the lower strata 
to keep the system functional. 
Such a prevailing system is mani¬ 
festly outmoded, outdated, ob¬ 
scurantist and therefore neither 
viable nor functional to achieve 
national health cAjectives. Obvi¬ 
ously. therefore, neither the de¬ 
nominational dogma of different 
systems of medicine nor the se¬ 
questered existence of a large 
number of health care providers 
can be a part of any model of 
multiprofessional education and 
health care in the 21st century. 

For the success of such health 
system(s) it is equally, if not more 
important, to empower the com¬ 
munity so that the people become 
the sulqecte of the process and not 


merely its objects. Such commu¬ 
nity-based health systems must 
provide the base and basis of 
health planning, recognising 
health and education as the key 
entry points for harnessing com¬ 
munity development efforts. Con¬ 
sequent to the 73rd Constitution 
Amendment Act, enabling legia- 
lations are being enacted by the 
State Governments to endow the 
panchayats with power and au¬ 
thority necessary to function as 
the third tier of local self-gover¬ 
nance. Primary health centres and 
dispettsaries are amongst the 
twenty nine subjects identified in 
the Eleventh Schedule and would 
be transferred to Panchayafi Raj 
Institutions. The doctors and the 
health professionals must imbibe 
the spirit of new legislation and 
encourage the Panchayats in par¬ 
ticipatory management and in¬ 
formed decision making. They 
must also learn to respond to the 
new instrumentality which em¬ 
powers Punch Parameshwmas with 
authority, and fiterefore demands 
accountability from the health 
professionals. 

May I suggest that the en¬ 
lightened Faculty of Health Sci¬ 
ences internalise the emerging 
dynamics of social mobilisation 
into our teaching-learning and 
health care models. As Bertrand 
Russell said: There is strength end 
weakness in those who stand for 
$Ulu5 ^uo; the strength that comes of 
traddion, and the weakness that comes 
of lade of fresh thought". He blend¬ 
ed this wisdom with another dic¬ 
tum: Far it is not enough to recognise 
that all our knowledge is, in a greater 
or lesser degree, uncertain and vague; 
it is necessary at the same time to 
learn lo act upon the tesl hypothesis 
without iojinstically beHeving it.' I 
shall like to add that it is as true of 
life sciences as of social sciences. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


R^esher Course in Education 


A Refresher Coarse for cd- 
lege and university teachers in 
Education was held attheDq>art- 
ment Educaticav, North-Eastern 
HiU University, Shillong, ^ion- 
sored by the UGC, the course was 
attended by tw«ityone teachers 
from the States of Assam, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, 
Nagaland and Orissa. 

The subject areas covered in 
the course iiKluded (a) Founda¬ 
tion courses — Philosophical, 
Psychological, Sociological and 
Economic dimensions; (b) Elec¬ 
tive courses — Curriculum De¬ 
velopment, Instructional Com¬ 
munication, .Models of Teaching, 
Methods of Instruction and liuio- 
vafions & Evaluation anrf Educa¬ 
tional Technology; (c) Allied 
courses — Adult Education and 
Development, Science and Maths 
EducaticHi, Educational Manage¬ 
ment, Development of Creativity 
and Library Skills k. Information 
Technology: and (d) Emerging 
Areas — Environmental Educa¬ 
tion, Population Education, Val¬ 
ue Education, Language Educa¬ 
tion and Holistic Health Educa¬ 
tion including Nature k Yogic 
Therapy. 

Prof. B. Pakem, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of NEHU, Shillong was the 
chief guest at the Valedictory Ses¬ 
sion. Prof. K.K. 9ianna, Ccnirse 
Coordinator, in bis report, high¬ 
lighted ditfoent aspects of the 
discipline. He pointed out the 
special needs of teach«s erf North 
East Region with regard to up¬ 
dating their knowledge and 
velo pm en l ci professicmal skills 
for effective teaching and re¬ 
search in education. He 

was of the opinion that the quali¬ 
ty of oillegiate teaching could be 


improved throu^ a process of 
continuous interaction and peri¬ 
odic training. 

The participants expressed 
their satisfaction for being ex¬ 
posed tonewareas of study. They 
also suggested some measures to. 
further improve the quality of the 
ensuing courses to be held at the 
university. 

Prof. B. Pakem. in his valedic¬ 
tory address, appreciated the ef¬ 
forts for introducing non-tradi. 
tional areas of study having so¬ 
cial relevance and thus meeting 
the needs of the region. He point¬ 
ed out that the participants 
should draw maximum benefit 
from such courses and thereby 
improve teaching in their institu¬ 
tions. Prof. Pakem said that the 
career of future generation would 
depend upon (he academic and 
prof^ional competency of teach¬ 
ers in higher education There¬ 
fore, teachers needed to develop 
habits of continuous learning in 
their respective fields of study 
and expose themselves to new 
frontiers of knowledge 

Prof. (Mrs.) K.S. Lyngdoh. in 
her presidential remarks, high¬ 
lighted the role of UCjC in raising 
general standards of higher 
education by establishing 
Academic Staff Colleges and 
holding Refresher Courses in 
universities. 

Bdaatioiubl Video 

Awmrde 

fYof. M.M. ChaudharLDim:- 
tor cd the Ctmaortiuin for Educa- 
tiraiol Communication, said tiiat 
eleven peogtamme* had qualtfied 


for the ninth UGC-CEC educa- 
ticmal video ciunpetititm awards. 
This year, he said, Z3 awards 
were ottered and the competition 
was thrown open to all the pro¬ 
ducers in the country, but only 
IM entries were received. 

Of these awards, three carry 
a cash prize of Rs. 25d)00 each. 
They are for best programme for 
children, best programme for 
teachers' training and best 
programme on non-formal edu¬ 
cation. 

Prof. Chaudhari said the 
programme "Estimating Predator 
and Prey Populations" produced 
by Audio Visual Research Centre, 
Mysore was adjudged the best in 
the children's category while in 
the other two prize money rate- 
gories, no programme was found 
suitable 

Besides the awards, commen¬ 
dation certificales were given to 
six programmes, including “Jiyo 
Aur leene Do" produced by Edu¬ 
cational Media Research Centr, 
Jodhpur, in the children's catego- 

In the best programme of the 
year categc^, no programme was 
found suitable for award How¬ 
ever, citation was awarded to 
“Symplumy in Green" produced 
by EMRC, Pune, and “Antar 
Jyotir Bahir Jyotir” produced by 
EMRC, (Ulcutta. 

In the best series of the year, 
no fwogramme was found suit¬ 
able. 

Bert pet^mnme in social sci¬ 
ences was 'Tolash-f’ produced 
t^MCRCDeUii. 

In die best programme in sci¬ 
ence, matttemMics and tedtndo- 
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gy categMy, no programme was 
{owid suit^le for award. How¬ 
ever, citation was awarded to 
“Neem - The Green Goldmine’' 
produced by EMRC, Jodhpur and 
‘‘Bubbles and Their Physics” pro¬ 
duced by EMRC, Calcutta. 

in beat programme in human¬ 
ities, literature and communica- 
tion category, no programme was 
itwndvmtaUe. 

In the best programme in fine 
arts, sports, health and culture 
category, no programme was 
found suitable. But citation was 
awarded to "The Art of Khatam- 
band" produced by AVRC, 
Srinagar and "Adhunik Kabbadi- 
11” produced by AVRC, Indore. 

in the best research publica¬ 
tion on the use of electronic media 
for education category, no entry 
was found suitable 

In the individual technical 
escellence category, "Symphony 
in Green” produced by EMRC. 
Pune, was awarded for camera 
work and for sound Editing 
award was jointly shared by “Re¬ 
flection Geometrical Transfor- 
maticMi-lir' produced by EVIRC 
Calcutta and "Coleridge's La¬ 
ment" produced by AVRC. 
Osmania, while the graphics/ai»- 
imation/special effects award 
went to "Bubbles and Their Phys¬ 
ics" produced by EMRC. Calcut¬ 
ta 

"Estimating Predator and 
Prey Populations ’ produced by 
AVRC, .Mysore was awarded for 
the best script while in the forma¬ 
tive research and presentation/ 
anchor person categories, no 
programme was found suitable. 

Tnining Cminea for 
Bngineei* 

The Hi-Tech Vocational 
Traini^ Centre, an Indo-ltalian 
Prefect under the aegis erf Govt, ol 
N.C.T. Delhi, runs different train¬ 


ing courses for engineers of Me¬ 
chanical, Production, Electrical 
and Electronics branches working 
at various levels in the industries 
and also fresh passouts from aca¬ 
demic institutions. The courses 
are practical in nature and are 
conducted on machines used in 
industries. The theoretical as¬ 
pects are covered in academic at¬ 
mosphere using audio-visual 
aids 

The courses which are to start 
from February include ; (i) Pro¬ 
grammable Logic Controllers (2 
Modules of 1 week each), (ii) Pro¬ 
grammable Logic Controllers (2 
Modules of 2 weeks each(; (iii) 
Microprocessor Sc its Application; 
(iv) Control Instrumentation; (v) 
.Motor Drives & Controls; (vi) 
Computer based Measurements; 
Will Digital Systems, Iviii) Elec¬ 
tronics Maintenance Engineering; 
(ix) Electrical Control Circuits; (x) 
Programming & Operation of 
CNC .Machines, (xi) Automation 
with Pneumatics & Hydraulics; 
and (xii) .Metrology & Engg in¬ 
spection. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Mr. M P.S Murthy, 
Asstt Manager (Training), Hi¬ 
Tech Vocational Training Centre, 
Okhia industrial Area, Phase-U, 
New Delhi-110 020 

Research Fellowship on 
Parliamentary Institutions 

The first research fellowship 
for 1996, instituted by the Lok 
Sabha Secretariat on parliamen¬ 
tary institutions, is reported to 
have been awarded to Dr. S. 
Nagatakshmi. a professor of the 
Avinashilingam Deemed-Univer- 
sify, Coimbatore, for her research 
prefect in Hindi titled “Commu¬ 
nication between Parliament and 
the people”. 


The fellowship of Rs. 1.5 
lakhs will be granted every year 
for ccHiducting study in Hindi and 
English on parliamentaTy institu¬ 
tions, including state legislatures, 
their evolution and development, 
their rules, procedures and mod¬ 
em techniques of servicing Par¬ 
liament. 

Restructuring 
Public Enterprises 

The Indira Gandhi School of 
Management of the Pondicherry 
University proposes to organise a 
workshop on Restructuring of 
Public Enterprises at State Level 
during 13-15 March 1997. The 
Workshop is intended for the ex¬ 
ecutives, academicians, policy Sc 
implementation personnel, and 
others connected with the PubHc 
Enterprises on Restructuring. The 
United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) would ex¬ 
tend technical assistance through 
its Interregional Network on 
Privatisation. 

The objective of the Workshop 
is to provide inputs to the target¬ 
ed group to enable them to gener¬ 
ate an approach to initiate plans 
of action to restructure State Lev¬ 
el Public Enterprises (SLPEs). 

The sessions will cover turn¬ 
around strategies, managerial 
and organizational restructuring, 
case studies and also restructur¬ 
ing for profitable public enterpris¬ 
es to enable them to be proactive 
in a highly competitive global 
economy. The participants will 
gain insights which will help 
them develop appropriate plans 
of action. 

Furtha details may be ob¬ 
tained from Dr. R. Prabhafcara 
Raya, School of Management; 
Pondicherry University, Pondi- 
cheiTy-605 014. 
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Doctorate for Dr. Jain 

Dr. Jawahar Lai Jain, Soiirn' 
Medical Office', World Universi¬ 
ty Savk* Health Caitte, Unive- 
sily of Ddhi, and a noted sports 
physician, was rccaatly honoured 
with Doctor erf Science <HoHflHs 
Ctusa) by the Opai Intematicaial 
University, Colombo, Sri Lanha, 
for his emttribution to the world 
of sports medicine in India and 
the Asian continent. The degree 
was awarded at the World Con¬ 
gress of Sports Medicine held on 
27 Decemher 1996 at Colombo. 
Dr. Jain also presented a paper on 
‘Drugs in S^rts — Present Sce¬ 
nario'. 

Dr. Jain was the official doc: 
tor of Indian contingent at 
Barcelona Olympics-92, Com¬ 
monwealth Gaines, Victoria, Can¬ 
ada 1994, SAP Games, Madras 
1995. He is the Secretary General 
of SAP countries Medical Com¬ 
mission and member. Medical 
Commission, Indian Olympic 
Association. 

Inter-Viisity 
Youth Caatp 

The Seventh All India inter- 
UniVCTsity Youth Camp organi¬ 
sed by Foundation for Amity and 
Natkmal Solidarity, in collaboca- 
ti<H> with Punjabi Univesity, was 
recaitly held at Patiala. 

Inaugurating the cairip 
Jathedar Jiwan Singh Umran- 
angal exhorted the participants to 
travd the path of truth and study 
hard to becomne good human be¬ 
ings and citizens. Dr. J.S. Puar, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Universi¬ 
ty, wetcoraed the participants and 
ashed them to be frieiidiy to 
offier. 

The partiripants were divid¬ 


ed into five diifermt groups and 
the tc^ics for discussion were 
(i) Educahcei and Nathnial inte¬ 
gration; and (ii) Cultural Plurali¬ 
ty- 

The competitive events that 
were organised as part of the 
camp included ; (i) Group Folk 
Song: (ii) Group Fbik Daitce; (iii) 
National Group Song Competi- 
rion; and Liv) Oeclamaricm Con¬ 
test. Prizes were also awarded to 
the winniitg teams. 

A total of 277 participants, 
representing 26 Universities in¬ 
cluding 166 boys, 86 girls and 25 
teacher-incharge erf the teairts par¬ 
ticipated in the Camp. 

Tudier BmpourenMiit 
and Sdiod BffectiveneM 

The National Council of Edu¬ 
cational Research and Training 
(NCERT) proposes to organise an 
International Seminar on Re¬ 
searches in Teacher Empower¬ 
ment and School Effectiveness at 
the Primary Stage on July 23-25, 
1997 in New Delhi 

The sub-themes proposed to 
be discussed include . Conceptu¬ 
al issues; Pedagogical issues; Mo¬ 
tivational issues; School climate 
and Interpersonal relations; 


A National Seminar on 
“Strategies for Livestock Devel¬ 
opment in NE Region" was re¬ 
cently held under the aegis of 
Assam Agricultural University 
Teachers' Association (Veteri¬ 
nary Faculty) in collaboration 
wiffi Indian Veterinary Associa¬ 
tion (AMam Brandi). 

Inaugurating foe seminar Dr. 
Raghvanah Prasad %igh. Union 
Minuto- of State for Antmal Hns- 


Schexd crunmunily partrwrahips: 
Policy and Management issues; 
and Case Studies to Teacher Eni- 
powerment and School Effective¬ 
ness. 

This is the third in ffie saies 
of International Seminars on 
School Effectiveness. The first hi- 
tcmaticmal Seminar on School Ef- 
forfivAiess and Learning Achie¬ 
vement at Primary Stage was 
organised in July 1995. this was 
followed by the second Intema- 
tional Seminar on School Effec¬ 
tiveness and Classroom Process¬ 
es at the Primary Stage held fiom 
July 24-26,1996, The aim of both 
these seminars was to share re¬ 
search and studies conducted at 
Primary Schod Stage under dif¬ 
ferent socio-cultural contexts in 
India and abroad in order to un¬ 
derstand the functioning of vari¬ 
ables related to learning achieve¬ 
ment and classroom processes 
and their contribution to school 
effectiveness. 

Further details about the 
third seminar may he obtained 
from Dr Ved Prakash, Prof. A 
Head, DPEPCRG. N C.E.R T , 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, New 
Delhi-n00l6. 


bandry and Dairying, exhorted 
the vetmimry scientists to dedi¬ 
cate themsdves to the task of alle¬ 
viation of rural economy. He elab- 
CM-aled at length the animal hus¬ 
bandry resources and empha¬ 
sized proper ham»sing of these 
resources. He disclosed that with 
a budgetary provision erf abmit 
O.Z per ceirf, t^ animal husland- 
ry sector contributed 9 ptf corf to 
the Mtional exchequer. Thu ws* 


News from Agricultural Universities 
StrategieB for Livestock Development 
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in addition to the huge savings on 
iorngn exchange, he added. 

The Union Minister observed 
with concern that the AH & Dair¬ 
ying sector was sidelined so far 
by the agricu/turai sector, since 
both the sectors were clubbed to¬ 
gether at the National level. Poor 
hind allocation (about 10 per cent 
only) by the Indian Council of Ag¬ 
ricultural Research had seriously 
impeded the growth of the 
search and development of the 
Animal Husbandry and Veteri¬ 
nary sector. 

He proposed the formation of 
Indian Council of Veterinary Re¬ 
search with support from a size¬ 
able number of Members of Par¬ 
liament In this tontexi, he also 
requested the C;<.veinment of 
Assam tolakcthe jHitiativetcy,)!- 
mulate act and ordinandi* to 
wards the i-stablivhment of a Vet¬ 
erinary I'niversifv m As^am 

Dr Smgh urged the veten- 
narv m ientists to evolve the tev h • 
niuues suitable lor the region and 
take lei hOologies to the Jixirvtep" 
of the farmer** 

A keynote addres.s bv Or 
C k Rao, a dviv'en of veterinary 
and animal husbandrv in India, 
was read out t?r Rao termed the 
Animal Hu‘-bandrv m India a** a 
sliccping giant and heme, India 
had no business to be poor ltw a> 
only a seJ/-r/?flrcteii poverty ar/s- 
mg out of total neglect of its envi¬ 
able livestock wealth, he opined 

Sri S-N Medhi, Minister. .Ml 
& Veterinary, Assam. emphasiM'd 
effective and strong ctKjrdinaiion 
betvyeen Dept of aH and Veteri¬ 
nary Sciences and Faculty & Vet¬ 
erinary Science for improving the 
productivity of otherwise low 
productive livestock resources of 
the State. He also advocated the 
establishment of a Veterinary 
University in Assam. 


He also disclosed that steps 
were being initiated to create 
more avenues of employment of 
unemployed veterinary gradu¬ 
ates in AH & Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment and ofher Jinked depart¬ 
ments. Dr. A.R. Baruah, Vice- 
Chancellor, AAU, elaborated the 
teaching, recearch and extension 
activities of the Veterinary Facul¬ 
ty of the AAU 

Sri Hiranya Konwar, Minis¬ 
ter of State for Veterinary, appre¬ 
ciated the efforts of teachers of 
Veterinary Faculty of AAL' and 
Indian Veterinary Association 
(A.«isdm Branch) for organising a 
seminar and as'^ured support of 
the fiovernment in the effective 
functioning of the siientists, en¬ 
gaged in the uplifting the rural 
evom»my by harnessing livt»stc>ck 
.'t'sourc es 

Dr A K Sarma. MP and a 
te.uher id X’eterinary Faculty, 
•AAI . stressed that the proce- 
duir-s involved in proxiding fi¬ 
nancial and technical assistance 
lutn.e unempioveJ entrepreneurs 
should N’simplified 

A UxhnKal ’-ession was mau- 
guiated bv the -Agriculture .Min¬ 
ister Sn Chandra Mohan 
r.itcnvan In his address. Sri 


The All-lndia Council for 
Technical tduiation (.AlCTE) is 
repiMted tv' have dvx ided to link 
the engineering colleges c'f the 
country in XlCNET and Internet 
through World Wide Web 
AVWW) with a view to providing 
access to students on the lat^t 
tec hnologies available in the field 
of engineering and management. 
To start with, about 150 engineer- 
ingcolleges would be inter-linked 
ivithin a month, which would be 


Patowary pointed out the diffi¬ 
culties faced by the farmers of 
Assam as well as other states of 
NE Region. He also expla ined the 
indispensable relationship be¬ 
tween agriculture and animal 
husbandry. He appealed to the 
veterinary scientists to take into 
consideration the needs of the 
poor farmers to uplift their eco¬ 
nomic status during the delibera¬ 
tion of the technical session. Sta¬ 
tus paper on strategies for Live¬ 
stock Development in various 
states of NE Region were present¬ 
ed by the Directors of the AH & 
Veterinary Departments. 

In addition several scientific 
papers were read out in the ses¬ 
sion. During deliberations, seve¬ 
ral effective recommendations 
were made for formuJaring strat¬ 
egies for livestock development 
in the region. 

Dr, G N. Dutta, President 
AAUTA (VF), recalled the sacri¬ 
fices and the dedication of veteri¬ 
nary professionals to raise the v et- 
erinary profession to the present 
status. He exhorted all to apply 
knowledge with conscience to 
ameliorate the protein-hunger of 
the community. 


extended to other colleges soon 
This was revealed by Prof. S. 
Rame Gowda, chairman of the 
council, while inaugurating a na¬ 
tional seminar on "Engineering 
Education for the 21sl Century", 
organised by the Indian National 
Academy of Engineering in 
Chennai recently. 

The Chairman said due to 
paucity of funds many engineer¬ 
ing colleges were not able to sub- 
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scribe to f<»eign youmals whu^ 
were essoitial to keep abreast fit 
latest technologies, l^e coundL 
with a view to providing Ute^ 
technological infeurmation to sti>' 
dents as well as faculty, had de¬ 
cided to make use of the WWW 
facility. 

Another problem addressing 
the engineering education in the 
country wastibeiacV. di quaVt&e^ 
personnel, especially in the field 
of higher educaticm. A long-terdt 
scdution to the problem would he 
to increase the intake of students 
in postgraduate centres, which 
had e good acadenic record. But 
to meet the immediate demand. 
Prcrf. Gowda said, the council had 
planned to make use of video 
conferencing technk^ue with th« 
help of VSAT. The video confe- 
rawing would provide a virtukl 
classroom atmospheretostudents 
in various regions, which would 
help than interact with leacheT*- 
The technique would expose t)>« 
students to excellent materials 
available in the field. 

Referring to the needs of th^ 
engineering education in the ne** 
century, Prerf. Gowda said as the 
technology was changing at a" 
unbelievable pace, it was neces¬ 
sary to frame a syllabus which 
would effectively prepare the stu¬ 
dents to meet challenges. It should 
be relevant, timely and flexible to 
adapt to continuing changes iu 
the engineering education. It 
should expose students to prob¬ 
lems in various fields not confin¬ 
ing to engineering alone. 

One of the lacunae of the 
present system of the education 
was its failure to in^l self-confi¬ 
dence and self-sustaining entre¬ 
preneurial skill among the stu¬ 
dents. With the present 
globalisation and libo-alisation. 


the students should be well- 
versed in marketing skill and for 
this, Mr. Gowda stressed the need 
for including the management sci¬ 
ence in the syllabus. 

Prof. R. Natarajan, Director, 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Chennai, who presided, said the 
ertgineering education had un¬ 
dergone a significant change in 


The GIS Application Centre 
(CAQ of the Asian Institute of 
Technology, Bangkok, proposes 
to organise a Digital Image Pro¬ 
cessing Workshop on 1-5 April, 
1997. The workshop is designed 
to introduce participants to the 
fundamentals of Remote Sensing 
(Optical and Infrared), introduc¬ 
tion to Satellite Data (digital im¬ 
ages), digital image processing 
and a set (rf applications in vari¬ 
ous aspects of natural resources. 
Image processing and analysis 
will be highlight^ through actu¬ 
al computer hands-on sessions 

The objectives of the work¬ 
shop are (i) to provide theoretical 
knowledge Remote Sensing; (ii) 
to familiarize with the character¬ 
istics of digital data, data storage, 
downloading to computer, data 
pcoce&sin.;, through, torensive 
hands mi session; and (iii) to un¬ 
derstand the application of Re¬ 
mote Sensing Data in various 
fields. 

The < ourse contents include 
(a) Concept and Fundamentals of 
Remote Sensing — Energy sourc¬ 
es and radiation, Electrotnagnet- 
ic spectrum, RefIectio*i, absorp¬ 
tion and transmiuton, and Sfiec- 
tral reflectance of vegetation, soil 
and water; (b) Major SatriliteSys¬ 
tems — landsat, spot, 
AVHRR; (c) Image Data and its 
Characteristics — Pixel riemott. 


the tecoil past and in dte abeence 
of propa planning it would be 
di^icult to keep pace with the 
changes. “Engineos the future 
should have initiative and flair 
for innovation, strong grasp oi 
fundamentals, good communica¬ 
tion skills, inquisitiveness, desire 
for continued and life-long learn¬ 
ing and ability to respond and 
adapt to changes”. 


Resolution — Spatial, Spectral, 
Radiometric and Temporal Reso¬ 
lution; (d) Storage of image Data 

— Different Media of borage, 
Different Format of Data Storage, 
(e) Acquiring of Images — Down¬ 
loading Image Data into Comput¬ 
er Hard Disk. (0 t.ab Reading 
different satellite Images — 
LANDSAT Image in Single Band, 
True Color Composite, False Col¬ 
or Composite (FCC), SPOT imagr 
in Single band and FCC, Tracing 
out Different Points in Images, (g) 
Digital Image Processing — Im- 
age Correction — Radiometric' 
Correction. Atmospheric Correc' 
tion, Geometrir Correction —- 
.Mapto imageand Image to Image 
correction, and Coordinate Trans¬ 
formation; (h) Inxage Conversion 

— Image Enhancement and Fea¬ 
ture Extraction — Gray Scale 
Conversioai, Histogram Conver¬ 
sion, Color Display and image 
Data, and Color Representation 

— Crior Mixing System; (i) Lab 

— Image Correction and Conver¬ 
sion (observing interpretability); 
(|) Digital Image Classification; 
(k) UtwupervUed Ciassification 

— Clustering, Principle Cianpo- 
nent Analysis, and Segmentation; 
fl) ^pervised Classification —■ 
Statistical method (Maximun* 
Likelihood), Decision Tree; (m) 
Lab — Digital Image CUssifica' 
tkm; (n) Application of SateiUte 
Remote Smaing in Landcovef 


News from Abroad 

Digital Image Processing Workshop 
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Clawification, Ijindcover Change 
Detection, and Global Vegetation 
Map. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Mr. Shanker Raj 


ary, 1997 the following schedule 
o( telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a m. to 
7.00 a.m, and 1.00 p.m. to 200 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country 

lat Transmiasion 
6.00 a.m. to 7.00 a.m 
8X97 

"Puzzles and Paradoxes in 
Statistics' 

"Beyond Green Pastures-!: A 
World of Rural Non-farm Sec¬ 
tor" 

Traffic Scenario Probletm 
and Remedies* 

9X97 

"Theatre Architecture - V 
.Modem Sanskrit Theatre 
Phase I A 11" 

"Sun and Salt" 


Pathak, Manager & Program Spe^ 
cialists 1, GIS Applicaticm Centre 
(GAC), STAR Program, SERD; 
AIT, G.P.O. Box 4, IGong Luang/ 
Pathumthani 12120, Thailand. 


"New Horizons” 

'Delhi: The Indomitable 
City" 

13.2.97 

"Wild Memories-l" 

"Was all the Training in Vain? 
When .MuscleFatigue Sets in'' 
"Aravalli Supergroup ; The 
Proterozoic Rock" 

llnd Transmiasion 
1.00 p.m. to 2.00 pjn. 
8.^97 

"Understanding Cinema-lU : 
View Point" 

"Family Series : Portraits o/ 
Genesia -1" 

"Communication Skills for 
Employment" 

9.2.97 

No Telecast 

10.2.97 

"Lace Makers of Andhra 
Pradesh" 

"Classical Mechanics-X: 
Conservation of Energy and 
Momentum” 


Through Business Commu¬ 
nication' 

11.2.97 

"Integral Pedagogy Prcxreas - 
U: Context” 

'Meteo: Calculating the 
Unpredictable" 

"Never Say Die" 

12.2.97 
"E-MaU" 

"Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis" 
"Caloric Restriction” 

13.X97 

"New Horizons” 

"Literature in Society 
Renaissance-I; Myth and 
Reality" 

14.2.97 

"Concretising Algebra-U" 
"Human Rights and Indian 
Constitution-II' 

"Developing Interpersonal 

RdationsViiptiiitai^ 

Communication-/" 

Hindi Telecast 
TOI: 6.00^ 6.30 wdl cW 

10.2.97 

"TFl ^FPTtci -rV : 

12.2.97 

grti ^ gTFgftietfra 

ailKipJ" 

"^tfl W1 iJIdlflMI : 

14.2.97 

"<n(cii ER ; <f ttc 3fs}o£(u<«fi 
^ fePP 


_ News from UGC _ 

Couiitr)rwide Classroom Programme 

Between 8th and 14 th Febru- 11.2.97 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

PttiiwMd DaHec 
oTAiEvinf 

Tdtc 


Name of the 

Organ trmg OepaftDlCflt 

Name of the 
Orgaois^ Seerstvy/ 
Ofliem-to be CMrtartad 

M»6 B-t5. 
IW7 

SMntiirainng of PuMh- 
Eirtef|insct tn Slate Lxvel 

To provide an apfMoach to 
iQiUale pbitt of action to 
restmctarc Suit Level Public 
Enterprises ISLPEs|. 

Sdiool of Mmxgenmn, 
PondKhcny Llmomily, 
PDodtebofry 

Dr. JL Prabhakara Raya, 
Workshop CoMdkutor. 

School of Managmnofil, 
Poadichory Uhivenity, 
pQAdicdierry-«OS 014 

JWyTJ-Il 

1997 

bftentelioiiid Semincr on 
Rcnaidbca m Te«4tcr 
EofpowMmcnt mkI 

Sch^ Rfloctiventeis 

Um himary Suge 

Theme Teacher Empower¬ 
ment mid School 

En'ecuveneas 

Sttimul CowKil of 
FHii,.iioo*I Resoxnii 
and TrainiPS. New Delhi 

Dr. VedAmkash 

Prof & Head, EH’EPOta 
NC^T. i^ttoboido Hirg. 
New Defikt-l 10 016 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Noble Endeavour Towards Self Reformation 

S. Bicwal* 


Mahatma Deveah Bhifcahti. Hinta for Sdf Cahtire. New Delhi, 
Shri Suhan Chand Traat, 1996. Pp. 366. Rt. 50.00. 


The book Hin*5 for Self Culture 
is an anthology of 366 noble 
thoughts, gleaned from the 
Vedas, arranged in the form of a 
perpetual diary The work per¬ 
formed by .Mahatma Devesh 
Bhikshu in compiling all these 
valuable Vedic sayings is really a 
sacred one The author has pre¬ 
sented such noble ideas for the 
b«iefit of human race and specif¬ 
ically for our constant guidance 
and inspiration The best 
thoughts selected have been elab¬ 
orated by the author with mean¬ 
ingful words relevant to the con¬ 
temporary context Consequently, 
the text has become a helping 
hand for the masses searching for 
cultivating self culture in order 
to attain eternal peace through 
internal purification and awaken¬ 
ing. 

Adhering to the ideas of both 
oriented and western philoso¬ 
phers, .Mahatma Devesh Bhikshu 
has given stress on our mind. 
One's mind is one's greatest 
friend. But it can also be the worst 
enemy if not controlled. An effec¬ 
tive way to control the mind is to 
keep directing it regularly and to 
keep it in constant touch with pos¬ 
itive and lofty thoughts These 
thoughts, in the opinion of the au¬ 
thor, can act like a mental tonic 
and rejuvenate and strengthen the 
mind and the will. Moreover, if 
such thmights be integrated with 
one's life style, <me can feel illu¬ 
mination and awakening. This, on 

V^ayag^trh College, fiayiigorh-752069. 


the other hand, enables one to en¬ 
joy a happy and successful life 
being fre^ from the bondage of 
ignorance (darkness). 

At the very outset, the author 
has given importance to proper 
education, learning, knowledge 
and understanding. Since, life is 
nothing but work, action must be 
in right direction from the very 
start of the day. It is only after 
proper education, learning, 
knowledge and requisite training 
that one is able to perform one's 
duties properly. God has en¬ 
dowed man with three special 
gifts, namely, power of intellect, 
power of speech and power of do¬ 
ing work. Vlan must first reform 
himself before trying to reform 
the world. For such personal pu¬ 
rification, one needs proper edu¬ 
cation Without education, a man 
is only a beast. Through proper 
learning, one must build up an 
exemplary character. Blessed is 
the mother who, from the time of 
pregnancy up to the time of com¬ 
pletion of education, is always in¬ 
structing her children to be per¬ 
sons of excellent character. As the 
g**®- "Charity begins at 

home". 

Education serves as a guide 
in life. Through right education, 
one can awake oneself to live life 
deliberately and consriously. Ed¬ 
ucation can make a way for the 
development of our physical, 
memal and intellectual faculties 
to the maximum to change the 
world into heaven. True Plica¬ 


tion makes a person humble and 
polite. It gives self-confidence 
andstrengoi. A man of learning is 
respected everywhere. Accxirding 
to the quotation in Sanskrit, ‘A 
king is worshipped in his King¬ 
dom only; whilst a learned per¬ 
son is worshipped throughout the 
world." Truly blessed is he who 
goes on acquiring more and more 
knowledge, enjoying life and 
picking up pearls of wisdom, not 
f(»- himself but for sharing them 
all with others, since he has actu¬ 
ally understood the purpose of 
human life. Knowledge without 
action has no value Chte should 
mind it that action is life, inaction 
is death True education, being 
harmonious blending of intellect, 
body and soul, builds strong char¬ 
acter, we may embark the boat ol 
education to iToss this ocean of 
the world Above all, the aim of 
education i.s to make one noble 

Veda has given stress on con¬ 
trolling our sense-organs through 
control of mind Brahmacharya, 
the elixir of life, is the key to sui • 
cess One should practise 
Brahmcharya to remain active 
with all odds. Good health and 
healthy mind is necessary for 
hard work. Physical exercise is 
essential for maintaining good 
health and will 

T mthfuhuais is another virtue 
to attain God As per an apt quo¬ 
tation. "God is truth and truth is 
God" Only the devotees erf truth 
areableto drink the nertarof eter¬ 
nal bliss. There are many exam¬ 
ples of such virtuous people in 
our history. Salyawadi Raja 
Harish Chandra, Ramchandraji 
Maharaj, Dharmaraj Yudhish- 
thira, Maharishi Dayananda 
Saraswaii, and recently Mahatma 
Gandhi, all lived for truth and 
died for truth. There is no virtue 
higher than truth. This »ith is 
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■table because of truth. Those 
who adopt truth in their thought, 
wcud and deed are verily great 
souls. The foundation of this 
world is truth. 

Man is considered to be the 
crown of God's creation due to 
his intellect. Mahatma Devesh 
Bhikshu has classified the people 
of this world into three catego¬ 
ries, viz. (1) Learned and virtu¬ 
ous people are knovm as God; (2) 
Petite who are industrious and 
work honestly and sincerely with 
some weaknesses of man are 
known as human beings; and (3) 
Those who are immoral and com¬ 
mit crime and sins for material 
gains are known as devils. Simi¬ 
larly, there are three main pow¬ 
ers, namely, power of knowledge, 
power of physical strength and 
power of wealth. All the three are 
essential to carry on our work 
smoothly in this world With pow¬ 
er of knowledge, man can achieve 
greatness Real knowledge makes 
the perception of divinity possi¬ 
ble 

Speaking of beauty, Rgveda 
says that the pretty danuel dawn 
displays her beauty again and 
again The beauty of dawn is irre¬ 
sistible As IS said, 'Beauty lies in 
the eyes of the beholder” The 
beauty of Nature can only be en¬ 
joyed if one can awaken oneself to 
have that charming imagination 
Even the poetic vision of dawn 
cannot be felt by all Real beauty 
is the bounty of the .soul. 

Since the knowledge of spiri¬ 
tual subjects gives us a deeper in¬ 
sight to understand the pr^lems 
of our life, the author has laid im¬ 
ports nee on the study of the 
Vedas, which enables us to un¬ 
ravel the mysteries of various 
complev problems of the world. 
F(Veternal knowledge, we should 
read the Vedas. God realisation is 
only possible through Vedic path. 
Uwe want to lift ourselves moral¬ 
ly Md spiritually, we must ex¬ 
pose ourselves to these two fires; 

1. the fire of hard work and 


struggle; and 

2. the fire of self-discipline 
and repentance. 

The self can be purified through 
suffering and penance. Only he 
who struggles can win. One 
should keep oneself awake for 
long life and prosperity. Humani¬ 
ty and courtesy lead one to divin¬ 
ity. Patience and perseverance 
lead to success. One must intensi¬ 
fy one's desire to achieve perfec¬ 
tion. This requires cultivation of 
divine qualities as best as possi¬ 
ble. 

The author has also collected 
Vedic lines focus on the sattvik 
food Life can be made enjoyable 
with Vedic lore and sattvik food. 
We become what we consume. 
The food that we eat is of organic 
importance, for our thoughts are 
shaped by our food If we eat 
stale, over-spiced and fried, it 
leads to negative thought waves 
On the contrary, if we consume a 
predominantly sattvik food- 
rich in milk, butter, fruits, vegeta¬ 
bles, it produces positive 
thoughts. 

Sacrifice is another spirit of 
good life. One can achieve every 
thing if one has the spirit of un¬ 
selfishness and sacrifice Every 
work should be done for the good 
of others Happiness comes 
through sacrifice Selfishness, on 
the other hand, obstructs the vi¬ 
sion of truth. Service to others 
should be done without any mo¬ 
tive Selfless love is source of 
peace and bliss. Real greatness 
lies in selfless service of humani¬ 
ty Many of our ancestors gave up 
their all in the service of the coun¬ 
try, fighting for its independence. 
We expect now similar thoughts 
and deeds of every citizen in or¬ 
der to strengthen our country's 
unity, integrity, safety and secu¬ 
rity. Sacrifice never goes in vain. 
He who serves Ihe people with all 
his wealth, power and knowl¬ 
edge, becomes an uncrowned 
king. One must be fearless in po'- 


forming his sacred duty. None 
can be great unless he has con¬ 
quered fear. Fearlessness springs 
from spiritual power. Dufy well- 
done is a shield against fear. One 
should learn to fight life's battle 
bravely and manfully. 

The author has also stressed 
upon time-keeping. Because, time 
is ticking fast in life. Utilising time 
efficiently gives success. One 
should not waste a moment in 
vain. Timely doing every work 
elevates one's personality and 
morality. 

As is told, "the mother is the 
first temple of education"'; so also 
is opined by Yajurveda. A pros¬ 
perous civilization is developed 
by the influence of good women. 
Women, with gentle nature, may 
bear good children. Our mothers 
may be learned and of excellent 
character and conduct, so that the 
children may be noble and virtu¬ 
ous, as the first school of child is 
his home. Good nations arc made 
by good mothers, who are able to 
lay the seeds of good habits in the 
hearts and minds of their chil¬ 
dren. Every human being receives 
his moral training in the family in 
which he is born That is why 
Vedic scriptures have laid great 
emphasis on the education of our 
womenfolk. 

On the whole, the congrega¬ 
tion of the noble thoughts in a 
small handy book "Hints for Self 
Culture' is really-a distinguished 
work in the field of spirituality 
and Vedic studies. The aufiior's 
attempt to awaken tlie masses to 
have true and proper education, 
learning, knowledge and training 
is inderi a pioneer one. The ex¬ 
planation of the vedic lores with 
the presentation of the facts relat¬ 
ed to the contemporary world is 
lucid and easily understandable. 
The present-day society needs 
such type of excellent works on 
self reformation of individuals in 
order to make oneself free from 
the forces of ignorance (darkness). 
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A Comprehensive Guide 
DuDllijr Ih«c* 


Joaeph OlwUi. MLA Handboidi to Wiiten af RcMudi Pi^en. 
4tli ed.New Odhi, A£BliMcd EMb-Wert Pnm. 1995. Pp. xvia*2f3. 
Ks. 99.00 


The MLA Kandbocdi to Writ¬ 
ers Research Papers is useftil to 
the conununity of writers who 
have gr^t value to scholarship 
and careful documentation. It is 
equally useful to the research 
schcdar. It provides a comprehen¬ 
sive picture of how research pa¬ 
pers are prepared. The book is an 
excellent reference tool, which 
can be used independently by stu¬ 
dents and researchers. 

The style recommended by 
the Modern Language Associa¬ 
tion of America forsdmtarly writ¬ 
ing and research papm by stu- 
doits has been adopted by )our- 
nab, university presses, college 
departments and individual re¬ 
searches and research guides to 
more than half a century. The 
style sheet of the MLA was pub¬ 
lished as 'MLA Handbook for 
Writers of Research Papers' in 
1977. The second edition (1984) 
iiUroduced the current simplified 
set of rules for documentation in 
which citations could be placed 
in the text within parentheses. 
The third editicm (1988) covered 
some aspects dectronic publi¬ 
cation. The present edition in¬ 
cludes recent technological devel- 
ofunents such as CD-ROMs, Net¬ 
works, E-Mail Communication 
etc and their adoption in schdar- 
lyres^rch. 

The book b divided into five 
chapters havii^ sectiom and sub- 
•ections. Chapter 1 deals with 
tome oftiieeitodional and into- 
lectual purpose* of rcMardt and 
desctftet to {Kdnninary rteps in 

'UmmUf Uhrtrkn Omens Um- 
vtnity lArmy, HydatdmdSOO 007. 


a scholarly protect such as choos¬ 
ing a topic, using a library, pro¬ 
ducing a working bibliography, 
notes, outlines and drafts. It alM 
deals with avoiding plagiarism. 
Chapter 2 deals with the mechan¬ 
ics of tvriting. It gives practical 
advice on such matters as spell¬ 
ing, punctuation, and the presen¬ 
tation of names, numbers, titles of 
works, and quotations. This chap¬ 
ter is helpful for craft writing 
which should be clear, consistent 
and stylistically authoritative. 
Chapter 3 gives guidelines on the 
physical format of the paper. The 
next two chapters cover the 
MLA’s system, or style, and 
sources of documeitation. Chap¬ 
ter 4 exfdains to listing of sourc¬ 
es and arrangement of entries at 
the end of a paper. It gives cita¬ 
tion of books, articles in periodi¬ 
cals, CD-ROM's and other porta¬ 
ble databases, online databases 
and citing of other sources illus¬ 
trated by examples. Chapter S 
shows how to rite them in the text 
of a paper by acknowledgement 
of sources, words, facts or ideas. 
Sample references offer reccm- 
mendation* for documenting 
many other kinds of references. 
Chapter 6 describes abbrevia¬ 
tions that ore useful in documen¬ 
tation and iit cHtain otiier con¬ 
texts such as time, geographical, 
and publisher's names and titles 
of literary and reiigiaiu* works. 
Also are suggested synbob and 
abbreviations useful in proof 
reading and correction. Two Ap- 
poidices A and E follow to chap¬ 
ters. Appendix A lists notaUe 
erence work* in specialized 
fieto; and Af^iendix B pres^s 
aoBie ayitom* of docnmentiton 


othM- titan the MLA’*. Finally 
sairq^e page* of a roewrch papw 
tot Uluatrate MLA style are giv¬ 
en. This b followed by an alpha¬ 
betic^ Index. 

Being a completely revised 
and expMded edition, it u a ccon- 
prehensive guide to preparing 
research papers. It provides de¬ 
tailed intoinatiMi on using com¬ 
puter technology in preparing re¬ 
search papas, standard to me¬ 
chanics oi writing, a section on 
documoiting non-print source* 
and also cm citing electronic pub¬ 
lications. It b designed to serve as 
a supplementary text. 

The book describes the use of 
electronic catalogs, central infor¬ 
mation systems and CD-ROM 
and on-line databases. In explains 
how to use computers to compile 
bibliographies, take notes and 
outline while writing research 
papers. Also are given sugges¬ 
tions about citing electronic pub¬ 
lications including CD-ROMs, 
diskettes, magnetic tapes and on¬ 
line databases The fou rth edition 
also gives an expanded section on 
punctuation The borii outlines 
the documentation style which 
will be useful tor a substantial 
majority d schobrty journals in 
languages and literature It wilt 
help the community of writers 
who are sure to influence the de- 
velopnwnt of new rules 

The author Joseph Gibaldi, 
being to director of book acqui- 
sitions and development of the 
Modem Language Association 
has done a good revbion of the 
earlia edition. 

The book b wdl printed and 
b free from printing emus. On 
to whc4e, to borit b well writ- 
toi. Theauthor must be oMgratu- 
Uted for bringing out a book 
which would be u^ul to to re¬ 
searchers and writers. He de¬ 
serve* all i^abe to bringing out 
■och a useful and scholarly pub- 
hatom. 
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COMMUNICA TION 


Excellence in Librarianship 


With the knowledge and in¬ 
formation explosion and the ad¬ 
vent of television, computer and 
internet working, the role of li¬ 
brarians and libraries is changing 
rapidly and is becoming more 
ch^lenging. The student of to¬ 
morrow aregcring todepertd more 
and nv>re on library and informa¬ 
tion services. The user of library, 
especially in an educational iiwH- 
tution, is not merely students. 
Teachers too need to use library 
to keep themselves updated in' 
the developed countries of Europe 
and USA, a silent revolution is 
taking place in the educational 
sector, what is known as lieyond 
teaching", and "beyond learning* 
Greater emphasis is now being 
laid ott the learning process tn 
which even teachers are includ¬ 
ed. This trend has already made 
its appearance in India, and if it 
has not it has to arrive sooner than 
later at all levels of education. The 
evolutionary educational process 
thcrrefore needs the services of li¬ 
brary centres rather than irterely 
traditional libraries and conven¬ 
tional librarians. In other words, 
the role of librarians has to under¬ 
go radical changes in the coming 
few decades extending into "total 
quality librarians". The need has 
assumed greater significance in 
the context of economic reforms 
gmng on in the country. 

Whereas modem techniques 
of compute and mass communi¬ 
cation will form the tools, the li¬ 
brarians will have to orient thon- 
selves to be able to respond to the 
user needs. This calls for "excel- 
lence* in library services and "ex- 
crikence" in librarians. The basis 
of any excellence is not in the ma¬ 
chine but in the human skill. It is 
generally believed that anycme 
can beconw a librarian if he or she 


has the necessary educational 
qualification and can get admis¬ 
sion in the library science course. 
With supervision, guidance, and 
experience, librarians can attain 
proficiency in their work func¬ 
tion. However, in order to achieve 
"excellence", deliberate efforts are 
to be made to inculcate "skills" in 
the librarians not merely in the 
technology of library science, but 
in human skills that will make 
him or her responsive, efficient, 
effective, and useful to the user of 
the library. Our experience has 
shown that given an opportunity 
and the environment, it is possi¬ 
ble to incorporate necessary 
"skills" in the library personnel at 
all stages of their career, especial- 
iy in the inifiaf stages. 

We have developed a "skills” 
development programme for li¬ 
brarians, the basic modules of 
which are: attitudinal skills (pos¬ 
sibility thinking or positive think¬ 
ing), communication skills 
(speaking, writing, reading, and 


This is in response to B.K. 
Sen's paper "Economizing on the 
Answer Books" (Unwersi/y News of 
December 9, 1996). I fully agree 
with Sen's view and the novd 
idea. All educational institutions 
should follow this process. Few 
ruled loose sheets of A 4 size, say 
4 or 5, may be given initially 
along with a fdder on which ail 
the information of the examina¬ 
tion as well as examinee shcnild 
be written by the examinee him¬ 
self; Other necessary particulars 
required by the institution may 
be printed on it. Extra loose sheets 
should be provided by the 
invigilators after personal inspec¬ 
tion. Each loose sheet should have 


listening with greater emphasis 
on speaking skills and listening 
skills), and understanding self- 
understanding others. Basics of 
these skills have been imparted 
thrcNigh lectures, demonstrations, 
games, and participative training 
styles. Such programmes are de¬ 
signed as introductory (one day) 
or Comprrfiensive (one to fifteen 
days) depending upon the needs 
of the host institutions. Our ap¬ 
proach has been to imbibe and in¬ 
culcate traits of leadership 
amongst librarians so that they 
can ultimately achieve excellence. 
Any training programme is al¬ 
ways the beginning of a learning 
process and it is only continued 
sincere and honest practice that 
will make "total quality people". 

Bharat R. Sant 
Hon. Chairman, 
Management and Resource 
Development Foundation 
(MRDF), Hyderabad; 

C-14/2 K.K. Nagar, 
Habsiguda, 
Hyderabad-500 007. 


the emblem of the institution 
printed on it along with the in¬ 
struction to candidates. Each 
folder and the loose sheets should 
be punched at the left-tt^ comer 
through wh ich tags could be used 
for tying the loose sheets. Details 
may be worked out according to 
suitability of the instituticms. The 
ruled loose sheets surely econo¬ 
mize the expenses. For Maths and 
like 8ub)ects the loose sheets may 
be plain. 

To my view this process may 
be adc^rted by the educational in¬ 
stitutions ftuthwitfa. 

N.C Paul, 
Principal, 
Sukanta Mahavidyalaya, 
Dhupguri-735210 


Economizing on Answer Books 
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NATIONAL CENTRE FOR CELL SCIENCE, PUNE 

iAn autononKius IusUIuIkhi 4-> tlH' nci''urtiTiCiit uf y ('Tivc-MinuMi: r>f I 

REQUIRES SCIENTISTS 


AdvtNo.1/1S97 

NCOS is demlBd to reseanli and dawtapmeid in modem Bidogy and Bfatoci wo tow. The Canim Is looking tor ouMandtog 
Sdenltots in an»s o( celled conanunic a l i on, signd daraductlan, sel pr o We ia B on , a Hew f^a Bon, molaoular genata, piotain 
ito tolling, cdMaf and nKdetular i naiMwtoar.inetnbiane dynamics ete. Candtoatosahouid lave puUMied work of 
Appicaiians are invilad ingn kidan cdizens tor various sdeMIBc poaiBons as under: 


Sr. PosUon Scaleefpay UpparageMI Qii a Wraton e andEaperli B ce 

No. (TE a a l n lan an Ra.) (y*M) 

1 SdenBaV 5100^300(133B9E) SO Prawn laadeiship and high quaRy roeaarati «oik as 

evUarvad by pidMcaBons/paantoviai EITHER 11 yean 
poa PhD esperienoe OR W class U.TediJMOMi^ 
aPhama wBh 12 yean ssperienoe 

2 SdenBaF 4500-5700(12,165^-) SO Prawn le a dar sh ^ and high quaBly research eotk as 

evidanced by pubtcaBons^aienls sdlh ETOER 8 yean 
0 ^ PhD experience OR M dass aTechMMlVSd 
M.nanraviillh 9 yean expetienoe 

3 ScamistTT 37005000(11,OOSE) 45 Prawn toadenhip and high qualty researah woik as 

evidenced by pitoBcaBonai^teids viiiBi EITISR S 
post PhO experien c e OR M class MTechTMCWMi^ 
M.Phama m 6 yean experience 

4 SdenBst'C 300O4S00 (9,1701-) 3S PhO in acienoe edh hM quaity research vnik as 

evidenoed by pubBcaBons/paarNs and 2 yean peat PhO 
l esoa cc h experietxa in relevant SeU OR tst class 
M.TechAi gy MVSc ftl-ffania oBh 3 yean relevant 
research expsrienoe 

5 SdenBstC 300O-4S0O (9,17W-) X Isl class MVSe wdh 4 yean experience oi breedtog. 

(Animal House) care, nutriBon. makiienaKe. qu^ control and health 

monloring of laboraloty aninals 

6. Sctenlisl'C 30004500 (9,170r-) 35 Maslen degree in sciance with a strong command over 

(Science CommuntcaBon Officer) Engksh lar^uage and denxtn sl ialad atiiiy tor science 

wtiBngkepaling and si least tour years experience in 
report wriSng. iaison. negoBaBone. ccHntnalion. 
coBaetkn of technical mtormaSon. tecrinolagy 
managemeni planning, vniiing. morviotmg and evaluaiion 
cl prajeds. pNent draffing and Ring etc Oes«able . 
DtolomaiDecseen' 


Piescxtoed AppBcaBon totms can be obtainad baton 2 gn Fabraary, lig? from the Controller of Admnistrabon. NSlionai Centre 
tar Cel Sde^ Ganeshkhind, Pune - 411 007, by sendng a ^ arkkessed envelop d size 23X10 ems affixtog Rs 3/- 
postagestanp. 

ApplicaliDits comptolBd ip al respects atonnrilh aOestod copies d certficales. degrees. tesBmontols ttgeffier vriffi a crossed 
Itiaan Postal OidecfDettandDr^ tar Rs. 10-(canri datos belonging to SC/ST commundies are neniplM bom file paymen of 
appieeBon fee) p^raM to toe Oireclor. NC^. Pune, should reach to 8<e Obector,. Itifional Centre lor Crt Scienoe, 
GanesMdvnd, Pune-411007, not taler lhan2Blklkftli, 1997. AppkeaBons received aherBre due ifeto or wtomd the raqi^ 




3 SdMtstTT 37005000 (11,00SE) 


4 Sdeidist'C 300O4S00 (9,1701-) 


SdenBstC 
(Animal House) 


30004500 (9.17W-) 


6. SaaMV 30004500 (9.1701-) 
(Science CommuncaBon Officer) 


1. Mere taBWtwfliefnininigm pre s cribed qwHications and experience wa not vest any tighi in a cantidale tor being afied tor 
inlerview. The Centre reaetvee the rigM to ca* tar bileiview only toceecanidaies who in ifeoGinion are Niely to oestdtabte 
and sA not erSartain any cooeapondinoe in thie regard. 

2. t^nvaeaing to any form andtor binging in any toBuenGewil be tnwfed as ffisquafiBcaBon tor (he post 


The Otosclor, NCOS resenres Bm right to cancel fiw tecnitoneni process tor anyfel fire posb meiffionad above. 
No intoiim snqoMes wR be stssifeined. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 

A Hit of reworcb schoUn registered for doctoral degree io lodUui Univenitics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

JevMllm 

1. Ulu, Prabtr. RoU ot 'Prabsahl' patrlka frt«d<nn 
mtnmiuA of iBdU, 1S30>3942. Calcutu. Pror Sumit Kumar 
Mokherfra, H«ad (RHd), Department of Juumali&m, Umverf>ity ot 
Calcutta, Calcutta. 

Psydiology 

) Antony, Sobha. Ncuropaychological deftdti lo acute 
aod chtoalc adriaof dtf cnici- KenU. Dr bnmanue! Thomas. Lec¬ 
turer, Deparonent of Pavchology, University of Kerala, 
Kariavattom. 

1 lUakhe^, A S Mcntel health, tanperameot and alien¬ 
ation <rf the aged. Kerala. OrH Sam Sananda Rai, Department of 
PsychoU^, Univerairv of Kerala, Kanavattom 

So^logy 

}. Chauhan. Ravinder Kumar The chaoglf^ pattema of 
family In CMatrict Shimla of Hbnadiel Pradeah : A aodologi- 
calatudy HP DrOPMonga,Oepartm»ntufSi>dology,Hirrucha] 
Pradeah Uruverutv. Shimla 

2 Sarwip. Madhav Cunajirao A tltidy of aodo-paydiol(^- 
eal facion of the accuaed involved tn crime againai women in 
Kolhapur District. Shtvaii Dr R B Pan]. Reader. Department of 
SocKilogv. Shivan Univeraitv. Kolhapur 

Sodal Work 

1 lagdaic L'davraci Pandurarvf; Paycho-aocial prt^lcmi of 
HIV/AIDS padenta A study in SangU Diatrici. Shivaji Dr K 
Pradeep Kumar. Department <if Social Work. CKh Shahu Central 
In^itutercf Buairwaa Education and KeMrrrrh, KolhApur 
PoUtlcst Science 

I. Gupta. ^Jita Sheet yuddholtar Bharat Amcricl 
sembnndh. VilLram. Dr Gopai Khahna Sharma. Prut School (d 
Studies tn Polihcai Science. Vtkracn University. Ujfim 

2 Kuldhtya. Lecna. RelnUh ka rajnltlk chintan : Ek 
amuheelaii Vikram OrC K Sharma, School of Studies in Pohb- 
catScierKe. Vtkram University, LTimitt 

3. Raiender Singh Paacteytti Raj in Hlmadul Pradeah: A 
ccmpaifative Mody of Kaagya andShtmla district. HP DrOC 
Sood. Orpenmnttof PoliticatScience, HimacKal Pradesh Univer¬ 
sity, Shimla. 

4. Shanna. ^tt Cemraai koe Bharat he aamajik ardiik 
vllcH Sthu—Hf UB 1980 at 19^ tek Vikram. Dr Chain 
Siof^ ^wwar, Sdiool of ^dks in Political Sdence, Vikrmin Uni- 
vQSity. L^jain. 

5. Toanar. Anita. Madhya Pradesh PsBchsyatl Ra| 
A dhte i y a a n IK2 m 1993 Utk: Ek vtahtadwa. Vj kram. Dr Chain 


Singh Kanwar. School o/Studies in Political Science, Vikrwn Uni¬ 
versity, U^in. 

Economics 

1. Bhosale, Tanaji M*™ti. Block-level artiasas’ co-opera- 
tivea la Sangii Dfatricf Shivsji. Dr P B Kulkami, Department of 
Economics, WilJingdon College, Sangii. 

2. Dandekar, VaneP*^ Shripad. Returns to Educalicm ia 
sugar co-operadvee in Sangii District: An economic analysis. 
Shivaji. Dr J F Patil, Director, B C U D, Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur. 

3 Kamble, PrakasP Shankar. Finances of Kolhapur Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation. Dr A A Denge, Department of Eco¬ 

nomics, Shivaji Univers'W' Kolhapur. 

4 PatiL Jagannath Shamiuo- Economics (rf grape fanning 
in Tasgaon Taluka. Shi''«P-J F P*til, Director, B C U D, Shivaji 
University, Kolhapur. 

Uw 

1 Sharafennisa Bef?om, M3 Law reUting to misleading 
coBimercial advertisei>^i> psrticitlar reference to Con¬ 
sumer Protection Act ftsd the MRTP Act Kerala. Dr K C Sunny, 
la?cnirer. Department o^ La'^^ Univeisity of Kerala. Karisvsttom. 
Education 

1 Kumbhar,Puihp»ni»l«Appaji. A study of the impact of 
the medium of lostruc^ii sdtool level on tltc performance 
of individuals purauiBg engineering and medical couzaet- 
Shivsp Dr (SmO M S psdmini. Department of Education, Shivsji 
University, Kolhapur. 

2. Shikalgar, RuksaM Uahi. A Study of the community as a 
learning centre for school stodenta. Shivaji. Dr (Mrs) C M 
Yeole. Department of Education, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

3. Smgh. Indubel# Ummed. Environmental eduMtion 

through video-instru^o*^ ^ exploration. S Gu- 

piat. Dr R B Chaudharv Departinmt of Education, Slouth Gujarat 
Univemty. SuraL 

Commerce 

1. Angra, Sunecl l^umar. NoiiMtivc model for financial 

a|^rajaal of undertakiiiga. HP. Dr S P BansaL 

Department of Commtfve. Himachal Prwfesh Univeisity, Slumla. 

2. Clielairi, LaxmaA^ Cem a sit ndyog hcc karyant ikaiyoB 
ka vitdya prabandh vtaUeahan : l^jain Samhhag ka 
saadarMi mdn. Vikmft. Dr R S Patel, Prof (Retd), Madhav Ciidl' 
lege, U^in. 

3. Dhar, Raj. A ^naJaal of post office amall aav* 

i«ig« n-hfff with tpa^* filmnca to Himachal Pradaah. 

S P BansaL Dep^tmmiiO^Coto^sfeerce, Himachal Pradesh Univ^ 
sity, Shimla. 
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4. Otvi^iw Vifl■f*kVM•8VM«aMgtMlll€tfw«ittrrwoarc• 

et : Cftse tt»dy olKoOM|nu wmltar supply ■diwftw. Dr 

V V Khanzock, Oft Shalni Central Institute d Busineas E4uca* 

and Rtaeardt* Kolhapur. 

5. Dug]^pa, M C. R aao u rc u moWliaaeion and iaeeataMatt 
poUcte erf Unit Trast erf India. Shivaji. Dr C 5 ^mshdu, Chh 
Shahu Central Institute ol Business Education and Resear^ 
Kolhapur. 

6. Dulta, l<^nder Sii^. WorUng capital managqneat of 
horttcaltara laditttry in Himachal Pradadi: A case wtady ci 
Himachal Pradesh Horticnltun Prodnea Irfarkati^ and Pre>> 
oemteg Corporation Limits HPMC HP. OSSNarta. Depart* 
ment of Coounerce, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

7. Guvindankutty, K Prdslema and prospccta of oUlk 
baaed induatrlea in Kerala. Kerala. Dr K Sreeranganathan. Lee* 
tuier, Coverrunent College. Kattappana. 

B. Hiresnadt- Panchakshri Rudrayya. A study <rf attperrlso* 
ry txainlng and practicea in selected induatrlea in 
Maharadttra. 9^a|l Dr P S Rao, Oih Shahu Central inatituee of 
Business Educabon and Kesnrrh. Kolhapur 

9. JactA, Oierian Worfcm* p er c eption of peraonnei poU* 
cits in selMted tyre oasanfacturiag units- Shivan Dr V V 
Khanzode, Chh Shahu Central Institute of Business Education 
and Research. Kolhapur. 

10. John. K C. A ftndy of dte txport ende of Kerala. Kerala 
Dr S Kevin. Reader. Department of Commerce. Imtituic of Dis* 
tance Education. University of Kerala. Kanavattum. 

11. Joahi Sandeep. lo^Mct of IntegraCad Rural Develop* 
meat Pro grama te on poe er ty allovietioa and employment 
gOMredon trf ^rknltoriatB in Peana District of M P. Vifcnm. 
Dr R S PafecL Pnrf (Retd). Azad N^ax. U^in. 

11 KanuU Dev. Poverty eaiong agricnltnral Uboi u e i a in 
Psi^ab. fiP. Dr S P Bensal. Department of Comm er ce. Himadiel 
Pradesh Umverst^. 9iimia. 

13. Ki^ior Sifgh Inaeetmeiil be ha vto u r of horticnltnriscs 
in Himadiel PrarWih ; A case atody of ^rfawla DIstiict HP. Dr 
S S Narta, Depertmeat of Casnmcrce. Hhnacha) Pradesh Umver* 
sicy, Shimla. 

14. KaideepSifi^ A comparative stsdy of pMIc sod pri> 

veta sactoe eommardnl benfca in India. HP. Dr S P BeoseL 
rV pa r tJ W i« TU ftsdeeh UrUvermy, Shfanla. 

15. Maratiie. Ravtedm A^sahth - A cHticid atndy of motf- 
vetion and tti inyact on tits bahsvlonr of ampinyans In ao* 
Itctad indmferi^ oM te KoOm^ DtondcL Shtvap. Dr V M 

Shihii Cantial ioBtilHla of fhifiaena E dwmtinn «d 
Research. Kidupnr. 

14. Harc.PttfHidarDIttitapaLABindf ofbakeylndasfryln 
BelgnasDtefakirlttspodnlrateancntnflanndalandnisr- 
hetii^ prabtems. ShivaB. Dr C S Svetii^ Qdi Shahu Corfrel 
institute of B usia esa Edacetiop and Research. KoBtapur 

17. RaagoU. Sureah Kumar. A atndy of managerial and an- 


actttivatgainin§pi^y nmm a a anddmtrimpac*oop w > ducti a - -. 
ity ki aeketad IndiHIvlal unttt to Mahamahin. SIrfvail. DrS S' 
Wadkar. Qih Shahu Ccfitiai Inatituia of Ruitoais Education and 
Rmearch, Kolhapur. 

18. Ravinder Kmner. Idanagamant of vroridag c^pflal : A 
CUM atndy of aom% a^eciad satvlca tmtoe nodartoUi^ to 

H P. HP. Dr S P Baiuaj, Department of Cowunerw. Himachal 
Pradesh Univenity, ShtmU. 

19. Shaima. Vivek Kumar. Probtoms and pto ^ sacta of taa 
toduatry to Himachal Pradatlt HP. Dr SunU Kumar Gupta. 
Depaitmeni of Comxnerce. Himadial Pimdeah Univeiaity. 9tiinU> 

20. Varu^Msa. HtiUp. Operational afflcdmicy of pidblk aac- 
tor u n d aT taktoia to Kerala : A Mody of the manufacturing 
tmita. Kemla. DrSMohanen. Lecturer. Departtitent <rf Commerce. 
VTMNSS College. Ctoanuvacfaapuram. TTUruvananthapuram 

21. Wak. VishwaiMdi Shankamo. A ttiidy trf itractun and 
growtii of tednatriii in SoUpnr District during I9B5-199S 
Stu%’ap DrCS Shretochi, Chh ShahbCentrallnstituiv t>( Buftineiu 
Education and Research. Kolhapur 

Home Sclcoce 

1 Amat)e«t Kaur. A atudy of bahavfimral manilaatatiom 
ol aanal devaiopmant of urban and rural adotmceita in 
ralaliofi to their attit«ui* towards sex Panpb Prut (Miss) S 
Gakhar. De^arimp^Di y/ 

Chandigarh 

II ■ * 

i Pawen Kumar. Rxpmt martEattog: Problama and 

proapetiB of Indian ihniat producia. HP Dr Balrmm S Dogra. 
D^nmmt of Mana g eme iH Studies, Himarhil Praderf^ L’niver- 
ally. Shimla. 

2- l^dtsh OteMirT. Managimant of primary agykultaral 
credit aodattea, PACS to HP : A comparativa study. HP Dr 
Sureah Kumar, Department of Management Studies. UMS, 
Himachal Pradesh Untverfity, ShimU. 

3. Shandil, Ram Kriahen Be anginaaring menagammti ad- 
aeation. HP. Dr M K Shanna, Department of Managenwnt Stud¬ 
ies. UMS. Htowchai l>Tedcah Uidvanity. ^imU 

4 . Sharma. RaJuidra Kumar. Cuttomar cosiplaining 
behaviour toCaawrnl bmwunce Compeuy HP Dr T B Madda. 
Dcpaitment of Man^l^cmaoi Scudtea. UMS. Htmachsl Pradesh 
Univaraity, Shimla- 

HUMANITIBS 

Language A Utarutor* 

EayfM 

1. Dhannendn TIm pMoaoj^ical vtstem to the ••• 
toclid nernds of R K NarnyML HP. Dt Mitt RiswM. Departmtm 
of English.. Kfanschal Pndtsfi UidvttMty. Shtinls. 

2. Ceorge, Ooia. A u ga lotog y to the VMs mid to PumUse 
Loot Keiala. Dr A J hiho, Readar, D^wtmeto of Eag^hto Unfver- 
sity CoUaga. IMvaiafty gf Karala« Ttoruvananlhapuium. 
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3. Vjiuy«l( Shankar, bnagary hi modern IndUo 
ajtp trt m a m al poetry in Bn^lafeL Shivafi. Dr J A Shlnde, Depart- 
meot of Er^ffih,. SMvaji University, Kolhapur. 

4. Pa%var, Madhavl Sanfeev. Contemporary Indian woman 
noetic in Hngtiah : A famlftiat atudy. Shf vaft. Dr J A Shinde, 
Department oi Engliah. Shiva^ Universi^, Kolhapur. 

5 Sirty«l< Unnila Rajan. The n^nl viaion o/Muricl Spark; 
A critical atudy. Shivaji. Dr C I Jahag^rdar. Department oi En- 
fliah, $hiva|i University, Kolhapur. 

4. Sharma, Kiraii Art ciiaracterlaation In Arun Joshi’s 
nnvala. HP Dr V P Siurma, Depanmenr of English, Himachal 
Prad«h University, Shimla. 

7. ^rma, Sandhya. Tranaformatlon via the feminine in 
ttw naalc protagmiitts in fU}a Rao‘a The Serpent and The 
Kopt, Tha Cal and ^ katpean, R.K. Narayan'i The English 
Taacher, The Vrador of Sweets and Bhabanl Bhattadurya’a 
hinaic for Mohlni and a Dream in Hawaii : An intardlacipli> 
aaryatttdy HP Dr VPSharma.DepartmentulEnglisK Himachal 
Pradesh University, Shimla 

( i g TW WJt 

1 joe, T 1 The man>w(»un relationahlp in the noveta of 
Cuot^ Craaa KeraU Dr Santhakuman S, Reader and Head, 
Department ol Cerman, University ol Kerala, Thiruvan- 
anthapuram 
itewtru 

1 Axika Kumar. V Vyavaharamala oansladonaawl study 
Kerala. Dr T Dm-araian. Reader. Department of Saruiknt, Univer- 
»ttv tif Kerala. Thtruvananthapuram 

Z Rahy. S Philosophy of Sii Sankara based on the Bhatye 
Mandokyopaniaad Kerala Dr P Syamala Devi, Reader. De¬ 
partment of Sanaknt. Univenity of Kerala. TbiruvarMnthapuram 

3 jKa. Anil Kumar. Devi Bhagaveta mein kavyacattva 
Panyah. Dr Damodar Jha. Viahveshvaranand Vishwa Elandhu In- 
stituie of Sanskrit and Indoiugtcal Studies. Panyab Universitv, 
Hiuhiarpur 

4 jiuhi. Ratani Kamachandran MahaWiartalecl darshan 
vidhar : Ek dilkltsak abhyaa Shivah Or A H Salunkhe, i.«>kavat. 
13, Yashawantnagar, Ondamal, Saiara. 

5 Kumar. Mahka S Conolbudoa of Tiivancore to San- 
tllwatwc Kerala. Dr T Devara^rv Readers. Department of 

Sanakrlt University of Kenila, Thiruvananihapuram. 

5. Sobha. P. Sa^rabhaaya on Praanopanlaad : A atudy. 
Kania Dr P Syamala Devi. Reader. Department Sanskrit, Um- 
versity of Kerala. Thmivananthapursm. 

7. Sreclatha. S Contrlbation of Mabodayapun, Codtin to 
Saa^Erit Ularatara. Kerala. Dr T Devarayan, Reader. Departmmt 
of SamkrU, Univenity of KeraU, Thiruvananthapunm. 

HMi 

1. Dubey.VedPralutfh-klidAlboAkaaaiatyachJiitaaau 

Mi«k< rarhnaihaelafa ka mvlyaaktt. HS Cour. Dr Surcsb 


Acharya, Department of Hindi, Dr Hari Singh Cour 
Viahwavidyalaya, Sagar. 

i Cambhire, Arun Kisan. Harl Shankar Parsal ke 
njha nd h o n mein vyanga • Vivldh ayam. Shivaji. Dr A C Oiavan. 
Oepar^nent of Hindi. Shtvayi Univertity. KoBtapur. 

3, Jain, Rashmi. Tirihankar Mahavlr per adharit prabandh 
kavyon ka aahftylk anuaheeUn. HS Cour. Dr B P Tewari. Prof 
and Head (Retd), Department of Hindi, Dr Hari Singh Cour 
Vifihtvavidyalaya, Sagar and Dr (Mrs) Sandhya Tikakar, Govern¬ 
ment Girls College, Bina 

4. Kama] Kishor^. Saptak kavya : Sanakritik dtetaaa ke 
pariprekahya mdii- HP. Dr Saraswati Bhaila, Department o# 
Hindi. Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

5 Kuchekar, Bharat Sahebrao. Bhiahma Sahaai ke katha 
aahJiya mein chldit samaj jeewan- Shivaji Dr P S Patil, Head, 
Department of Hindi, Shivaji Univefsity, Kolhapur. 

6. .Meera, K. MaUyaJam noveU tranalated Hindi ; A 
theoretical evaluation. Kerala. Dr N Suresh, Lecturer, Depart¬ 
ment of Hindi, S N College, Kollam. 

7 Rajetvh.A.BhiahmaSahnlkekathasahityameinsaina^ 
dtetna. Kerala. Dr 5 Thankamoni Amma. Prof, Department of 
Hindi. Universitv of Kerala, Thiruvananthapuram. 

8. Taraan Singh Sathottari Hindi kahani mein nagariya 
bodh HP Dr Kamlesh Gupta, Department of Hindi, Evening 
College. Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

0. Vivekanandan Pillai. B Viahnu Prabkaker ka natya 
sahitya mein samajik chetxu. Kerala Dr S TharUcamoni Amma, 
Prof. Department of Hindi, University of Kerala, 
Thiruvananthapuraxn. 

Marafki 

I Chandarvshive. Sunil Vunati- Marathi dnlit kavi^ha 
chikilaak abhyaa Shivap Dr K ) Ingole, Department of Marathi, 
Sangula Mahavidyalaya, Sangola 

2- Caiakwad. Vinod Manohar. Swalnatnyottar Marathi 
vangmayateei vinodachc swaroop. Shivaji. Dr V K Shinde, 
Reader and Head, Department of Maratfri. Shivap University, 
Kolhapur. 

3. Gaikwad, Sampat Eknath. Dalit atmakathancha 
•amajbhaaha valgyaaik abhyaa. Shivaji. Dr H S Ninnale, Princi' 
paL Willm^on College, Sangli. 

4 Kadam Mahendra Sudam. Kadambrtchl aa p ka l pe n a ani 
Marathi navhadao^i : SwanK9p A iki taa . ^ivaii. Dr R N 
Thakur, Department of Marathi, Shivap University, Kolhapur. 

5- Kamble. Rajcndra Vinayak. Baburao Bamul yaxichya 
aamgra vangmayaya chikitsak abhyaa. Shivaji. Dr P P 
Kujidihar, 13Z5/56. E, Udyamnagar, KoUwpur. 

4. Kulkarni, Anuradha Govind. LeeUchnrltrateal 
bliaahacha bha^valgjmaik driabtUnraatool abhyaa- 9dv^. 
Dr Rohifri Tukdao, 539, Near Jain Baati, Caord^iag, Sanglt 

7. MifashU Vinaya Deepak. Tokobanyanchya aUtang 
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•nbf. Shivi^. Dr K S Nirmak. Principal. 
WillingtiMi Colkge< Stngli. 

A. Patil. Saniajr D«»)unth. Mnhadtv Mor« yan^fn 
•alillyaidka wv agana nbhjnt. Shlvap. Or J N Kakfce. Depart¬ 
ment kt Mara&i. K H College, Gaigoti. 

9. Wanke, Anand JotL JaiwaAt Dnhrl yaaAya Mtekandia 
TBAgmayMn abbyaa. Shivaji. Dr V H Nimbalkar 15 
SidmdgaM&a, J P Nagar, Cargoti. 

Tancd 

I. Deva Eve, D. Hie language itndy Thiru^tikal with 
syntax and semanrics. Kerala. Dr Kanchana. Reader, Depar^ 
ment of Tamil Uitiversi^ oi Kerala, Karkvattoot 

Gaogra^y 

1. Anil Kumar. Spatial patterns, pfoeew and e a v lfon wan- 
tal of indnseria HaaHop In die Upper Canga-YaainBa 

Doab. HP. Dr H N Mishra, Department of Geography. Htmtchal 
Pradesh Univeisiiy, Shimla. 

1 Bharadwai, Meena. A study of nrbaa ca f l io m neut In 
aaiUkkOcillaB of Madhya Prada^. Cour. Or R S Dubey. Prut, 
Departinent of Cet^raphy, Dr Hari Singh Cuur Vi^hwavidyalava, 
Sagar. 

3. Coyal Arduina. Spatial patterns of literacy in Htmachal 
Pradesh. HP Dr H N Muhra. Department i»i Geography. 
Kima^l Pradesh (Jciiversity, ShtmU. 

4. Uadan Ul. Devclopsmtftt moaalcs in Loarcr Himachal 


Pradaah : A caat atndy of HMilrpnr Dlsttlek. HP. H N 
Miidin, Ckpa rtmeni ol Geop^ihy, Nhnadial Pnulash Unlvarri- 
ty. Shimla. 

5. Sai^y Kumar. Ambient air quality trf aosM bMUaa dt- 
iaa: A ^atio-tanporal analysis. HP. Dr Bhupindcr Sin^ Marh, 
DepaftmmI of Gec^raphy, Himachal Pradesh Univ»»niity, 9iimU. 

6. Sai^y Sing^. Minnala. rnfailiB^ and e nvlninm ental im- 
pacts In Hlmadial Pradmh. HP.OrH MMidua. Dt^rtmeni of 
Geography. Htmachal Pradesh Univmity, 

7. Shaima, Devi Datt. Impact ^ for e st s on dlit acoaximy 
and mvironment of Hfmadial Pradesh HP Dr H V MiUtn, 
IVpartmcniof Cet^raphy, Htmachal Pradesh University, ^tmU. 
History 

I Balannavar. Kenuka Copalrao. RtUgioiis history aa re- 
veakd in art and architecture of Andaoi Malmsnahtra. l^ivaH 
Dr B R KamUe, Pmf and Head. Department of HUinry. Shivap 
b^venity. Kolhapur 

2. Cholap. Sarirrao Devappa Rajaram Bapu : A study of 
his Ufa and work. Shivap. Dr E D Khane. Department of 
Shivap University. Ki»lhapur 

3 Maik. Chandravadan Mohanmo History of Ichalkaranii 
City. 1948 to 1990 l Socio-a c onomic study Shivap Dr P D 
Khane. Department of Hiviorv. Shivap UniverMry. Kulhapur 

4 Power. Vilas Shankar Preedmn movement in Kolhapur 
State Shivap Dr 8 D Khane, Department of HiaNirs , Shtvait 
Untveruty. Kitlhapur. 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 
VlY Centre for Educational Technology 

AimounoM Ihe availability of Co mp iata UG/PG VIdao Couraaa by aminant faculty ol i.l.T. Kharagpta 
In tgffafent iraaa, 


COIN>LETE COURSES AVAILABLE IN ; 

CMGITAL IMAGE PROCESSING 
MACHINE DRIVES I 
MACWHE DRIVES H 

MODELLING A SIMULATION OF DYNAMIC SYSTEMS 

^mrewNG a fhate mjtomata theory 

VLSI CIRCUITS A SYSTEMS 
DIGITAL 9GNAL mOCESSING 
WTRODUenON TO DATABAK MANAGEMENT 
NUKKRICAL ANALV^ A ALGCmTHMS 


41 xlhr 
3Sl Ihr 
aSilhr 
33 X Ihr 
33 X Ihr 
41 X Ihr 

sex Ihr 
40x1hr 
«>x1hr 


Ptiem $t»r cowf; Bm. 12,000^ 

10% Dltcoiga oUund to AKTEAJOC apprmnd htMtiUonm 


For dettUo^ eani0Wt at tht emmtmflntotmOUonfpImetng e! oiOtm, p M a aa contact; 

Bam Bhattacharya 

CantraforEdueaHonai Taehnology, NT Khangpuf, 721 Ottt 
Ptainai (03229 SS221. SSU4.77383, Exm: 3U3; F«l; (09223} H303 
a-maH: banM a 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


DNYAHFRA^ABAK MANDAL'S 
VN5 tAHDlEKAR COLISGB OF 
COKOAERCB 

POST BOX NO. 29, MAPU5A-COA 

ApplK'sHom art invitnl for the fol« 
lowiii); poMk f(ir the year 1997*98 : 

A-11. ntv*ici * 02 full^me 

2. Ek(inmta> ■ (i : part-time (<in lec¬ 
ture ba»i{i) 

t. Cismputerikneoce • OlAiiJ-time 

4. Chenu»try - 01 hill-'tune 

5. Mathemahoi - 01 full-time 

6 Aceountaficy* 0] fuli-timv 

7 rcimiimic^ • 02 full-time 

rrHe»r pudte are adveftiac<i Jar the 

Q»r and are F«ii>m'ed lor SC /ST can- 
(bdatim if »usubW candtdatn. from re- 
served category are r»<»t available then ttte 
candidate* fTi>m genera! category will be 
wiected temp*irar}y h'r '*r»e year). 

U8 Phvsic* • I'l 

•* 1 • .'■) fuIl-niTw 

10 Inghsh ■ 02 fUiVbme 
M H'fvf; i’5 part-time 
IJ C"h'-fo:«itry - full-time 

rThesr p»»>t»r err advertiMsf for rhe 

ir»d time and are t***erved lor sC-'^T 
cand.dateft Oniv .^arvJ daie* frtnn re?--r\'c i 
category ^Iv’uid apflvftiTiheMme If suit¬ 
able candidates fnrm orsers-ed caiegr^ry art 
fKit available, the etiattng tncuit^sent on 
theye pi»t» wil! be sansidcrrd fi>r continu¬ 
ation of appointment tymporarile fnr one 
academic vearV 

III l.l Commertv • 01 fulj-ttme on lien vB- 

caiuy 

IV 14 Director of Phs^Kal f.ducaium - 01 

full-time 

B. Mlaimoai QuaUficAtion and Erpari- 
tftct : 

1 (il C(K>d academic record with 
atteaat 55^ mark* or an equivalent at Mas¬ 
ter dg g p w level m the relevant sublet of 
an Indian University or an equivalent de¬ 
gree from a foreign UnivenHy. 

Mote . If candidate has pamed fRF 
before 1^. minimum marks in Master 
degree be reduced to 

(ii) For tlw poat <d Comp ute r Sd- 
met at A10) above ; 

First elate BX/B Tedi. in Omqniter 
Betence or (HactnmicR Mvlimi; consistent 


l^ood acadenuc re«>ftl tvith two years ex¬ 
perience of teadttng/research in industry. 
In case candidates havnng passed GATT 
are not available or found suitable, candi¬ 
dates without CATE may be considered 
fur temporary appointments. 

OR 

M.E./M.Tech. in Computer Science 
or Flectitmics tvitfi 55% marls arui good 
academic record. 

OR 

M.C.A-orMSc in Computer Science 
or riectronicb with 55% marks arwl good 
academic record 

M.$c- Statiatfes or Mathemabes with 
5.5% marks and good academic lecord with 
exposure to Computer Science. 

1. Candidates diould have cleared 
the eligibility test for lecturers conducted 
by tCiC, CStk or similai te^t accredited by 
ihv I'CC 

OR 

Passed the M (Till, degivcorhadbeen 
awarded or submitted Ph-D. thesia on or 

Note: Appointment of lecrurers who 
have iKtt cleared NET/SET will be nude 
nn a temporary basis, miiially upto the 
end <if the academic year, cmiy if a suitable 
NTT/SET qualifiedcandidateis not avail¬ 
able 

C Scale of Pay : Rs 22O0-75~7£C0- 


10CMOO0 plus admissiUe aliowancea. 

D. Service conditions: 

As prescribed by Goa Univeraiiy, Di¬ 
rector of r.ducaHon, Cavemment of Goa 
and other competent authorities. 

Persons who are already employed 
shall send dieir applications through prop¬ 
er channel. Break is service, if any, should 
be accounted for. 

Interested candidates should apply 
giving full details uf academic qualifica¬ 
tions from SSC onwards clearly indicating 
the subjects offered, marks scored and 
ciatt/diviBton obtained at all public ex¬ 
aminations, teadiing experience, addie», 
date of birth, etc. 

Certified cc^ies of statement of marks 
of all Public Examinabems passed should 
be enclosed. 

Applicana should stuch true copy 
of Caste Certifinite, wherever applicable. 

Applications duly completed in all 
respects should reach the Principal wifhito 
15 days, from the date of pv^licatkio of 
this advertisement 

Applicants should cleariy state the 
serial number of the post applied for. 

Post will be filled only if workload 
warrants. 

Date . 27 12.1996 4,0. Ancfcar 

PRINCIPAL 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY^ CHANDIGARH 


(AOVERTISEMEHT NO. 1/V7) 

Apptc^toiH ara nvMad lo( Via foiowaig posts to rsacti Daputy Ra^lrar (EsL). 
Pantsb Uravsrsay. Clwndigarti by ra^stsred post by 2S.2.aT. 

1, DEPUTY UBIWRtANS -6 (Or Ra S70b-S7W)) 

(incluiAng ana aacb as Hoslitarpur and Lutfuana) 

Nota ; Thosa wtw apphad in raspons* to Ranjab Untoarsit/ AM No 3^ naad 
not appt|i again H toay wish, lhay may sidant Visir updatod bto.dKto undar in^- 
tarad post by 28.2.t7. 

2. TECHMCAL OFFICERS-2 (Or. Rs 220(^000) 

(Otpl ot Chamicat EnOnaaring 4 TaehmloOy) 

1. SEMOR SCENTFIC ASSTT. - 1 (Or. Rs. 2200.3900) 

(Oapt otetamsby) 

A 0ET1CUN-1 (Or Rs 2000.3500} 

Ai^ttoaAon tomi atongaWt 'Datatad IrvttoKbons' can ba had aMwr kom CasNar. 
Pwitib Unvarslty. on paymant ol Fto. TSr- for Oanaial Catagory and Rs 301- tot 
SC/ST c B h rtda t a s for lha poats « No. t to 3 and Ra. SOT- tor Ganaral 
Catagory and Rs 2Qr- tot SC^ canddaias tor tia poM at Sr. No. 4 or Imn 
DapiAy Ragiskat (Esl), Pan|ab Univaratty. Chanrigafti by sandtog a Bank DraR 
cS sama amount In lavou ol *w Ragiabai. PauRtr UnNaraMy. Chandgaili aoconi. 
paniadby aaaltad3aaaadatampad(arot1h Ra. 8r.)araratop«ot30ein3x taems. 
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TAMIL HAIHJ Vmam4ARY 
AND ANEMAt SOBMCBS 
UHIVEBSnY 

AXSVCailSEMEHT NO. 1/97 

SinSOAL WBCRUnMBNT tntIVB POK 

SC/ST 

AppUcactons are invited in the pre* 
acrdwd form to up the poats SC/ST 
bodck^ vadmdea of Asaisttnt Profosaors 
in the Faculties of Veterusary and Animal 
Sciences/Ba&ic Sdefice in die University. 
No. of vacandes: 12 (7e5) 

1- 7 (Coiranon to all with M.V.Sc/ 

HSc deyee hi any anhicct of 
Veterinaiy/ Basic Science Fac^ 
nkies. NET not eaaentia)). 

li 5 

For the followii^ five Baefdog Vacancies 
NET is eaaMitial. 

1. Aadaial Genctka and Breeding — 
1 pest 

Z Oireciorate of Oinks 1 post 
( C an di date %irfch Maaenr Degree in 
CUnkal Stdipcts vix. Oinkal Medi- 
due mmi Theimpcutka. Surgery, 0b> 
ftecrioi and Cynaecology and C^rucs 
can apply) 

3. DhecSorate of Ccecre fw Animal Pr<o> 
doctioiiStwIiea — 1 poat 
fCmdidates with Bdastna degree in 
tha sudiiecsa of Animal Genatka. Aid- 
mat Nahi t i oo, DahySekaee, Poetry 
Seknee, Meat Sdenc* and Tcdmolo' 
gy ami Ltveamek Production and 
M anag eme n t can ap^y) 

A Dircctoraie of Centre for Animal 
Health Studies —! poat 
fCandhtaUii with Maaam dayae in 
die sub j acia of Paiasimlogy, Veteti- 
nmrf MkrobkAogy, fttholOBy and 
i^eenetiee Mcdidm mn apfdy) 

5. E)hvctoratc of Extttukm Education 
— 1 pom 

(C^mniM to all with MVSe or MSe 
dapae fea any of the sidiiecta of Vew^ 
leary^/BasicSdcaoe HcaMaa) 

Scnlo of : Ka. 29Df>-7S^BOB-IBO- 
^169 


QttallHcoHMt (as preacilbed tn 

TANUVAS Rtgaiattora): 
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Educational Technology 

New Horizons 

K. Gopalan* 

According to the directive principles of state policy (Article 45), 
India should have provided universal elementary education (UEE) to 
allchildren in the age group6'14bytheyear 1960. Even today, in 1997, 
after all our efforts to provide education for all during the past half a 
century, it is estimated that about 350 million of our population are 
still illiterate. Similarly, while more than 30% of the population in the 
age-group 18-23 in advanced countries are in the higher education 
system, in India this percentage is only about 6. Realising the danger of 
this disastrous situation, India has embarked upon a great adventure, 
the adventure of utilising mass media for spreading education at all 
levels 

Edttcatioiul Technology 

Some people associate the term ‘educational technology’ with the 
technical equipment such as slide projectors, television sets and com¬ 
puters, wh ile others relate it to a clinical and systematic analysis of the 
entire teaching-learning process in an attempt of maximise its effec¬ 
tiveness, Actually, educational technology is an interesting amalgam¬ 
ation or symbiosis of ‘technology in education’ and 'technology of 
education.' While technology in education covers every possible 
means by which information can be presented through hardware and 
software, technology of education is concerned with several intangible 
aspects such as learner characteristics and behaviour, structure of the 
subject matter or learning, and application of appropriate principles of 
physical, social and behavioural sciences. Educational technology is a 
systematic way of designing, implementing and evaluating the total 
process of learning and teaching in terms of specific objectives based 
on research in human learning and communication, and employing a 
combination of human and non-human resources to bring about effec¬ 
tive instruction. Its primary role is to increase the efficiency and effec¬ 
tiveness of the entire teaching-learning prexess through a systems 
approach putting to use modern communication technologies and the 
media. 

Radio Broadcaat for Education 

Educational technology in India has cornea long way from the use 
of simple audio visual aids to that of electronic media. The history of 
radio broadcast for education can be traced back to the year 1932 when 
the All India Radio (AIR) started offering programmes for schools for 
the first time At present, several stations regtilarly produce 
programmes for the schools and a large number of auxiliary stations 
relay these programmes to reach children and teachers in remote 
areas. Based on numerous experiments and studies, the broadcasts 
have been made as self-sufficient as feasible to ensure that the message 
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at the broadcast is communicated to childmt ev«t 
when the necessary assistance is not provided by 
the teachers. The radio prograinines have also been 
made relatively indepoidait ot the pre and poet- 
broadcast activities of learners. 

Tdeviaiem for EducatioB 

Most pei^le do not know that television was 
originally introduced in the country with the main 
objective of using it for educational purposes. The 
first experimental televisicm service in India was 
inaugurated in Delhi in 1959. During 1960-61, a 
series of social education programmes were telecast 
and rurriculum-based school television 
programmes were launched in Delhi on an experi¬ 
mental basis. Television was introduced in the 
schods with the major aim of providing experiences 
and facilities that the school could not afford to 
provide, to fill in gaps in the curricula, to maximise 
the learning opportunities and to intprove the teach¬ 
ing-learning processes. Educational television 
(ETV) was found to be very effective in improving 
the academic performance d students, increasing 
their interest in science and improving the standard 
of teaching by teachers. Regular TV service was 
launebed in Delhi in 1965. However, the expansion 
d ETV service took place only from 1972 onwards, 
when an educational technology programme was 
initiated. 

Maaa Media for Edacatfon 

The educational technology programme initiat¬ 
ed in I 972 was directed at utilising communication 
technologies for bringing about qualitative improve¬ 
ment in education, widening access to education, 
and reducing existing educational disparities be¬ 
tween different regions of the country as well as 
different sectiotu of thept^nilation. The scheme was 
formulated in the context of expansion of television 
fadlitin and the use d a satellite being made avail¬ 
able for educational purposes. It was intended to 
stimulate the use d television as well as other in¬ 
structional media like radio and film to bring about 
qualitative improvement in education. Under this 
scheme, several facilities were expanded and new 
infrastructure croited for software deveiopment in 
radio and tdevisuHi. The availability of satellite 
and plans for expansion d sateflite technedogy for 
TV and radio network opowd up new avenues for 
die large scale use of the mass media in education. 


Satellite InatractioeMl TeUieUan fopertoent 
(S1T10 

The bne year long satdlite iiMnictumal televi¬ 
sion experiment (Sn%) whidi commenced on 1st 
August 1975 and concluded on 31st July 1976 
marked the beginning of a series of innovative and 
ccmstnictlveeducational tdevision programmes for 
narional deveiopoient and for educating the Indian 
masses living in remote rural areas. The SITE edu¬ 
cational programmes were also aimed at making 
the children soisitive to, and learn, community liv¬ 
ing and improve their basic concepts and skills in 
the areas of numeracy, language and science. The 
programmes were directed at creating a positive 
attitude to frnmal educatirm and making education 
interesting, creative, purposive and stimulating. 
The educational programmes were so designed as 
to familiarise children with facts and matters nor¬ 
mally beyond their observation and experience 
During the period of SITE, numerous studies were 
undertaken and data collected on life and emnmu- 
nication patterns, and attitudes and responses of 
people to educational messages 

INSAT for Bducatioa Project 

Encouraged by the success of SITE in providing 
educahon to people in remote rural areas, the Gov- 
OTiment of India initiated steps to develop a plan of 
operation for the utilisation of television and other 
facilities that became available with the launching 
d Indian satellites undn the INSAT series and with 
the installation of high power and low power trans¬ 
mitters (HPTs &: LPTs) in the country. The INSAT 
for Education project began in October 1983 with 
the transmission of educational television 
programmes for children in the age-group 5-11 
years. This coverage waa initiaUy meant for clusters 
of villages in six stales ; Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh, 
which came to be known as the INSAT states. In 
1986 and 1987, the transmission was inernsed to 
cover the csitire six states and all the Hindi speaking 
states of the cmintry with the hdp of INSAT-IB, 
HPTs k LPTs. At presoit ETV programme are tele¬ 
cast in several languages including Hindi, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Oriya and Telqgu. These ETV programmes 
are relayed by ail HPTs 8c LPTs in the six INSAT 
states and other Hindi-speskiag states. These 
programmes reach more than 500 million people of 
OUT population. 
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HlglMa’ Educational Tdevia ion (HETV) 

The Unir«»ity Grants Commission (UGC) has 
taken the initiative to utilise the time slot available 
for higher education to tdecast progranunes in high¬ 
er education titled Countrywide Classroom, 
through which higher education is spread to remote 
and backward areas of the country. The commission 
is at present supporting seven educational media 
research centres CEMRCs) and ten audio visual re¬ 
search centres (AVRCs) for training of personnel 
and production of software. The Consortium for 
Educatitmal Communication (CEO provides the in¬ 
stitutional framework to sustain and enhance the 
ongoing media activity of the EMRCs and AVRCs 
and explore new technological advances in the field. 
It has also started making monthly programmes 
and producing educational programmes for trans¬ 
mission through the enrichment channel of Door- 
darshan. The CEC has also taken steps to produce 
programmes on contemporary issues such as envi¬ 
ronmental awareness, safe drinking water and the 
prevention of AIDS 

Distance education accounts for nearly 12% of 
the total enrolment in higher education and is the 
emerging reality in the educational scene of the 
country. The open learning system was initiated to 
augment opportunities for higher education as an 
instrument of democratising education and to make 
it a life long process. Distance education is a vital 
mode of transferring knowledge to the ever increas¬ 
ing aspirants. It requires as a matter of pre-requisite 
multimedia instruction and its success substantial¬ 
ly depends upon the availability of broadcasting 
and telecasting. Improvement in the quality of dis¬ 
tance education programmes is being brought about 
with the help of audio, video, radio and television 
facilities. Doordarshan has been telecasting the 
programmes of Indira Gandhi National Open Uni¬ 
versity flGNOU) since May 1991. The Bombay and 
Hyderabad stations of the All India Radio have 
been broadcasting selected audio progranunes of 
IGNOU since 1992. The introduction of interactive 
video-communication systems (two-way tele¬ 
phone, interactive tdevision and tele-conferencing) 
has opened up new possibilities in the realm of 
distance education. The IGNOU is already making 
use of some of these facilitie. It has recently set up 
an electrcmic media production centre called Sanchar 
Kendra. It has plans to launch a variety of mass train¬ 
ing programmes in various fields to meet the educa¬ 


tional expectations of a large country like India. 

The project on information & library network 
CINFLIBNET) launched by the U(jC in April 1991, is 
a computer-communication network for linking li¬ 
brary and information centres in universities, 
deemed to be universities, institutions of national 
importance, UGC information centres, and R & D 
institutions through the application of computer and 
communication technologies to enable them to opti¬ 
mally utilise their resources. The INFLIBNET has 
created a centralised database of academic hold¬ 
ings in which data received from these institutions 
are entered. This will ultimately lead to a national 
union catalogue for on-line access. The INFLIBNET 
is also helping university libraries to computerise 
their records by offering them facility of down-load¬ 
ing from its authenticated master file. Development 
of an appropriate 1 ibrary management software has 
also been taken up taking into account the require¬ 
ments of university libraries. 

The developments in communication technolo¬ 
gies have had tremendous impact on higher educa¬ 
tion, which is fast becoming an international enter¬ 
prise constantly entering unchartered areas. The 
universities have started thinking internationally 
as regards their curriculum and course contents. 
Global universities are emerging bringing together 
students and faculty from many countries through 
cranputer networks, satellite television and such oth¬ 
er means The networking of research bases and the 
creation of information highways have radically 
changed the methodologies of advanced studies and 
research. Today, a research scholar can have access 
to unlimited information and is exposed to a much 
wider spectrum of ideas and concepts. 

Infonnation Superhighways 

The media of print material, telephone, radio, 
video, television and computers have now been in¬ 
tegrated to produce infonnation superhighways 
that facilitate rapid transfer of information on a 
global scale. The information superhighways have 
already revolutionalised life in many advanced 
countries. GJobally, the most important superhigh¬ 
way is the INTERNET, which was established in the 
United States in 1969. Today, it has over 40 million 
members spread over 130 countries. It allows mem¬ 
bers to access 20,000 network and thus link up with 
organisations, academic institutions and research 
groups the world over. 
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Many infonnaticHi sources and networks have 
also been established in India. The NICNET is a 
satellite based govenunott information netwtrk set 
up by the National Jnlramatics Centre (NIC) ot the 
Planning Commission in 1977. Other networks in¬ 
clude the Naticmal Resources Data Managonott 
System (NRDMS), the National Information System 
hit Science t Technology (NISSAT), the Education 
Ic Research Network (ERNET), the Deleice Science 
Information Network (DESINET), the Agricultural 
Fidd Expoiment information System (lASRl), the 
National Maiuigement Information System (NMIS) 
for sdaice & technology sector, and the integrated 
btventeny Information System (IIIS). Indian com¬ 
puters can hook-up with INTERNET through the 
ERNET of the Oqjartment of Electronics or through 
the NICNET of the NIC- 

TheFotare 

Fc^ survival and to take full advantage of the 
information revolution, India has to become a part 
of the information superhigh way. Wh ile education¬ 
al technology in India has been trying to make use of 
modem developments in communication technolo¬ 
gies and the media, the fact remains that we have 
yet a long way to go to reach the levels attained by 


advanced countries. Our basic infrastructure and 
supportive sub-systems need considerable stroigth- 
oting. The rapid devetopmous now taking place in 
information technrdogy call for revolutionary 
changes not only in our methodologies and coiu:epte 
relating to education, but also m our pedides re¬ 
garding teadiing, research and educatit^ admin¬ 
istration. With our teeming millions who have not 
only to be educated, but also kept updated on a 
continuing basis, we have no other way except to 
use modem information and communication tech¬ 
nologies for foe delivery of education services in as 
many manifestations as posaibte. We need to make 
full use of foe future generation INSAT systems 
with exclusive and separate channels to meet the 
educational and training demands in various sec¬ 
tors. New experiments, creative innovations, and 
appropriate strategies have to be developed and 
tried out to improve access to education and to 
reorient foe content and process of education at all 
levels. The accent should be on renewal, 
reinvigoration, and revitalisation of the entire sys¬ 
tem of education through educational technology 
and foe media And to achieve th).», we will have to 
change out media policy and also increase our in¬ 
vestment in education manifold 
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Vocationalisation at First Degree 

A Model for Effective and Credible Evaluation 

S.S. Gouvi* 

Mirf. Amritkai** 


IMrodaction 

UGC ha* sponsored a scheme of vocafion- 
alisation of first degree education and like other 
universities, LTniversity of Pune is participating in 
the scheme since June 1994. Thirty five different 
area* have been identified and the scheme is in 
operation in 19 colleges having the Arts, Commerce 
and Science disciplines. 

The scheme consists of introduction of two pa¬ 
pers (each of 100 marks) at first year, second year 
aiul third year level. Thus a student has to undergo 
six papers for each subject that he has selected, 
constituting about 33% of the total curriculum of his 
degree programme 

The syllabi for all the papers are centrally pre¬ 
pared by UGC It U expect^ that the concerned 
universities will rearrange the same for unitisation, 
conduct of practicals, teaching methodologies and 
will evolve the evaluation systerrts suitable to their 
existing pattern, without diluting their contents. 

Need 

As the scheme has not yet completed its first 
batch at T Y. level, during the available period, 
through different workshops, teachers should iden¬ 
tify the operational difficulties and can prepare a 
final draft of unitisation, practicals, teaching meth¬ 
odologies for the year commencing June 1997 

However, the evaluation system will need im¬ 
mediate thought for its better modification, because 
it is the backitone of the philosophy of any innova¬ 
tive educatioruil experiment. This is very clear, from 
the new guidelines received from UGC about the 
Computer Applications. The guidelines say that 


•Vice Priadpal Sf Haul, Depll. oj Malkemulicf (f 
Computer Science., Sengftmner College, 

Sanganner-422 605. 

(Torrturly fomt Director, Restructuring Cell, Universthf of 
Pune mil Regelrar, Moherashtre Open University, Nashil 

**lecf«rer, Depn. of MathemoHcs Sf Computer Science, 
Smgemner College, Sungomner-i22 605. 


evaluation weightage for theory and practicals 
should be 20 and 80 per cent. 

Demands of Vocational Couraes 

The very nature of the vocational courses de¬ 
mands that the traditional system of theory exami¬ 
nation or the existing pattern of the practical exam¬ 
inations in science faculty should not be used as it is 
and be modified for giving more emphasis on the 
understanding of applications and the achieving of 
skills. So theory testing component should be less 
and practical component should be more in the eval¬ 
uation. The percentage ratio may vary from one 
course to another. But common norms be prescribed 
as the evaluation guidelines. 

While doing so, as the UGC expects, the evalua¬ 
tion system should not be diluted. But is there any 
such system which fits in the framework of general 
university pattern that is acceptable to the con¬ 
cerned teachers, will fulfil the requirements of 
vocationalisation of courses and at the same time 
prove to be a credible evaluation system amongst 
the students, parents, employers and the society at 
large? Yes, the University of Pune has adopted a 
system, which is in operation since 1983, for the 
vocational and applied courses under the scheme of 
restructuring of courses and is not only effective but 
also appreciated by experts in the field. 

With the live experience of last more than 12 
years to its credit and having made relevant chang¬ 
es in the model tn\ the basis of the feedback every 
three years, the following model for evaluating the 
vocational courses is suggested. 

The Model 

Evaluation for each paper of 100 marks will be 
divided into two parts: 

a) Continuous Internal Assessment... 30 Marks 

b) Annua] End-Examination. ... 70 Marks. 
A) Details about Internal Evahtaficm 

The internal evaluation will have continuous 
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form. In each term the working will be as follows : 

(a) tsi Term- 

i) Theory Test ... 10 Marks 

(preferably d;^ctive) 

(in the middle of term) 

ii) Practical Test ... 30 Marks 

(After ccmpletion of the 

practical course. 

Befcae closing of the term) 

iii) Joumal/Viva ... 10 Marks 

(Term work completed) _ 

50 Marks 

(b) llnd Term - 

As in the 1st Term ... 50 Marks 

Total 100 Marks 

The marks obtained out of 100 in continuous 
evaluatirm throughout the year will be reduced to 
those out of 30 for the final evaluation. 

B) Detaiis about EnJ-Examirution 

The end-examination of 70 marks will have 
three parts — 

i) Theory paper ... 30 marks 

ii) Practicals ... 30 ntarks 

iii) Viva ... 10 marks 

i) Theory paper : (30 Marks) 

This paper will consbt of question slips having 
marks 3,5,7.8.10 etc. (i.e. the nature erf the question 
is Brief Answer, Short Answerand Long Answer). A 
question paper of a student will consist of slips of 20 
marks each from the syllabi of Isl term and 2nd 
term A student lias to attempt any questions of total 
30 marks out of 40, The time duration will be one 
hour (60 minutes). 

ii) Practicat Paper : (30 Marks) 

This paper will consist of 4 practical slips each 
of lOmarfcsandaresoselected that 2 slips are taken 
from each of the practical slips ccanpleted in first 
and second term. A student will be asked to make 
an attempt of any 3 slips out of 4 slips and will be 
evaluated for 30 marks. The time duration will be 
2 hours (120 minutes). 

iii) Vins .• 

At the time erf the annual end-examinatiem on 
the basis <rf the theory question paper that the stu¬ 
dent has aiuwered and his term work Qbumals) of 
both the terms that he has completed, the examiners 


will take his viva for the time duration of 5 to 10 
minutes fat each student. The «iva will be for 10 
marks. 

fC) Conrfiid ef Eml-ExamouHim: 

■ The end-examination will be conducted 
batchwise. 

- A batch will be of maximum 12 studotts. 

- Time duration will be 4 hours and there will be 
2 batches in a day (8.00 to 12.00 noon) and (2.00 
to 6.00 p.m.) 

- the procedure of conduct will be as follows ^ 

A batch of 12 students will be divided into two 
groups ‘A’ Sc ‘B’. Each group will have maxi¬ 
mum 6 students (It is expected to have mini¬ 
mum 6 difterenl units of computers in the labo¬ 
ratory). 

- In the first two hours (120 minutes) 

(say 8.00 to 10.00 a.m.) 

Croup 'a' Practical Examination (30 marks) 

(Computer l.aboratory) (Time !20 Min¬ 
utes) 

Group 'B': i) Theory Paper (30 marks) 

(Time 60 minutes) 

(Outside the Laboratory in the lecture 
Hall) 

ii) Viva - (10 marka) (Time Maximum 
60 Min.) (Outside the laboratory in the 
Lecture Hall) 

(it is after t)>e theory exam is over ) 

(5 to 10 minutes for each student. There 
are 6 students). 

The above conduct is to be repeated in the next 
two hours, by changing the position of Group 
'A* and 'B' (i.e from 10 to 12 noon) 

D) ElrgMHy tnJ Pastinjf 

i) A student must have minimum 10 marks out 
of 30 marks in the internal continuous assessment 
and must have completed 75% practicals of each 
term Then only he will be allowed to appear for 
Old-examination. 

ii) A student must get a minimum of 30 marks 
out of 70 in the annual end-examinatiem and 50 out 
of total 100 marka to pass the coune 

iii) If the student is abueni for annual «id-exam- 
ination then he will be marked 'ah' in the column erf 
out of 70 marks and ‘Fail’ in the column out of 100 
marks. That is addition in the column of 100 marks 
will not be executed. 
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(E> Fnmmg Open Queslion Bank 

We will have to evolve the question slips for 
theory as well as for practicals. For this purpose a 
two days workshop be ccHtducted before the begin¬ 
ning <rf the academic year, The slips drafted be 
communicated to all the centres in advance. Each 
university can do this exercise for its area. Initially 
the procedure can be started from F.Y. level and 
then can be continued successively. The feedback is 
a continuous process. 

(F> Far Profect Worlc Evaluaiton 

The same ratio 30 : 70 of internal assessment 
and end-examination be retained for evaluation of 
project work. 

}) The internal guide/teacher is to evaluate the 
student for v^O marks for his continuous work 
throughout the year. It is expected thal the student 
is assigned the work in summer vacation that he 
gets after S Y level and Diwali Vacation in his T.Y. 
level 

ii) The end-examination of 70 marks will be 
conducted by internal guide/teacher and the exter- 


list of marks will carry the following pointe : 

- Involvement in data collection and reliability 
of data. 

- Methods of Analysis. 

- Presentation of the project. 

- Conclusions drawn. 

- Depth of knowledge etc. 

iii) The passing criteria will be same as it is for 
other courses. 

Advantages 

i) This model gives proper weightage to skill 
and practicals. 

ii) The teachers concerned are all involved in the 
entire process of evaluation. 

iii) No separate paper setting is required. 

iv) Every student has a different question paper, 
so no scope for copying and malpractices. 

v) Theory and practical, both papers are con¬ 
ducted at the same time. 

vi) Evaluation is on the spot. 

vii) Student will be sure about his performance 
percentage. 

viii) Re-evaluation will not be needed. 


nal examiner appointed bv the university, Each one ix) Result can be declared in time, 

will evaluate the student for 35 marks. The check- x) The credibility will increase. 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 
Centre for Educational Technology 

AnnouncM th* avallablUty of Complete UG/PG Video Courses by eminent faculty of i.l.T. Kharagpur 
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The Future of HRD in the Developing 
World and New Role of HRD Professionals 

Shuhi Agnwal* 


Introduction 

“Every country develops its system of educa¬ 
tion to express and promote its unique socio-cultu- 
ral identity and meet the challenges of the times. 
India has reached a stage in its economic and techni¬ 
cal development when a major effort must be made 
to derive the craximum benefit from the assets al¬ 
ready created and to ensure that the fruits of change 
reach all the sections of the society”. 

In the Indian way of thinking a hutiran being is a 
positive asset and a precious national resource 
which needs to be cherished, nurtured and devel¬ 
oped with tenderness and care coupled with dyna¬ 
mism and great sensitivity. 

India's political and social life is passing 
through a phase which poses the danger of erosion 
to long accepted values. The goals of secularisnr, 
socialism, democracy and professional ethics are 
craning under increasing strain. 

The rural areas with poor iirfrastructure arid 
social life is passing through a phase which poses 
the danger of erosion to long accepted values. The 
goals of secularism, socialism, democracy and pro¬ 
fessional ethics are coming under increasing strain. 

The rural areas with poor infrastructure and 
social services will not get the benefit of teamed and 
educated youth unless rural-urban disparities are 
reduced and determined measures are taken to pro¬ 
mote diversification and dispersal of employment 
opportunities. 

The growth of our population needs to be 
brought down significantly over the coming de¬ 
cades and spread of literacy and education among 
the women is only the solution to the proUem. But 
we are in very down position. “India ranks low in 


^Lecturer, Imaia Coltege of Educatsm. 
Omidrtpur-442 401 (M.S.). 


women development”, (UNDP) Human Develop¬ 
ment Report, 1996, 

Life in the coming decades is likely to bring new 
tensions together with unprecedented opportuni¬ 
ties. 

To enable the people to benefit in the new envi¬ 
ronment will require new designs of Human Re¬ 
source Development (HRD) for 2l8t Century (NPE. 
1986) 

Need 

Development of a nation depends upon the de¬ 
velopment of human resources (HR), their strength, 
quality and investment. Industrial growth cannot 
be possible from more investment unless improve¬ 
ment in the manpower. The progress of a country 
depends upon investment in human capital Hu¬ 
man capital refers to investment in education, train¬ 
ing, health and recreation of human beings 

Revolution in communication technology, 
Imowledgeexplosirai, changing pattern of work and 
learning, challenge to education, arc a must for im¬ 
provement in the manpower 

“Indian perception of 'Education' is essentially 
for all and fundamental to our all round develop¬ 
ment, materialistic as well as spiritual' 

Education refines sensitivities and perceptions 
that contribute to national cohesion, scientific tem¬ 
per and independence of mind and spirit and ulti¬ 
mately to reach the goals of secularism, socialism, 
democracy enshrined in our constitution 

Education develc^ manpower for different lev¬ 
els of econrany and is ultimate guarantee to national 
self reliance. Education is a unique investment in 
rtie present and the future (NFE, 1986). 

S ta feim Bf 

“The future of HRD in the develc^ing world 
and New Role cd HRD Profassionalj''. 

Objactivc 

(1) To analjrae and identify various forces; 
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(2) To design HRD strategies; 

(3) To prepare a workable HRD model; and 

(4) To suggest new rde of HRD professionals. 

VoilabiM 

The futuristic study is interdisciplinary re¬ 
search . In thestudy an effort has been made to study 
the perceptions of the sampled population about the 
impact of gl(^ I forces on the future development of 
HRD in developing world (specifically India) 
through future wheel exercise and opinions 

Conce|rt and Meaning of HRD 

HRD refers to the relationship of owrtself and 
with society 

• HRD also refers to factors in the individual 
which determine personal satisfaction (factors 
in thepersonality ofthe individual)social util¬ 
ity (attitude) and efficacy (professional skills). 

• Cognitive abilities — intelligence 

• Acquired/personaI abilities •— rationality/ 
work commitment 

" Social attitudes — altruism/consumerism/ 
health/population 

• Work competence — skills/creativity 
HRP w Mk'si) trrma 

HRD is a process of modernization and enables 
people to lead fuller and richer lives Therefore, 
education is considered as an ingredient and an 
instrument of HRD. (Education — Cataivst Rolel. 

HRD m rcenemic terms 

HRD is accumulation of human capital, its ef¬ 
fective investment in the development of an econ¬ 
omy. Economists refer to HRD as a process of in- 
rreasingfbeknow)edge/s)iill5/capahiljf)esofa)l the 
people in the .society 

HRD m polnial terms 

HRD is a process of preparing people for effec¬ 
tive participation in the political processes 

Sample* 

The study is confined to a sample of group of 
eaperts drawn from political, social, economic. 


technological, management, administration and ed¬ 
ucational fields. (N = 100) 

Tools and Techniques Used 

Future study has its own methods and ap¬ 
proaches. The following methods were used for the 
purpose of this study. 

i) Brainstorming 

ii) Future wheel exercise 

iii) Scenario building 

iv) Opinionnaire for expert group 

Future wheel technique is an important method 
of generating consequences for future. 

Methodology 

" Analyse and identify forces and their conse¬ 
quences from the future wheel responses. 

’ Identify possible futures towards planning. 

" Prepare variety of possible future scenarios. 

• Use future trends in planning HRD strategies 

and prepare Workable HRD model. 

Analysis 

Analysis of future wheel responses and scena¬ 
rio building — After data was collected, thecontent 
analysis of the completed responses was done qual¬ 
itatively For the purpose of content analysis, major 
categories and sub-categories were identified as giv¬ 
en in the preceding section. 

After analysis of the responses given with refer¬ 
ence to main forces responsible for global changes, 
different expert group responses were identified. 
Opinions of the experts were also analysed and uti¬ 
lized for identification of barriers to HRD. 

The global trends now being shaped by social, 
economic, political, environmental, psychological, 
cultural and historical, technological and other 
deeply rooted forces were identified and analysed 
to project the most likely future trajectory driven by 
the present course of social evolution. Critical issues 
and historic transition highlighting the unusual, 
unfavourable consequences that could result. 

The great forces that are integrating the globe 
into a coherent global order as well as responsible 
for creating disorder that characterize our time are: 

—Social Force, Political Force, Economic Force, 
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Cultural Fcvce, Environmental Force, Scientific and 
Technological Force, Psychological Force, Histori¬ 
cal Force, and Earth as a system guided by collec¬ 
tive hunum choices. 

Mega Trends 

They r^resent the driving forces which are re¬ 
sponsible for nnoving the world in new direction — 
Population stabilization. Production increase. Com¬ 
munication networldng/Infonnation Technology 
revolution, High-Technolc^y revolution. Global 
Community-Global Economy-Global Culture, Uni¬ 
versal Freedom/Human Rights, Diversity with 
Complexity, Establishment of World Peace, and 
Higher order value Transcend. 

Overall Scenario 

All the mega trends can be integrated into a 
overall scenario to help v-isuatize what the world 
should look in a broad, general scene when it stabi¬ 
lizes into coherent global order about the 2Tst centu¬ 
ry. The world is undergoing a natural process of 
maturation. 

Barriers to Progress — Keg issues 

Making the leap to a global order. Achieving 
sustainable development. Reconciling Economic in¬ 
terests, Managing Complexity, and Alleviating the 
North-South Gap. 

Ooercome the issues 

Disseminate advanced techrrology to unify the 
globe. Integrate Economics and Society, Nestle Soci¬ 
ety into its enviroiunent. Decentralize institutions to 
empower indis'iduals, and Foster collaborative 
working relationship. 

Failures to pursue the path of pn^rtss 

Ecological Collapse, Low Technology, New 
Capitalism, Authoritarian rule, and Social Conflict. 

Shift from older to raso perspectiee needed 

InfcKtnation Technology, Human Centred Econ- 
cmy, ^stainable Devefojnnent, Decentralization 
Institutions, and Co-operative relationship. 

CtHtdoaioB 

On die basis die different scenarios and from 
the analysis and interpretatim of die data as well 
as from the discussion of the results of various com¬ 


ponents, following cMiclusitaia were drawn; 

The scenario of future of HRD devdopment in 
developing world generated through thMstudy may 
act as a guidelines for the HRD professkmals to 
prepare workable futuristic nuxid and programme 
for HRD. 

The changing educational scoiario according to 
the perceptions of the experts determines the new 
role of HRD professionab. 

On the basis of the study the present author has 
prepared HRD strategies for sustainable develop¬ 
ment and a workable futuristic model for HRD as 
example, in addition to visualizing new role of HRD 
professionals in 2Istc«ltury. {Appendices 1,2.3 fc4). 

Some points for generalization as KINGPIN can 
consider using modem educative process as a strong 
tool for localization and gearing up for the future 
century. 

Now we are approaching the end of the century 
The new era is just a few steps from us Next century 
shall put a lot of new knowledge, thoughts, skills, 
processes, innovations in our bags. 

If we are not able to accept and manage the 
change and ourselves, lot of conflict and tension 
would prevail Old knowledge, .skilb. processes and 
models even human resources can solve the prob¬ 
lems of the 2l8t century. 

The futuristic vision/projection indicated lots 
of changes in the future also In political sphere 
global denuKTacy, perhaps will come up with de¬ 
centralized power Societies turn intopluristic, tech¬ 
nocratic societies- Transcommunity concept also 
come up. 

Competition, economic liberalization, market 
forced, cultural crisis, deterioraticn in fundamental 
values, doubts in value clarification, imbalance — 
regional te geographical, ^oism, stress, environ¬ 
mental det«rkffation, explosive population, pollu¬ 
tion, value crunch all these are the determining fac¬ 
tors of the new century. 

“Future shape d education in India is loo ccan- 
plex to CTvision vrith precitiem. Yet given our tradi¬ 
tions which have almost always put a high prani- 
um cm ittfeliectual and spiritual attainroem, we are 
bound to succeed In achieving wir objectives. 
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The task is to strengthen the base of the pyra- 
inicl which might come close to a billion people at 
Ae turn of the century. Equally it is important to 
Oisure ^t those at the top of the pyramid are 
among the best in the world. Our cultural well 
spring had taken good care of both ends in the past, 
the skew set in with foreign dominations and influ¬ 
ence. 

It should now be possible to further intensify 
the nationwide effort in HRD with education play¬ 
ing its multifaceted role", CNPE, 1986) 

Annrxure 

OP041ONS FROM THE EXPERT GROUP 

Bsrrim la HRD in Mia 

Poverty (Below poverty line SC/ST), Social in¬ 
justice/inequality. Illiteracy, Low quality educa¬ 
tion, Health status. High fertility rate. Prejudice, 
Inter group intolerance. Gender bias (sexual dis- 
crimiruHon). 

HRD refers to relationship of ownself & society 
Economic development neglects the Human factor 
in development. Human factors refer to Innate abil¬ 
ities, Acquired abilities, and Attitudes 

Causes ef sina’ jrrogresi of HRD to tkr country 

Agencies incharge of the programmes withdrew 
from the action over Inputs — People lack of self 
confidence, and Continued dependence on aid pro¬ 
viding agencies 

Iniegroted HRD tirolcgito 

Plan of HRD should provide maximum oppor¬ 
tunities for maximum number of people to fully 
cultivate their potential — Equal opportunity with 
condititms for success. Remove prqudices, MLL for 
each stage of education. Education for international 
understanding and peaceful co-existence — world 
as a one family' hiter regional mobility — Higher 
technical education. Nations responsibility pro¬ 
viding resource support fpr implementing 
prt^ammes like educatiorral transformation, re¬ 
ducing disparities, universalization of elementary 
education, adult literacy, scientific and technologi¬ 
cal research. Open and distance learning for life 
loi^ education — Universal literacy — Opportuni- 
ries to youth/housewives/agricultural and indus¬ 


trial workers and professiotuds to continue the edu¬ 
cation of their choice & at their pace. Integrated 
planning for National System of Education—Func¬ 
tional linkages. Reinforce programmes of Research/ 
PG, and Meaningful Partnership : Centre + State. 

■ New role of HRD professiotuil 

Indian ministry of HRD has integrated portfoli¬ 
os, consisting of Education/Sports/Youth Affairs/ 
Culture for considering the all round development 
of the total personality. 

Role of HRD Professionals — (Mega LeveO : Man¬ 
age the integrated mega functions with holistic view 
point — HRD planning. Recruitment, Sdection; 
Management of the Interphase with sources of man¬ 
power ^ School, Colleges, Polytechnics, Training 
and development. Personal and Administrative pol¬ 
icy, Planning and Implementation, Career Counsel¬ 
ing, and Industrial Relations; Constructive and par¬ 
ticipatory role; Throwing up creative solutions/op¬ 
timization earlier unthinkable; Managerial Roles; 
Interpersonal role — As figure head. Leader, Liai¬ 
son; Informational Role — As Monitor, Dissemina¬ 
tor, Spokesman; Decisional Roles — Entrepreneur, 
Disturbance Handler, Resource Allocator, Negotia¬ 
tor; Skill developer — Conceptual skills (deals with 
ideas). Human relation skill (deals with people). 
Technical skills (deals with things) — Conceptual 
skills and Technical skills are needed for good deci¬ 
sion making while human skills are required for 
leadership; Planner — Planning — determines in 
advance what should be done. Looking ahead and 
preparing for the future. Process for deciding the 
objectives, and Designing the methods of attain¬ 
ment of those c*jectives; 

As Organizer — Organization function pro¬ 
vides everything useful to its functioning. Human 
Organization, Material Organization. Human orga¬ 
nization refers to structure which results from iden¬ 
tifying and grouping work/defining and delegat¬ 
ing responsibility and authority establishing rela¬ 
tionships (Allen, 1958). Staffing funcHon is also con¬ 
sidered as Human organization. Different objectives 
should be required for different kinds of organiza¬ 
tion to achieve them; As Director — Explain to his 
people what they have to do and heli» them do it to 
the best of their abilities. Direction involves three 
functions — (jimmunication. Leadership, and Mo¬ 
tivation; 
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A$ Controller—Control compds events to ctm- 
fonn to plans. ControIUng functions involve diree 
elonents — Establishing standard of perfiumance. 
Measuring current performance and con^Muing it 
against the established standards. Take action to 
correct any programme that does not meet those 
standards. Sound contrcd reflects the guarantee to 
achieve the objective; An Innovator — For constant¬ 
ly better growth of an organization, as the one who 
invents a new product or, finding new use for the 
<dd ones, innovation is impmtant function of a HRD 
professional and considered as a part of planning 
also; A Represoitator—Represent his organization 
before various outside gnMips/Govt./Unions/Fi- 
nandal Institutions/etc. A representaticm must win 
their support by effectively nunaging the social im¬ 
portance of his organizahon. 

C^jmprehenswe effeclwe tatdmhip 

Effective leadraship for enduring change — An 
effective leader is one who not only changes the 
behaviour of his followers but also changes their 
attitudes by using his persoiul powers. Effective 
leadership forces responsible for shaping his lead¬ 
ership styles are — Force in leader himself. Force in 
his subordinate. Force in the general situation, and 
Force in the organizaKon system. 

Kingpin — For GenenUzntiaB 

(1) Need to ready to change the mindset and 
look for ways to improvoitenl. (2) Onrunitinent to 
fostering change, (3) Anticipate change — To be 
open to change, and To make and manage the 
duu^/forces, (4) Prepare HRO people for21st cen¬ 
tury — improve ccdlective uitderstanding, (5) Com¬ 
mitted to work towards common desirable future 
challenges and our opportunities are being 
recx>gnised as common, (6) Learning about how to 
learn and pranotion of learning avenues, (7) Reas¬ 
sessment of the fundamental values. (8) Minimise 
the gap between hopes and realization and inequal¬ 
ities, (9) Coonpreboisive view and fuller under¬ 
standing of Ole socio-economic scenario and envi- 
ronmait, (10) Restracturif^ of HR process wiOi com- 
prehensive/iMegrated/etfective feadership, (II) 
Seanb a new vision in the cbai^ii^ world, (12) 
Learufl^ from mistakes and take advania^ from 
the experhmce, (13) Leading as internal change 
agent — Oui^i^ Oie peoides perceplioas, and 
People invotvement in educatiaoai recomtniction. 


(14) Transformation of man to universal man 
through Yc^ic exercises for the realization et his 
inner reality of cosmic consciousneas, (15) Develop 
skilb for c^timising «celhmce, (16) Competition 
should be replaced by cooperation (Superman task), 
(17) Need based practical approach to HRD, (18) 
Training strategies need to revamp with organiza¬ 
tional needs, (19) Devekqring people atthe gramroot 
levd, preparing training materials in regional lan¬ 
guages, (20) Community education considered as 
source of learning and made as an instrument of 
social change and social tranafotmation towards 
better citizenship, and (21) HRD recognized as key 
to sustainable development as the new global li^o 
of devdopment. 

tmpticalions 

(i) 11 has implications to designing the futuristic 
programmes and processes of HRD sectors, (ii) It 
also has the point of consideration to redesign the 
role of HRD professionals, (iii) Implicaticm for pre¬ 
service and in-service training and devdopment 
institutioiu for 21 st century, and (iv) It has implica¬ 
tion as a model for other developing countries also, 
specially for more peculated countries. 

HowmtJ hUicf »n Idmetiwi. 198^ MHRDCiivt. erf tndiA 

PteviimSsmtHiUiit' F.ft. EJMtmmm »Md Am H Hwmtm 1^, Sn 
AurolkiiKlo bitcrmtioMl Centre of Educetton, PondicherTV. 
6BS002, 14%. 

Kflhti. U. •ndSinh* D P. (EdA.1. Hmam Xjmwco 
GMvf Omigtr md Sfr n foyvo « 2000 Al>, Allwd PuHWim Ud., 
ISm 1994 

QnttBi S-Z- (Ed,). $€mm md af Ute off Setlere. 

New DrDti, 1993. 

Afyewel, mmi IwHiiwth Drerfaywef 

TWevfA CwnMitity {fhawNra ^ P^wr pfcwflled in 
of Ae World Co n ie ie nCT erf ICEA, Jomtlee CTluiland) ^a))r 3I> 
Attg;u»t4,1995 

Myofopol E. ItaMn JUwwe* nnirfryrt : CMCf^nad Amigm 

Ml SmlSne PoMlitm, Dt&rf, 1943. 

hiOAe RMidftL Cooccpnnl CcMutobitiocrf erf Third Dhnev 
ikrfM erf Edttarfkm, tMwef^ Htm VoL nnW, July 2Z, 
19% Weefaly JotmiKl olHIgter Edncalkiiw Am, Now 

tdmeMm Aff ^ Tkr Midm Sam : A Sp mtf Oit r D tpum t m 
ol Edttcatiaae MOQ. Co% of tedtos OKtnber, im 
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Appendix * 2 


HRD- S tr m te ^i ci to Derdopiag P unrHon al literacy SkUI 


Investment tn Human Capital 
InvesttnoU in Ki^rskal Assets 


Mora Productive 
Less Productive 


Fait rate NatkmaJ Oowth 
Low Rate National Growdi 


Motivatian ( CcHnnuhncntjEllectrvehinctianaldenicntj |PaniUywbeplanning (Targetoriented (Elective 

V - Propaganda 


LACK OF 


Opportunity 


Due Publicity | 


Area wise planning | Micro 
levd 


Devdopment Activi^ 


Idcndtotion and 
enumendon 
ttUterates 


HRO (Strat^y) Point 


Easily Attainable 
Coounttment 


Functional Elesnent 


Devdopm 0 it Cocnpcmait 


Awareness Component 
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Apffendix • 4 


WORKABU FUTUHtSTlC MODB. FOR WlO 


|FOWIW.aECT^ 

* SchopI 

* CotogM 

* OVw Educoflona) kwfitutons 


EXTENSION^ 

WORK 


* Extan^Woffc- 
Promotton <>* iaarrtf^g 

Vvous^ ICK^ 
community 

* SctanfiAc bMarmrnation o( 
laarrNng naadf oi M ago 
QroupidanM*d 

« Tranarnmad Kr>o«4adga Skifl Vahies 
tfvou(^ araa batad Commoruty 
approach 

a Ra lavar rt to paopb to* li Giotips 

* Communitv PartnaratMp 

(Community ♦ Highar EOucaOon instrtuten) 


I HOtFFORIIAL SECTO^ 

Tramrng Programmas in ompioying institutions 
Ackjit Education Progrwnmas 
Ufa laaming bayond walls 
Activitias of various Groups/org»tizatlon 
PoliticakrSoctal/Cunural/Rallgk^ 

Yoga (or TrtfislotmalMXi of man to 

ur>rvarsai man 

NGOs 


SELP EFFORTS 


Self alfort mada by tivtivk^jal for 
sal( davaiopmant 

* By taking formal course 

* By Corresporvianca Course 

* By raaJng books/1r\$lruc()on 


I KRD FOR 1 
1 FUTURE i 
I EDUCATION ‘ 
i AS CATALYST I 


materials 

* Learning from other informal 

Interactions 

* Participabon in NFE Programmes 


NEW EDUCATION DESIGN 

* Equip the btcKidual end Society with modem and 

sotiNikesWls 

* Accept the chaSeng* of (he futLxe 
Protecting once cultiJrei Heritage and Identity 

* New Gene ra tion ewMneM prograrrvne felt need 
to remterpret end re-evekiM the past 

a SMwous pest Mr* with (utijra 

* To adopt (he rww practices end appropriate naw 
outiooti/vision 


HELP THE 
INOlVDUAL 

* TortiMovar 

* Todevalop 

* Todiscviites- 

Orw's ote^vtly abitity «>d talents 
A Personal dtiveiopmant 

* tinprovlng ones cepadtiM to 
Participate effectively m 
NNIoitel dwelopment 
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ffiTEGRATED AND RESPONSIVE 

HRD 

e SkiH based approach 

A Retraining and devaiopmant of altem^careara 
A Give immecitee attention 
* Lwge budgetary allocation 
A Responsive HRD promotion 

Close relationsfi^ of Functionaries 

Beneficiaries 

Highly dedicatod 

Functionaries 

Participairva Planrmg 

ALL 

CURRICULAR AREAS 
A insttuctionai Process component 
Use Ltisranas/Audb 
Video PTograrrane 
Computer^ed data bank 
A Learning Proc^ 

Capactty of contfawing tearrting 

Fit kv d^angtiig n ee ds of ttieir own tene 
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Towards Value Education 


Dr.A.S.PaiBlal.Prap»mBieDiNciar,CcBtMfarViM»»lMedia- 
Bfaoui, VallaUibkai Patel dust iBrtitttic, lAiiveniiy of OdU, ^ 
Uvoed dte coavocatioa •ddren at the TUitteBUi CoanrocaticHi ctf 
the BhatadUdaaaa Un ive i ai ty, TlradtirappaOi. He said, “India 
haa had a kng tiaditicn of Ae {»actke of adi-control iriiidi ia 
beiiig eroded throogli certain foreign Mnmrra notably the me¬ 
dia amdi aa televiaiat. It ia, thcKfue, urgMtiy neeeaaary for die 
Uttivetaitiei to make great efioita and deriae waya duough which 
die yondi of thia oMintTy can get what we aenkmi were gifted adth 
le. die teachinga of oar great aagea who knew how to derdi^ aelf 
contnd and value virginity, chaadty and p r ev enti on of proiniactt- 
ity.” Eacerpta 


On September B, 19861 )oiiied 
the Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search (ICMR). A few days later I 
saw a cimununication stating that 
two HI\' positive cases had been 
found in Tamil Nadu. 1 found it 
hard to believe this because the 
disease was not known to exist in 
India and was known to spread 
by sexual behaviour. At that time 
(1986) the disease was known to 
be largely prevalent in America 
and certain African countries and 
was totally unknown before 1960 
How had this disease emerged? 

Its emergence was preceded 
by general acceptance of promis¬ 
cuous sexual behaviour that had 
been frowned upon. Before 1960 
homosexuality was illegal not 
only in India but it was also ille¬ 
gal in Britain and U.S.A. Then, 
within a few years after 1960 it 
came to be legalized and thrmigh 
massive propaganda it came to 
be accepted by the societies of 
those countries. So, hcunasexuali- 
ty is now an accepted fact in the 
U.S.A. to such an extent that peo¬ 
ple are proud to admit that they 
are hcinosexaals. This is chic of 
the causes of the spread of AIDS. 

In 1986 we felt that foere was 
little chance of widespreid occur- 
rcKe cd this disease in India be¬ 
cause (d our great cultural heri¬ 
tage which onbodies many prac- 
tic» that are against free sex, pro¬ 


miscuity, and hcunosexuality 
However, to our great astonish¬ 
ment and dismay the first cases of 
HIV infection were reported from 
this State, Tamil Nadu Where 
had these cases come from, we 
wondered? A few months la ler in- 
vestigations revealed that they 
were also in Bonbay. This was a 
great shock to me. Soon 1 came to 
the conclusion that the disease 
must have come into India 
through foreigners. I, therefra-e, 
tried to introduce measures that 
would prevent sexual intercourse 
of Indians with foreigners and al¬ 
though I had some success in cer¬ 
tain ministries, it was the Law 
Ministry that finally canw in the 
way of preventing sexual inter¬ 
course with foreigners because 
they said that the right to privacy 
was a fundamental right ^ every 
Indian citizen. 

Realizing this we tried to con¬ 
tain the spread of AIDS by other 
methods, for example, by making 
people aware of the danger of 
AIDS. 1 also organised an Inter 
University debate on whether sex 
with foreigners should be 
banned. All Universities in India 
took pan. However, in this effort, 
1 was frustrated by the opposition 
by certain so-called modm wom¬ 
en of Bombay who tried to pm- 
tray my effons at an infringeirant 
of their personal freedom. The 


Chief Secretary of Maharashtra 
was hig^y co-c^ierative and had 
helped us in our efiorts to isolale 
infected prewtitutes and help 
tlwm to stop ditir prtdession but 
the attitude of so-called modem 
women and men who thought 
that 1 was invading their private 
lives prevented my edorts. The 
second reasrni why I did not suc¬ 
ceed was that I did not have any 
managerial skills and sufficient 
influence on the Press and 
Doordarshan. Now, ten years lat¬ 
er. I am told that thm are certain 
hoardings to be seen in Bombay 
that advocate avoidaiwe of sex 
with foreigners. Even now it is 
not too late for such hoardings to 
make an impact. 

In 19911 left the fCMR About 
that time the Government estab¬ 
lished the National AIDS Control 
Organization through money 
from outside, mainly the World 
Health Organization. This orga- 
luzatioo is known for advocacy of 
use of condoms but they did not 
seem to advise prominently 
against promiscuity which is the 
b^ic cause of the sprmd of AIDS 
(if we exclude for the moment the 
spread through blood transfu¬ 
sion). This I could not understand 
Earlier WHO had advocated 
“Stick to one Partner" This they 
do not seem to advertise any 
more. Why? Can any one of you 
listening to me explain why they 
failed to advise that we should 
stick to one psriner. By not doing 
so prominently the authorities 
such as WHO, and others seem to 
be implicitly accepting promiscu¬ 
ity. Most societies had, beft^e the 
middle of this century, disap¬ 
proved <d promiscuity and sex 
with a person who was already 
married to seme one else. In fact, 
there are U^l devices to couMer 
such activity in many societies. 

Now ffiesttuation is such that 
solongaiyouaumotbesaed so¬ 
ciety scons to have no strong ob- 
)ect^ to people having sex writh 
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alreftdy nuuricd men or women. 
In iikct. in India the situation has 
become so bad that I saw a televi- 
skm pronamme on EL TV where 
men andwcnnai were openly dis- 
c»ssing their afUrs with other 
marri^ men and women and 
were justifying this behaviour. 1 
do not know how theGovonment 
of India pennits this sort (A pre- 
smtation knowing fully well that 
it is totally irreconcilable with our 
culture and the harmful effects it 
can have on society especially in 
the spread of AIDS. 1 admit that 
this sort of behaviour cannot be 
totally prevented just as murder 
and rape cannot be prevented 
evo> by law but society sees to it 
that murder and rape are not ap¬ 
proved by any organisation. 

We must not despair. All 
organisations need to find suil- 
abie nnethods for preventing the 
spread of AIDS. For example, in 
1992 1 put up a proposal to start 
the teaching of the Control of 
spread of AIDS. This was the re¬ 
sult of some communication with 
the then Prime Minister (Shri 
Narasimha Rao) who saw merit 
in my proposal and said that he 
would dis^ss it with me in detail 
later. In brief, what 1 told him was 
that the most likely people to get 
the infection were the most sexu¬ 
ally active group of the popula¬ 
tion, i.e. the IS to the 22 year old 
group. This constituted 100 mil¬ 
lion men and women. In the Uni¬ 
versities this population would 
consist of undergraduate and 
postgraduate students who 
would have the intelligence to 
understand the implicatiotts of 
the courses of instruction in this 
field. These young men and wom¬ 
en could constitute the role mod- 
da for len fortunate young peo¬ 
ple who do iu>t have the privilege 
d studying in Universities and 
the messages could, therefore, 
spr^d to ipec^le who did not 
ha ve die t^^pottuiuty of attending 

high adhod. From there the mes¬ 
sages could trickle down to the 


group most likdy to be affected 
such as truck drivers who ply 
trucks from the North to the South 
of India. Such people living a 
highly stressful existence need 
ways of getting over their ten¬ 
sions and sexual contacts are an 
easy way out wherever they go. 
Society must understand their 
needs and find safe ways to fulfil 
them. 

Thus, 1 think, a start has to be 
made in the Universities. What 
will the dimensions of the task 
be? India is very fortunate be¬ 
cause we have a culture that is 
thousands of years old and the 
ramifications of this culture were 
until recently well practised in all 
parts of India. 1 told the Prime 
Minister that we have to worry 
only about 100 million boys and 
girls who are between the ages of 
15 and 22. Our great good-fortune 
is that about 50 million of these 
are girls and all subcultures of 
India value virginity which is the 
greatest protection against ac¬ 
quiring the HIV infection and 
AIDS. So we have to worry about 
50 million boys which our course 
of instruction could cover. 1 had 
suggested to the Vice-Chancellor 
ofDelhiUniversitythata suitable 
course could be devised with the 
help of the faculties of Languag¬ 
es. Arts and Science along with 
help from 6lm producers. In fact, 
the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development 
was agreeable to the idea that 
such a course could be easily fit¬ 
ted into the time made available 
for the course in place of optional 
English and History of lienee. 
And with the help available from 
film and video makers one could 
devise a set of instructions that 
would be accepted by, say, at 
least half the total population of 
students. 

Dr. Chaturvedi the well 
known maker of educational 
programmes had agreed to help 
us in this effort and had, in fact, 
applied toNACO for the required 


finances. Unfortunately, the bu¬ 
reaucrats and other organisations 
could not see beyond the slogan 
“Use Condoms” which according 
to them and WHO was the be all 
and end all of all slogans for pre¬ 
venting AIDS. They did not see 
merit in Dr. Chaturvedi’s propos¬ 
al and so we could not proceed 
further. 

One might ask “Is it now too 
late to do etnything? Will it not be 
a case of bolting the door after the 
horse has fled?” The answer is 
“No”. It is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance for citizens to develop self- 
control. Several countries devel¬ 
op self-control (called discipline) 
by them to order that various ac¬ 
tivities in the country, e g. traffic 
control etc can run smoothly and 
without which it is impossible to 
run a civil machinery. India has 
had a long tradition of the prac¬ 
tice of self-control which is being 
eroded through certain foreign in¬ 
fluences notably the media such 
as television It is, therefore, ur¬ 
gently necessary for theUniversi- 
ties to make great efforts and de¬ 
vise ways through which the 
youth of this country can get what 
we seniors were gifted with 
i.e. the teachings of our great 
sages who knew how to develop 
seif control and value virginity, 
chastity and prevention of 
promiscuity. 

In India AIDS apparently got 
a foodiold in T amil Nadu. 1 would 
not be surprised if through efforts 
of dynamic Vice-Chancellors of 
Tamil Nadu such as Prof. 
Muthukkanippan, courees of in¬ 
struction are developed in South 
Indian Universities with the help 
of famous film Directors such as 
Mani Ratnam and music directors 
such tis Rehman such that Tamil 
Nadu will be in a position to 
claim that they were the origina¬ 
tors <rf the academic movement to 
stemthespread AIDS through the 
practice of time-honoured Indian 
traditions that taught us the 
methods of self-control. 
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MAJOR ECONOMIC 


Gross Domestic Saving (i>«-ceiit<rfGPP) 
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Smith Asia 
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64 

84 
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96 
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Pakistai 
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Gross Domestic Investment (per cent orcDr) 
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Changes in Consumer Prices (per ceat per mnuni) 
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DICATORS ; SAARC Countries - II 


Oh&ngCS in Money Supply (M2) (per cent per annum) 
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Sri Lanka 
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Growth Rate of Merchandise Exports (per cent per annum) 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

Modem Trends in Medical Education 


A coordinated effort by 
teaching institutions and the 
Medical Council of India (MCI) 
was the need of the hour fox the 
all-round development of medi¬ 
cal education in the country, said 
Dr. KetanDesai, President, Medi¬ 
cal Council of India He was 
speaking on “Modem Trends and 
Development in Medical Educa¬ 
tion” at the Tamil Nadu Dr VIGR 
Medical University in Chermai re¬ 
cently. He said the purpose of ed¬ 
ucation, as per the current trend, 
should be to de-emphasiae teach¬ 
ing and stimulate learning. The 
atmosphere should be conducive 
to the students' active participa¬ 
tion in the teaching process 

The pr obi em-based a nd lea rn- 
er-oriented education would 
stimulate the faculties of the stu¬ 
dents and help them dev elop com¬ 
municative skills besides devel¬ 
oping confidence 

Many of medical teachers at 
present were ‘unresourceful, 
unimaginative and unenthused' 
They should be either brought ‘ up 
to the mark' or dispensed with 
'ruthlessly ', he said 

Dr. Desai suggested that all 
newly-appointed teachers who 
had no prior experience in teach¬ 
ing should be sent for orientation 
courses They should also attend 
re-orientation courses every two 
years to keep themsdves abreast 
of the developments in medical 
science 

The teachers' competence 
should be evaluated periodically, 
the president said Anonymous 
assessments by students could be 


employed for this purpose. On 
continuing medical education. 
Dr Desai said there should be 
practical programmes to improve 
technical skills. 

The present system of assess¬ 
ment of students was 'far too 
crude' and needed to be replaced 
by a more 'reliable, objective and 
accurate' method. One of the al¬ 
ternatives could be a 'continuous 
internal assessment' 

Dr (Ma))D Raja. Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. Dr MGR University, con¬ 
ferred a Honorary Visiting Pro¬ 
fessorship on Dr Desai 

EducatiMt aiHl Social 
Diversity 

A symposium on 'The Chal¬ 
lenges of Higher Education” was 
organised by the Ford Foundation 
at the India International Centre 
in New Delhi recently Address¬ 
ing the symposium. Justice P.N 
Bhagwati, former Chief Justice of 
India, said, "diversity is central 
to human being, but it is also a 
source of strength if one develops 
a way to understand as to what 
lies beneath this diversity. A 
broad and liberal perspective and 
tolerance of others' beliefs is nec¬ 
essary for developing an under¬ 
standing of diversity". 

On the role of higher educa¬ 
tion in understanding societal di¬ 
versity. Justice Bhagwati said, 
"Students should be educated to 
see that beneath diversity human¬ 
ity is the thing which is cootmon. 
So, students should help in bring¬ 
ing attitudinal changes. They 
should be sent to those denied id 
justice and to different cultures to 


have cross-cultunl understand¬ 
ing". 

Dr. .M.A. Verghese, Vice- 
Chancellor of Shrimati Nathibai 
Damodar Thackersay Women's 
Univmity, Mumbai, said. "In an 
open society, higher education 
helps in upward social mobility ". 

She s,aid the Indian society 
was stratified, hierarchical and 
deficient in vertical mobilitv De¬ 
spite diversity, India had been 
able to have a secular Constitu¬ 
tion However, "our education 
system, being urban-based, has 
created barriers So, the role of 
higher education i.» to help m un 
der.standing the int'c^ualilv and 
human personality " 

"It IS the need of hour that our 
education policy be designed to 
promote social inclusion in order 
to train students”, she said 

Course in 
Global Business 

The Faculty of Management 
Studies (FMSlol Delhi University 
proposes to start a tweevear (glo¬ 
bal Business Vlanagement cciurse 
from the coming academic year 

This will be a unique prog 
ranuneas it will cover three area,-- 
— Europe. Asia Pacific and 
Amenca The Faculty of Manage¬ 
ment Studies will tie up with a 
university of each area to facili¬ 
tate students' training abroad. 
There will be around 40 seats m 
the course and the fee structure 
w i U be reasonable as oompa red to 
other courses run by private 
organisatienu 

Prof. A.S. Narang, Dean, Fac¬ 
ulty of Management Studies, said, 
“in the context of the integration 
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at the world economy the need 
was Mt to designs programme to 
cater to needs of global business 
management". 

The objective of the prog¬ 
ramme is to “prepare managers 
to take up responsible positions 
in the managernent of global busi¬ 
ness". 

FMS is also reported to have 
signed an agreement with Sanwa 
Bank Foundation of Japan, the 
fifth largest private multi-nation¬ 
al bank, to give ten scholarships 
to the students of the course. The 
amount of the scholarship is $ 400 
to each student. This scholarship 
has already been given to five stu¬ 
dents of the first year and five to 
the second year for 1906-97. Prof 
Narang said the scholarship was 
being given on merit basis. "We 
are ttegofiating with Pepsi, Nes¬ 
tle and CitiBank to give more 
scholarships to students”. 

Panel Pit^sosea 
Education Cess 

State governments should 
consider levying an education 
cess so as to raise revenues and 
augment their resources for edu¬ 
cation and improving facilities in 
schools. This is repented to have 
been su^ested by a high-level 
committee of state education m in- 
isters. 

This recommendation came 
in the light of the committee's es¬ 
timate that an additional 
Rs. 40,000 crores would be re¬ 
quired to implement rite proposal 
to amend the Constitniion as to 
make free and cmnpulsiKy ele¬ 
mentary education a fundamoi- 
talrigjtt. 

The ctunmittee, headed by 
miniMer of state fat human re¬ 
source development, Mr. Muhi 


Ram Saikia, presented ite report 
to the government in New Eielhi 
recently. 

The conunittee comprising 
education ministers from 13 
states also suggested that an ex¬ 
plicit provision be made in the 
Constitution to make it a funda¬ 
mental duty of every citizen who 
is a parent to provide opportuni¬ 
ties for education of all children 
upto 14 years. 

The committee was constitut¬ 
ed by the human resource devel¬ 
opment ministry to examine and 
consider the legal, academic, ad¬ 
ministrative and financial impli¬ 
cations of the proposal to amend 
the Constitution to make the right 
to free and compulsory elementa¬ 
ry education a fundamental right 

Since education was a state 
subject, the report said there was 
no need to enact a central legisla¬ 
tion making elementary educa¬ 
tion compulsory Instead states 
should either amend their exist¬ 
ing legislation or else the centre 
should issue guidelines provid¬ 
ing a broad framework for enact¬ 
ment of fresh legislation on com¬ 
pulsory elementary education. 

Tezpur Vanity Campus 
Inaugurated 

Sri S.R. Bommai, Union .Min¬ 
ister for Human Resource Devel¬ 
opment, recently inaugurated the 
newly built campus of Tezpur 
University at Napaam. Speaking 
on the occasion, Sri Bommai 
frankly admitted that univesities 
were built not by the govenunent 
alone, but depended upon the 
contributioiu from industry, 
trade and commerce, voluntary 
organisSRions and affluent mem¬ 
bers erf the society. He appealed 
to the tea sector to levy a cess for 
promotion of education in their 


region and also urged upon the 
oil and other sectors to contribute 
in this direction. 

Sri Muhiram Saikia, Union 
Minister of State for Human Re¬ 
source Development (Education) 
in his address opined that educa¬ 
tion should be meaningful and 
purposeful and must play a dual 
role of liberalising as well as 
harmonising. Nation building, he 
said, should be the central item in 
the agenda of every student. 

Sri Thaneswar Boro, Minister 
of Higher Education, Assam, who 
presided, expressed gratitude to 
the Union Minister on behalf of 
the State government for his as¬ 
surance of help to the University 
and urged upon him to make nec¬ 
essary funds available to the Uni¬ 
versity Sri Boro also released the 
souvenir published to mark the 
occasion. 

Or. K.M, Pathak, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, read out the message of the 
Chief Minister Sri P.K. Mahanta. 
Sri U.N. Bora, Registrar, said that 
enrolment of students had gone 
up from 45 to 114. 

New Couraes at 
Saraswathi Maha 
Vidyalaya 

The students should be able 
to have a practical grasp of spo¬ 
ken and written Sanskrit, said the 
Chancellor of the Sri Chandra- 
sekharendra Saraswathi Viswa 
Maha Vidyalaya, Prof. G.J.V. 
Jagannadha Raju. He said that the 
university, after launching Bach¬ 
elor’s courses in Sanskrit and Ap¬ 
plied Sciences (BSAS), Ayurvedic 
Medicine and Surgay (BAMS), 
Buainess Administration (MBA) 
and Masts' of Computer Appli¬ 
cations (MCA), was pi^mring to 
start Engineering (BE) courses 
from the ensuing academic year. 
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The annual intake would be 40 
for Computer Scimice and 60 for 
Electrical and Electronics cours¬ 
es, he added. 

Prof. Raju said that the Maha 
Vidyalaya had planned expan¬ 
sion along other lines also to pro¬ 
vide a centre of excellence in med¬ 
ical and engineering education. 

“We want to have integrated 
medical courses not only in 
ayurvedic medicine but in the 
modern medical and unani 
streams also”. Prof. Raju said. Ar¬ 
chitecture and Environnvenl Man¬ 
agement would also be added to 
the list of courses. 

“The university pursues its 
programmes with the mission 
that Sanskrit is a source of rich 
treasure of knowledge of the 
country’s past in the arts, science 
and technology. The goal is to of¬ 
fer educational programmes com¬ 
bining traditional Sanskrit teach¬ 
ing and modem scientific educa¬ 
tion”, Prof. Raju pointed out. 

As part of its endeavour, the 
university has opened a library 
with a 5,000 strong collection of 
rare and ancient palm leaves, mi¬ 
crofilmed and preserved in air- 
conditioned environs. There are 
nearly 75,000 books, including 
rare volumes on vedas and 
shastras. 

c:aliber-97 

CAlJBER-97 on IT Applica¬ 
tions in Academic Libraries in In¬ 
dia : With Emphasis on Network 
Services & Information S^iaring 
sdieduled to be held at Patiala on 
27 Feb -1 Mardt, 1997 would now 
be hdd on Mardi 6-8,1997. The 
ccatventicHi is being organised by 
die biftuiiutijcm and LSirary Net¬ 
work Centre ONFLIBNET) of 


University Grants Commission, 
in collaboration wifit Thapar In¬ 
stitute of Engineering fc Technol¬ 
ogy, Patiala. 

The objectives of CAUBER- 
97 are: (1) to exchange experiau> 
es and discuss issues and prob- 
lons involved in automation of 
libraries; <2) to promote develop¬ 
ment of indigenous database; (3) 
to identify network services for 
libraries; (4) to suggest suitable 
means for resource sharing and 
document delivery; and (5) topro- 
mote upskilling of library profes¬ 
sionals into information profes¬ 
sionals. 

The topics proposed to be dis¬ 
cussed include (i) Library Auto¬ 
mation : Status, Problems and Fu¬ 
ture; (ii) Development and Evalu¬ 
ation of Indigenous Databases; 
(iii) Network Services for Librar¬ 
ies; (iv) INTERNET for Libraries; 
(v) Organisation for Resource 
sharing; and (vi) Education and 
Training of Information Profes¬ 
sionals. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Dr. Janak Raj, Uni¬ 
versity Librarian & Organising 
Secretary, CALIBER-97, Thapar 
Institute of Engineering fo Tech¬ 
nology, Patiala - 147 001 or Shri 
S.M. Salgar, Convenor, CALI¬ 
BER-97, INFLIBNET Centre, P.B. 
No. 4116, Navarangpura, Ahme- 
dabad-380 009. 

FU Library Modemiacd 

The Panjab University Li¬ 
brary, Chandigarh, has a bibu¬ 
lous collection consisting of 
manuscripts, periodicals going 
back to 19th century, and refer- 
oice bocrics of posit-1947 pericxl. 
Recently with Ae grant erf Rs. 50 
lacs by the University Grants 
Ccunmisaion, the Libraiy has ac¬ 
quired latest soies of computers. 


Under the automation 
programme, the Library has ac¬ 
quired Intel-based Pentium Main 
Server, running under SCO- 
UNIXware Operating System, 
supported by fifteen 486 DX2 
nodes, a pentium machine run¬ 
ning under LINUX operating sys¬ 
tem for E-Mail and Internet con¬ 
nectivity and CD-Net Integrated 
System Servo'. All the machines 
are interccmnected chi high speed 
LAN. The Library has opted fcH 
Basis Plus based Techlib Library 
management software. Introduc¬ 
tion of bar-coding system and 
multi-media facility are next chi 
its agenda. 

lUCAA Researidi 
Sdiohrahips 1997 

Inter-University Centre for 
Astronomy and Astrophysics 
(lUCAA) invites applications for 
its graduate schcxjl leading to a 
Ph.D. degree in Astronomy and 
Astrophysics. Selection for the ac¬ 
ademic year 1997-98 will be made 
on the basis of a written test and 
interviews to be held in Pune in 
the first week of July 1997. The 
academic programme will com¬ 
mence in August 1997. 

Selected students will under¬ 
go graduate courses in physics, 
astremenny and related areas for 
two semesters. Satisfoctory cenn- 
pletion of the courses will allow 
students to register for a Ph.D. 
programme. The graduate cours¬ 
es will be organised in collabora¬ 
tion with the National Centre for 
Radio Astrophysics (NCRA) of 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Researdi (TIFR), Pune. The total 
duratfon of the Ph.D. programme, 
including the graduate school, 
will be 4 years. 

Students with M.Sc. (phys¬ 
ics /applied mathematics /astrem- 
cHny/dectronics) or Bacdidcn’s « 
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Muter’a degree in engineering or 
techn(dogy with adequate back¬ 
ground in physics and mathemat¬ 
ics are eligible to apply. Candi¬ 
dates with an engineering or tech¬ 
nology background and interest 
in experimental physics are also 
encouraged to apply. Candidates 
expecting to obtain their degrees 
by July 1997 may also apply. All 
selected candidates will re- 


The Association of Indian 
Universities (AIU) and the Asso¬ 
ciation of Higher Education insti¬ 
tutions in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (HRK) signed on 3rd 
February, 1997 a Memorandum 
of Understanding (MoU) to pro- 
moie academic cooperation be¬ 
tween India and Germany. The 
MoU provides for cooperation in 
the areas of study, teaching and 
research through admission of 
advanced students, particularly 
those pursuing doctoral studies 
and research; exchanging faculty 
and scholars; and promotion of 
joint research projects. The coop¬ 
eration can be extended to mem¬ 
ber institutions of both the Asso¬ 
ciations. Full use is sought to be 
made of the support programmes 
offered by national and intema- 
ticmal agencies including those of 
the South Asian Association for 
Regioital Cooperation (SAARC) 
and the European Union (EU) in 
the fields of teaching and re¬ 
search. HRK and AIU shall also 
ensure the cooperation of govern¬ 
mental bodies and agencies ac¬ 
tive in and responsible for Indo- 
Gennan cooperation in the iitter- 
at of linking programmes and 
activities in the context of bilater¬ 
al governmental agreements. 
This will also ap[dy to nmt-gov- 


quired to clear the UGC-CSIR 
NET examination within one year 
of admission to the research 
programme, if they have not al¬ 
ready done so. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from the Coordinator, Core 
Programmes, lUCAA, Post Bag 4, 
Ganeshkhind, Pune-411 007. The 
last date for receipt of applica¬ 
tions is April 1,1997. 


ernmental agencies and their 
programmes especially those of 
the German Academic Exchange 
Service (DAAD) and the 
Alexander von Humboldt-Foun- 
dation (AvH) on the German side, 
and the University Grants Com¬ 
mission (UGC), the Council of Sci¬ 
entific and industrial Research 
(CSIR) and the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations (ICCR) in In¬ 
dia. 

The MoU was signed by 
Prof. iur. Hans-Uwe Erichsw, 
President HRK and Prof. K B 


Between ISthand 21st Febru¬ 
ary, 1997 the following schedule 
of telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The progratrune is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.m. to 
7.00 ajn. and 1.00 p.m. to 2,00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

lat Traimiiaaion 
6.00 a JB. to 7.00 ajn 
15.2.97 

"Statistics-!" 


Powar, Secretary General, AIU. 

Prof Erichsen hoped that this 
new instrument will help aug¬ 
ment inflow for Indian Scholars 
into Germany which had of late 
slowed down. Prof N C Nigam, 
President AIU, referred to the tra¬ 
ditional cultural ties between 
India and Germany and appreci¬ 
ated German assistaiu:e in the set¬ 
ting up of Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Kanpur. He also applaud¬ 
ed the role of German Acaderruc 
Exchange Service (DAAD) and 
the Humboldt-Foundation in pro¬ 
moting studies by Indian Schol¬ 
ars at German hnstitutions by pro¬ 
viding fellowships and scholar¬ 
ships. He hoped that this memo¬ 
randum of understanding would 
usher in a new era in Indo-Ger- 
man academic cooperation. 

We Coitgniiilafe... 

Dr. K.P.A. Menon who has 
taken over as Chancellor of the 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth 
(Deemed University), New 
Delhi. 


"Beyond Green Pastures-III : 
A World of Rural Non-farm 
Sector" 

"Advocacy; A Tool for Social 
Change" 

16.Z97 

"Theatre Architecture - VI: 
Modem Sanskrit Theatre 
Phase m& IV* 

"First Aid for Roadside 
Accidents" 

"The Art of Papier Mache* 
18J.97 

"Physics-n" 

"Diffwent Strokes" 


News from AIU 
Indo-German Academic Cooperation 


_ News from UGC _ 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 
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"Domestic Dogs-U" 

20^97 

"Wild Memories-ir 
"Geo-How the Earth came 
into being" 

Hnd Tranamiaaion 
1.00 pjn. to 2.00 pjn. 

15.2.97 

"Understanding Cinema-iV: 
Camera Movanent" 

"Family Series ; Portraits of 
Genesia - U" 

"Colour" 

16.2.97 

No Telecast 

17.2.97 

"Question Titi\e" 
"Agro-Forestry : A New Art 
in Agriculture" 

18J.97 

"Integral Pedagogy Process - 
in: Experience" 

"An eastheseologist and 
Neuro Surgery’ 

"Waste Managanent * 

19.2.97 

"Impact of Power Generation’ 


"Sitamau; A Repository of 
Indian Hsitage* 
"Transposition in Bio- 
Engineering’ 

20.2.97 

"History Telecommunica- 
ticHi: Tdephtmy* 

"Literature in Society 
Renaissance-U: View of 
Man" 

"Hidden in Rocks" 

21.Z97 

"Youth and Democratic 
Values-I" 

"Nandan Mela* 

"Develt^ing interpersonal 
Relationship through 
Communication-ir 

Hindi Teiecawt 
Hltl: 6.00^630tiul cm 
17JL97 

"THT FRfttT - V : 

19J1.97 

21.2.97 

"tl'l+idl ffn H*ir 


News from Abroad 

Remote Sensing Workshop 


The GIS Application Centre 
(GAC) of the Asian Institute of 
Technology. Bangkok proposes to 
organise a Workshey on Micro- 
wave Remote Ser.sing on 7-11 
April, 1997. The workshop in de¬ 
signed to introduce participants 
to the principles of satellite and 
airborne radar remote sensing 
and to a set of applications in var¬ 
ious aspects ct natural resources. 
Image processing an4 analysis 
will be highlighted through act¬ 
ual computer hands-on sessitms 
and a one-day field trip to the 
study area. 


The objectives are: (1) to pro¬ 
vide theoretical fundamentals on 
Microwave Remote Sensing and 
an overview of its geophysical ap¬ 
plications; (2) to identify priori¬ 
ties, needs and techniques in¬ 
volved in microwave remote 
sensing applications in natural 
resources and environment-relat¬ 
ed fields; and (3) to stimulate ed¬ 
ucation and information ex¬ 
change atneng the participants. 

The course contents indude: 
Microwave remote Sensing — 
Overview; Radar remote Sensing; 


Data handling; Pre-processing; 
Filtering; Iniroductlon to Digital 
Image Processing; SAR Image Sta¬ 
tistics and ratering; Introduction 
to Radar, satellite products, 
RADARSAT, ERSl, JERS-l; Com¬ 
puter Exercises in SAR/VIR com¬ 
plementary for Landuse/Land- 
cover Discrimination; Use of 
multisensors/Multidate SAR 
Data; Mediods of SAR Grmmd 
Truthing; Outline of Applica¬ 
tions; Agriculture, forestry disas¬ 
ters, marine etc; SAR Exercises on 
Filtering, Texture and segmenta¬ 
tion based on Field Trip informa¬ 
tion. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Mr. Shanker Raj 
Pathak, Manager k Program Spe¬ 
cialist I, GIS Application Centre 
(GAC), STAR Program, SERD, 
AIT, G.P.O. Box 4, Klong Luang, 
Pathumthani 12120, Thailand 

Award for Innovation 
in Higher Educatiaii 

Nikolai N, Khaladjan Inter¬ 
national Award for Innovation in 
Higher Education is an annual 
award to recognize innovation 
and achievemoit in higher edu¬ 
cation worldwide. The award it¬ 
self is a silver academic medal to 
be presented at the annual Na¬ 
tional Assembly cd the American 
Association cdUiuversity Admin¬ 
istrators (AAUA). The first award 
will be made at the next assem¬ 
bly, June 28 to July 1, 1997, in 
Denver, Colorado. 

Nikcdai N. Khaladjan is the 
fouttder and president of Moscow 
External University <d the Hu¬ 
manities (MEUH). Fncitn its begin¬ 
ning in 1991, it has bectune with 
its affiliated institutions the larg¬ 
est highw educatfam institution in 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

(FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY) 

ADMISSION NOTICE -1997 

TTm Univarsily of 0*N wfl hoW a CombliMd Efitarm EnmlrHlton for «drnts3lon to First SirnMtar of BMfMfor of 

EnglnMring Courses tor too sasston 1997*96 In MN Cotoga of EngkMrtng and DoM tr^sHtuia of Taehnology on Sunday, ttia 
tBOi May, 1997 

1 . Couraa and numbar of aoMM oflarad: 

DEU« COLLEQE OF ENQWEERMQ (DCE) 

Qadmtic^ 6 Commurdcadon Engg. ElacMcal Engg 70. MacharicM Engg. 100 , CM Engg. 70, Produdton & 
todustrial En^ 20. Cwnputor Engg-SO 
DELM MSrnUTE OF TCCHNOLOQY (DIT) 

Etoclronics 6 Commwto^on Engg-45, Computor Engg.*45. InstrumanMIon & ConFol Engg *45, Manufacturing ProctM 
it Automaton Engg.* 20 . 

2. M tofcn u w EBgMWy . Tha cancidEdas naming hcian nateruA^ aOcMdd hava paa a ad Sanlor School CaiWcada Examtoa' 
Hon (12 yaar cowsa) conductod by CanFal Board of Sacondary Education or any otoar axaminatton raco^ilzad aa 
aquivalant (harato by ttia UnlYarafty of OaM aacuring 60% or mora marlta In tha aggiag a to of Physics. Chamiatry and 
Mathamabcs (50% or mora marks for ca rxidatoa batonging to SC/5T c a to g n iy). Tha ca r vMatoa who ara appaartog In tha 
quafifying axamtoatton ara alao algfala to apply tor tha CEE-97. 

S. Ragton-wla* aloeaillon of aaate: 

0 OaM ragkm (tha c a rald a tos paaalng from achooia 65% iocatod in Vta National Capital Tanttory of OaM): 
i} Oiftsida DaM Ra^ (tfw cancSdalas paaalng from : 15% schooia^coaagaa toeatod outskta toa Naliontf CapM 
Tarrftory of OaM). 

4. i) Raaarvatton of aaato ; 15% aacds tor Schadulad Casts and '7.5% aaats tor Schadutod Trtias of toa total saate in 

aach InaMdion. 

li) 5% of aDbH sards tntor Catogory 3 (!) In aach coursa tor ChirfraiVWIdows of Porsonnal of Armad/Pwa MBHary 
Porcas IHadf dteablad in action during tha hoaMMaa ara prwidad md ara axamptad from appaarmg In CEE. Such 
candktalas can atso appear in CEE fri thair own inlarast as ganaral canddato 

5. rnuatoaUnn : Tha Combinad Enfranca Exanarwian conatsto of obfaefrva type quaafrons in Phyrues. Charraafry and 
Mathamalics (Combfrtad) 

6. M to l wn wn Aga: 17 years on or batora tat Octobac. 1997 

7. BuMn of frrfonaaVon : Tha DJatfci of totormation containing ttatoar dataka, praacribed ^)plica9on form and syllabi tor 
CEE-97 can ba obtainad by poal by sanclng a croasad Da wM n d OrafI of Re. 29QA (tnduafva of ajtaminaClon faa) In 
favour of Via nagiabar, DaM Unlvaratty, OatiL drawn on Slafra Bank of Me, Service Branch, New DaM (Coda 
No. 7997). Tba request for supply <rf BuMn of m tor ma fron by post should be sent to Me Aaalatant Regtabar. Faoulty 
ol Taehnofogy. Machaidaai Enginaarfeig Blocli, OaM CoSaga of Enginaaring, Kashinwa CWa. DaM-110006 
aton9Ntihasa1tackfras9adanvalcipa(slza2Scmxl7crnurkstamparOandbanltdraftofR8 230/- 

The BuMn of kdormsdon can also ba co M cta d from tha sala couitar of tha Faculty of Tachn^ogy. M a ch anlcsi 
Enginaaring Block, DaM C oBags of Entfnoartng. Kaaliinaro Oata, DaM-IIOOM on aubnMon of a c ra aa ad 
P e iwHl Draft of Rs. 22IV- (ndusiva of axamfrialion faa) in favour of foa Ragbfrar. OeM Unrvarsrty. OeM. drawn on 
Stale Bartk of toefa. Swvica Branch. New OaM (Cods No. 7687) on working day* from Monday to Frt^ b^een 10 00 
A.M. to 4.00 P.M. 

Ple cut e writs your name ertd adeb^s at the back of the crossed Oamarto Draft. 

Tha rmfid a t aaareadvteadtonotabtafnoobiarrnodeofp aym e n fLe r a ahfrnat tay order would baa cB ap ta bla. In 
Bwb own bitBraat, Vie twwMa toa should ensure that Via Damand Draft oo n fer ma le M datato i n d IcM ad above, 
falling wMeh H may not ba acoaplad. 

8. Importafd Oataa: 

f) Salaol BuMBn oflafoniiallnn: w.ef. 2SJ2.1997 to 27.99.1997 
I) Laaldalatorrocalptcl i oq u a st tof oupply of Du Bsd n by pool; 1940.1997 
MB Lastdaleforrocalptof t. B iitp ls l a rl appb os ltonfonn:27JM997 

NOTE: 

0 Data of dadaratton of CEE 97 reauft:4 IPS waaksidlar conduct of CEE-97. 

I) Cenfraa of socaminafron are tocidid in the NMionat Capital tarritory of DeM only. 

Tha completad appl ica tion form should be sent to the Aielifil Peglabw, Faoulty of Tocbnolegy (Un h mr aft y of DeML 
M a fh i ii t c al tn gl n aert ri q Block. DaM CoBago pi En gl i» oer tn 9,KaaluneroQala.DeM-110099. 

B«CCMm.ETE APPLICATIONS WNX NOT BE CONSOERED. 

•UC PANDA 

DG.HI;271hJMiiary.l907 ffiomUR 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Rethinking Teacher Education 

Mohd Miyan* 


Curriailttin Framework for Teacher EducatioB - Discuaston Docu¬ 
ment. New Ddhi, National Council (or Teacher Education. 1996. 
Pp. )cvi+72. 


Curriculum Framework foe Teach¬ 
er Eitucalion — A Discussion Docu¬ 
ment. has been brought out by the 
National Council for Teacher Ed¬ 
ucation. The main purpose of 
bringing out this document is to 
generate nation-wide thinking 
and elicit suggestions from those 
concerned about teacher educa¬ 
tion so as to evolve a cotvsensus 
for the framework for teacher ed¬ 
ucation curriculum. The docu¬ 
ment is divided into eight chap¬ 
ters covering the context in which 
teacher preparation could be 
viewed, pre-service teacher edu¬ 
cation curriculum, in-service 
teacher education, curriculum 
transaction, teacher preparation 
for alternative systems/ap¬ 
proaches in education, prepara¬ 
tion of teachers for students with 
special needs, physical education, 
and education of teacher educa¬ 
tors. The context encompasses 
various aspects like nation's com¬ 
mitment, plurality of Indian soci¬ 
ety and culture, scxrial justice, ho¬ 
mogeneity of curriculum, critical 
comment on the present curricu¬ 
lum, need for research, implemai- 
tation of innovations, relationship 
of theory and practice, teacher's 
role in community development 
and thus advancing a justification 


^Department of Foundations of Educa¬ 
tion, Faculty of Education, /amis 
MQlia hlamia, New Delhi-710 025. 


for a fresh look at the teacher edu¬ 
cation curriculum so teacher 
could be prepared for functioning 
taking cognisance of advance¬ 
ments expected in the list centu¬ 
ry and with a well informed set of 
learners; the chapter ends with 
the pinpointing of gaps and for¬ 
mulations of critical concerns. In 
the sections philosophy of equali¬ 
ty and philosophy of social justice 
reference is made to empower¬ 
ment of women and downtrod¬ 
den groups like SCs/STs and 
OBCs. It needs also to include the 
special characteristics and needs 
of educationally backward mi¬ 
nority communities. Sections 
1.17: Teachers for the 21st centu¬ 
ry and 1 .23: Facing the Challeng¬ 
es of Science and Technology may 
be combined as the thrusts of 
these sections are the same Cer¬ 
tain assumptions are made by the 
authors about the Indian society 
and teacher education curricu¬ 
lum, entry qualifications and du¬ 
ration of the course. In my opin¬ 
ion, the authors need to review 
these. For example, under critical 
concerns it states "In case the du¬ 
ration of the programme is in¬ 
creased, the training inputs in¬ 
cluding the content will also need 
enrichment". It should in fact be 
the other way round, that is, if 
there is need for enrichment of 
content due to advancement or 
due to new thrusts in school edu¬ 


cation, the duration of the course 
may accordingly be decided. The 
number of sections in this chapter 
(which are 33) could be reduced 
to one third of their present num¬ 
ber by combining severzd of the 
related ones thus sharpening 
their focus. 

The teacher profile is deter¬ 
mined by what roles she/he plays 
in the school and the community. 
There are variations in his/her 
roles from stage to stage, there¬ 
fore, specific objectives and cur¬ 
riculum for different stages 
would have different thrusts. For 
example a primary school teacher 
generally all subjects including 
physical education and organises 
co-curricular activities while a 
teacher at secondary level teach¬ 
es two subjects and shoulders 
some administrative responsibil¬ 
ity. At secondary level there are 
separate teachers for fine arts and 
physical education and so on. 
This aspect needs a very careful 
consideration. This will be one of 
the basis of my observations on 
the otlier chapters. The chapter on 
pre-service teacher education cur¬ 
riculum deals with general and 
specific objectives of teacher edu¬ 
cation at various levels. It also 
suggests a curriculum frame¬ 
work. Though the teacher prepa¬ 
ration for vocational subjects is 
included, areas like music, art, 
painting, dance have not been 
given due attention. Somewhere 
in this chapter it is stated "In ad¬ 
dition to formal system, it needs 
teachers for physical education, 
music, art, painting, dance, 
SUPW and vocational subjects ..” 
which implies that these areas are 
not part cd formal system. It needs 
reconsideration. A complete 
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chapter has been devoted to the 
preparation of a physical educa¬ 
tion teacher. The way it is dis¬ 
cussed gives the reader an im¬ 
pression that a one year B.Ed. like 
course is being suggested. The 
fact of the situation is different. In 
the area of physical education Di¬ 
ploma, B.P.Ed. and M.P.Ed. 
courses etc are offered which are 
of varyiag duration and are also 
hierarchical in nature. It necessi¬ 
tates further deliberations so that 
the teacher pr^ration for physi¬ 
cal education could be placed in 
proper perspective. 

A distinction between 
streams and modes of curriculum 
transaction becomes necessary so 
as to give proper focus to those in 
teacher preparation. Drawing 
from the second chapter "....and 
teacher functionaries for non-for- 
mal stream like distance educa¬ 
tion, correspondence, adult edu¬ 
cation, open learning system ..." 
and considering chapter five on 
teacher preparation for alterna¬ 
tive systems/approaches in edu¬ 
cation, one desires that these two 
aspects viz. Alternative Systems 
and Alternative Approaches, 
should be dealt with in separate 
chapters. 

As regards the preparation of 
teachers for students with special 
needs, which constitutes chapter 
6, the prevailing situation in the 
country's schods should provide 
a background. There are special 
schools offering a programme for 
specific disability and there may 
also be some dealing with a vari¬ 
ety of children's multiple disabil¬ 
ities/handicaps. Status of inte¬ 
grated schools needs further con¬ 
sideration. The preparation of 
teachers for integrated schools 
and special schools would re¬ 


quire, to a great extent diitterent 
training. Hence while revising 
this chapter there is need to view 
the requirements of special 
schools and integrated schools. 
Learners with exceptional abili¬ 
ties should also get consideration 
in the general curriculum. 

The introduction to the chap¬ 
ter on curriculum transaction 
rightly enumerates the compo¬ 
nents of the curriculum. The in¬ 
terrelationship and dependence 
would be worthwhile to highlight 
those aspects where gaps are per¬ 
ceived and often known to exist, 
for instance the prerequisites of 
practice teaching are elaborated 
but the concern for duration and 
phasing is conspicuous by its ab¬ 
sence. In fact even the timing par¬ 
ticularly its commencement must 
not be lost sight of as several fac¬ 
tors, the chief among them the 
availability of cooperating 
schools implies teacher training 
institutions to complete the pre¬ 
requisites at a rate far too rapid 
for the student teachers to assimi¬ 
late. 

Strangely, supervision of the 
practical work other than class¬ 
room instruction is felt should be 
jointly supervised by the teacher 
educator and the school teacher 
but the role of the teacher educa¬ 
tor during practice teaching is not 
so definitely outlined giving the 
impression that the responsibility 
would be on the school teacher. Is 
that always feasible 7 

Then the specific stages of 
school education having varying 
objectives and thrusts necessi¬ 
tates varying modes of planning 
and transacting the relevant 
teacher education programme As 
illustration : (i) The nursery and 
preschod teacher training needs 


to prepare student teachers to 
take on the entire responsibility 
of a group of children; the 
programme is expected to pro¬ 
vide for all aspects of develop¬ 
ment of the group and of individ¬ 
ual learners, hence the need of 
varyii^ types of activities each 
day with scope for individual 
children to work at their own 
pace. Evaluating such a school 
programme necessitates the 
framework reflect on the compre¬ 
hensive planning for student 
teaching so that each student- 
teacher, initially a group of 2-3, 
plan and implement the entire 
day's programme with one activ¬ 
ity linked to another, (ii) Since a 
primary teacher is expected to 
teach all subjects to a group, the 
section on practice teaching needs 
to highlight the planning and 
teaching of lessons aaoss subjects 
for the same group. 

In-service teacher education 
may be divided into two parts; (i) 
for those teachers who have not 
had pre-service teacher educa¬ 
tion, Such in-service education 
may also lead to the a ward of cer¬ 
tificate/diploma/degree in 
teacher education and even of ad¬ 
ditive nature, (ii) Continuing ed¬ 
ucation for upgrading knowledge 
and skill and also acquisition of 
higher degrees which could be 
helpful in upward mobility. The 
chapter on In-service Teacher Ed¬ 
ucation covers wide ranging re¬ 
lated aspects. While enumerating 
major milestones in the field of in- 
service teacher education, the 
document fails so mention the 
outcome of NPE( 1986) in the form 
of lASEs and DIETs. These Insti¬ 
tutions termed as ‘bimodel’ in the 
document, are delivering both 
pre-savice and in-service cours¬ 
es. Steps fca quality assurance 
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and indicators of perforntance 
need to be specifically articulated 
so that proper planning and con¬ 
duct of such programmes could 
be ensured. When considering the 
in-service education of adminis¬ 
trative staff (p.39), UGC's efforts 
through “Management Develop¬ 
ment Programme” and “O i M” 
sections in the university setup 
may also be taken into consider¬ 
ation. An important aspect —the 
orientation/training of resource 
persons need sharpening of focus. 
The assertation made in the docu¬ 
ment that "When in-service edu¬ 
cation is contextualised within 
the social reality of the education¬ 
al world, it is seen that the train¬ 
ing is imparted in a slipshod man¬ 
ner and trainees react to it with 
apathy and indifference” (p.36) 
needs research support. 

Teacher educators are not 
only responsible for educating 
pupil-teachers, they are also en¬ 
gaged in conducting research, 
implementing innovatiorts and 
planning and organising in-ser¬ 
vice education programmes The 
pre-service education of teacher 
educators calls for serious delib¬ 
erations; this has been discussed 
in chapter 8 of the document At 
present there is hardly any such 
provision in the country. Efforts 
should be made to provide facili¬ 
ties in various Departments of 
Education/IASEs for pre-service 
training of teacher educators at 
various levels. For in-service ed¬ 
ucation, lASEs and Academic 
Staff Colleges should be strength¬ 
ened by spelling out academic in¬ 
puts. The document needs to sug¬ 
gest specific academic inputs for 
both pre-service and in-service 
education for teacher educators. 

The NCTE has already 
brought out a document on entry 
qualifications for various levels 


of teacher education prog¬ 
rammes. If these qualifications 
also find a place in the curricu¬ 
lum framework. It would further 
help in deciding the content of the 
course. The discussion docu¬ 


ments has already generated a 
debate in the country, reactions 
and suggestions of experts would 
go a long way in making the cur¬ 
riculum framework for teacher 
education functiorutl. 



TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

(A Deemed University) 

Post Box No. B313., Doonar. Mumbai - 4DD08B 


ANNOUNCES ADMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING 
ACADEMIC PROGRAMMES 1997-98 
i) Master of Health Administration (M.H.A.) 
ii) Master of Hospital Administration (M.H.A.) 
Ellsibillly; A lifsl Bachelor's degree (under 10+2t-3 or 10+2+4 or 
10+2+2*1 year bridge course, pattern of study) in any discipline 
wrth a minimum aggregate marirs of 50% (40% for SC/ST). Age 
under 45 years, refaxable only under special circumstances. 
Preference win be given to person/s holding administrative position 
in health sector. 

Brochure ar>d Appftcatior) Form: The cost of prescribed application 
form with information brochure for the M.H.A. programmes, per 
form. IS Rs.lSOA. Reguest letter for appliMlion form with brochure 
should be addressed to Assistant Registrar (Academic) of the 
Institute with (i) a demarrd draft drawn in favour of TATA INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES, Mumbai, towards cost of application form 
with brochure (Non Refundable) and (li) self-addressed envelope 
(20 c.m. X 26 cm.) with postal stamps worth Rs.B/* The cover 
containing request letter for application form must be subscribed 
with the title of the programme 

Ceth Timings ; Monday to Fnday 10.30 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. and 1.30 
p.m. to 2.00 p.m. Saturday 10.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. 

Reservation of Seats for SC/ST : 15% and 7^/i% of seals reserved 
in ait the programmes for SC/ST candidates respectively. 

Free Application Forms will be provided to those SC/ST cancidates 
who are unemployed and whose pareni's/guardian's yearly income 
IS Rs 44.500/- or below in the financial year 1995/96. Such SC/ST 
candidates need to submit a true copy of Casle/Tribe Certificate 
and the Income Certificate (Monthly or Yearly) of their parents/ 
guardians issued by a Viliage Revenue Officer, Tahsildar or ttie 
employer alongwith a self addressed envelope (20 c.m. x 26 c.m.) 
with postal stamps worth Rs 6/-, 

Last date for issuing appHcalion forms by post : 21.3.1997. 
Last date for recaipt of completed applications : 28.3.1997+ 

(ii) In respect of applications received only by post from the 
candidates reading in remote areas/regions (Assam, Meghalaya, 
Arunachai Pradesh. Mizoram. Manipur, Nagaland. Tripura, Sikkim, 
Jammu S Kashmir, Lahauf. and Spiti District and Pangi Sub-<£vision 
of Chamba Dislnct of Himachal Pradesh, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands or Lakshadweep) or Abroad. The last date is 04.4.1-997. 
Foreign Students ; 5% of Ihe seats are reserved in the M.H.A. 
programmes. 

Hostel : bmited number of seats available for men and women 
students 

Scholarships ; Some scholarships on Need-cum-merit and some 
on Ment-curn'oeed basis are avaM^e. 

The tests wlH be held at the institute only In June 1997. For 
turttier details regarding admissiw) procedure, dates of tests, fees 
etc., please refer to the brochure or write to the Aeeistant RegMiw 
(Academic) or contact on phone No. 55$ 3289 to 96. 
Fax 22^56 291Z 

NEW ACADEMIC SESSION COMMENCES ON MONDAY, JUNE 
30. 1997. 

Mumbai Dr. S.K. Bandyopwftiyay 

Date: 3.2.97 REG/STRAfl 
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COMMUNICA TION 

Improving Journalism Education 


The article "Journalism Educa* 
tion — Need for a Fresh Outlook" 
(linmcrsity Nfws. Nov. 11) contains 
good suggestions for improving die 
course cwitent and quality of teach¬ 
ing and research in Journalism Ed¬ 
ucation. To these. 1 would like Jo 
add the following: 

Realising the importance of ed¬ 
ucation, training and research in 
Journalism, a full'fledged univer¬ 
sity — Makhan Lai Chaturvedi 
National University of Journalism 
was set up at Bhopal by Govern¬ 
ment of Madhya Pradesh in 1990- 
91. The University rurui whole time 
courses at Bachelor and Master lev¬ 
els in the fields of Journalism, Mass 
Communication and Public Rela¬ 
tions, besides in Library Science 
and ComputerScience. 

In addition, realising the future 
of Rural journalism in India, where 
vast population even today lives in 
the countryside, the University is 
running a specially designed 
programme of Rural Journalism 

Even though initially the Uni¬ 
versity was expected to organise 
courses in Hindi, later on the Gov¬ 
erning Council of the University 
decided that courses in English and 
other vernacular languages should 
aUo be organised. 

Accordingly, besides courses 
in English, the Journalism and Pub- 
^lir cXTC/rsesf dec ffcrmg ftr be 

organised in .Malayalam and Oriya. 

There is emphasis on practical 
on-the-job training in newspapers, 
PSUs, corporate sector, advertising 
agencies and news agencies. The 
bachelor level students have to 
compulsorily undergo ten weeks' 
practical training for which they 
have to pass the examination hav¬ 
ing 100 marks. No other course has 
such a provision of practical train¬ 
ing followed by examination. 

I fully agree that there is dearth 
of competent teachers in the above 
mentioned areas. To cope up with 


such situation, the University and 
departments of Journalism, Mass 
Communication and Public Rela¬ 
tions could commission retired per¬ 
sons who have made a mark in 
these fields —- from the newspa- 
pe/s, PSUs, corporate sector and 
other organisations. The criteria 
should be proven ability and com¬ 
petence to impart training. Also the 
persons must have analytical mind 
and rich experience 

In USA, for instance, there is to 
and fro movement from industry, 
newspapers and field organisations 


to the academics and vice-versa. 
We can surely do so in our situa¬ 
tion. Informatively, after retirement 
as General Manager, Corporate 
Public Relations, BHEL, I have been 
taken on the teaching faculty in 
Makhanlal Chaturvedi National 
University of Journalism. 1 find it 
rewarding, so do the students. 

C.K. Sardana, 
Professor and Head, 
Faculty of Public Relations & 
Mass Communication, 
Makhanlal Chaturvedi National 
University of Journalism, Bhopal. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

Advt. No. E5tab.IV/150/97 Dated: January 28, 1997 

I Applications ar« invited on the prescribe form* for tKe following posts so as 
to reach the Registrar, University ef Dslhi, DsJhi*110 007 iatest by 28.2.1997. 

j S. Poaf/ IVo.of Reservation. 

, No. Seele of Pey Posts if any 

I * V Technical Officet/ 

I Project Officer 

;! (Ra. 2200-76-2800-100-4000) 

*2. tnput/Output Aeststant Of Reserved for 

(Orade-IM Scheduled Tribe 

; IR8.976.25-1160-EB-30-1640) 

Ref: Advt. No. Estab. IV/96 dated June 17. 1996 
, Appl'cstions are also invited for the bosi of Principal, School of Correspon- 

I danoe Courses & Contimiing Education in the scale ol pay of Rs. 4500-160-S700- 
200- 7300 with allowances and other benefUs as permissible under the rules of the 
! University which and earlier been advertised vide Advt.No.Estab.lV/95 dated 
I 17.06.96. Persons who have applied earlier need not apply again but if they want 
to give any additionaf information they may (j© so. 

1. All the above posts carry DA, CCA, liRA etc. as admissible under the rules 
from time to time. 

2 It will be open to the University to consider names of suitable candidates 
who may have not ^iplied. 

3. The University reserves the right not to fill up any of the vacancies 
advertised without grvrrrg any reason. 

4. The Relaxation of any of the Rualifi^stions may be made in exceptional 
cases, on the recommendations of the Selection Committee. 

5. Canvassing in any form by or on behajf of the candidates will disqualify the 
candidates. 

*6. Posts have been svictioned under VIK Plan but likely to continue. 

Application forms and other details regwdirtg prescribed qualifications can be 
had from the Est^ttshment Brench IV (Reorri No. 205). New Adnryrristrative Bteek. 
Univerrtty ef Delhi, Oelhi-110 007 on all wi>fkir^ days from 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 
P.M. and 2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. either personally or by sandir^ a seif addressed 
stamped (worth Rs.10/- envelope size (1^ ems x 26 ems) addressed to the 
Re^stoar, University ef Delhi, Drihi-110 00>. 

K.K. Panda 

_ REGISTRAR 
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Indira Gandhi Institute 
of Development Research, (IGIDR) 


Project Position 

for Capacity Building In Environmental Decision Making 

IGIDR, an advanced research institute established by the Reserve Bank of India, has taken up a 
Unit^ Nations Development Programme sponsored project ‘Capacity Building for Introduc* 
don of Environmental Economics into Decision Making for Sustainable Development’. 
The focus of the project is Economic Analysis of Air and WalH Quality Management, Commu¬ 
nity Land Management, and Biodiversity The project involves devdoping training materials, 
organising workshops and training sessions, interactioD with stakeholders and decision makers, 
preparation of guidelines on sustainable resource management pursuing an interagency collabo¬ 
rative effort. 


The project offers excellent opportunity to experioiced and dynamic persems in research, man¬ 
agement and information sciences to work in an interdisciplinary environment Good written 
and oral communication skills are a basic requirement for all positions. 


Position 

Duration 

Qualification 

Spedalisatian 

Approx. 

Emoluments 

Senior Fellows 

20 

months 

Ph,D.(Dcsirable) 
with 10 yis. to 

IS yrs. relevant 
experience 

Resound Economics, 
Environmental Engi¬ 
neering, Enviroiuncntal 
Sciences, Environmental 
Law, Air Pollution 

1,50,000/- p.a 
(negotiable) 

Consultants 

1 

month 

Ph.D. with' 

10 yrs to 
!5 yrs. relevant 
experience 

Gender Studies related to 
Air, water 

Agio Forestry related to 
CPLR. 

Cooperative Movements. 

20.000/- 

(negotiablc) 


Interested persons may apply giving Ml details and two reference names. Those on sabbatical or 
study leave are also encouraged to apply. Womoi are strongly encouraged to apply. Accommo- 
datioa will not be available. 


Aj^licaticms ^ould readr Project CMficc, Capacity-21, Indira Gandhi Institute of Develop- 
mrat Research, Gen. Vai^a Marg, Goregaon (E), MumbiH-400 065, wUtua one week of 

the publication of dus advertisemwit 

Fax: 840 2026,840 2752, e-mail:cap21@ agni.crnct.in 
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_ CURRENT DOCUMENTATION IN EDUCATION 

A UK of gdccl articles culled from periodicala received ia the AIU Library during January 1«97 


BPUCATIONAL PHIUJSOPHY 

Kritochwl!, UopoU‘1. Montessori's educational theory : Ap- 
pro«<^ and concepts ; Stimuli and limitations. Edn 53 19% 
3f-S2. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Ceruld A and others. A model for motivated self, 
diluted laming. Eda 53,1996,19-30, 

EDUCATIONAL SOaOLOGY 

Senwl, Susan f. ^Yes, but ... ' : Multiculturtlism and the 
reduction of educaHonal inequality. Taachcra College Record 
98(1), 1996,153-77 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY A PLANNING 

Neave, Guy Higher education pfilicy as an exercise in con- 
temponry history. Hr£dn32(4), 1996,403-15 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Ashcroft. Kate and foretnaivPeck. l.omine. Quality sUti- 
dards and the renectivc tutor. Q Atturance in Edn 4(4) 1996,17- 
25, 

Manley. Frank B and Forsyth. Siuanne. Human resources 
issues; A critical ameem for CF-Os Ednl Record 77(4). 1996.43- 
7. 

VVaghiKlekar. P H and Llmave, D B, Institution's role m 
Industry instifutitm partnership. J of Engg Edn 9(4). 1996.47-ss. 

CURRICULUM 

Ernest, foshua. Cumculum development in emerging tech- 
noUigiet. Indiaii J of Tech Edn 19(4). 1996.33-5. 

TEACHERS 4 TEACHING 

Beadie, Nancy From *‘teach<r as decision maker^ to teacher 
as participant in "'shared deasion making’* Reforming the pur¬ 
pose of social foundatiiim in teacher education. Tesdtera Col¬ 
lege Record 98(1), 1996, 77-103. 

Biggs, John. Enhancing teaching through constructive align¬ 
ment. Hr Edn 32(3), 19%, 347-64. 

Braxtt^ M and odiers. The implications of teadving 
norms for dye improvement of undergraduate education J of Hr 
Edn 67(6), 1996,603-25. 

Raznsden, Paul and Martin. Elaine. Recognition of good uni- 
versily teaching . Policies from an Austnliiui study. Stiidte in 
Hr Edn 21(3), 19%, 299^15. 

Singer, Ellen R. Espoused teadiing paradigms of college 
teculty. Reteorch in Hr Bdn 37(6), 1996,659-79. 

Su, Zhixin. Teadiit^ learning and reflective acting : A 
Deurey experiment in Chinese teacher education. Tetdter Col- 
1^ Record 96(1), 1996,126-52. 

TrigweLl, Keith and Proaser, Michael. Chai^g approaches 
to teaching : A relational perspective. Studies in Hr Edn 21(3), 


1996,275-ft4. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Qark, Burton R. Substantive growth and innovative 
organisation : New categories for higher education research. Hr 
Edn 32(4). 1996,417-30. 

Hockey, John. A contractual solution to problems in the 
supervision of PhD degree in the UlC Studies in Hr Edn 21(3), 
1996,359-71. 

Pearson, Margot. Professionalising PhD education to en¬ 
hance Ae quality of the student experience. Hr Edn 32(3). 1996, 
303*20. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Chadra, Amnda and Pandya, Rameshaxi. How effective are 
vide<i films for imparting legal education. Progress of Edn 71(4), 
1996.90-2,96. 

Lieberman, Ann and Cfolnick. Maureen. Networks and re- 
fotms in American education. Teachers CoU^e Record 98(1), 
1996,7-45. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

CR>bs, Graham and others. Class size and student perfor¬ 
mance: 1984-94-Studies In Hr Edn 21(3), 1996,261-73. 

Harman, Grant. Quality assessment with narional institu- 
bona! rankings and performance funding; The Australian exper¬ 
iments, 1993^95. Ht Edn Q 5W4). 1996,295-311. 

Jackon, Nonnan. Internal academic quality audit in UK high¬ 
er education •. Part I • Current practice and conceptual frame¬ 
works- Q Assurance In Edn4(4>. 1996, 37-46. 

ECONOMICS OP EDUCATION 

Biidsaft Nancy, Public spending on higher education in 
developing countries : Toe much or too little? Eco of Edn Rev 
15(4). 1996. 407~t9. 

Hoenack, Stephen A. The economics of education in devel¬ 
oping countries: An assessment of die state of the art Eco of Bdn 
Rev 15(4), 1996,327-38. 

TilaK Jandhyala B G. Financing higher technical education 
in India Indian J of Tech Edn 19(3), 1996,11-23. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Modak, Sohan P. Science education in Indian univereities ; 
Proposal for a 5-year integrated MSc course in life Science. Cur¬ 
rent Sdence 7](I2). 1996. 960-7. 

Veima, S S and others. Laboratory experiments: A source of 
learning. Indian I of Tech Edn 190), 19%, 43-5. 

VOCATIONAI SDUCATiON 

Agarwal, D P and Raiha, K B. Technical education in India : 
Retrospect 4 prespect. Indian j of Tedi Edn 19(4), 1996,1-6. 

Anand, Y K and Wats, Rak^ K Macro level industry initia- 
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tive for excelkitce in technical and vocationa] educ^ticMn aystan. J 
of Eagg Edn KK2), 19%, 45-7. 

Bhaakaran, R. Technical education and glohal competition. 
Indian J of T«ch Edn 19(3), 1996, 2S'31. 

Geminson, Andrew and Bradford, Simon. Professional edu¬ 
cation ; The relationship between 'academic and experimental 
learning' . I of Vocational Edn and Training 48(3). 1996.249-59. 

Dalvi, Mustansir M. Pedagogical research in architectural 
education. Indian ) of Tech Edn 19(3), 19%, 39-42. 

Fuller, Alison. Modem apprenticeship, process and learn¬ 
ing: Some emerging issues. ] of Vocational Edn and TVaiaing 
48(3). 1996,229-48. 

Tulsi, P K. Some considMations (or organisiitg continuing 
engineerii^ education prograsun^. J of Engg Edn 10(2), 19%, 
31-6. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Maclean, Roger C. Negotiating between competii^ interests 


in planning continuing medical education- New Diroctioaa for 
Adnh and Omtirndng Bdacatim 69,19%. 47-56. 

DZS7ANCE EZniCATION 

Evans, Terry and Nation, Daryl. Theori^ of teaching and 
learning in open and disttoce education- Op«i Learning 11(3), 
1996.50-3. 

Kiefer, Pamela B. Levelling the playing field for planning 
univenity-baaed distance education. New Diroctione for Adult 
and Continuing Edn 69,1996,59-68. 

Newlands, David and McLean, Alisdair. The potential of 
live leadter supported distance learning. A case-study of die use 
of audio conferencing at the University of Aberdeen. Studies in 
Hr Edn 21(3), 1996,28S-97. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION A AREA STUDIES 

Kogan, Maurice. Comparing higher education systems. Hr 
Edn 32(4). 1996,395-402. 

Teichler, Llrich. Oanparative hi^r educabtm: Potentials 
and limits HrEdn32(4i. 1996,431-65. 



SAARC DOCUMENTATION CENTRE 


SAARC Dociuneotalion Centre (SDC) is set up at 
INSDOC (CSIR). One of the objectives of SDC is hu¬ 
man resource developtnem in information management 
in the SAARC region. For (his purpose, SDC conducts 
shon-term courses, seminars, workshops, etc. every 
year. Participants are drawn from all SAARC Natktns. 
Few sears are reserved for India in each of the 
programmes. 

Noininarions are invited from Universities/Academic/ 
Research Insiiluiions for the following SDC 
Programmes in 1996-1997. The nominations are to be 
sponsored by the respective institutions. 

The nominatktns should reach SDC by 25th of 
Fdtmary 1997. 

1. Sbort-TennTir8UaighiCarapaterA|i|iiicatiaahi 
Ljbrvy& Ittfotmatiiai Activities 

No. of seats for India - 2 

Date Mar 10-Apr 41997 

2. Aitadiraeid ironing 

No. of seat for India - I 

Duration - 3 months 

Date - Staiting from lS/3/97 

This is a personalised programme. The course 

sdmfaile wmdd be drawn after selectkm of the 

partkr^pmn. 


General Information 

Target Group : Working professionals engaged in li¬ 
brary & informatitm activities hav¬ 
ing a basic knowledge of cotnpuicn. 

The nominees should enclose a brief resume with 
following details: Qualificauon. age, esperience. a small 
writeup on the usefulness of the programme to the in¬ 
dividual and to the institution he/she is working in. 


Venue 


INSDOC. New Delhi 


SDC will bear the training cost as well as the local hos¬ 
pitality for the panicipants. Local hospitality includes: 

Accomodation ami pick & drop transport. 

A daily aUowaoce of Rs . 200/-per day to meet 
the cost of food and other expenses. 

To and fro travelling expenses will have to be home by 
the sponsoring institution. 

Send nnminati nM to: Mrs. Anffla Kaitmjai, Coordi¬ 
nator. SDC, 14 Satsm^VatarMarg, New Delhi 110067 

Telephone; 6515837, 6863759 Fax: 6862228 
E-m^: sdc®siraetd.emet.in 
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CLASSIFIED AD VERTISEMENTS 


AOVERnSEUENT 
SCHOOL OF STUDIES IN 
CHEMISTRY 

FT. RAVISHANICAltSHUlCLA 
UNIVERSITY 
RAIPUR (M.P.) 492010 
NO.ICKC/D5T/22/97 

Appj^aabns on piki'n p«p«r 
hill dc^U at educationaj ifuaJificatioht 
■nd attested copies of all certificates) ar« 
invited for the post of 1 JUP (MSc. Chejtv 
Utry, NET/CATE qualified candidate^ 
preferred. Scholarship Ra.2500/- P.hf. 
and HRA 1 A 2 years, R8.2,800/- 3rd 
year) under the DST funded research 
proiect "Add'Easc Equilibria and Metel 
Complexation of Hydroxamic Adds 
Applications to DNA Cleavage** for a p^ 
ri<»d of 3 years. 

Cmnplete applications should leac^i 
to Dr- Kallol K. Ghosh. Prmdpal Invest), 
gator. DST ftoject. SOS in Qtmistry, I»t 
Raviahankar Shukla University, Raipur 
wlddn one mondt after the date of a^. 
vertisement 


SCHOOL OF PLANNING ANb 
ARCHITECmRE 
(DEEMED TO BE A UNIVEJlSm' 

UNDER SECTION 3 OF U.G.C ACT) 
4. BLOCK B, INDRAPRA5THA 
ESTATE, NEW DELHI 110002 
FACULTY POSITIONS 
AppUcatiuns arc invited from Indian 
^Jatictnais for the following posts: 

1. Professor (Rs. 4500-7300) ... 11 
(one post temporary) 

2. Aasistant Professor (Rs. 3700-5700) 

Details of qualihcation and experiente 
against each vacancy according to 
spraalisabon and Application Form may 
be obtalfwd from the Sdiool Plannit^ 
and Ardtitectuie. New Delhi on payment 
of Rs. 50/' (non refundable) through a De¬ 
mand Draft drawn in favour of SCHOOL 
OF PLANNING AND ARCHITEC- 
*rURE, NEW DEUiL2 eidier personally 
or on written request accompanied by « 
self addrmed envelop size 25 on x 12 <3n. 
SC/ST candidates are exempted from pay. 
ing for the Applicadon Fonn. The Applica¬ 
tion Foitn. ccmtplete in all respect, mitst 
reach the Registrar, on orbtfore 28dt F^ 
nury, 1997. 

D. R. Baina 
_ RBGBTRAR 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT OF SNDP YOGAM COLLEGES 


KOLLAM'd91 00LP.B.512 
WANTED LECTURERS 


College 

Subject 

No. of Vacancies 

FT PT 

RSMSNDPYf^em 

English 

2 

College, Koyilendi 

Journalism 

1 

Calicut University 

History 

1 


Commerce 

2 


Physics 

1 

SASSNDPYogam 

English 

1 

CoU^, Konni, 

Commerce 

3 

M.G. University 

Statistics 

1 


Computer Application 3 


(Those have r^ponded to an earlier notihcation need not »pply again.) 


QuallAcation : P C. Degree in the 
concerned subject with not less than 55% 
marks and pass in the NET held by the 
UGC or equivalent, sut^ect to relaxation 
as per rules. For the pc»t of Computer 
Application. M Tech/MCA/M.Sc. in 
computer science widt minimum of 55%. 

Age : As in Govt Service. Apply 
widiln 30 days of this notihcadon in the 


prescribed ptiblication from which can be 
had from this office on payment of 
Rs.lOO/- plus Rs.l0/-(po8tal charges). 
Separate application should be submitted 
for posts notified under each university. 
50% of every alternate vacancy will be 
filled from members of d\e Ezhava/ 
Thiyya community. 

KoUam. VeUappaUy Nateaaa 

27.1.97 GENERAL MANAGER 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

Povvai. Mumbai 400 076, 


M«L Ba. K'33/9S-97 

Appitcabons are invited from the candidates belonging 
to SC community lor the post of Assistant Librarian 
in the Scale of pay of R5.2200'4000. (Emoluments 
at the miftimum Rs.6788/- p.m.). 

QUALIFICATION AND EXPERIENCE: Master's 
degree in Library Scier>ce/lnformation Science/ 
Documentation or an equivalerrt professional degree 
with atteast fifty five percent mai1(S or its equivalent 
grade OR Master's degree in Arts/Science/Cormterce 
or equivalent degree with atleast fifty five percent 
marks with Bachelor's degree in Library Science/ 
Inlormabon Science/Documentation or an equivalent 
professional degree with atleast fifty five percent 
marks or its equivalent grade. Atleast 7 years 
experierKre m a responsible capa^ty in a University 
level Library. 

The appointee will be required to work on sNft duties 
and on holidays, whenever necessary. 

Application form and full details can be obtained from 
Registrar on request accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped (Rs.2/') envelope of size 25 cm 
x 10 an. 

Last date for lesua of application by poet: 24-2-1997. 
Last tete for receipt of completed applications: 5-3-1997. 
Date: 22.1.1997 Registrar 
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NOKTH GUJARAT 

UNrvHRsmr 

PATAN-384263 

Applkadoitt arc invited in the pre^ 
smbed form alongwith detadk, available 
from cash counter on payment of Rs. 50/* 
in cash or by’ crewed l.P.O. in favotir of 
R^istnr^ NorthGu|ant University, f^tan 
(N C.) for the following p<»ts so as to reach 
the undersigned on or before 3/03/97. 

A. ProfcMor Mathematia 1 

(Reserved for S T. Candidate) 

B. Reader Mad\einatics 2 

(Chie post reserved for S.T. Candidate) 

Conditions; 

1. Knowledge of Gujarati is essential for 
these posts. 

2. Muml^rofpi'ists in reserved category 
may vary. H candidate of reserx'ed 
category ia not available for the above 
posts, other applications may be con¬ 
sidered fur recruitment 

3. Those who have applied earlier may 
apply again. 

Date: 31.1.1997 BharatShah 

PUce:Patan _REGISTRAR 

REQONAL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE 

ROURXEtA • 76900B (C«1SSA) 
ADVERTISEMENT 1 /97 
DATED: 22.01.97 
Applications in prescribed fonn (in 
duplicate) are invited to fill up the follow¬ 
ing vacancies in faculty positions : 


1. ProBMaer : Scale ; Rs. dSOO-IStKSTOO' 
200-7300/' U) Ceramic Ei^inMSli^ * L (b) 
Chemfoai Engineering • I, (c) Computu 
Science Enginetring A Application 
(CSEAA) - 2, (d) Electrical Er^jineering -1, 
(e) Mechani^ Cngfneei^tg * 2, Metai- 
lurgical Engineering -1 (Lien vacancy), (g) 
Minit^ Engineerii^ - 1, (h) Physics - 1 
H AtsiMnM Profauor : Scale Rs. 3700* 
125-4950-5700/- (a) Ceramic £r^;ineeTing - 
2 (b) Q'vtl Engineering - 2 (c) Mechanical 
Engineering - I HI. Lecturer : Scale; 
Rs. 2200-75-2800-100-4000/- (a) Applied 
Electronics k Instrumentation Engineeting 

- Open - L <b) Ceramic Engineering - SC - 
L (c) Chemical Engineeri^ Open -1 (d) 
Civil Engineerir^ - SC(W> - 1, (e) Com¬ 
puter Sdence Engg. k Application - Open 
-1 /S.C. - (f) Humanitico (English) - Open 

- 1, (g) Metallurgical Dt^pneerii^ - Op^ - 
1. (h) Mining Engineering - ST-1. Nu. of 
posts and reservations are mentioned 
against departments. Posts carry Dearness 
and other allowances at State G^emmeni 
rates 

Qualification k Experience : Pro¬ 
fessor (i) Ph.D. with Ut class degree at 
Bachelors or master's level in Engg./Tech- 
nology or Ph.0. with l&t class Master's 
degree in Physics. (2) 10 years experience 
in Teaching/Industry/Research out of 
which 5 years must be at the level of Assis¬ 
tant Professor or equivalent AMistant 
Proftttor: ( 1 ) isi class Master s Degree in 
appropriate branch of Engineering/!ech- 
nology, (2) 5 years experience in Teach¬ 
ing/industry/Research at the appropnatv 
level Lecturer : 1st class Bachelor's De¬ 


gree in app rop riafee branch of Ei t g in ee i ^ 
Ing/Tectuudogy. For Compurar Sdence 
Ertgineerii^ k AppUcation Department, 
eerafidaras vddi let daee M.CA d^iee 
can a^ *pply- For Humanitira Depart- 
menC 1st class Master’s degree in Engiieh- 
In case suitable wofnao candidate is oat 
available, offer will be given to suiteble 
male candidate. Candidates abroad may 
apply on plain paper wito bhr-date and 
fm. Total monthly tmoltunents at the 
minimum of scales as at preeent are. Pro- 
feraor Rs. 10,615/-, Assisttnt Protosor; 
Rs. 9,735/-, lecturer; Rs. 6,018/-. Pre¬ 
scribed application forms and details re¬ 
garding desirable requirements and 
speciaiiMtiem etc. wiU be available (ran 
undersigned on paymAit of Rs. 100/- 
(Rs. 25/- in caM of SC/ST candideies) in 
shape of only Crossed Bsnk Draft in favour 
of Principal Regional Engineering Col¬ 
lege. Rourkela - B payable at State Bank of 
India, REC Campus Branch, RourfceU-S 
and endc^ed a self addieased envelope 
(sise 23cin x lOcm) with peutage stejnp ui 
Rs.2/- affixed to it. The last date of receipt 
of completed application form is 2B.2.97 
Nu. mtenm enquines will be entertained 
SC/5T candidates called for interview weII 
be paid 2iid class to and fro trsin/bus fare 
by the shortest mute. The Principal re¬ 
serves the right to change the nundwr of 
vacanaea and reservation pttscs as neces¬ 
sitated by the situation prevailing at the 
rime of offer cif appointmcm or by any 
order of the State or Ceniral/t.overnment 

REGISTRAR 


NADONAL LAW SCHOOL OF 
INDIA UNIVERSITY 

NAGARBHAVI. BANGALORE - 560 072 
TelephoiM: ^03160; Fax 080.^387858 


ADMISSION FOR 1997-98 SESSION 

M.SRI, 9w pramtor Law University n tndte offers Le^ai Educaffon m mufo-dtecipiinAry context al Under-(paduate and P^- 
graduate levels H is a Restdenbal Uiwersity and provides Hostai facilities lor boys and girls It is ntenaged by a Qovemtog 
Gtxmci) of whii^ the Chief Justice of Iniia is the Visitor. 

1. The ijniver^ offers a Rve Year integrated 6 A. LLB (Hons) Degree Programme preparing students for (he Bar and 
varied careers in Law. 

(a) ; 104'2 School Examinabon or equivalent wtto not less tfwi 50% marits. (students taldng quahfymg examine- 
Bon m March/AprH 1997 are also eS^ble to apply) 

(b) AgeUntif. 6e^ 20 years as on fsf July, 1997 (2Zyeexs to case of SC'S! candUttess) 

(c) Adrrassions are based ptre^ (xt merit on Bte perfonnance at the AB Indte Admission T^t to be heM on Sunday, 4tti 
Hay, 1997 at Bawaelcife. Madras, Deff iL Bombay, CoeNn and Calmitta. AB adrniasions wtt be corr^tietad on or 
before 30th June Classes begto on 1st July. 1997. 

(d) The Anmiai Tutlon Fee is Re. 2S.OOQf- In order to atVact toe maxiiTHim nurrtoer of marfforious etuderrts from toe tower 

inctome grou^. NLSiU has tostrtuted a number of fraesf^ and scholarsh^, so toaft the anrujei h^hon tees of 
Rs. 25,00(V- may not deter stxidents of poor famites from prosecuhng etudes at Nadoi M l Law Behoed. During 1996-97 
acaderrec year as many as SO stodents have been awarded Scholarships/Fee Ccmcesafona ranging from Re. 330df* to 
Re. per annum. 

For ARibcatiQn and BuH^. wrte to toe ResMVar wito a Bar^n Draft for Rs 20CV- fteiyabte to toe at Bangaiore 

Appicatiorte wB be issued from 10A llareh 1997 Last date for receipt of re^steons by p^ is lOto tori, 1997. Lest ode hx 
reoeipt of con y irtBd Applcidions is Ifitfi torR, 1997. Test p»er of.1996 is avaiiable from toe oflloe a^ m. SCV- per oq^y. Send 


receipt of conf q xwed Appecteions is 1691 tora. 1997. Test p»er of.1996 is avasabie from the ofooe m Rs. zof- per oq^y. send 
BevdrOraftforanamcxmfofRs 26/-for senong by post Add Rs 45/- if toey are to be sent by Sp eed PortfCourier. 

2 The University also offers a Post-graduate prograrrme ieadtog to toe degree of LLM. Also aveBabte are M Phi., Ph D. 
(Social Sdervtes) and LLD. Degraa coiffMs tty toaAat study Besides, e two year Master’s Degree to Bueinese Laws (M.B.L) 
Oe^ee and one year Dtotoma in Human Rigms Law (O^.H R.L) by Distance Edurafion metood are offered which can be 
pisteJed tw norviM yaouates as ewB. For oetaSs in ^pect of toese courses, wrfte to toe Regtsfrte wHh a self addressed 


(O^ H R.L) by Distance Education metood are offered which can be 
pisteJed tw norviM yaduates as weB. For detaSs in ^pect of toese courses, wrfte to toe Regtsfrte wHh a self addressed 
stamped (^. 2J-) envelope. Fees, inclucBng tuilon feee, once paid to toe Uruversity w9 under no ctonsnstan^ be refunded. 
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manip/STacademy of higher EDUCATIOT 

(Deemed University) 

MANIPAL - 576 119 (KARNATAKA) 


ADMISSIONS FOB 1997-98 ACADEMIC VEAR TO MBBS/BDS AT KASTURBA MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, MANIPAL/MANGALORE & COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY, MANIPAL/ 
MANGALORE 


Applications are mvttad from eligible cantatas for admissions to MBBS/BDS courses for the academic year 1997-98 j 

ELIGIBILITY : A candKjate should satisfy all the followirig requtremenls 

a) The candKlale must be an inctan national born on or before December 31,1980 

b) The candidate must have passed any of the qualifying examnattcms equivalent to tO'^2 higher/sentor secondary examination, 

after a perKxJ of 12 years of study the last two years of such study comprising Physics, Chemistry, Biology and En^ish or any j 
other 10+2 equivalent examinabons such as PUC. ICSE, HSC etc of an Indian University/Board j 

c) The candidate must have secured not less than 50 per cent Of the lota) marks in English, Physics, Chemistry and Biology taken | 
\oge\hei at the qualrtying examination 

d) The candKtale who is taking examination prior to the entrance test but whose result is not declared till then, may also apply and 

I i^jpear tor the entrance tesi Such canddates shall not be eiigtble lor admission to the MBBS/BDS course rf he/she does not 

' pass the qualifying exammatian with the requisite percentage of marks and produce prool thereof such as ori^nal marks sheets 

j j at the bme of ccHjnsellirvg Failure to produce the mark sheet m on^rra) would result m forleiture of the candidature 

i I e) The canridale musl have done at least 5 years of schoolirtg m Incfta including Class 11 and 12, out of the total period of 12 years 
Ij of schooling (from Class 1 to 121 

Wtf ning ; CandfdefM are teamed thaf If they do nof firifU the aiwine etigiUllty ciiterle, they ehoufd not submit their 
i app/fcalfon for UAH£ undergreduete courses, tt a candidate is found to haire not futfUled the eiigibUitY criteria in all 
\ \ raepacts. ha or she will nof be considered for admission irraspactiva of their appearing and securing any rank whatsoever 
M in the entrance teat 

PROCECMJPE FOR ADMISSION ; Cancfcdates will be selected tor admission on the basis of the rank obtained in the written 
■; entrance test which will be conducted on May 2t, 1997 ai Bangalore Calcutta, Chandigarh, Chennai, Delhi, Ernakulam, Hyderabad. 

' Mangalore Mar'ipal Nagpur Thiruchirapalli 

PROCEDURE FOR APPLfCARON: The prospectus and appitcalion form can be oblarned by post by enclosing (i) a crossed 
demand draff for Rs 800/* (nof refundable! in favour of ‘Manipal Academy of Higher Education" payable at Manipai or Udupi 
■: (Karnataka) and iir a self-adtkessed stamped (Rs 14'*) envelope of 10x12 inch size, at the address given below 
,, The Admissions Officer | 

j Manipal Academy of Higher Education 

i! Untveisity &^lding. Madhava Nagai Manipal'576 119 Phone 08252 - 71201 Ext, 2499 Fax: 08252 - 70062 

! ■ Last date for requeat of appWcatton twros by post is Febru^ 24, 1997. 

I TTie compteled appbcabon foim and accompanying documents must leach the above adckess on or before March 5,1997 
I The University will nol be responsible foi any delay/lws m transit ___ 

.The wospectosand applcatron form can afso be obtained across Ihe counter (subject to ^ 

■' branches of SyrxAcate Sank/The Lord Krishna Bank/CorpoiaHon Bank/JCDS Ltd on payment of 1^ 620/- (including Bank charges 
j j Rs 20/-) during business hours m the following lowns/cities from January 20, 1997 til) March 3, 1997. 

i t Swntfkiele Rank BrwichM ; CMcutta is) 26 Shakespeare Sarane, Camac Street - 7W 017 (2) BB - 24, Sector -1, Salt Lalte 
M Qty ■ 7^ 064 (31 No 3 , Central Road, Jadhavpur- 700 032 Chandlg^ ® 

I \ nJhi M 1 SuDBf ftara; Blda Connau^t Circus -110 001 (2) Defence Services Officers Institute. Ohaula Kuan -110 QiO (3) C 

II St Floof defence ^ny, DBA OfftM cum Shopping Comptex. Opp Moolch^ Hospital - "0^4. W ^ 2 A 3 Cei^^ 

ii Market Wast Puniahr Sagh - 110 026 Hydarabad (1)No 5-9-246/1, Abid Road Opp Qr^mar Sct^ • 500 TOI. (2) D. No 8-2- 

11 46^.4W Road No^ B^a Hills - 500 034 Mumbai (11 Plol No 22T Nanmn Premises, Point - 



I Marker West Puniabi Sagh - 110 026 Hyderabad (1) No 5-9-246/1, aoio Hoaaupp uia...nm. • ouu w,. w 

i 461 Xt Road No ’ B^a Hilts - 500 034 Mumbai (11 Plol No 227, Nariman Bhakan Premises, Nmmw Point - 400 021J2) 
i San^ Co^nd. 127 Anrfteh Kurla Road, JB Nagar, Andher, (E| - 400 059 Nagpur - Ulhas E^vvan Ua Mle^ 

Sq^^-440010 Saeun^MMld (I) Opposite Ishaq Bus Slop WeUinglon Road, Plcket-SOO 003. (2) 3-1-28,29,30/1 Rashtapalhi 

Road-500 003 

Lord Krlahna Bank Bianchee Bangalore Shivshankar Plaza. Richmond Circle - 560 027 Chengmure /toballu 
BuOdlt;® CouTS^ - saTm ChmuMi Ptmnsloh Plaza, 281 . Mount Road - 600 018. Cohnb^ra Cl^n 

Tovyefs*7B.B QovI College Road - 641 018 Emakulam MG Road (North End) Prabhu Towers. Neai Cochm olock 

r^h.n l«>na5KSiikoda Paramount Towei, Town Hall Road - 673 001. Manipal Basic Scrances. Manipal- 

l^ri^ki^v wi Complex, Baker Junction - 686 001, THvendrum; Karimpanal Arcade, 1 st Fteor^l Fort 

- els ^3 cis^l. Man^oie - 575 001 ICOS ttd. A-unachal, 306-307,3nl Floor, Barakhamba Road. New 

Delhi -110 001 

TheTOenfrenceexwnmattoiwareHkelytobeheld |n Mey/June 97. The cWatts wlU be p**«sl»d In the 
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Foresight Studies and 
Technology Vision 2020 

PawanSikka* 

The emergence of technologies in new and frontier areas such as 
new materials, biotechnology, electronics etc is rapidly changing the 
technological environment. Decision makers and policy planners have 
to assess the performance of the eitisting level of the available t&:hnol- 
ogy and take into account the impact of new technologies while mak¬ 
ing efficient planning for science in die future towards societal devel¬ 
opment in the country. 

Foresight studies provide new possible opportunities for the 
development of new and emerging areas of science and technology 
(S k T) in the country, as well as indicate avenues for commercializa¬ 
tion of indigenous technology. These studies, while assessing the prev¬ 
alent resources and future requirements evolve a network among the 
academic, R&D centre and industrial sectors for taking short term emd 
long term measures towards economic development. 

Technological forecasting is the most useful tool in planning and 
decision making activity in any organizational activity be it govern¬ 
ment or research k development laboratory, or large multinational or 
a small scale industry. The forecast — 

• identifies the limits of upscaling, 

• establishes feasible rate of progress with time, 

• indicates possibilities of achievement in a particular model, 

• provides warning signals, and 

• evaluates the process of competing technologies. 

Such quantitative forecasts suggest the identification of priorities 
and allocation of resources accordingly in the R&D system, keeping in 
view the social needs or national interests, since the future technolo¬ 
gies in a broad sense act as a resource for future development. 

Forecaating Organization 

With a view to provide policy support for the growth of indige¬ 
nous technology in India, a Technology Policy Statement (TPS) was 
enunciated in 1983. As a follow up of TPS and based on the recommen¬ 
dations of the Technology Policy Impl^nentation Committee (TPIC), 
the Government of India established, in 1988, Technology Information 
Forecasting and Assessment Council (TIf AC) — as an autonomous 
organisation under the Ministry/Depl. of Science k. Technology, New 
Delhi. 

Recognising the crucial role of technology in the economic devel¬ 
opment, TIF AC has generated about 100 Technology Forecasting (TF). 
Technology Assessment (TA) Studies and Techno-Market Surveys 
(TMS) in the following sectors: 


* Joint Adviser, Department of Science & Todtnology, Cov^ammt, of India, 
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* Steel 

* Energy 

* BioteduicJc^y 

* Advanced Materials 

* Chemicals 

* Human Habitat 

* Agro-based industries 

* Pollution Control (Water) 

* Envirorunental related issues 

* Manufacturing Industries 

* Bio-medicine etc. 

The studies have taken into account the current 
status of technology in Indian industry/RitD; tech¬ 
nology status and trends abroad; needs of Indian 
industry/society; availability of infrastructure and 
other inputs required; environmental aspects; po¬ 
tential of the technology to make large scale benefi¬ 
cial impacts etc. 

TIP AC has constituted the following nine task 
forces for undertaking technology assessment and 
forecasting in the next 20-25 years time frame in 
various areas. These are — 

* Road Transportation 

* Electric Power 

* Agro Food Processing 

* Waterways 

' Future Technology Forecast 2020 

* Saisors 

* IPR related activities 

* Aviation 

* Housing 

The objectives of the task forces were to; 

(i) Provide directions for national initiatives in 
science and technology to realise vision for 
India upto 2020; 

(ii) Provideastrongbasiaftu'policyframework 
and investment for R&D in government and 
private sector; and 

(iii) Contribute to development of an integrated 
S&T policy both at the state and national 
levels. 

Among them, one of the major task force is the 
Task Force on Future Technology Forecast for 
InJia 2020, which cuts across many areas and is now 


functioning in full swing. Unite’ tihis Tuk Force, 
eleven pai^, in specific technology areas have be«i 
ccmstituted, for making detailed study on the vari¬ 
ous aspects, coverii^ — 

* Engineering Industries 

* Electronics & Ccnnmunication 

* Materia & Proc«slng 

* Chemical Process Industries 

* Agriculture 

* Life Sciences & Biotechnology 

* Health Care 

* Infrastructure 

* Strategic Industries 

* Services 

* Driving Force and Impediments 

Syst em Devd o pme nt 

In the process, TIFAC has established an excel¬ 
lent example of networking with industries, labora¬ 
tories, academic institutions and government agen¬ 
cies. 

The whole exercise (rf generating foresight stud¬ 
ies in new and frontier areas would aid the emer¬ 
gence of a new technology vision in India leading to 
technology development, attaining excdlence in the 
global market and social change since the country 
has scientific and technical infrastructure, qualified 
technical manpower, investment and climate. Lat¬ 
est management strategies be worked out to bridge 
the gap between the policy planning and implemen¬ 
tation erf technological efforts in India. 

The studies had employed various techniques 
of forecasting like Brainstorming Sessions, Prepara¬ 
tion of Perspective & Scenario Reports, Delphi Tech¬ 
nique, Nominal Group Technique in scene cases, 
subsequent workshcqrs etc. The Task Forces/Panels 
addressed to the following questions ; 

* Are there areas where India has a strong tech¬ 
nology base? 

* What are the technologies which can change 
dramatically the Indian economic/social con- 
dititm or which have specific advantages? 

* What are the spin-o% the technologies devel- 
c^>ed7 

* What is the focus on in-house and indigenous 
technological development? 

* Possible actions/strategies/policies which 
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will be implemented in the future in the 
biotech industry to get competitive advantage 
in the world market? 

• What are the technologies that would come in 
a big way in the future by 2010,2015,2020 and 
2025 respectively? 

* Which are the technologies that would become 
obsolete or disappear by 2000, 2005,2010 and 
2015 respectively? 

A separate panel of experts for each area was 
constituted, to bring out technology assessment in 
the form of perspective report The perspective re¬ 
port for each area was read by a team of expert 
readers who prepared an objective scenario report. 
In order to derive the benefit of inputs by many 
other experts, the Delphi technique was adopted, 
soliciting responses from experts to specific ques¬ 
tions on various issues which may prevail in the 
future based on scenario reports. Nominal Group 
Technique (NGT) was applied in some areas. In 
some cases, responses from the individuals were 
obtained at a workshop. 

Inputs 


In order to ensure cross linkages/input flow 
between various panels, the sector specific Task 
Forces and to facilitate interlinkages and keep a 
watch on schedules and progress, in addition to the 
Coordinator of the Panel who was associated with 
the Chairperson of the Panel, a scientist/engineer 
from TIFA/TIFAC was also associated with theTask 
Force. 

The perspective/scenario reports of the panel?, 
Delphi responses/NGT rankings formed the basis 
to finaiise the vision and action reports and to arrive 
at suggestions for policy guidelines, strategies and 
action plans for government, industry, R&D insti¬ 
tutes & academy to realise the Vision for India upto 
2020 . 

Each vision report runs into numerous pag^ 
having valuable information on current status, the 
forecasts, the assessment in the Indian context. They 
bring out strategies for policy & action plans for 
government, industry, R&D institutes & academy. 

One could see through these reports, various 
Du^uta 
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outcomes. Actions suggested ranged from simple 
modificaticm of pedicles and/or administrative mea¬ 
sures or the introduction of relatively simple tech¬ 
nology practices to those involving master of new 
and emerging complex technologies. One would 
find these having a thread of interconnection. It is 
very difficult to choose one or the other to be suffi¬ 
cient for India. It would be ess^tial to orchestrate 
all cd them in a systematic form and also with a 
reasonable time synchronism. These collectively 
formed Technology Vision for India upto 2020. 

The ‘technology Vision 2020” Reporta 

SI. No. Title 

1. Agro-Food Processing : Technology Vision 
2020 

Executive Summary ; Milk: Cereals, Fruits & 
Vegetables 

2. Agro-Food Processing : Technology Vision 
2020 

Milk — Current Status A Vision 

3. Agro-Food Processing : Technology Vision 
2020 

Cereals — Current Status A Vision 

4. Agro-Food Processing. Technology Vision 
2020 

Fruits A Vegetables — Current Status A Vi¬ 
sion 

5. Advanced Sensors : Technology Vision 2020 

6. Civil Aviation ; Technology Vision 2020 

7. Electric Power : Technology Vision 2020 

8. Wata-ways: Technology Vision 2020 

9. Road Transportation . Technology Vision 2020 

10. Telecommunications; Technology Vision 2020 

Fiitare Ttduohfy Fmemti for Iniit spta 2020 

11. Food A Agriculture: Technology Vision 2020 

12. Engineering Industries : Technology Visiem 
2020 

13. Health Care; Technology Vision 2020 

14. Health Care : Technology Vision 2020 

15. LifeSciatces A Biotechnology . Technology Vi¬ 
sion 2020 

16. UfeSciencesABiotechnology'.Technology Vi¬ 
sion 2020 

17. Materials A Processing : Technology Vision 
2020 

18. Services : Technedogy Vision ^20 

19. Strategic Industries : Technology Vision 2020 

20. Electronics A Ccanmunication: Technology Vi- 
sicHi 2020 

21. Chemical Process Industries : T echno lo g y Vir 
si(m2020 

22. Chemical Process Industries : Tecluudogy Vi¬ 


sion 2020 

23. Chemical Process Industries : Tedmolo^ VI- 
siiHi 2020 

24. Chemical Process Industries : Technology Vi¬ 
sion 2020 

25. Driving Forces - Impedances : Technology Vi¬ 
sion 2020 

NationaJ Agenda 

TIFAC has already prepared a blue print for 
further follow up action on these reports and would 
send copies to the Planitlng Commissiem and relat¬ 
ed ministries and industries. 

The report prepared in combination with num¬ 
ber of departments is aimed at ensuring a better 
quality of life for the people, globally competitive 
products through the development of a scientific 
approach and building up of a vibrant economy. 
The blue print has taken into consideration the im¬ 
pact of the multinational corporations on technolo¬ 
gy development and is drawing up a framework for 
iPR-relat^ issues in the post-GATT scenario. It has 
suggested massive technology upgradation in all 
key areas. In the case of internal security, for exam¬ 
ple, the plan demands a shift from the traditional 
intensive manpower approach to technically trained 
personnel. The full depth of the documeitt and relat¬ 
ed action plans can N understood only when the 
detailed reports are studied by several groups of 
interested people. Implementation of the findings of 
the studies on Vision 2020 will entail mcxiification 
of policies and administrative measures. It would 
recpiire networking among the interdisciplines and 
multi-institutions. 

The reports, prepared after a two year long na¬ 
tion wide exercise, have revealed that India had a 
vast strength in its scientific and technical human 
power, software engineering and agricultural and 
industrial base and ^at it could be further enhanced 
to get better technological yield through the net¬ 
working of RAD institutions, industry and other 
sectors. 

/The views expressed are the personal views of the 
author only.] 
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3 . -, Indigaious DevelopinenI and Acqui¬ 

sition of Technology ; An Indian Perspective. 
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MULTIMEDIA 

Its Applications in Libraries 

K. Tata Rao* 

C. Gunaranjaii** 

P. Soma Raju"“ 


Ifiatoiical BMdcgTound 

Muldmedia — a subfield of computer science 
has progressed to the point that some of its innova¬ 
tive methods are of practical use for information 
retrieval system design. Before understanding the 
overview of such a concept, a brief study of the 
historical background of toe term multimedia is rwc- 
essary. The term first appeared in education during 
]960’s and toe 70’a when it described new media 
supporting the learning process in classroom in¬ 
struction. The underlying force in the emergence of 
computerized research is the digital technology of 
information storage, retrieval and transmission. 
This tecluujogy first flowered in the USA but is now 
being rapidly advanced by Japanese companies. 
Digital media can store sound, picture and data in 
various combinations. The new medium is the com¬ 
pact disk (CD-ROM) or optical disk or laser disk. 
For a number of years compact disks have been an 
alternate format to magnetic tapes for at home pre¬ 
sentation of movies Compact disks containing digi¬ 
tally encoded music came into the market in 1983. 
The Library of Congress has also made a major 
commitment to CD-ROM as a medium for pressing 
and disseminating print materials. 

CD-ROM is not the latest word in information 
storage technology. That honour probably goes to 
digital audio tape (DAT). Actually DAT and its 
players or recorders are being introduced in Japan. 
A DAT cassette measuring 2-3 inches can hold in¬ 
formation equivalou to 6,00,000 printed pages. This 
is twice the capacity of a CD-ROM. Unlike the CD- 
ROM a DAT can also be used to record information. 
Multimedia is an advanced techiiology in computer 

*lndtarge-L^arian, Unwersity Central LSmtry, Sri Satkya 
Sai Institute of Higher Learning, (Deemed Unwersity), 
PrasanthinSayam- 515 134. 

”Sri Salhya Sai Institute of Higher learning. 
PrasanthinSityam - 515 134. 

’“Department of Ubrary (t Ir^brmation Science, Andhra 
Unhimify, Waltair, Vtaaldupstiism - 530 003.. 


science and it gets the advantage of both CD-ROM 
and DAT into its application. 

Introduction 

Multimedia informs, educates, persuades and 
entertains us with dazzling effects of colour, anima¬ 
tion and sound. Through its many possible applica¬ 
tions, the librarian offers some ideas to help the 
users in focusing the latest technological develop¬ 
ments in the library functioning. 

It is one of the ironies of information technology 
scene world wide that multimedia suffers not from 
the fact that few people understand it but rather 
that every one understands it differently. Generally 
the term multimedia means the integration of text, 
graphics, sound, animation and video to convey 
information. The key word here is interacticm. The 
word interaction from its Latin origins describes a 
mutual dealing between two or more people. A dic¬ 
tionary of sociology distinguishes different types of 
interaction by which communication between peo¬ 
ple or groups occur through speech, symbols and 
gestures. This conununication results in change of 
altitude, expectations and behaviours. If we apply 
the same word to computers, interaction means that 
program execution depends on the user’s input, 
e g., the user can actively control program flow. 

Multimedia delivers information in a variety of 
ways but achieves their greatest effectiveness 
through their interaction. In the first case, packing, 
music and informative knowledge combine to con¬ 
vey the message. In the second case, technology 
provides a more effective presentation for less ex- 
peitse, information, images and sounds are techni¬ 
cally and aesthetically integrated, then focused on a 
single specific purpose. This iww technology helps 
the user in briefing the encyclopedias through CD- 
ROM drives; narrating the designs in the architec¬ 
ture; visualize workings of the human system in 
anatomy, etc. The possibilities are staggering and 
promise to usher in a new era for libraries. 

In brief the term multimedia describes the use of 
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different media and techncdogies to preset the in¬ 
formation. For instance, entering into an academic 
library we find an assortm^ of attractive packages 
on the shelves, which offer their contents with sitt¬ 
ing visual appeal. Soft background music subtly 
increases the readiness of scholars to buy an oicy- 
clopedia on Engineering or Medicine or Social Sd- 
ences, etc while the reference librarian answers our 
questions easily. In few public libraries, which have 
limited personnel, videos present product demon¬ 
stration. Strategically placed VCR's and monitors 
hawk the advantages of different government 
schemes like 20-pomt formula. Women welfare, 
Rajiv Rojgar and Janma Bhoomi to passing people. 
A soothing voice, backed up by melodious sound 
track reads from the script designed to anticipate 
people’s questions. Before understanding ongoing 
developments and their current uses with reference 
to libraries, we will in general study the impact of 
TV based computers and in particular the need of 
multimedia in libraries. 

Need of MuHiinedia in Ubraries 

With the information explosion, the literature 
has been growing at an exponential rate causing 
problems of space for storages as well as utilizing of 
vast amount informatioa An engineer or scientist 
or a researcho- has to sp^d most of his valuable 
time in searchiiig and reading literature for infor- 
maticHi on a desired subject. The failure to locate the 
required information leads to duplicaticm of work 
already done. If librarians have to play the role of a 
midwife a or an obstetrician in helping users to give 
birth to new ideas and understanding insists they 
shall have to equip themselves with the latest infor¬ 
mation and communication technology to provide 
efficient services in future. According to Prof. 
Lancaster, in the year 2000, every scientist may have 
one on-line terminal in his office and one at home. 
The scientist would use the terminal to create, tran¬ 
sit and receive infcamation. 

Over the past decade, ever increasing number 
of libraries and infonnatum cesitres in many coun¬ 
tries have developed computer based Bibliographic 
Information System in place of traditioiud card cat¬ 
alogues for identiffcaiion and locaticsi erf documents 
available in ffie Binaries. Multimedia is often used 
not only to serve ffie purpose erf an enhanced on-line 
catale)gae, but also to serve as an integrated system 
invcrfvii^ near terfal library activities. 

GeoBal Ap^katioM 

bt die previems section we stated the problem of 


space for storages erf infeumation and that of its 
utilizBtiim. Let us see how multimedia technology 
tackla Oiese twin issues. 

Interftct fo • Vast Body Information 

Multimedia is a subset of Hypermedia which 
has to a great extent simplified Ae utilization of 
such a vast body informatiem. Hypermedia in com¬ 
puter science is the integration of graphics, sound, 
video or any combination of the above into primari¬ 
ly associative syston of information storage and 
retrieval. Hypermedia is especially an interactive 
formation where choices are ctmtrolled by the user 
structured around fite idea of offering a working 
and learning envirtnunent that paralleb the human 
thinking process. It is an envirtnunent that allows 
usets to make associations between topics rather 
than move sequentially from one to the next as in an 
alphabetical list. Hypermedia topics are thus linked 
in a manner that allows the user to jump from sub¬ 
ject to related subject in searching information. For 
instance a Hypermedia presentation on navigation 
might include links to topics as astronomy, bird, 
migration, geography, satellites and radar, if the 
information is primarily in text form the product is 
hyper text. If video, animation or other elements are 
included the product is Hypermedia. 

Hypenitedia based interfaces to information in 
a library are the key to the problem of utilization of 
the vast body of information in a library. They will 
revolulionize the process of research of library in- 
farmalion. The intaface itself could be provided at 
various levels. At the global level it could provide a 
structured interface to all the books and journals 
availaUe in the Bbrary. A similar subject-wise inter- 
foce could be provided for all the electronically 
available bixrfw and journals. This would greatly 
simplify the task of the researcher. 

The Panuligm of Information Stonge 

Information has always been stored on perma¬ 
nent non-volatile media in a static manner i.e. to a 
large extent as text will, n few pictures. The infor¬ 
mation retrieved therefore has been only static. Un- 
fortunatdy a good deal of information is lost in this 
form of information storage. When an author writes 
a botrfi, the myriad of images in his mind that in¬ 
spire him to write find no place in the writing itsdf. 
It is left to gsiius of die autheu' to write lines dtat 
evoke similar vioiora in the mind of die reader. 
However multiniedia puts greater power in die 
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hand* of die writer. For instance a poet couid in¬ 
clude as background the scene which inspired him. 
If this sounds a bit far-fetched consider the ‘Master¬ 
ing saries’ trf CD-ROMs released by Microsoft Corp. 
rheae are books on various software that include 
tutorials in which along with the standard text and 
illustrations we even have videos of people explain¬ 
ing various concepts. However there is a catch, the 
saying ‘a picture is worth a thousand words is also 
true digitally'. The amount of space required to 
store a picture with a decent colour depth is often 
thousands of times more than that required by sim¬ 
ple text. It is here the CD-ROM comes to the rescue. 
A CD-ROM can store vast amount of information 
(as microsct^ic blisters on optical material burnt in 
by lasers) in a very compact and convenient form. 

The point is that such technology should soon 
find its way into libraries, it would revolutionize 
the entire structure of the library. Some obvious 
advantages offered by this change in the paradigm 
of information storage are the following : 

i) The first advantage is of content, as discussed 
above a digital document can include pictures, au¬ 
dio, programming instructions for interactivity and 
animation. 

ii) The second is of convenience, A CD book is 
smaller than its paper equivalent. (It may even con¬ 
tain more than one book). The ‘pages’ don’t yellow 
and neither is it attacked by insects or time. It is 
much more easier to store by virtue of its size. The 
huge space now required by libraries to store books 
would be reduced dramatically making a library 
much more manageable. 

iii) Electronic updates of digitally stored books 
are easily available and as discussed searching for 
information in such books can be made almost 
childishly simple. 

However as pointed out by Bill Gates (CEO 
Microsoft Corp.) the paper based book, titagazine or 
newspaper is more handy than, the electronic ver¬ 
sion in many ways. To read a digital document you 
need a persoital computer. Compared to persona! 
computer a book is small, lightweight and inexpen¬ 
sive. Yet riiis will change. According to the same Bill 
Gates 

“Ultimately, incremental improvemenletn com¬ 
putet and screen technology will give a universal 
electTtmic book or e-bo(dc’ which will approximate 


today s paper bocdc. Inside a ctise of roughly the 
same size and weight of today’s paperback book 
you 11 have a display that can show hi^ resolution 
text video and pictures. You will be able to flip 
pages with your finger or use voice commands to 
search for information...”. 

The future obviously belongs to such digital 
multimedia books and libraries have to gear up and 
adapt at least incrementally for such technology. 

Multimedia and Library Mamgemenl 

Finally we foresee that multimedia can also en¬ 
hance library facilities and library management. 
Today even the best of the catalogues can be cryptic 
and unhelpful. However a multimedia based cata¬ 
logue could greatly help the user and the librarian, 
if a user wanted a certain book the Librarian could 
simply invoke a multimedia application with the 
appropriate details and it could display the infor¬ 
mation regarding its availability, the rack on which 
the book is, the position of the rack in Ihe library and 
the route to it. Ofcourse with secure terminals the 
user could do this himself without the necessity to 
both& the librarian. The librarian could also benefit 
from multimedia admiiustration utilities. He could 
issue commands with voice or ‘drag & drop’ with 
the mouse to perform various tedious administra¬ 
tive functions. 

The Future 

We have till riow looked the near future. Now 
let us take a look at the distant (maybe not so dis¬ 
tant) future. Another technology tiiat in a way uses 
multimedia and in a way extends and enccanpasses 
it is fast catching up. Termed with the exciting name 
‘Virtual Reality’ it could well revolutionize human 
life let alorie libraries. Virtual Reality attaints to 
simulate real life experiences by projecting digitally 
created scenes onto the human brain by various 
means, if realized to its fullest extent its capabilities 
would be rmind-blowing and its implications stag¬ 
gering. Though its scope encompasses almost every 
activity of human life, we shall here concentrate on 
libraries. 

In virtual reality the hardware ranges from LCD 
glasses to head mounted devices (HMD’s) (which 
allow 3-D images to float around you) data gloves 
and pneuntatic legs (to allow the artificial weald to 
jump and twirl around you). With all these an at¬ 
tempt is ttiade to provide an interactive environ- 
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ment that simulates real oivirMunent. In defect it 
could make a real lilnary morph into a virtual one. 

A user could visit a library while sitting in his home, 
go through the racks, pick up books, sit in virtual 
chairs and possibly interact wititi a virtual librarian. 
He could borrow bocdis just as he would in a real 
library and the ‘book’ could be electronically trans¬ 
ferred to his system. Of course this would require 
the redlining concepts of libraries, books, cards, 
borrowing, issuing, etc so that they fit into the digi¬ 
tal virtual reality framework. 

Software for MaUmedia in Librariei 

India has not exploited the potential of TV based 
countries as an educational tool. Whenever comput¬ 
er has beat used for instructional purposes it is 
always presumed that it will replace a teacher. Dur¬ 
ing 19M’s multimedia succe^ed the TV-based 
computer technology. Perhaps the use of multime¬ 
dia to replace an encycicpedia might be a more 
appropriate concept. In communicating knowledge 
in many areas a picture may be better than a thou¬ 
sand words. If well prepared programs on agricul¬ 
ture, industry, education and science and technolo¬ 
gy are beamed in accordance with an advanced 
schedule; librarians could use these programs to 
hold discussions around them. This would require 
that the programs be repeated in different time slots 
and a channel be exclusively available for such ser¬ 
vices. If these programs could be supported by in¬ 
structional manuals for librarians, ^fectiveness of 
lessons could be increased further. 

The whole idea of Investing a multimedia net¬ 
work, is to use the teach of all information seekers at 
the earliest and easiest way However in practice 
we do not receive the expected outccunes against the 
investment. Recent efforts in wider use of comput¬ 
ers in all types of libraries have also suffered from 
lach of detailed {danning. Ccnnputers ecjuipped with 
CD-ROM drives have been provided in many aca¬ 
demic and public libraries in sdected areas. Unfor¬ 
tunately the'e are no system c^terators or program¬ 
mers and other infrastructure for effective utiliza- 
ticm. The ccattputa- can be rffective only when ap¬ 
propriate software is developed and skilled staff 
appointed and die whole system is managed well in 
terms d maintenaiue support and advanced [dan- 
nii^ df programs. If multimedia programs could be 
designed to mix education and ^otauunoit (some¬ 
times called ‘EdutsaMKnt’) such sources could be- 
ccone a ccnitinuous source for knowledge for all 
types of library users. Production of gcxxi cpiality 


educatkoul software is aboessoitial fordiesuccen 
of multimedia programs to be exhibited particular¬ 
ly in public libraries, in the same way multimedia 
packages covering the programs cm Dairy Farming, 
Weaving, Educaticm, Industrial and Economic sec¬ 
tors can be supplied to the public libraries located in 
metrc^iolitan as well as suburban areas. 

MuMmedia in Airademlc libraries 

The multimedia database is most useful far nar¬ 
rating encyclc^mdias available in CD-ROM packs. 
In a process called hypertext searching the research¬ 
er can ascertain information by following threads 
that link die topic of interest with other subject ar¬ 
eas. The hypertext techniques use the multilevel 
structure of a database, like, cross-references to 
related articles in an encyclopedia entry, clicking 
hyperguides (specially marked keywords in 
hypertext) provides cross-referencing. Additional 
c^ons p«mil scanning the entire text sequentially 
and retracing required information by a marked 
format. 

Several databases are also available in CD- 
ROM format. Microsoft bocdishelf offers a full as- 
sortmoit of such resources, including an entire en¬ 
cyclopedia (Microsoft Encarta), an atlas, a dictio¬ 
nary, a thesaurus and an almanac on one CD-ROM. 
The entire information in all these consists of text 
information, pictures and audio and video clips in¬ 
tegrated into magnificent multimedia presentation. 
Again the interface is made easier and enhanced by 
hypermedia which allows users to surf through the 
sea of information easily by just clicking on 
hypertext cross-references. 

MuVtimedva components such as graphics, ani¬ 
mation and sound increase the learning process 
through visualization. Since the beginning text¬ 
books could never replace human tocher. One of 
the reasons has been that humans tend to concen¬ 
trate more and grasp while hearing than while read¬ 
ing. Even now there is no replacement for the hu¬ 
man teacher as the computer lacks intelligence. 
However audio enhanced text (via multimedia) can 
greatly enhance the capability of artificial teaching 
mechanisms. The animation can explain many com¬ 
plex subjects better than text. One h» to only look at 
some of the medical science teaching packages 
which display mind-blowing animation dips of the 
human anatcony as they explain its intricades to 
acknowledge die power that multimedia gives to 
the teachii^ process; and graphics and muaic can 
ermtribute additirxial mformatirHi and enjoyment 
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(‘Edutainment’) to the study of academic material. 

Multimedia In Pidslic Libraries 

Some technology enthusiasts would believe that 
placing a ccsnputer in every public library is the 
solution to overcome the problem of adult illiteracy. 
It can enlighten the skills of pec^le, who live in the 
renu^ comers of rural areas and backward regions. 
Others opine for expensive satellite TV networks 
with voice feedback technology thus providing mon¬ 
itoring of various programs, personnel ftmctioning 
of education departments, publication of textbooks 
and preparation of video films. There are certain 
areas like use of TV based multimedia technology in 
Zilla Grandhalaya Centres which motivate stu¬ 
dents, farmers, industrial workers, etc. 

CD-ROM Beethoven Quartel No. 4 narrates a 
look at the advertisements in multimedia periodi¬ 
cals and it reveals the variety of offering already 
available on CD-ROMs : Bird guides, aircraft lexi¬ 
cons, medical questions and answers, terrorist 
group profiles and country data from the CIA, etc. 
In another example we have the ‘The Complete 
Audubon" on CD-ROM including over 500 full col¬ 
or bird lithographs, 150 lithographs of mammals 
birds, songs, etc. The third example is that of the 
’War Liefert; CD-ROM’ which reveals information 
on 1,18,000 companies from Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland The disk contains connections between 
different products, services and suppliers, etc 

Multimedia In Spcrial Libraries 

The application of multimedia is most useful in 
medicine while visualizing the working of the hu¬ 
man system. The tea\ impact ol muAtimedia in this 
respect is achieved only when the application goes 
beyond text display. Animation can clearly demon¬ 
strate the working of the heart and circulatory sys¬ 
tem of complex process in the natural sciences. 

The ‘Family Doctor’ is a guide on CD-ROM. It 
contains answers to 2,000 most frequently answered 
questions about different diseases, injuries, infec- 
tioits, etc. It also contains illustrations of thehuman 
anatomy and a consumers guide to 1,600 prescrip¬ 
tion drugs, diseases, side effects etc is also included. 
In the second example ‘Pediatrics Medicine’ edited 
by David G. Nathan gives complete knowledge on 
QD-ROM. It includes all articles by the National 
Library of Medicine. The articles include clinical 
treatment, research diseases and injuries etc, in in¬ 
fante and in children. Such CD-ROMs could be in¬ 
valuable in special hospital libraries. Doctors, re¬ 


searchers and even training nurses could benefit 
enormously from such systems. This is just one in¬ 
stance of how multimedia could usher in a new era 
in special libraries. 

Concloaioo 

Major developments are causing a revolution in 
computer technology. The new technology provides 
for rapid interpretation and scope to incorporate 
latest developments that are taking place elsewhere 
in the world. This dream has already been realised 
in many sectors of science and technology and can 
now be realistically applied to enhance libraries. 
The time for floppies and compact disks to make 
their appearance on the library scene has arrived. 
Hopefully every librarian would welcome the tech¬ 
nological advancements like multimedia and enjoy 
the benefits while disseminating information to the 
information seeker in the easiest and most economic 
way. 
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Education — A Service Under 
Consumer Protection Act 1986 

D.NatanJui* 


Introductioa 

Educaticm is imparted through schools, colleg¬ 
es, institutions and universities and the education 
institutions may be private, government <x auhmo- 
mous bodies. Imparting of education is a composite 
activity consisting of several components, namely, 
admission to these institutions, teaching and in¬ 
structing, conducting examinations, evaluation of 
performance of studmts in the (ourses they have 
undergone, issuance of certificates and diplomas of 
achievement and marksheets, degree certificates 
etc, cm payment of prscribed fees (consideration) 
by thestudents to the educational authorities unless 
specified as ‘free’. 

Judgement 

In a landmark judgement delivered on 
16.1.1996, the National Consumer Disputes 
Redressal Commission (NCDRN) presided over by 
.Mr. Justice V. Balakrishna Eradi in a majority fudge- 
mait ruled that 

‘Imparting education was a service within the 

meaning of that expression in the Act'. {Ouir- 

itun, Bcwrf a) Examinalions V. Mohidm AMyl 

Kyder Rn-'isian Petiiton No. 546 of 1994 . 

The above said verdict clears all the doubts in 
respect of the status of imparting education by edu¬ 
cational institutions in India. Tlvis judgement re¬ 
versed the earlier decisions by state forums and also 
those of NCDRC itself. 

Eariia Decision 

In the case of Mumbti Cnhak PoncAayat Vs Boffiivy 
Uoivenity, it was held that 'a uni versity while exam¬ 
ining, rechecking or revaluating answer papers at 
the instance of a candidate is notpofcHTniiig a ser¬ 
vice which had been hired or availed of for consid¬ 
eration’. 

Incidentally, the NCDRC was then also presid¬ 
ed over by the same judge Mr. Justice V. Bala- 
krishna Eradi in the year 1994 (Tima oj Indie, 
Bombay 20th January, 1994). 

’Assslsnt PiAlic Kdatims Offext, 

Pondickeny Unmmity, Poniidiary-605 014. 


Fecit tf ike Cem 

Ms. Sangeeta Mlrashi, a final year B.Com. stu¬ 
dent from Bhavan's Cdlege at Andheri, in the 
Maharashtra State Omsumer Disputes Redressal 
Commission, preferred a complaint through 
Mumbai Grahak Panchayat, a city based consumer 
body, claiming a total compensation of Rs. 1,23,200 
from Bombay University for its n^tigoice in wremg- 
ly declaring her failed in the April 1990 examina¬ 
tion. 

Ms. Mirashi had applied for revaluation in ‘ii- 
nancial accounting and auditing' in which she se¬ 
cured 16 out of 100 marks, thereby failing in theT. Y. 
B.Com. examination. She passed in alt other sub¬ 
jects. She applied for a revaluation in this subject 
and paid Rs 100 as fee but did not get her results 
and tilled the form to appear in all subjects in No¬ 
vember, 1990. After seven and a half months, 
Bombay University apprised her of her success after 
revaluation, securing 35 out of 100 marks m the 
paper in which she was declared failed earlier. Inci¬ 
dentally, she also passed the entire examination 
which she had written in November, 1990, after 
refusing to take exemptions. 

Ms. Mirashi tiled a complaint against Bombay 
University alleging “deficiency of service” and “h u- 
miliation and mental agony" caused to her on ac¬ 
count of wrongly declaring her failed in the earlier 
examination. 

Mr. Rui Rodrigues, who argued on behalf of 
Bombay University, together with Mr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, senior advocate for the University 
opined tiiat National Forum's verdict was justified 
b^ause “university educaticm stands on a totally 
different fcxjting widiout a profit motive, unlike pri¬ 
vate tutorial set-ups which are proliferating every 
«*«y" 

Hosvevet, Mr. Shirish Deriipande^ who had ar¬ 
gued the case fexr the studoit earto, said the judge¬ 
ment was “erremeous, unconvindng and unjustifi¬ 
able.” It had no detailed reasoning except that it 
relied heavily upon the earlier verdict pasted 
against the Gujarat Seccmdaiy Board In Sepbeoiber, 
1993. 

Mr. ShirUi Detfapande’s stance was vindicated 
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when the NQ)RC pronounced exactly opposite 
fudgesioit after two yean. 

Cansnawr fra te d fa a ^et, IMf 

Impaiting of Education attracts the provisions 
ofsect^ 2(1)dtii) - Consumer 
2(11 g - Deficiency 
2(1) o - Service 
which are as foUows 

Sectian 2(1) (dKii) states that "Coiuumer" meaiu 
any persmt who 

hires any services for a consideration which has 
been paid or promised or partly paid and partly 
prcanised, or under any system deferred pay- 
moit and includes any boteficiary of such ser¬ 
vices other than the person who hires the servic¬ 
es for consideration paid or promised, or partly 
paid and partly prcnnised, or under any system 
deferred payntent, when such services are 
availed of with the approval of the first men¬ 
tioned person; 

Section 2 (1) (g) states that 

“deficiency” means any fault, imperfection, 
shortcoming or inadequacy in the quality, na¬ 
ture and manner of p^ormance which is re¬ 
quired to be maintain^ by or under any law for 
the time being in force or has been undertaken 
to be performed by a person in pursuance of a 
cteitract or otherwise in relation to any service; 

Section 2(1 )(o) states that 

“service” means service of any description 
which is made available to potential users and 
includes the provision of facilities in connection 
with banking, financing, insurance, transport, 
processing supply of electrical or other energy, 
board or lodging or both, entertainment, amuse¬ 
ment or the purveying of news or other informa¬ 
tion, but does not include the rendering of any 
service free of charge or under a contract of 
personal service. 

The definitions of “Consumer”, “Deficiency” 
and “Service” have wide terms. The words “any 
s«vice ftff a consideration" in the definition of “con¬ 
sumer” paints to the gmerally non-restrictive na¬ 
ture erf ^ definition in rdation to service. 

St^tnw Court )«dganenl 

The Supreane Court had hdd in die case of 
Lucknow Daiehpmeni Authority Vs MX. Cupto 
(IVt 2gJS4) that “any service except when it is free 
of charge ot under a contract of personal service is 


included in it and that any attempt to exclude ser¬ 
vices offered by statutory ot (rfficial bodies to the 
comnum man would be against the provisiems erf the 
Act and the spirit bdiind it”. The words “avail of’ 
as alternative to lies in section 2(l)(d)(ii) as also the 
words “has been undertaken to be performed” in 
pursuance of a contract or otherwise in rdation to 
any service in section 2(1 )(g) had the effect of bring¬ 
ing under the purview of the consumer forum ser¬ 
vices rendered by bodies like universities, which 
were established for rendering specified services 
and which services were availed for a consideratiim 
even in the absence of any arrangement or contract 
to hire such stevices. 

The Consumer Protection Act, 1986 was a social 
Welfare legislation aiming to provide for the better 
protection of the interests of consumers. Consumers 
legislation in India is in an evolutionary stage and 
it was only in November, 1995 that the Supreme 
Court had said the final word on the applicability of 
the Act to consumers of medical services in the case 
of Iruiien Medical Association Ks V. P. Santha (C.A. No. 
688 of 1993 decided on 13.11.1995). 

In Lucknow Development Authority Vs. M.K. Gupta 
aW: 28.3.1994) NCDRC had held that the activity 
of providing medical assistance against payment of 
fees carried on by the hospitals and members of the 
medical profession fell within the scope of the ex¬ 
pression ‘service’ and where there was deficiency 
in the performance of such service the aggrieved 
party could invoke damages provided under the 
Act by filing a complaint b^ore consumer forums. 

In consonance with the above legal trend and 
thinking the NCDRC ruled that “Impaiting educa¬ 
tion was a service within the meaning of that ex¬ 
pression in the Act” in the case of Chairman, Board of 
Examinations Vs. Mohideen Abdul Kader (Revisiem 
Petition No. 545 of 1994 decided on 16.1.1996). 

Facta of the Coar 

Shri Mohideen Abdul Kader, a student who 
wished to appear in a subject known as Production 
Technology examination was denied permission to 
write that paper by the hall supervisor cm die ground 
that his name appeared against Code No. 2 while 
the examination which he wished to take was under 
Code No. 1. He alleged that he was wrongly re¬ 
strained and prevteited from writing the examina¬ 
tion on that day because of the attitude and negli¬ 
gence of the opposite parties and dial this was a case 
of deficiency in service. He claimed compensadem 
for the incon venience caused to him. 

The District Forum held that the complainant 
(Cofitii. on page 14) 
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A Study of Research Questions 
in Indian Teacher Education 


IHiaiatloalti* 
Jagditli Runun^ 


IntrcKfatcti o n 

The research based knowledge can play a sig¬ 
nificant role in the building ol theory, policy, and 
practice. Each research is und^takoi to generate 
new knowledge in fire field answering unsolved 
definite questions under study. As research ques- 
ticsns are answered to generate new knowledge, the 
kind of knowledge to be goierated can be deter¬ 
mined by systranatically aitalyzing the research 
questicms. 

Research qu^tions can be classified applying 
different schemes. After surveying, analyzing, and 
applying a dozen schemes to classify research ques¬ 
tions, Dillon 11934) developed his own scheme. 
Aristotle’s few. short and encompassing proposi¬ 
tions inspired him to develop a research question 
classification scheme. Research question classifica- 
ticm schemes have important uses for the under¬ 
standing, practice and pedagogics of inquiry. With 
the useof a scheme, research questions can be classi¬ 
fied at three levels of inquiry: (I) the individual 
study, (2) a corpus of studies, and (3) the entire 
enterprise of research in a given field (Dillon 19S4). 
In turn this understanding serves as a useful com¬ 
plement to a priori prescriptions and assertions 
about what inquiry consists in (Bhojoyola, 1993). 

Although &nith (cited in BAogoyeto, 1993) pro¬ 
posed that causal research was the domiiunt mode 
of inquiry in education, and Kerlinger (cited in 
Bhogoyoia, 1993) stressed that a good research ques¬ 
tion should express a rdationship between two or 
more variables; Dillcm (19M) fcnind that causal 
cpiestions all types accounted for only one tenth of 
the questions and only half erf the questions entailed 
a tdation ai any kind among variables. 

Three researches (Ddloa, 1985; Bkctyaysla, 1983; 
Bhogagai* 1994), applying Dillon ’ s research question 
classification scheme, were available to the present 
investigators. Dillon (1985) clarified questions 
posed in 171 res^chesmi curriculum puUiahed in 


“lecturers, Depertmeul of Uucetim. 
Bhaoiu^er (fiihersily, Shmmegur-364002. 


six international Journals during 1981, and found 
that the research questions mi curriculum vrtte not 
characterized uncier one specific category as they 
varied largely. Bhqgayata (1993)a|qi]ied the scheme 
to classify 315 educational technology research 
questions and found that the inquiry in educational 
technology was characterized by the questicais de¬ 
scribing the individual and continent attributes. 
After classifying mathematics education research 
questions under the same scheme, Bhogayata (1994) 
reported that the majority of research questions 
(51 %) were categorized uniter ccunparisMi order. 

Katz and Raths (1990) developed a taxonomy, 
having 11 parameters, to classify research in teach¬ 
er education. Displayed in a matrix, the parameters 
provided a well thought device to order, summa¬ 
rize and synthesize available researches in the field. 
The taxonomy was also useful in generating new 
questions for research in teacher education. Though 
^e taxonomy was useful for classification of re 
searches in teacher education, the question “What 
were the kinds of questions that were posed for 
research in teacher education?” remains unan¬ 
swered in available literature. So. the present inves¬ 
tigation was undertaken. 

Ob j ec ti v e 

The presMit investigation was intended to find 
out the kinds of questions posed for research in 
Indian teacher educatiem? 

Mediod 

Semple. From 265 abstracted researches in 
Mien teacher educatioti edited by Buch (1987,1991) 
in die third and the fourth surveys of research in 
education, 132 researdies were selected randomly 
as sample for the present study. These studies were 
undertaken during the year 1978 to 1988. From these 
132 studies 853 questions were collected by die in¬ 
vestigators (TsMr 1) NuitdiM o4 research questimis 
in difierent studies ranged From 1 to 40 (M • 6.46, 
50-5.52). 

In the ^eseid study die questioiw were in the 
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TttUe 1: S^MTc^ mmibcf of Hudiet sml mmlbcr of reMti^ qooticffls 


Sauroe of racmckea 

No. af studies 

Siudies in the 
sample 

No. of rtsmrck 
questions 

The Third Survey (Buch, 1987) 

121 

61 

376 

The Fourth Survey (Buch, 1991) 

144 

71 

477 

Total 

265 

132 

853 


form of objectives or hypotheses. Such non-interrog- 
ative research quationt were transformed into in- 
tmogative forms using the infcsmation from the 
statcsneni erf objectives^ hypotheses^ and results in 
the studies. 

Tool. Dillon's (1984) research question classifi¬ 
cation scheme was used in the present investiga¬ 
tion. Since Bhc^ayata (1993) provided a very com¬ 
prehensive description of theschone, it is presented 
here with some necessary modifications. 

Dillon’s scheme proposes to classify questions 
for research and thequestioits it classifies are gener¬ 
al to research rather than specific to some subjects or 
topics such as teacher education or experimental 
physics. It classifies questions according to the kinds 
of knowledge they entail about existential aspects of 
some phenomenon P or Q, and it arranges the class¬ 
es by priority and increment of knowledge. The use 
of knowledge and containment as classificatory 
principles are based on the view that entailment of 
knowledge is a priority of a research question. In 
Dillon’s scheme, each successively ordered type of 
question is conceived to entail the preceding one 
and to yield an increment of knowledge about the 
phenomenon in question. 

The scheme comprises 17 numbered categories, 
with 12 lettered subcategories, grouped into 5 or¬ 
ders of infomtation; for each case the scheme sup¬ 
plies the generic question that constitutes the cate¬ 
gory. First-order cat^ories of questions describe 
the properties of some phenomenon P and entail 
knowledge of individual attributes. Second and 
third order questions describe comparative and con¬ 
tingent relations between P and Q. Knowledge of 
rdational attributes is seen to prepropose first-or¬ 
der questions of individual attributes. Two addi¬ 
tional orders (zero-order and extra-order) group 
other lund erf questients that may arise and be en¬ 
countered in the reseatchra. Dillon’s scheme was 
successful in classifying 99.2 per cent of empirical 
e<hiCBtioiial research questions (Dillon. 1984). 

Dote MMlysis. Each (rf 853 research questioia, 


selected for this study was classified using Dillon’s 
(1984) classification schone. Then frequency and 
percentage were calculated for each subcategory, 
category and order. 

Results 

Dillon’s (1984) classification scheme was suc¬ 
cessful in classifying 100 per cent of research ques¬ 
tions in Indian teacher education in the current in¬ 
vestigation. The frequency and percentage of Indian 
teacher education research questions in each sub¬ 
category, category, and order of the scheme are pre¬ 
sented in Table 2. 

Table 2 shows that 309 (36.23%), 281 (32.94%), 
234 (27.43%), 29(3.40%) and 0(0 00%) Indian teach¬ 
er education research questions were in the first 
third, second, extra, and zero orders of the scheme, 
respectively. 

There were 197 (23.09%) , 135 (15.83%), 122 
(14.30%), and 114 (13.36%) research questions in 
the categories of questions for difference, character, 
conditionality, and correlation, respectively. These 
four categories had higher frequencies of research 
questions than any other category of the scheme. 

Though the first and third order of the scheme 
had more frequencies than the second ca-der, the 
category of questions for difference under the sec¬ 
ond order of the scheme had the highest number of 
frequencies of research questions. 

Discussion 

The results of the present study showed that the 
inquiry in Indian teacher education was character¬ 
ized by the questions describii^ the individual, con¬ 
tingent and comparative attributes of the phenome¬ 
na in question. The questions entailing characters, 
differences, and conditionality were 135 (15.83%), 
197 (23.09%), and 122 (14.30%) in the first, second 
and the third order, respectively. Those results were 
consistent with the results in the previous studies 
(Blugsysto, 1993. 1994). 

Researchos in die fidd of Indian teacher educa- 
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tion were interested to eiqilore ttie priqiotiesi, cooi- 
pare the variabtes, and ctmfinn the contingacies ctf 
the variables under investigation. 

As the findings irfthe present investigation were 
based t«i the abstracted reports of the original re¬ 
searches, large scale studies with primary sources 
need to be conducted. 


Table 2: The freq u e n cy and percentage olliidian 
teaderedncationreaeandiqneBtloaaiolbecate- 
giMiea and (Htleei of tile sdiaiie. 


Category of Qytstions 

Traptency 

Pereent^e 

Zero Order: 

(0) 

(0.00) 

0 . Rhetorical 

0 

0.00 

First order: 

Prop«ties 

(309) 

(36.23) 

1. Existence 

57 

6.68 

2. Instance 

69 

8.09 

3. Substance 

(11) 

(1.29) 

a. Nature 

8 

0.94 

b. Label 

2 

0.23 

c. Meaning 

1 

0.12 

4. Character 

135 

15.83 

5. Function 

(30) 

(3.52) 

a Modes 

7 

0.82 

b. Uses 

16 

1.88 

c. Means 

7 

0.82 

6. Rational 

7 

0.82 

Second order: 

Compariscais 

(234) 

(27.43) 

7. Concranilance 

(17) 

(1.99) 

a. Ccsijunction 

13 

1 52 

b. Disjunction 

4 

0.47 

8. Equivalence 

20 

2.34 

9. Difference 

(197) 

(23.09) 

a. Disproportion 

179 

20.98 

b. SubOTdination 

18 

2.11 

Third order: 

Ccmtingencies 

(281) 

(32.94) 

10. Relation 

45 

5.28 

11. Correlation 

114 

13.36 

12. Ccmditioiiality 

(122) 

(14.30) 

a. Omsequoice 

116 

13.60 

b. AMecedeiure 

6 

0.70 

13. Bicmditirmality 

0 

0.00 

Extra order; 

Otita 

(29) 

(3.40) 

14. Ddfiieration 

28 

3.28 

15. Unspecified 

0 

0.00 

16. Undear 

1 

0.12 

Total 

853 

100 
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Education — A Service Under 
CtNuumer Protection Act 1986 

(Could, from page II) 

was prevented from writing the examination due to 
confusion and gross negligence of the invigilator 
and granted compensation of Rs. 2000. The State 
Cmranission held that education imparted by the 
government, universities and private institutions 
and examinations conducted by them were services 
rendaed for consideration and the student who 
availed of this services was a consumer within the 
meaning of that expression in the Consumer Protec- 
titm Act. 

The NCDRC has affirmed the verdict U District 
Forum and held that “Imparting education was a 
service within the meaning of that expression in the 
Act. The order od the State Commission was cor¬ 
rect.” 

Coaduaioa 

The decision of the National Cdnstimer Ofoputes 
RedreasalFomm pronounced in the case of TV CVn^ 
lesn. Board of txamausHoia Vs. A4alndsen AMsI Kader 
has very hr reachii^ impUcations and very wide 
ramificaHons. It would patticulariy afiect tiie func¬ 
tioning of tile of tile ContraUa' of Examina¬ 
tions and the same should be restructured, 
reoriented and revitalised to cc^ iqi witii tile 
changing legal enviroHment. 
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Research on Vocational Education 

The Indian Scene 


Archaaa Mohapatra* 
Dcbendra Kiunar Biawal** 
Bhabagrahi Biswal*** 


Education is an instrument of change and 
progress. It provides opportunities to develop skills, 
in addition to the knowledge it creates, through 
engaging the learners in a variety of processes and 
situations. These skills are foundational skills like 
communications, ccunpetition, interactional man¬ 
ual etc, which would eiutble the learners to develop 
specific job-oriented skills later. At the same time, it 
also mables the learner to enrich his personality by 
developing his creativity to the utmost Therefore, 
educationists, planners and administrators put 
much ^phasis on education as an important factor 
for economic development. 

It is the age of science and technology. Modern¬ 
isation and rapid development are continuously 
taking place. As a result, a large number of employ¬ 
ment opportunities both wage as well as self- 
employment are created. But there is dearth of suit¬ 
ably qualified persons with appropriate skills, 
knowledge and competencies to exploit these op¬ 
portunities. Therefore, to meet the national needs of 
trained manpower and also to divert a large section 
of students from university education to a variety of 
gainful vocations, vocational education was intro¬ 
duced at the higher secondary stages along with the 
tradin'onal academic streams. 

The National Policy on Education (1986) gave a 
new impetus to vocational education. This policy 
states “The introduction of systematic, well-planned 
and rigorously implemented programs of vocatio¬ 
nal education is crucial in the proposed educational 
reorganisaticm. These elements are meant to enhance 
individual employability, to reduce the mismatch 
between the demand and supply of skilled-man- 
power and to provide an alternative for those pur¬ 
suing higher duration without particular interest 
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and purpose”. 

Vocationalisation is looked upon as an effective 
instrument to prepare middle level manpower, pro¬ 
duce entrepreneurs and accelerate economic devel¬ 
opment. 

The present Distant Vision ; The scheme of 
vocationalisation of higher secondary education 
was started in 1987-88 in 24 states and 4 union 
territories. Facilities have thus been created for di¬ 
version of about 6.27 lakh students at -t-2 level. Poli¬ 
cy makers hope that this programme will solve the 
unemployment problem and will raise standard of 
living. 

To make vocational education progranune ef¬ 
fective, there is need of undertaking advance re¬ 
search on this and allied areas. Before undertaking 
new researches, an attonpt should be made to en¬ 
quire into the studies already conducted. This piece 
of research aims at studying the finding of the inves¬ 
tigations and therd>y identifying the missing links 
between theory and practice. This will enable the 
investigators to visualise the present scenario of 
vocational education in India 

Objectives 

The objectives of this study are ; 

1. To trace the genesis of vocational education 

programme; and 

2. To assess the present research scenario of vo¬ 
cational education in terms of 

i) Organisational structure, 

ii) Management, 

iii) Quality of students, 

iv) Utilization of opportunities, 

v) Teachers’ training, 

vi) Performance profile, etc. 

Methodology 

Since information conconing various aspects of 
the study is available in official recwds research 
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pubUcati<»is, documents, numognph etc, it is pro¬ 
posed to adopt the me^KMl of library study. 

The research team visited important libraries of 
the country and the goverunent offices and collect¬ 
ed the required infomaticm. The data collected were 
analysed qualitativdy and interpreted. 

The Genesis irf Vocational Education 

The present concept of vocationalisation dates 
bach to the ancient vedic culture in which techno¬ 
logical knowledge was transferred from the father 
to son. This kind of education also descended from 
the teacher to the people. The pattern of technical 
education, during the Mughal period, remained 
simiiar to that in the ancient period, ft was during 
the British periad that the trade and ccnninerce got a 
set back. On the educational front too little attention 
was directed towards those areas, of education and 
training which equipped one witii the tools of earn¬ 
ing one’s livdihood. 

For the first time in our country the attention of 
the government was drawn towards practical edu¬ 
cation by the Wood’s despatch in 1854. Since then 
the problem of higher sectmdary educa tion has been 
under constant review. A number of committees 
and commissions have been formed from time to 
time to consider the prevailing educational system 
and to make recommendations for reform. 

It was first recommended in 1682 by the Indian 
Education Commission under the Chairmanship of 
Hunter that the curriculum of the secondary educa¬ 
tion should be split up into’A’ and 'B' curriculums. 
Curriculum ‘A’ to have subjects that were to be 
useful for higher studies and curricuium ‘B’ to have 
vocaticHial and practical subjects. 

The Hartog Crnnmittee (1929) recommended 
that more boys should be diverted to industrial and 
commercial career at the aid of the middle stage. 
ProvisicHi should be made for alternate courses in 
that stage, preparatory to special instruction in that 
stage, preparatory to special instruction in technical 
and industrial schools. 

Tito Sapm Cmnmittee (1934) recmnmended di¬ 
versified courses at the secondary stage, preparing 
students for university educaticm and providing 
vocational education. 

Gandhiji’s N« Tshm (1936) conceived educaticm 
as an inde^iendem stream with trainit^ to prepare 
students lx identified occupations. 


Wrffing about the reotguiiaation vocaticmal 
and industrial educatUm, tite Abot and Wood Re¬ 
port (1937) lecomiitonded tiiat the nature of voca¬ 
tional education should be determined by tire pre¬ 
vailing circumstances in view of the multifarious 
needs of the locality. They obsoved that technical 
education should beep pace wifii industrial devd- 
<^ment of the cmmtry in cu'der to check all jxisaibil- 
ities of unemploymoit. 

The Sargent Repeat (1944) recommended that 
the high sriiools will be divided into two classes, 
(i) Academic high schotds, and (ii) Techitical high 
schools. In the sectmd type (rf schools vocational and 
commercial subjects will be taught. Provision 
should be made for technical, commercial and arts 
education for full-time and part-time studeita. 

The Secondary Education (Mudaliar) Commis¬ 
sion (1952-53) suggested ways and means of reform 
and reconstruction of secondary education in the 
country. It recommended that multipurpose schools 
should be started to provide varied course of inter¬ 
est to students with diverse aims, aptitudes and 
abilities. In the opinion of the Commission the di¬ 
versified courses should begin in the second y«ir of 
the high school or the higher secondary school stage. 
The two stages erf education are (a) the high school 
stage of general education without much 
specialisation, and (b) the higher secondary stage 
with provision for specialisation. The higher sec¬ 
ondary stage should include vocational and semi 
vocational courses in which the students can 
specialise on the experience gained at the high 
school. 

The Education (Kothari) Ccaiunisston (1964-66) 
suggested restructuring erf education (10+263) and 
recommended distinct streams of general and voca¬ 
tional education at higher secondary stage to inter¬ 
cept the goalless climb up of the youth mi the educa¬ 
tional ladder and divert dtem to productive path. 
The Commission felt that it should be passible to 
divcft 50 per cent of studoits of the vocational 
stream. 

The Parliamentary Resolutitm on National Poli¬ 
cy of Educatient (NPE, 1968) accepted the reomn- 
mendation of the Education CommissicHi (1964-66) 
and emphoaized the "efittotively terminal nature of 
the vocational stream of studies.” 

The International Comminion on Educatiem 
and Devdqnnent QCED, 1972) critically assessed 
the educational situatiaii of the wcsrld and recom- 
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mended diet education at primary and sectmdary 
kvdi miat became theoret^, technological, prac¬ 
tical and mortal at the same time. Professional and 
technical training colleges must be developed in 
ctn^uMtion with the secondary education systenv 
The instruction they give must be followed by prac¬ 
tical training at place of work, all of which must 
above aU, be ccnnpleted by recurrent education and 
vocational courses. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CABE) at its meeting in 1975 endorsed the policy 
resolutiim and resolved to adopt 104-2+3 pattern of 
education and reiterated that the +2 stage of educa¬ 
tion should be regarded not merely as a college 
preparatory, but a period for preparing an increas¬ 
ingly large number of school leavers for different 
vocations in life. The CABE entrusted NCERT to 
prepare curricula and help the state governments in 
implementing vocational education. 

The NCERT document Hi/ther Secondary Educa- 
liait end its t'ocelutrwiuation presented a model con- 
ceptional framework for implementation in 1976. 
The document asserted that “Vocationalization is a 
major transformation in education and cannot be 
achieved without important structural and func¬ 
tional changes in the whole setup". The vocational 
education programme at higher secondary stage 
was initiated in 1976. 

In June, 1977 the committee headed by Sri 
Iswarbhai J Patel recommended that socially useful 
productive work must find a central place in the 
school curriculum. This should be given the status 
of a full-fledged subject for the award of certificates 
at rhe end of Class X. 

The Union Minister of Education in his capacity 
as the president, NCERT appointed a National Re¬ 
view Committee popularly known as Adiseshiah 
Committee to review the above NCERT document 
This committee touched upon nearly all the recom¬ 
mendations of the preceding document and gave 
detailed recommendations for introduction of voca¬ 
tional courses at the higher secondary stage. Its re¬ 
port was published as Leamdig to do in 1978. 

The Ministry of Education, Government of In¬ 
dia simultaneously constituted the working group 
on vocationalisation of education, the report of 
whidi was finalized in November, 1977. It present-* 
ed details in regard to the scheme of implementa¬ 
tion and financial implicatiems while giving its own 
set of recommendations. These recommendations 


had close resemblance to those (rf the Izonna; to do 
and its predecessor NCERT document. 

A special session of Conference of Boards of 
Secondary Education (COBSE) in September, 1978 
recommended that state Boards should review their 
courses in the light of the course patterns and other 
suggestions made in these reports (Learning to do and 
the Working Group Report on Vocatioiuilization of 
Education) to suit the needs of the community. 

In 1984, the document “Challenges of Educa¬ 
tion, a pcdicy perspective” published by the Minis¬ 
try of Education, Government of India initiated a 
nationwide debate on all major issues in the domain 
of education. 

In 1985, the National Working Group on 
Vocationalization of Education, led by Dr. V C. 
Kulandaiswamy undertook extensive review of vo¬ 
cational education in the country and provided 
guidelines for the development of the programme. It 
formulated the concept of vocationalization at dif¬ 
ferent levels and recommended the linkages re¬ 
quired among different agencies running vocatio¬ 
nal programmes, setting up of a well knit manage¬ 
ment system, an action plan for promotion of 
vocationalization in the country and liberal central 
financial assistance for achievement of the targets 
fixed. 

In 1986, the National Policy on Education ac¬ 
corded a very high priority to the programme of 
vocationalization and set a target to cover 10 per 
cent of higher secondary students by 1990 and 25 
per cent by 1995. 

In 1987, the programme of action (POA) pre¬ 
pared by the Ministry of Education for implementa¬ 
tion of NPE (1986) in the field of vocationalization 
accepted the model suggested by the Kulan¬ 
daiswamy working group. A detailed framework of 
the programme of vocationalization of education to 
be launched in the country was formulated in con¬ 
sultation with experts and discussed in the confer¬ 
ence of State Education Ministers held in 1987 and a 
broad consensus was arrived at on various compo¬ 
nents of the programme. In the conference state rep¬ 
resentatives were of the view that liberal financial 
assistance was necessary for implementation of the 
programme. 

The centrally sponsored scheme (CSS) was 
launched by the Ministry of Human Resource De¬ 
velopment under which assistance would be given 
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to the state goveminenta and union territories and 
non-governmoit organisatitnis for approved pur¬ 
poses. 

The vocationalization higher secondary edu¬ 
cation has been introduced in di&erent states of the 
country since 1976. During the years, 1976 to 19M, 
nine states and 3 union territories impleinaited the 
schone for hi^er productive and econoinic devel- 
c^mmt. Later on, near about all states and unicui 
territories followed the same path in order to cover 
10 per cent of higher secondary students under its 
purview by 1990 and 25 per coit by 1995. 

Recognising the importance of and need for di¬ 
versification post-sectoidary students to vocatio¬ 
nal stream, the Ministry of Human Resource Devel¬ 
opment and National Council of Educational Re¬ 
search and Training initiated many actions for its 
promotion. A number of studies have also been 
conducted to provide feedback of the states for its 
better implementation. 

Present Scoiario 

Taking a gestalt of the present state of vocation¬ 
al education in the country, it can be stated that the 
objectives of vocational education mentioned in the 
NPE, 1986 have not been achieved to the desired 
octent. Only research can say the extent to which the 
vocational education has shown success in terms of 
the expectation aroused earlier. 

The variety of variables that attract the atten¬ 
tion of researchers interested in evaluation of voca¬ 
tional education are types of management, quality 


of students flow, availability, adequacy and utilf za* 
tion of facilities, organisation and administrative 
styles, methods of evaluaticm of pa'formance, na¬ 
ture and types of proUems aflecting programmes, 
teacher preparation programme, problens of sup¬ 
ply and demand fcH- skills, availability erf human 
resources, etc. Research issues in vocational educa¬ 
tion that have beat identified in the foregoing anal¬ 
ysis under policy formulations, planning and im- 
plenwntation can be pursued by researchers frtun 
the angles of various disciplinary orientatiems in 
education. They ntay be fitted into following frame- 
work- 

Table I reveals that research studies on voca¬ 
tional education are gradually increasirtg from de¬ 
cade to decade. 

The findings of area wise research studies areas 
wise on vocational education are presented in Fig¬ 
ures 1 it 2 

Historuol uluilies ' A few studies on this aspect 
have been done. The important findings of these 
studies are: 

• Supply of vocational-skill always fell short of 
the demand, and 

a Women’s enrolment was quite low and there 
was sex typing of courses — Moftanty (1986) 

Comparatitr studies : Studies done on this field of 
vocational education are very few. The important 
findings of these studies are given hereunder . 

• Vocational Education system was functioning 


Table 1. Area and Yearwlse studies on Vocational Education 


SL Areas of study 

No. 

1947-.‘i6 

1957-66 

1967-76 

1977.»6 

1997-92 

Total 


1. Histoncal studies 

- 

' 

1 

2 

- 

3 


2. Comparative studies 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

5 


3. Psycholc^ical studies 

- 

- 

7 

16 

6 

29 


4. Socio-economic studies 

- 

- 

1 

5 

3 

9 


5. Evaluative studies 

- 

- 

5 

11 

7 

23 


6. Administrative and 

- 

1 

3 

10 

2 

16 


Curriculum studies 








7. Miscdlaneous studies 


- 

5 

4 

4 

13 


Total 

- 

1 

23 

49 

25 

98 



(Studies after 1992 were not avaiabk to the raeardms). 
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very well in foreign countries as observed 
through attitudes to manual labour, private 
support, relevance of courses, production of 
literature, teachers training while India was 
found wanting in all these aspects — Bkmt 
(1972). 

• There was a marked difference among Indian 
slates in respect of number of vocational insti¬ 
tutions. vocational areas of study and govern¬ 
ment support for quick implementation; 

• In some of the states parents have lost their 
faith in vocational education; 

• Status of vocational teachers vanes from state 
to state, 

• Some stales are unable to spend the funds 
sanctioned by the centre for better implemen¬ 
tation of the programme due to various rea¬ 
sons. 

• Children from poor families and from lower 
strata of societv who joined vocational educa¬ 
tion with a high hope were very much frustrat¬ 
ed in some stales; and 

• In some slates v ocational education at +2 level 
was introduced on a large scale It resulted in 
over supply and unemployment of skilled 
workers on a verv large scale — Cu.valr (1987). 

Psyihci/vvKol •^tudicf . Among the studies conduct¬ 
ed on vot ational education a few studies have cov¬ 
ered the psychological a.spect Some of the impor¬ 
tant findings are given hereunder; 

• High correlation was observ'ed between high 
|ob-profiiiency and high self concept as well 
as low )ob proficiency and low self concept — 
I>osl«)r{1982). 

• Parental, cxcupational and scKial background, 
intelligence, school achievement, peer group 
experience, vcx;ational guidance are some of 
the variables which may influence vocational 
aspiration — Chadtu (1979), 

• Knowledge of occupations and monetary re¬ 
turns from them was highly associated with 
the level of aspiration of students; and 

• Home atmosphere is treated as an important 
factor for occupational aspirations of students 
— t^cndhhmkar (1977); 

• Vocational stream students recorded high 
UNIVERSITY NEWS, 35(7), FEBRUARY 17,1997 


mean scores in goal aspirations ana goat 
perceptions — Paul (1981); 

• Intelligence and achievements in schools are 
associated with measures of vocational maturi¬ 
ty— Dflf-fr(]986); 

• Neurosis, self-sufficiency, introversion, extro¬ 
version, dominance, submission showed incon¬ 
sistent relationship with vocational maturity— 
Parlikar (1973); 

• Agreement between choice of occupations and 
self-concept was high among urban students — 
R K Reddy (1974); 

• Vocational interest influences vocational matu¬ 
rity and vocational choices in later life which in 
turn affect fob satisfaction and optimization of 
job performance; 

• Students of the vocational stream displayed in¬ 
terest in business and computation; they were 
better in social service, music games and sports 
— SI Saheh(;980); 

• Middle class adolescents have a stable self con¬ 
cept and extended future orientation — Mary 
7.o)i»(198)); 

• Vocational interest was the chief factor in deter¬ 
mining occupational choice among adolescent 
girls. Girls displayed diversified vocational 
choices — H, Bhalnagar (1983); 

• Social and economic status of the students sig¬ 
nificantly related to their vocational needs. Oc¬ 
cupational choices ha vesignificant relationship 
with their study only—A.V.R, Reddy 0972). 

Socio-econamie studies : There are a feiv studies on 
the socio economic profile of vocational education. 
The relevant findings of these studies are: 

• Factors affecting implementation of workers ed¬ 
ucation scheme are improper selection of teach¬ 
ers, theory-oriented teaching and lack of moti¬ 
vation for workers for participation — f.N. Singh 
(1965); 

• Major areas identified for introducing vocatio¬ 
nal education at *2 level are agriculture, indus¬ 
tries, trade and corrunerce, health and public 
services — Cyan, (1978); 

• Courses observed to have potential for creating 
self-employment are dairying, sugarcane tech¬ 
nology, animal husbandry, inland fisheries, 
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cooperative farming, agricultural extension, 
food preservation and processing, veterinary 
services, small scale industrial services, nurs- 
ii^ and mid-wifery, pre-school education — 
NCEltT Research Win* CT976); 

• Though vocational needs of women were highly 
diversified and fell into nine categories, the bulk 
of the ongoing training programmes revolved 
round tailoring, embroidery and agriculture — 
Jam and Kurutkar (1980); 

a The role performance of subject specialists is 
averted by insufficient incentives and recogni¬ 
tion, inadequate empirical research support, 
lack of focilities for transport and training, lack 
of motivation among farmers etc. — O P. 
Bhahufar (1971); 

a Appreciable changes were observed in values, 
attitudes and career commitment of students — 
Surtdervaiett (1977). 

Adrnmittntwe and carrieninia studies : A few 

studies have been conducted on various aspe\-ts of 
administTative and curriculum of vocational educa¬ 
tion. The important findings are ; 

a The imperfect adoption of western models in 
organisation multi-purpose schools did not suit 
the social structure of India — Khanolkar (1960). 

a Motivation of personnel, inadequacyof resourc¬ 
es, high costs, absence of guidance and know¬ 
how, large class size are the difficulties in inte¬ 
grating SUPW in school sub)ects — Siadhe 
(1985); 

a The absence of clear guidelines, lack of orienta¬ 
tion of teachers, the blind rush to the cotnmerce 
stream, absence of diversification are due to 
inadequacy of grants to vocational education in 
higher secondary schools Patet (1980); 

a The causes of dropouts are parental indiffer¬ 
ence, improper attitudes to labour, unsuitable 
curriculum and unattractive trades, poverty 
and social maladjustment among pupils and 
the anployrrrent cd teachirrg staiff on temporary 
basis — MunJ^ (1972); 

a Entrance examination marks and qualifying ex¬ 
amination marks showed better predictive val¬ 
ue than interview marks in regard to perfor¬ 
mance of students— Pstdar (1981). 

Ewlifsthie stuiks : There are sevoal studies 
conliKted on evaluative aspect of vocational edu- 
catioi. These studies have some relevant findings 
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that are outlined bdow. 

s Facilities for vooiticmal educatUm are not the 
same throughout the state — Deshamukkya 
(1984); 

s Facilities for practical work, library and storage 
are very poor — Q^ste (1987). 

s Common trades in vocational education are ag- 
ricultuTe, fonn manageenenl, automobile servic¬ 
ing and electrical; 

s The vocationalizatian stream did not get ade¬ 
quate fadlities like the goieral education; 

• Most offoe principals of vocaticsial schools have 
not technical qualification, but teachers have; 
and 

s Admission is done on merit and no rush for 
admission is noted — Plsimm* Commusion. 

s Performance of male students in vocational ed- 
ucatiem is better than that of girls: and 

s Practical experience could not be provided to 
the students appropriately because of lack of 
funds, lack of transportation and lack of cooper¬ 
ation from teachers — M<i*»nty (1981). 

s In most of the states, the vocational courses do 
not match the local needs of employment as 
perceived by principals and teachers; and 

• The syllabi are very lengthy and could not be 
completed in time — Co*»lr (1987). 

• The students of vocational education are from 
middle class and low class families — Mangat 
(1988). 

• The presently run vocational courses ate useful 
as compared to general courses, but failed to 
prepare a student for any job or self-employ¬ 
ment venture; 

• The government is not providing any job or 
financial assistance to the studoits passing out 
with vocational courses: 

a The practical training imparted by visits to dif¬ 
ferent institutions and by arranging gu»t lec¬ 
tures was not sufficient; 

• Teachers needed to be trained in all practical 
aspects of their respective subjects; 

a The grants provided by govanineRt are insuffi¬ 
cient for imparting praci^l training; 

a The students are admitted in the vocatic«aI«l- 
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ttcation stream without any aptitude test; 

• Adequate cooperation from industrialists and 
factory owners is not available; and 

• The vocational group students and the teachers 
teaching vocational subjects show a favourable 
attitude towards vocational education — 
CoMufe (1984). 

Miscdimeous studies : A few studies were con¬ 
ducted under this aspect of vocational education. 
The relevant findings of these studies are; 

• Vocational education is not up to the mark due 
to absence of properly trained teachers, low sal¬ 
aries, over crowded classes, inadequate facili¬ 
ties etc. — Singlu (1967). 

• The syllabus is not related to the needs of the 
employment market — Bshujufu (1973). 

• Time allotment is not adequate and teachers do 
not have any practical experience — Raijada 
(1972). 

Discuasion 

The foregoing clearly display the trend of voca¬ 
tional education in India 

Keeping in view the nature and variety of unre¬ 
solved issues and problems in the field of vocational 
education and its significance for national develop¬ 
ment, it is felt that the volume of research carrW 
out in the country in this area is grossly inadequate. 
Whatever research there has been in this area, has 
been quite slow and lacking uniformity. It got a 
boost only after the introduction of vocational edu¬ 
cation at +2 levels at the national level. 

It is observed that research studies do not give 
same weightage in the coverage of area. Near about 
two-thirds of researches come under educational 
psychology and evaluation. Not a single study has 
bwn reported which is philosophical, analytical or 
critical in nature. A little attention has been paid to 
other issues of vocational education like sociology 
of vocatioital education, the historical roots of con¬ 
temporary problems, the economics of the field, is¬ 
sues in manpower planning, management aspects, 
curriculum analysis, OTganizational and adminis¬ 
trative issues, etc. Another type of imbalance ob¬ 
served pertains to concentration of research interest 
in only a few regions of die country though the 
nature of the sub)^ demands nation-wide and sub¬ 
regional examinatKMi of issues and problems. 

It is significant that the studies in the area lack 
dieoretical perspective. A theoretical framework is 


needed for the development of human resources. 

There is also a need to develop indigenous tech¬ 
niques and tools for measuring a variety of vari¬ 
ables in this areas of education. It would be desir¬ 
able to develop in institutes and d^iartments of 
education within colleges and universities multi¬ 
disciplinary research team which will work on man¬ 
power analysis, social rates of return for specific 
vocational programmes, financing, psychological 
aspects, role analysis, cost-effectiveness of prog¬ 
rammes, non-formal approaches, curriculum analy¬ 
sis, etc in the area of vocational education. These 
teams should conduct research studies as well as 
collect data on a continuing basis about the dynam¬ 
ics of labour and the educational and training sys¬ 
tems and feed it back to policy makers, planners, 
employers, consumers of education and educatio¬ 
nal institutions for its effective impltfnentation. 
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The Strength of Character 


Hmoiiiafcfe Mr. fwtioe AJkl. Alunadi. Oiief Juidce of India, de- 

Hvaral Ae CmvocatiMi Addraw at th« tUrty-nintli coavocatloii 
and apedal omvaeatlcm of Sardar Patd Univotity. He said, “In 
6ke final aaalyaia, what really matten it one’ a character and not 
die oWward a^ of adOevement. It reqtiirea character to face the 
to*** dint life conatandy pula one throngfa; when faced 
wfA a crlaia, it ia only a penon poaaened of true character who ia 
able to keep Ida head eleady whilat otheri around are loaina 
thain.” Excerpta 


It waa during thia wedc, 50 
years ago, ^hat the first session of 
the Constituent Assembly was 
convened. 1 think that every Ind¬ 
ian citizen — and this is all the 
more true for those who have the 
benefit of education — must 
strive to acquaint him&elf with the 
circumstances under, and the pro¬ 
cesses by which our Constitution 
came to be adopted. Those of you 
who are graduating today are 
part of a generation which has 
never had to experience the cruel¬ 
ties and the sufferings of war 
While this is a situation towards 
which theFarmers hadconscious- 
ly expended themselves, it may 
have led to your not being fully 
aware of the many sacrifices that 
were required to be made by those 
who were part of the freedom 
struggle. But, if you are not mind¬ 
ful and conscious of the lessons of 
history, and the many hurdles 
that our illustrious forefathers 
had to overcome to enable you to 
become free citizens of the largest 
democracy in the world, you will 
never be able to fully appreciate 
and enjoy the true joys of Inde¬ 
pendence and freedom. 

Much has been said and writ¬ 
ten about Sardar Patd’s stellar 
ccmtribution to the unity and in- 
tegri^ of bidia in the years imme- 
diatdy after Independence in his 
capacity as Indej^dent India’s 
ftiM Dqmty Piiim Minister and 
Home Minister. However, it is 
equafty important to appreciate 
thw extent trf Sardar Patel’s con¬ 


tribution to the framing of our 
Constitution. TheConslituent As¬ 
sembly had 8 major preparatory 
committees — Sardar Patel was a 
member of four of these and, in¬ 
deed, was the Chairman of two 
such Committees. He enjoyed 
great influence amongst the mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly and had 
strong views, which were fre¬ 
quently expressed, on almost ev¬ 
ery aspect of our Constitution It 
is for this reason that Granville 
Austin, a recognised expert on the 
framing of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion, stated that, along with Pt. 
Nehru, the Sardar was “the focus 
of power" in the Assembly. Aus¬ 
tin further stales “the blend in the 
Constitution of idealistic provi¬ 
sions and articles of a practical, 
administrative and technical na¬ 
ture is perhaps the best evidence 
of the joint influence of’ Pt. Ndiru 
and Sardar Patel. 

I have sought to relate to you 
an aspect of the life of a great per¬ 
sonality of our times in the hope 
that some of you may feel moti¬ 
vated towards seeking out more 
about his beliefs and the way he 
conducted himself as he went 
about his life In my experience, 1 
have found that the bet lessons 
that one learns in the life are those 
that one learns after walking 
along the path of discovery, by 
expending voluntary efforts. Wis¬ 
dom cannot be taught; it has to be 
attained through one's own ex¬ 
periences. 


You should not for a moment 
think that success in the academic 
world is an indication or indeed a 
fore-runner of success in the 
world that awaits you outside the 
University's environs. In this re¬ 
gard I can do no better than to 
quote the noted historian Alfred 
Toynbee who observed: 

“it IS both absurd and unfust to 
classify a person, once and for 
alt. as bemg first class or third 
class when he is only twenty-two 
years old. There are slaw-growers 
who blossom late in life and 
conversely there are brUliant start¬ 
ers who fail to fulfil their early 
promise. 

History is replete with exam¬ 
ples of personalities who ach¬ 
ieved greatness very late in life. 
Albert Einstein and Thomas Alva 
Edison were considered academ¬ 
ic failures In his autobiography. 
The Mahatma records his indif¬ 
ferent academic performance. It 
is important that all of you realise 
that in the final analysis, what re¬ 
ally matters is one's character 
and not the outward signs of 
achievement It requires charac¬ 
ter to face the unending tests that 
life constantly puts one through; 
when faced with a crisis, it is 
a person possessed of true char¬ 
acter who is able to keep his head 
steady whilst others around are 
losing theirs. Life offers new chal¬ 
lenges and fresh pursuits and 
each one of you will have to strug- 
glehardtomakeitto the t(^. That 
is because life's battle is cd a dif¬ 
ferent kind, it has to be fought 
with diflerent tools and whilst 
scholastic degree may be of scone 
help, too much reliance cannot be 
placed upcm them. 

At this juncture, I would like 
to recall the words of Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad which were ut¬ 
tered as he presided over the last 
sessicoi of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. 

"Whatever Hu Constitution may 
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or Ruy not provide, the welftre 
of the country vtit depetti upon 
the my at which fte owntry is 
•dminatered. That w3l depend 
upon the men who ndminister it. 
It is * trite sm/mf that « 
countri) am have only the Coo- 
eranmnf it deserves.... After til, a 
Qntsttufnm lAe a machine is a 
l^tkss thing. It tapares life 
heonise the men who control it 
end operate it, end India needs 
today nothing more than a set 
honest mot who wilt Imre the 
interest of the country before 
them.... We can only hope that 
the country will throw up such 
men in ^nmdmce. " 


It is extionely disturbing that, in 
present times, the youtfi of our 
country have shown great reluc¬ 
tance to enter public life. Our na- 
tiixi is passing through a convul¬ 
sion. 1 am sure that all of you are 
aware of most of the ills that af¬ 
flict our nation. 1 do not propose 
to give you a conspectus of the 
many problems faced by our na¬ 
tion, nor indeed do 1 have ready 
solutions to offer. 1 can only say 
that we must build up a character 
of country-above-self. I would, 
however, wish to mention one fac¬ 
et of public life in our country that 
1 find particularly troublesome — 
the issue being the fall in values 
in all spheres our public life. Of 
the many factors that are respon¬ 
sible for this phenomenon, the 
two stand out are (i) the fall in the 
quality of education, and (ii) the 
role cd muscle and money power 
in our s 3 rstem. Unfortunately, 
people of the right stamp have 
withdrawn from public life, 
diereby leaving the field open to 
people believing in the culture of 
the second type. What is more un¬ 
fortunate is that our youth too has 
been indoctrinised on caste/com¬ 
munal, parochial and ethnic con- 
mderatim because pdidcs based 
on die cullune of mon^ and mus¬ 
cle power h^ penetrated student 
unkms and b found all-ptevad- 
i^ in most of die ctdlege elec¬ 


tions, barringa few. ‘niishatt,u^ 
fortunately, truncated the growth 
of die ri^t type of value-based 
leadoriiip in our neirt getieratfa)S> 
also. is also uritnew to a soft 
of apathy amongst the educated 
intelligentsia. An eoiinefit schrt- 
lar has comedy described it as ■ 
vicious circle — perscois of int^- 
rity and talent will not enter pul*- 
lic life because of die fildi and 
stench; and yet public life carauit 
be cleansed unless persons of tal¬ 
ent and integrity enter it. 1 tu" 
only h<^ dial some of those 
amongst you wilt show the 
strengdi of character required to 
make the decision of entering 
public life with an intent to up* 
holding the noble values that 
have betel instilled in you in this 
serene academic environment. 
Unless this happens, the labours 
of great leaders like Sardar Pat^ 
will fail to bear fruit. George Bei* 
nard Shaw had said that of all the 
ne^tive traits that humans pos¬ 
sess, indifference is the most it*- 
humane of them all. Those be#* 
suited to improve out national 
character can ill-afford to be coni- 
placent or indifferent, or what »s 
worse, negligent of their duties a® 
citizens. 

There can be no two opinion* 
about the fact that education 
transforms a human being and 
plays a vital role in his develop¬ 
ment Education of the right typT 
widens a man's vision, frees hiiO 
from narrow selfish lonsidei- 
ations, instills self confidence and 
prepares himtofacethechallen^- 
es ^ time. Education acts as a 
great cohesive force in develop¬ 
ing the unity and integrity of the 
nation. You will gooui intheopeO 
market in search for jobs and you 
may come across divisive force^- 
At that time, do remonber that 
the unity and integrity of the 
country comes first and evray odi- 
er interest, including self interest 
is secondary and subordinate. 1 
think that a spirit of belonging to 
the nation and placing natiaaal 
interest above rdigious, regional 


and MU-interest, needs to be 
emphasised. Remember, that if 
the unity of the nation is 
leopardis^ Ae natioH will be 
tom apart Iw divisive forces and 
nmie will be seoue. 

On account of Ae existing 
economic disparUies in our soci¬ 
ety, AereatedKiusands, nay ndl- 
limis, of our feUow citizens who 
live below the poverty line. They 
have no shelter, and no cloAing; 
at times Aey do not evtei have 
money to buy a single square 
meal. AlAough Ae constitutional 
objective is to ensure equitable 
distribution of national wealth 
and to avoid concentration of 
wealA in the hands of a few, we 
must woefully concede that our 
poverty amelioration schemes 
have misfired. These poverty 
amelioration schemes have been 
lopsided, with the result that cer¬ 
tain segments of society have ben¬ 
efited therefrom, while others 
similady situated'nave "oeen 'lelft 
out, perhaps on account of want 
of strong leadership from 
amongst them Poverty is a secu¬ 
lar phenomenon and ought to be 
so tackled. Comparatively speak¬ 
ing, you and I have bem fortu¬ 
nate in that our families had the 
means to educate us. We have 
used society's infrastructure for 
our development Society has 
spent huge sums for providing us 
with the basic infrastructure Tike 
play grounds recreation centres, 
schools, colleges, libraries, trans¬ 
port, etc., etc. Ail this does not 
come from fees paid by you. 
When you have settled in life, 
please rteiitenber this and when 
you think that the time to make a 
small conteibution to society has 
come, remember your not-too-f or- 
tiuiate brcAren who are sufferu^ 
on account of penury. Pot want of 
access to knowledge, they are un¬ 
aware of their ri^ts and if you 
would spare some hours of your 
time, evoi once a week, to hdp 
them, ycHi will have the saAfac- 
tkm <d having hdped your breA- 
ren in diatress. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


University Industry Linkage 


Gum Nanak Dev University^ 
Amritaaf/ has offered its research 
infrastructure to the industry for 
building a more useful link. This 
was revealed by the Vice Chan- 
ceUtu-, Dr. Harbhajan Singh Soch, 
who presided over a meeting un¬ 
der the aegis of university indus¬ 
try linkage programme recently. 

Dr. Soch said under the 
programme the university would 
SOOT establish a secretariat for 
proper liaison with the industry 
and would make available its ex¬ 
pertise in the fields of applied 
chemistry, textile, biotechnology, 
food sciences, pharmaceuticals, 
sugar techftology and manage- 
mOTt and computer courses. 

The Vice Chancellor pointed 
out that the university research 
projects would now be need- 
based and would help the indus¬ 
try sort out their problems He 
suggested that small-scale units 
should derive maximum benefits 
from the infrastructure available 
with the university. 

Dr. Inder Pal Singh, Pro Vice- 
Chancellor, in his welcome ad¬ 
dress, said the university in fu¬ 
ture would start OTly those cour¬ 
ses which were need based. He 
said that the advances made by 
the science and technology all 
over die wOTld in various ^elds 
should reach the masses. 

Or. S.S. Parmar, Coordinator 
of University-Industry Linkage 
Programme, giving details d the 
facilities available at die Gum 
Nanak Dev University said the 
U.G.C. had repeatedly been im¬ 
pressing upon die Uidversities to 
generate ami mobilise resound 


for maintaining their financial 
health. Hesaid the university had 
already established Textile Ser¬ 
vice Centre with the assistance of 
Ministry of Textiles, Govt, of In¬ 
dia. In this centre textile samples 
sent by the textile industry were 
tested at very reasonable rates. 
Earlier, the industrialists had to 
mn to Bombay for this purpose. 
He said Pollution Testing Labo¬ 
ratory had also started function¬ 
ing. 

The Coordinator said ma¬ 
chinery worth one crore rupees 
had been installed in the Food Sci¬ 
ence Department where the work 
of food analysis would be started 
very shortly. He said that books 
worth Rs.1.50 lac had already 
been purchased under this 
programme and a special cell of 
books and journals was being cre¬ 
ated for this purpose. Industrial¬ 
ists could also contribute to 
strengthen the library facility un¬ 
der Research and Development 
Programme. 

Mr. Dilbir Singh, a prominent 
industrialist of Amritsar, on be¬ 
half of the industry, congratulat¬ 
ed the Vice Chancellor, Dr. H.S. 
Soch and the faculty manbers of 
the Gum Nanak Dev University 
for starting Textile Service Centre 
and Pollution Testing Laboratory 
at theUniversity campus. Hesaid 
the Industry of this region shall 
benefit from these facilities. 

He oiso suggested that Cap¬ 
sule Courses Ux the subordinate 
staff working in various indus¬ 
tries should ^ started. 

Other industrialists, who 
spdee CO the occasion, suggested 
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establishment of Consultancy 
Centre, introduction of Capsule 
courses for industrial workers, 
starting a course in Packaging 
Technology and publishing a bro¬ 
chure containing different cours- 
« and facilities available at the 
campus. 

Health Bducation and 
Oral Hygiene 

Tlie Government is reported 
to ha ve initiated a pilot project for 
dissemination of health education 
and promotion of oral hygiene, to 
improve the health of the 
marginalised sections of society. 
This was stated by the Union 
Health and Family Welfare Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. P.P. Chauhan while 
inaugurating the World Congress 
on Orthodontics and the Slst In¬ 
dian Orthodontics Conference 
held in New Delhi recently. The 
theme of the Congress was "The 
next step forward". Mr. Chauhan 
also hinted at a new-look health 
policy. The policy would work on 
the premise that "prevention is 
better than cure". 

Mr, Chauhan said the aim of 
the project — presently being cot- 
ducted in five districts of 
Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab and 
Delhi — was to spread the mes¬ 
sage all over the country so that it 
reached the poor and under priv¬ 
ileged sections. 

He expressed cOTcem over 
the sudden increase in dental dis- 
eases and stressed the need to in¬ 
tegrate the preventive, curative 
and educatkmal oral health care 
programmes into the existing sys¬ 
tem. He also urged orthodcmtic 
expats attending the congress to 
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evclvt a treatment which was 
simple and cost-effective. 

Dr. R.M. Kichetts, known as 
the, "Father of Orthodontics," 
hoped die cmgress would hdp 
promote global orthodontics. 

In his Presidential address. 
Dr. V. Sorendra ^elty. President 
of Indian Orthodontic Society, 
listed the reasons for the slow de- 
vdc^ment of orfhodiHttics in die 
country as die absence of quali¬ 
fied teachers in the subject and 
die exorbitant cost ol materials 
needed in its practice. Even den¬ 
tal alleges found it didicult to 
get trained orthodontic teachers. 

Dr. Pradip }ayna. Congress 
Chairman, said that 60 to 70 per¬ 
cent of the country's population 
suffered from abnormal teeth 
problons which could be easily 
prevented by shunning such hab¬ 
its as breathing through the 
mouth, thumb sucking and bottle 
feeding. Regular breast feeding of 
children and periodic dental 
dieck-ups after the age of five 
would also help in preventing 
such almormalities. 

W<Hlcah(^ on 
Technology Management 

Bharati Vidyapeeth's Insti¬ 
tute of Manageirwnt and Entre¬ 
preneurship Development 
(IMED), Pune proposes to 
organise a National Workshop on 
Techncdogy Management on 5-6 
March 1997. The theme of the 
Workshop is “Technoli^ Man¬ 
agement”. 

The Directives the work¬ 
shop are (i) to eruxnin^ Indus- 
try-lnsdtttte partnenhip prog¬ 
ramme; (ii) integrate Buaineas, 
Teduudogkal and Strategic Man¬ 
agement; (iidtoteiidymidefvalu- 
ate the taiqia and tagqio of cor¬ 
porate groups after post td>eral- 
izatioB <iv) to evolve In- 


duatry - Inalitute ctuisenaus on 
varicws emerging lasuea; and 
(v) to idt^ify diruat arena for joittt 
programmes of Reaearch and De¬ 
velopment between Induatiies 
and Institutes. 

The worksh^ will focus on 
the advantages ^ oollaboraiian 
between Scientific, Managerial 
and Technological aspects of 
Technology Man ag eme nt - There 
will be interaction between the 
academic curriculum experts im¬ 
parting management education 
and practising managers, admin¬ 
istrators and heaife of reaearch 
and devdc^ment organlzationa. 

Further details may be had 
from the Chainnan of the Work¬ 
shop ft Director, Bharati Vidya¬ 
peeth's Institute of Mana g e m ent 
and Entrepreneurship Develop¬ 
ment, Erandwane, Pune-411038. 

Natkmal Seminar mi 
Philoaophy 

A national seminar on The 
concept of perscai' sponsored by 
the Indian CouncU of Philosophi¬ 
cal Research, New Delhi was re¬ 
cently held in the Department of 
Philosophy, Gsuhati University. 
Renowned philoeophos from the 
different universities of India, 
who attended the seminar, delib¬ 
erated that the philosophy of per¬ 
son and personal identity had 
been studied in a multi dimen¬ 
sional way. The person was not a 
limit' of ^ wc^d, it could itself 
be a world. The westem cosicept 
of ^person' had been understood 
in India as 'Purusha' — a psyco- 
physical sulqect, they argued. 

The seminar was directed by 
Di. NilimaShanna, Professor and 
Head, Dqfiaitiiient of PhUost^y, 
Gauhati University. 

Prof H L Duorah, Vkc Chan- 
cdloc, Gswhati Univcnity, inau¬ 


gurated die seminar while Prof 
S K Sen of North Bengal Universi¬ 
ty pieddad. The kqmateaddreu 
was delivered by Prof S P 
Banerjee, the B N Seal Profestor 
of Calcutta University. Prof K K 
Bagchi of Visva Bharati Universi¬ 
ty rdeaaed the souvenir. 

bi die ten sessioM livdly dis- 
cuasiims were held and rewcardi 
papers on vaTious disciplines of 
philoat^y w«e presented. 

lUCAA AtModateahip 
Prt^iramme 

The Inter Univcnity Centre 
for Astronomy and Astrophysics 
(lUCAA) invites applicaticms for 
its Associataahip Programme Un¬ 
der this pfogramme a faculty 
member of a univtesity or a post¬ 
graduate department in a college 
can visit lUCAA for periods of 
short and long durations over a 
span of three years to develop 
his/her interest and expertise in 
astronomy and astrophysics 
through any of the following 
means. (i) the use of lUCAA's in- 
house facilities like the special¬ 
ized library, the advanced ccon- 
puling systems, etc towards re¬ 
search project already undertak¬ 
en; (ii) discussion with lUCAA's 
core academic staff, post-doctor¬ 
al fdlows and visiting experts for 
teaching and research assign¬ 
ments as well as j(^t projects; (iii) 
participation in observational 
programmes in natimal and in¬ 
ternational astronoaucal facili¬ 
ties, and data redtKtion; (iv) car¬ 
rying out R fe D activities in astro- 
iwmical instrumentation; and (v) 
jtent reaearch projects widi mem¬ 
bers of odiCT universitfes/post- 
graduate coU^es. 

'The last <fete for receipt of 
appUcatiots is April 30. 1997, 
Furdter sfeteib may be had frara 
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the Coordinator, Core Prog¬ 
rammes, lUCAA, Post Bag 4, 
Ganeahkind, Pune-411 007. 

Turkkh Delegation 
Viaita Jamia Hamdard 

A Turkish delegation of Vice- 
Chancellors of 7 Universities 
al<mg with the Head of the Turk¬ 
ish Higher Education Council re¬ 
cently visited the Hamdard Uni¬ 
versity Campus. His Excellency, 
the Ambassador of Turkey Mr. 
Sami C. Onaran also accompa¬ 
nied the delegation. The delegates 
visited most of the Departments, 
Faculties, Library, Hospital, Labs 
and other units of interest. There 
was also a discussion between 


All India Council for Techni¬ 
cal Education has recently given 
accreditation tag for select 36 en¬ 
gineering courses in colleges 
throughout the country to im¬ 
prove standards of technical edu¬ 
cation. 

The AlCTE's National Ac¬ 
creditation Board (NAB) which 
had earli«' given option for engi¬ 
neering colleges to meet the crite¬ 
ria set by the AlCTE to get the 
status, has know made this man¬ 
datory. This was stated by the 
AlCTE Chairman, Dr. Rama 
Gowda on his recent visit to Ban¬ 
galore. He said unless the engi¬ 
neering colleges run the courses 
to the standards prescribed by the 
NAB, AlCTE would not give ac¬ 
creditation. This norm has been 
modelled i»i a pcdicy adopted by 
an American University. Hence¬ 
forth, there will be demand only 
for accredited courses and ac¬ 
credited studentt. The standard 


delegates & University officials 
regarding the possibility of col¬ 
laboration between Turkish Uni¬ 
versity and Hamdard University 
in future. Prof. Allauddin 
Ahmad, Vice-Chancellor of 
Hamdard University briefed the 
delegates about the contribution 
of the great Philanthropist, Janab 
Hakeem Abdul Hameed Saheb 
(Chancellor) and the availability 
of academic facilities including 
Unani Medicine in Jamia 
Hamdard Prof. Kemal Guruz, 
President, Turkish Higher Edu¬ 
cation Council while appreciating 
the activities of the Universities 
also expressed the desire for hav¬ 
ing collaboration with Turkish 
Universities. 


prescribed by the NAB would be 
oi world standard and therefore, 
an AlCTE accredited student 
would be on par with world's best 
engineering student", he said. 

Dr. Gowda said the AlCTE 
would not soft peddle with engi¬ 
neering colleges as a compromise 
in quality on technical education 
in this era of globalisation and 
industrialisation will prove cost¬ 
ly 

While giving financial assis¬ 
tance, the AlCTE would give pri¬ 
ority for colleges which have 
bagged accreditation status for 
courses run by them. "Education 
should reflect the needs of indus¬ 
try. Therefore, industry would 
have a big say in the NAB", Dr. 
Gowda said. 

Explaining why the AlCTE 
was emphasising thv need for ac¬ 
creditation, the Chairman said a 
'student from a prestigious insti¬ 


tution like ITT and from a thatched 
roof college got the tag of an engi¬ 
neer. To overcome this gap, bring¬ 
ing engineering courses in brack¬ 
et of accreditation had become 
necessary, he maintained. 

Dr. Gowda said that the 
AlCTE proposed to conduct an 
international workshop to elicit 
the views of academicians as well 
as people from industry on how 
to make Indian engineering edu¬ 
cation relevant to the market 
needs and also bring it on par 
with world standards. The work¬ 
shop, likely to be held in Banga¬ 
lore or Shimla during June or July, 
would be a forum for corporate 
sector to express its views to im¬ 
prove technical education, he 
added. 

Stating that the AlCTE was 
slowly giving a 'shake' to profes¬ 
sional colleges that come under 
its purview, the Chairman said a 
committee of the AlCTE had al¬ 
ready imposed moratorium on 
commencing post graduate diplo¬ 
ma business management cours¬ 
es. The moratorium would be in 
force for next three or five years. 
"Until we are convinced of the 
need for more number of quality 
students, we are not going to al¬ 
low institutions to run the courses 
according to their whims and fan¬ 
cies", he said. 

He further said the AlCTE 
was fully geared up to face any 
legal complications following the 
blanket ban on commencing new 
PG diploma courses in business 
management. Institutions faUing 
below the standards set by the 
AlCTE would be given one more 
chance to improve and still if they 
failed to comply, recognition 
would be withdrawn, he clari¬ 
fied. 

Stating that the AlCTE has 
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tightened its vigilance on educa¬ 
tional institutions. Dr. Gowda 
said each State had an AlCTC 
committee where represoitatiiui 
had been given to top level acade¬ 
micians to iTuuiitor the function¬ 
ing of colleges. 

The AICTE Chairman said 
unlike before, now state govern¬ 
ments had been given freedom to 
decide about the requirement of 
new engineering ccdleges accord¬ 
ing to its needs. However, the 
AICTE would remain as the final 
authority to give permission for 
setting up of engineering colleg¬ 
es. "Invcdvenent of state govern¬ 


ments in decision making lessot 
friction between states and 
AICTE. After all, it is the state 
which can decide about its tech¬ 
nical requirements. So, due 
weightage would be given for 
states in policy matters while 
making no ctsnprmnise in quality 
of education', he said. 

With regard to uniform fee 
structure as well as syllabtis for 
engineering courses, he said 
though the AICTE had prescribed 
a fee structure and the same had 
been conveyed to Supreme Court, 
it was left for states to have its 
own formula. 


Ughtittg' 

The Story of Indian Painting- 
IB Mughal Miniature” 

'Thappattam: A Leading 
Dance fmm in Tamil &reet 
Theatre" 

23,2.97 

No Telecast 
24JZ.97 

"Agro-Forestry in Watershed 
Mana^ment" 

"Classical Mechanics-XI: An¬ 
gular Momentum Conserva¬ 
tion” 

"Rupee Devaluation" 


News from UGC 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 22nd and 28th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1997 the following sched¬ 
ule cA telecast on higher educa¬ 
tion through INSAT-ID under the 
auspices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programme is presented in 
two sets cd one hour duration 
each every day from 6 00 a.m. to 
7,00 a.m, and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

bt Ttanamiaatoa 
6M a.m. to 7.00 ajn 

22.2.97 

"Statistics-H: Stratified Ran- 
dcan Sampling" 

“Dashavatara-r 

Towards Cleaner and Green¬ 
er EnvircMunent-I" 

23.2.97 

Theatre Architecture-VH: 
Chinese Theatre" 

"Your Form is My CreatitHi’ 

25.2.97 


"Wild Memories-lU" 

"Communicators of Army; 
Excellence through Training" 

llnd Tranamission 

1.00 pan. to 2.00 pan. 
22.Z97 


25.2.97 

"Integral Pedagogy Process- 
IV; Reflection Catalysis: Its 
Impact on Chemical Indus- 
try- 

Tow Level laser Therapy; 
Lasers in .Medicine" 

252.97 

"Emerging Issues in Science 
and Technology" 

The Great Encounter-1; 
Victoria Ocampo and India" 


T'nderstanding Cinema-V; "Iron in the Cells" 


JAIN VISHVABHARATl INSTITUTE {DEEMED UWVERSmf) : 
LADNUN 341 306, DISTRICT- NAGAUR, RAJASTHAN 

Applications with compiMa bio-data are invited (or the fotbwmg posts so | 
as to reach the undersigned on or before 15-3-1997. Afl posts in U.G.C. 
scales. Appontment on contract preferred. Higher start lo deservstg 
candidates. SpeciaJ eonsider^ion to canrtdafes bekmgstg to SC, ST, 
OBC and Women, 

1. Social Work; Professor (one), Reeder (one). Lecturers (two) - one 
reserved for Scheduted Csats. 

2. PiMortI I A LHeratare : Professor (one). Reader (one). 

Lecturer (one) reserved for Schsduted Caste. 

3. Sefenceo»lfvfii9,PrMieheMef»WlonAVo9a:Profeeeorinapplied 

Psychotogy (one), Reeder In Phyiiolo(Br (one). Lecturer (one) re¬ 
served for Scheduted Caste. 

4. Hon-e1ot«K*,PeweAAmjitrt*:Pro»aesor(one)w«hspeciBtealion 
in, PeacrStuiSea/Non-Violence appScatloo, Lacfurer (one) reserved 
for Scheduted Casts. 

5. JMnelogy A CompMuttve PhUoeophy : Reader (one) in BuddMst 

audiee. Re«fer (one) in Vedk: SturSes. Reefer (MW) in Jain Ecofoar, 

Lacfurer (one) reserved for ScheAiled Caste. 

VKE-CHAHCEIXOR 


2S 


'Questico Time" 
"Cranial Sonofp'aphy' 
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nxv! 

"Electromagnetic Pollution:, 
Incemic ’95” 

"Literature in Society Renau- 
lance-lU: V iew of Women" 

■^oil Testing" 

28.2.97 

"Youth and Democratic 
Values-Il" 


The Asian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Bangkok proposes to 
organise a three-week Training 
Program on PC Based Geograp¬ 
hic information Systems (using 
GIST, ARC/fNFO k. IDRlSt) on 
H April - 2 May, 1997. The course 
in directed towards Professionals 
from all sectors involved in the 
preparation and planning of spa¬ 
tial and non-spatial information 
within their organizations 

It aims to introduce to Profes¬ 
sionals the concepts and skills re¬ 
quired to use GIS for systematic 
analysis of environmental and 
natural resource problems. The 
emphasis will be on the concepts 
and methods, rather than on com¬ 
prehensive software training, en- 
ablittg trainees to apply the ap¬ 
proach to the specific conditions 
of their own office environment. 

The course contents include; 
(i) GBOverview; (ii) Vector Data; 
(iii) RDMBS; (iv) Arc View; (v) 
Spatial Database Ccmstruction; 
(vi) Map Integration & Flow 


"Air Check" 

Hindi Telecaat 
nm: 6.00 it 6.30 81^ ^ 

24.2.97 

"7FI ~ VJ . %?Fr 

26.2.97 

"tRcft feel vffe, ^ ^ cafe" 

28.197 


Charting; (vii) Modelling in 
ARC/INFO; (viii) Digital Eleva- 
tion Model (DEM); (ix) Carto¬ 
graphic Techniques & ARC/ 


INFO; (x) Introduction to Raster 
Data Analysis; (xi) Image Pro> 
cessing Concept® — An Input to 
GIS; and (xii) Methods and Exe¬ 
cution of GIS Projects. 

Further enquiries on this 
course and c^her RS/GIS related 
programs and services can be ad¬ 
dressed to : The Manager & Pro¬ 
gram Specialist, GIS Applications 
Centre (GAC), Space Technology 
Applications & Research (STAR) 
Program, School of Environment 
Resources & Development (SE- 
RD), Asian Institute of Technolo¬ 
gy (AIT), G.P.O. Box 2754, 
Bangkok 10501, Thailand. 


INDIAN STATISTICAL INSTITUTE 

203 RT.Roid, CftlnitU-700035 
ADMISSION NOTICE 1 
SESSION: 1997-98 


Invite applications for the following Courses/Fcllowships (1) 3-5cax B.Stat. 
(lions, h (2) 2-year M Still., (3) 2*year Master of Science (M.S.) in Quantitative 
fconomics. (4) 2-ycar M.Tech. in Computer Science, (5) 2-year MTech. in 
Quality, Reliability and Operations Rese^h, (6) Junior Research FeUowsh^s: 
Statunics. Mathematics. Economics. Computer Science and Communication li¬ 
enees, Theoretical Computer Science, Geology, Biochemistry . Agricultural Sci¬ 
ence. Botany. Detnogr^hy, (7) 2-year ^>ecialist Deveic^menl Programme in 
SQC and OR, (8) I-year Ccrti(icalc/2-year Diploma Course on Operation and 
Programmiiig on Automatic Data Processing Equipment. 

A MORE DETAILED ADVERTISEMENT WAS PUBLISHED IN UBS JOUR¬ 
NAL ON in FEB., 1997 

Complete information on Scope. Duration. Eligibility, Stipoid/Tuition fee is 
avail^le in the proip^tiLs. PrDspectu.s and af^lication form can be obtained from 
the Dean of Studies, Indian Staliistical Institute, 203 Barrack^re Trunk Road, 
Calcutta-700 035, by paying an amount of Rs. 80/- in cash (between 11.00 am. 
and 2.00 p.m on working days from Monday fo Friday) or by bank draft in favour 
of "Indian Statistical Institute” payable at Calcutta (piuper). Postal ord^. money 
ordeni and cheques will not be accepted. 

AddendsiD : Further to the advertisement mentioned above, applications are also 
invited for Junior Fellowdiips (JRF) in The<n’etical Physics and Applied Mathe¬ 
matics. EttglblUty : Master’s degree in the f^ysics/Mathematics^tatistics/Ap- 
plied Matbematic.s. Candidates applying for JRF in Theoretical l^ysics 
Applied MaOtenaucs must write on the top of Bie first page of the 
fonn ”APPUCATiON FOR JRF IN THEORETICAL HIYSICS AND AF- 
PUEP MATHEMATICS’*. _ 

Lul date for recelviBg reqvesb for appUcatioB fonns : 

Monday. 3 March 1997. 
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BOOKmVlEW 


Employment in Andhra Pradesh 

Mdtamined Mimaunil* 


& Sttdhakar Reddy and K. Laxmi Nerayaiw, Eda. Review ol Em- 
{dsyinart Trends and Fragnutiiiies in Aodhra Pradeah: P mmtial 
Impact of Libers Has Hon. Hyderabad, BooUiabs Carponlloit, 
1995. Pp. viii+274. Rs. 250/-(MB). 


This book presents the papers 
and proceedings of a Workshc^ 
held at Centre for Econtnnic and 
Social Studies, Hyderabad in Au¬ 
gust, 1994. The first part of the 
book comprise six papers in all 
prepared on the theme: "Employ¬ 
ment Situation and Policy Initia¬ 
tive in Andhra Pradesh" and the 
second part contains 'a verbaticn 
record of proceedings'. The six 
papers are contributed by G. 
Parthasarthy, Gautam Kumar 
Mitra, S. Laxmi Narayana and C. 
Ravi, R. Radhakrishna and oth¬ 
ers, M.C. Swaminathan and 
S. Mahendra Dev; and analyse 
in d^il various aspects of em¬ 
ployment situation in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

The papers cover 132 pages 
while the rest of the book is a ver¬ 
batim presentation of the discus- 
sicHt spread over three academic 
sessions (besides the inaugural 
and Ae concluding ones) on the 
fcdlowing themes : (a) Employ¬ 
ment in Agriculture and Allied 
sectors, (b) Employment in Indus¬ 
trial sector, and (c) Employment 
iatervaition programmes. 

The book present not mily the 
presictential remarks in »ch ses¬ 
sion and subsequem discussion 
but also incMporate Ae RappexT- 


VeuJer in Economia, Uaknaa 
Univer/itji, LiubioiB-22e 007. 


teurs' report for each id these ses- 
simis which are concise, to the 
point and well written. A list of 
50 participants (with full ad¬ 
dresses) is given in die end. 

All the papers are loaded 
with secondary data on various 
aspects of employment and relat¬ 
ed issues in ^e State of Andhra 
Pradesh and immediately givean 
impression of their having been 
‘well researched’. Moat of fliese 
are micro-studies in which only a 
few might be more interested and 
these may not capture the interest 
of common readers of the book. 

On the other hand, the verba- 
Hm proceedings of lectures and 
discussions make an effortless 
reading and immediately remind 
the reader of the difference be¬ 
tween laborious wriHng' and 
‘natural speech’. It proves once 
again that if lectures/speeches 
are transcribed, these would be 
more interesting and useful for 
non-specialists. 

The papers conclude : (a) 
growth of employment has con¬ 
siderably been leas than the 
growdi of labour force, (b) public 
intervention programmes pro¬ 
vide only about cme-flfth of re¬ 
quired emjdoymenl, (c) m«e em¬ 
ployment ciui be generated local¬ 
ly (p. 26), (d) grmvth rate of em- 
ployateitt difiers from regkm to 
region and a shift is vitiUe in 


onployment fr<»n agriculture to 
cemstmetion (p. 54), (e) in rural 
areas, die share cd self-employ¬ 
ment has increased; in mm-agri- 
cultural sector, there is a fall and 
there is a steady decline in the 
growth of employment in 
organised sectors (p. 71), (f) the 
incidence of unemployment is 
found to be higher in irrigated 
ante (p. 92) (It is opposite to the 
goteral conclusion that irrigation 
increases the employment content 
of land), and (g) rural ncm-farm 
and urban informal sectors offer 
greater potential of employment 
in Andhra Pradesh (p 128). 

The inaugural address by 
Mira Seth, Member Planning 
Comiaaion and the valedictory 
address by T.S. Papola, Adviser, 
Planning Commission are re¬ 
markable portions in the proceed¬ 
ings. Mira Seth spells out how the 
Govt, of India has been busy in 
tackling the problem of unem- 
plc^ment through appointment of 
cemmittees after committees, sub¬ 
mission of their reports and adop¬ 
tion of their recommendations at 
the NaHonal Development Coun¬ 
cil ( NDC ) meetings and suluie- 
quent issue of guidelines to vari¬ 
ous ministries and state govern¬ 
ments. (!) (p. 138). She, mier alia, 
emphasises the expansion of 
World Bank assisted sericulture 
project in the state for creation of 
more jobs (p.l45). She also 
stresaed the need for bridging the 
gapofgende' inequality and pro¬ 
motion of tourism in A.P. (Fp. 
146-47). 

Mentioning the economic re- 
fonm in the country, T.S. Papola 
says : Tliere are lots of questions 
on ftiat and may be riglitly we 
came to the crmclusion that we 
cannot rolUy say v«y much 
about ftw effect that IfltaaliMtion 
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or economk reforms will be pro¬ 
ducing on employment or unem- 
{doyment situation .... if one is 
talking of issues like equity. Mar¬ 
ket, in the given institutional 
structure that we have in this 
country, cannot deliver equity. If 
we want to ddlver equity there 
will have to be interventions. 
Market will have to be a sort of 
regulated and disciplined". 
(Pp. 258-59) 

Regarding exit policy, Papola 
says : "1 do not see any reason 
why enterprises should be bur¬ 
dened with much larger number 
of workers than they require 
(p.260)." The issue basically is of 
the public sector where probably 
the decision has to be much more 
in political terms rather than in 
just the legal terms. Even if you 
amend the law, you will still have 
to deal with unions , and political 
irdluences that go into the uiuons 
and, in particular, industrial re¬ 
lations situation" (IkiJ). 


Admitting the serious lapses 
and fiitancial irregularities in 
IRDP implementation, Papola 
feels that irrespective of this, 
these programmes are making a 
significant dent on the rural em¬ 
ployment and poverty situation 
(p. 262). 

It is encouraging to note that 
Andhra Pradesh is doing better 
than the national average in pov¬ 
erty alleviation (Mira Seth, p.HO) 
and in adopting, without central 
help, the Employmort Guarantee 
Schenie by the state govenunent 
on its own initiative fPapola, 
p. 264). 

Rapporteurs' reports are out¬ 
standing. They state ; A majority 
of participants fell tliat the New 
Econontic Policy might adversely 
affect the employment prospects 
in the short run (p. 180). It was 
suggested that NGOs had to be 
involved in the planning, imple¬ 
mentation and monitoring of em¬ 


ployment strategy (p. 181). State's 
role was emphasised (even under 
liberalised system) and imposing 
‘full confidence in the market' 
was criticised (p. 214). Participa¬ 
tion of people and debureaucrati- 
sation were imted as being impor¬ 
tant for the success of employ¬ 
ment schemes (p. 255). 

The over-all printing of the 
book is of high order. Tables of 
data and footnotes, however, are 
wastefully spread over many 
pages (vide, for instance. Tables 
on pages 41,42,43 and notes on 
page 129). These could have been 
compressed to add to the presen¬ 
tation of the book. On the reddish 
dark brown jacket of the book, the 
title printed in light golden colour 
gives a very dim impression. The 
same b the case with blurbs mak¬ 
ing these a little worse due to be¬ 
ing in small prints. A contrasting 
colour combination could have 
made the get-up of the book im¬ 
pressive. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Proposed Umc* 
of Ac Lv-ttA 

Titk 

Ohieetrve 

Name of the 
Ogaoiaing Departmenl 

Name of the 
Organising Secretiryi 
OfiWerto be c<aitac!ed 

SUfvli6*X. 

1997 

CAUBER.97 

Theme '. TT Appliccbcms 
tfi Acadrak Libnnes in 

Indu: With Es^fhaau 
on htawofi Service* ad 
Infotinaticm Sbanog 

INFUBNET and Thapr 
InsbCnte of Engineermg 
and Techf>olog\'. Pahala 

S.M. Salgar, 
ZNFLIBNETCcfUre, 

P.aNo. 4116. 

Navransmra, 

Alunedabad.3S0 009 OR 

Prof. Janak Raj. 

Omversdy Ubfarim, 

Th^iK^ bistL of Eogineefing 
and Technology. 

Patiala-147 001 

Match 13-13. 
1997 

ReatTKluni^ of PuMic 
Enterpriaa al Slate Level 

To provide an ^proach to 
nibale plam of action to 
reamictiire Slate Level Pubbe 
EmerpriBtfB fSLPEa|. 

School of MaDagement, 
Pwidicfawry Univenity, 
PondicbeiTy 

Dr. R. PraMiakara Raya, 
Workshop CotHxltiwtor. 

School of Managoneot, 
Poodiciimy Unrv«siiy. 
PondidterTy-605 014 

hiiy2y-25, 

1997 

faomiaiionaj SemiMroB 
ReMarcbM in Te*cher 
Eayovtetmaiit and 

Sc4kool 

« the Prim«> Stage 

Theme . Teacher Empower- 
OMiit School 

EfTeOiveoen 

Natkmal Coui^ of 

Ethwttio&al RcMarcfa 
■ml Tirami&g. OeBii 

Dr. Ved Praka^ 

Prof & Head. DPEPCRG. 
NCERT, Sri Awobnuki Marg, 
NewDeDu-110 016 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


A Ibt Kholus re^ilefcd far doctarai defrec* ia bitai IhrivcriWea 


UCHjOGKAL SOBNCBS 

BtodMBiMrjp 

1. Dftke, Maiqu&ha Sudhalur. UonuM cMVtraloa a 
^uoB ' P > tptcmn cnmptor and ■thaitril ffamaate ttoa te 
yMct Shivap. ^ N B PatU, Depantmeat Kochonistry^ Shiv«^ 
Uittv«sity, Kolhapur. 

1. Sbeeja, K. Stttdk* on urt^gimiatic rtf^io mycrtw 
dalad widi mariae als** of KovaImr Coast KcraU. Dr K 
Kieveodnii, Department of Aquatic Blot<^ and Rdtema, 
University of Kerala, Thiruvananthapuram. 

BcAuy 

1. Chougule, PadaoM|8 Mahavir. Sttadica (m the foaail flora 
(d nuahiM - Godavari Valley. Shivap. Or B A Vagyani. 0^rt> 
merit of Botany, Shivap University, Kolhapur. 

2. Khilare, Chandrakant Jagannath. Aerobiology of 
lColha|Mir. SuvMp. Dr (Mrs) 5 S Chitnavnia, Department of Buta* 
ny. Shivi^i Universtty, Kolhapur. 

3. Khomane, BaUaaheb Vithoba. Waateland developmoat: 
A aa e aamen t of growA of woody pioato in waateUnd Shivap. 
Dr (&n0 L J BhoaaW, Department of Botany, Shivaji Univerttty. 
Kolhapur. 

4. SaiunJdie, Shekhar Shankarrao. Inflaence of wttttlog;- 

ging «a aome ^yaiologlcol a ape c ti <rf Soyabeen (dydne Maa 
(L) Shiva^ Dr P D Chavan, D^>artinent of Botany, Shivafi 

Univeraity, Kcrfhapur. 

5. TamboU, Rustum Allabakash. Studies on die foaail flora 
of Ae Slvi^anga farmatioa Shiva^ Dr 6 A Vaggyani, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, S^vap Universal, Kolhapur. 

EARTH SYSTEM SCIENCES 
Envi r o nmental Scieoce 

1. Dahri, Hemant Copal. UtiUaation of earthwotme in 
wairte recycUag and heavy metal poUntioB. Shivap. Dr N K 
More, Department of Zoolc^, Shivap University. Kolhapur. 

2. UMukridmaiw P. Iicvcat^tioe on the infltience <rf water 
quality poi MB e t a n on dteapreading of water weeda in inland 
walerbfK&cs id Kerala. Kerala. Dr V Sobha, Head, Department 
o/£nvmmmen<af Sdeoces, Univ^nity of Kents, KstUvsttom. 
Geology 

1. Kaiave. Arvind Ramchandra. GecHBMrpliologUal and ro> 
lated stadia M die VHhisti River betiii, Rate^iri Dlslrict 
Maha r a shtra , ^iva^ Or P T Sawant, Walchand College of Arts 
A Science, Solapur. 

ENGINEERING SCIENCES 
Civil En^aiccxiiig 

L PatiU Udiadevi Cai^trao. Efiect of sofl siratuue inter' 
actiaa on dw reapoaae of tail plane Crania su b|icse d lo eels' 
ndc loadfng- Shiv^ Dr K T Krislaissivainy, Wakhasid C^lege 
M Eogbteeiiiqp Sai^ 


2. Utt^^di Prabholii^ Bssapps^ Bflsct ol eennaeslMHly 
of port fluid on maoKrfafVwi SMvaff. DrG V Walvckar, 
Lotus Apartment. 159/A. Railway Une. SoUpur. 

EUedtada Bnginaalag 

1. KhaTadkar.lUvindnDIgainbar.DevtlopMntofgHMntl 
tmhnlipia Cm nfitlmal laulng of FTP i ontroHei Shiap. DrPJ 
KuUtainU Wsldiand College of E t ^toesr ii ig, 

2. Kulkami, Dinesh Balalaisima. I te r ate d funedoa tysleni 
Cor teage cotRng. Shivap Dr P J Kulkami Walchand CoUege of 
Enginceflfig, San^L 

MATHEMATICAL SOENCaS 

MadMMit&ca 

1. Lokhande. Arun Dattatray. A study of idals hi Isltka 
end aosi'lelliees. Shi>up. Dr (SmO Y 5 Pswar, Department of 
Mathematics, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

Z Mane, Dattatisya Nivruttl A ftndy of idals in BCK' 
slgabras. Shivap. Dr (Smi) Y $ Pawar, Daparsneni of Mathemat' 
ks. Shivap University, KoOwpur. 

Stadstka 

I Bhau Dayanand Daitatraya. On appUcadona of neural 
n e t w o r ks tn stadsiical eadogy Shivap. Dr S R Kulkami, De¬ 
partment of Siaiutio. Shtvsp Univenity, Kolhapur. 

MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Medical MtcroWology 

Shaikh Nasirs Khalcd. Study of aaedkally importaul 
Candida specks with special rs fa rence to different typing 
methods and virulence testing in laboratory snimols Shivap 
Dr V L Jahaginlar, Dr V M Medkal College. SoUpur 
Madkhw 

1 Padl Sum! Bandopant Bvaluatlon of pulse diagnosis in 
dinicsl ayurvedic practice. Shivap. Dr D R Bhakare. Bhakaiv 
Wada, 3S4, Somwar Peth. Satan 
nwimacy 

1. Jpe Ninan. ScrotoniB-dt^amiae fueepttw mechanism in 

the sctkNi of newer antlpsydiodc drug*. Paiuab. S K Kulkanu. 
Prul. Univmtty Institute of Hiarm Sciences. Fanjab University. 
Chandigarh. 

FHY^CAL SaraaCES 

Chemistry 

L Burui^U, Shivaji Hsiiba. Analytic^ sppUcatiiHti of 
cynnsx 9iiva:^. Dr 6 S Mcdiiw, Depaitmein of Chenv- 

tstry, SMvafi University, Kolhapur. 

2. Chavan, Baburso Dattatraya. Spsctroscopic sad dipole 
monMdstiidiMOfsoawScl^abMa. Shtvafi. DrPPHanksjv, 
Department of Chonistty, Stlvap University, Kolhapur. 

3. SuTvndra Shahar. Vol u ms fric a nd viscosity stud' 
iwMdnctndylMlnwslsr. Shlv^IhMDNuuKLD^iartinem 
of Chmittiy. SMvs^ Univftrity, KoEtspur. 
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4. !^uSuv,Sublw^AMiidmo. AbtOTptfamandataorwcecM 
•Uidto in aittltlcamfKnMat Mgank tfaltnu. Shiv«|i. Dr S R 
Pkdl, Re«4er. t)ep«rtmmH of Physicil Qimistiy, Shivap Univer^ 
tity. Kolhapur. 

5. JoMph, Swaroop Mathen. Btomim^lc cydoadditkma in 
orguik aynliMtia. Kerala. Dr C Vi^yakumaran Nair. Deputy 
Director, Regional JRcaenrch Labontory, Trivandnun. 

6. Kulkaml, Pramod Shankarrao. Synthciia and 
charMtariaatton oi pdyaMn coaiaiBlAg poidaar metal btod- 
tn§ groupa. Shivaji Dr S V Utnikar, Department of Chemistry, 
PCTCSolapur. 

7. LoUtande, Tukanm Namdeo. Applicationa of liquid ion 
•achai^era to LMttgactic WBal]raia : Extraction aeparation of 
pUtinum mtaU and gold. Shivaji. Dr M B Chavan. Department 
of C!hemiatry, Shivaji University, Kolhapur 

B. Manoli, Parmanand Shivanand. Analytical applicationa 
of gnanylhylhdraatmat.Shivap. DrfSmt)SC Kawackar,Depart¬ 
ment id Oamuatry, ^ivaji University, Kolhapur. 

9. Mary H<ne. Metal coo^tlexca of aome multidentatcd U> 
ganda. Kerala. Dr R Knshnan, Cnvemment College for Engineer¬ 
ing, Tnvandrum. 

10. Nazeera Beevi, A Coordination properties of certain 
polymer bound Uganda- KermU- Dr T Kahdakrifthnan, Lecturer, 
Department of Chemistry, University College, Thiruvan- 
anthapurmm 

U Panl. Kalpana Pasgiiruia Varudium (V) oxidation of 
aoma addhydraaides. Shivafi. Dr ] B PanL DeparmsentofChenv 
istry. Shivaji I'niveisity, Kolhapur. 

12. Panl, Shakuntala Shashikant. Hexacyantderrata (IID oxi' 
dation of aome add hydrasidaa in perchloric add Shtvaii. Dr 
1B Panl, Department tif Chemuitry, Shiviti University. Kolhapur 

\^ Pramada. P N Synthetic zeoUtca and kaoUnite aa pre* 
asrsora for attmUnoallicate ccramica. KeraU Dr (Mrs) Sathy 
ChandraM'khar, Regionat Research Laboratury. Trivandrum. 

14. Ka^esh Kumar, S. Studies on high surface area ceramic 
oxide. Kerala. Dr K C K Warner. Regional Research {.aborstory, 
Tnvandrum. 

15 Samuel, jadu Thermal attidica on aootc irradiated iaor- 
^nfe c w po m tda Kerala. Dr C /ames. University College, 
Trivandrum. 

16 ShatMdi. Channappa V*. SjrndMtla and atudy of B-tactam 
aatfbiotica. Shivaji. Dr A K Shetar, Department <jf Chemistry, 
SJuvaji Univefsity, Kr>)hapur 

17. Shetar.Ba]kmhnaAshuk.7T)echiracteriMdooofiiew^ 
lactam aoHbiodca and deealopmeat of analytictl medtoda for 
phar maceutical aaaaya. ^vaji. Dr K } Panl, Department of 
ChemiatTy. Shivan University, Kolhapur. 

16. SheUr. Milirtd Aahok. Synthaait and biological acthrity 
of Mont DOW (^rrimidine and qulaoUne derivativaa. Shivaii. Or 
M B Oeshmukh. Department of Chemistry, Shivafi University, 
Kolhapur. 

19. Tukaram, Sltankar jat^un. km axdiaiigc a^rttkm and 
Uaeiic atndiaa of atona toxic matnl loaa In nlxad otedia. 
Shivaji Dr S V Kulkami, Department of Chemistty. Shivaji Uni- 
verafty, Kolhapur. 


20. Viswanadian, M. QuractariMtkm ot acma ntnr nmtal 
complaxea. Kerala. Dr G Krishnan, Uni varsity College, 
Trivandrum. 

Phyalca 

1. Akhtar Mohamad Huaen Shaikh. Studies on alectridal 
and magnetic propertln of Mg-Zn-Li ferritea. Shivaji. Dr B K 
Chouguie, Department of Physics, Shivaji Univenity, Kolhapur. 

2. Chaudhari, Nandkishor Damodai. Permeebllity etudlea 
on U Bubatituted Ni ^ Cu Bubstituted Mn>Zn ferrites. Shivaji. 
Dr S R Sawant, Department of Physics, Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur. 

3. Chavan, Anandrao Nfivrutti. Study of ionospheric sem- 
dilations st Kolhapur. Shivaji. DrCSShalgaonkar, Department 
of Physics, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

4. Fuiari, Vijay Janardhan. Double exposure holc^raphic 
iater^rometry and its applications. Shivaji. Dr M B Dongarv, 
Department of Physics, Shivap University, Kolhapur 

5. Jadhav, Sidheshwar Atmarwn. Syndiesis, structural and 
atudjes on electrical and magstedc properties of Cu-Zn^Li 
ferritea. Shivaji. Dr B K Chougule, Department of Physics, Shivaji 
Univerbity, Kolhapur. 

6. Kale, Sampat Sharedrao. Studies on preparation and 
characterisation of Cds, CdSe and HgS films. Shivaji. Dr C D 
tokhande. Department of Physics. Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

7. Uvkhande, Balkhshna Jagannadt. Preparation of odmi- 
um oxide by spray pyrolysis and it's conversion into odmi' 
um dtalcogenide fUma. Shivaji. Dr M D Uplane, Department of 
Physics, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

6 Mali, Dilip Sadashiv. Studin on compuurr simulation of 
IcaLSt mean square algorithm and its different forms. Shivaji. 
Dr M D Uplane, Department of Physics, Shivaji University. 
Kolhapur. 

9. Mane, Rajaram Sakharam. Preparation and 
characteriaation of nanocryataUine 

Sima. Shivaji. Dr C D Lokhande, Department of Physics, Shivaji 
University, Kolhapur. 

10. Mehdi. Hajivaliei. X>ray cmiasion cross section and trace 
clement analysis using proton induced X-ray emission (PKE) 
technique Panjab. Prof I M Covil and Dr K P Singh. Department 
of Phvsjo, Panjab University, Oiandigarh. 

11 . Padal, Narasingh Trimal. Synthesis and characterisation 
of LaFe and LaCr aubstitutad BaTjO,. Shivaji. Dr P B loshi 
Department of Physics, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

12. Patil, Pandurang Ramdiandn. Studies on electrO'dm>- 
mk and phtoelectro-chcmical cella Imsed on sprayed W03 
thin tihns- Shivaji. Dr P S Patil, Department of Physics, Shivaji 
University, Kolhapur. 

13. Torane, Appasaheb Pandharinath. Studies on prepara¬ 
tion and diaraeteriaetlon of electro-depralted Se^ Sb, Se, 
and Aa, Se, thin Sima. Shivaji. Dr C H Bhosaie, Department of 
Physics, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

14. Upline, Megha Mahadev. Preparation and physico¬ 
chemical dtaracterixatitm of tungsten dichalcog^de thin 
fitms prepared by apray pyrolysis tedinique. Shivaji. Dr P S 
Patil, Department of niysics, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 
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EDUCA TION NEWS INDEX 


A of select artidcs omI Ml edttUtlHi firoM Mi^piqwrt received 

la tlie AlU librM7 dtirit JtBnary 1997 


EDUCATimAL PHILOSOPHY 
VanchiiMtiMLiu M spintuality cdiKAtkts. 

The Hindu 3.1.97. 

fiDUCATKWAL PSYCHCHjOGY 
Amaravadi, Chandra S. Reaching out to the sincere ahideat. 
The Hindu 7.1.97. 

lUhtlUxa. Leareirg the campus lingo. ThaPionaer 29.1.97. 
Sharda Prasad. H Y. An Utitorate can be cultured. Perrin 
Chronicle 12.1.97. 

Swaminathan. A V. Relevance oi punishments at school. 
The Hindu 14.1.97. 

EDUCATICMAL SOdCHOCY 
GiU. S S. The reservation muddle. The Hindu 29.1.97 
Ve^ta SubbuiaK M. Towards soc^ jusdee by 2000 AD. 
The Telegraph 20.1.97 

EDUCATIONAL POUCY A PLANNINC 
AnandSanip. Sasicusuesforplannif^. Tito Hinds 2i.}.97. 
^vanoa. HS. Education for all a dream. The TrSntne 13.1.97. 

AFTER graduabon (Editonal). Duocan Herald 29.1.97. 
NEED FOR commitment (Bditorul}. Decam Herald30.1.97. 
Umesh. Nila Alt round human devek^pment needed. The 
Piemeer 11.1.97, 

EDUCATKWAL AIMdlNBTRATION 
AtUNG UNrVTRSmES (EdHoriaD. The Assam Tribune 

30.1.97, 

jenkins^ Siinim. Keep colleges collegiate The Stalcsnan 
16-1.97. 

MUFFLING THE teacher's voice (Editorial)- The Trflmne 

7.1.97. 

Piilai, J K. Mcrtivabon for bettor academic performance. The 
Hindu 21.1.97. 

Ra^raveenn, 6 and Kan^iana, R. School admiitistratiort- 
TheHimlu 7-1.97. 

Sarkar ChanchaL What ails Indian universitiet. The Trf' 
bun* S-l.'W. 

Shanna. B fC Today, students need not attend daaeet* The 
Sme m n an 31.1.97. 

^lastii, P D. Educational scenario. The Trfbunt 3.1.97. 
Sidffamanyam, K. The pher wm enon of empty daairooins. 
The Hindu 14.1.97. 

Sttryanarayana, C V. Moddz^ die merit, mauHng dw de> 
served. The Tdagraph 20.1.97. 

EDUCATKm A FOUnCS 

Barpujari, Basanta Kumar. Should toudents be a political 
The AaaamTr&ane 21.1.97. 

Mitn, Swati. From red to saf&on. The PUltMcr 8.1.97. 
CURRICULUM 

Rtaciadtaiiee, Swati. of die cloacL Tito TclagrufA 
7-1.97. 


LAMGUAGR A LANCUAOB P<(HlCy 

PauL Maldnggnaonareitoy. The Hhida 21.1.97. 
Subhahlfduini Narayanan, H. The Sanskrit drama. The Him 
d«2B.1.97. 

WHAT5 BLACK T (BdhoiiaU. Prm Pnw lounwl 

LI.97. 

SOBNCE EDUCATION 

Anand, Navneet Breakif^ stofcotypaa. Indimi E icpr aaa 
18-1.97. 

Bhaduii Sumit. Sdaoce pNky must t&ofc to futara. The 
of India lti.1.97. 

COMBATING CHALLENCBS (Editorial). Dkcu Oiroah 
de i.1.97. 

Gupta, Y P. The unethical streak in sdendfic cooununl^. 
The Hindu 28.1 97 

IMPURE SCIENCE (Editorial). The Tal^ruph 13.1.97. 
Jayan, T V. A lot of hot air... Deccan Henld 19.1.^. 

_ SOS — aave our science Deccan Herald 7.1.97, 

Khan, k^l H. 21st century calls (or now science policy. The 
Ttem of India 8.1.97. 

Mashelksr. Raghunsth Anant. Profiting from science 
OeccanHeraMl9l97 

MasoM>d, Ehsan. Sdence made iAterestfng The Hindu 

21.1.97. 

MORE FOR science (Editorial) The Hindustan Tlstos 

6.1.97. 

Raian. Y S- Let us then be up and doing— D ec can Herald 
19 1.97. 

Sandhu, Kuivicider. Teadung science in achooh- Free Frese 
Journal 2D.1 97. 

SOENCE AND technology under the new regime (Edkon- 
al) The Hindu 251.97 

STATE OF science (Editonal). Indian Exprctt 4.1,97 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Agarwal Dnmodar. Business education. The Stslssuisii 

31.1.97. 

Anand, Navneet. Alluring sltemadvcs- Indlaa Bvpraas 
1U.97. 

Ba|av Sheela. Designing a specialised iiutiiute. The Piooetr 

4.1-97. 

Dss, Raupt Kr. Advertisu^ poet reforiM. The none« 

30.1.97. 

Kiuner, Neen^. Back to school. The EcMMilc lYasea 

10.1.97. 

Malhotrs, Jagdish R. lostitudom c ondeme KfflA courses. 
The Hindustan ThMe 7.1.97. 

Mitre, ftandL Study here ecu' a Bridsh MBA d egree. The 
Timas of faidla 15.1.97. 

Nair, T N. StiecissnartfiumageiRettt echoed. The Hteduelmi 
Timm 7.1.97. 
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SirivMtAvt, Cirish. A from sodij woric Hu Hoixmt 
fl.t.97. 

WuMn, Tsrun. Software Robson the rise. Tilt Tlfltm of IfMllA 

15.1.97. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Bhstneger, Geurav Vivek. The ocher campus: Queues and 
nMuvqueMs. The Hindu 20.1.97. 

Nnmbadw Sureth. Surto^te caanpus. The Hindu 27.1.97. 
TEACHBBS A TEACHING 

^nrlk Slf^dt. Enaiini^ accountability uf teachers. T^ Hin¬ 
du 27.1.97. 

Aron, C L, Need to enhance teachers' competencies. The 
Hii^ 2B.1.97 

Awastftt Jitender. Honing out tochers' skills. 7)>e Tribune 

20.1.97. 

Ealasundaram. S N. A call fur teacher accountability. The 
Hin^ 7.1.97. 

Bhai^ri, J 1C Teachers like teachtng. The Trflntne 6 1.97. 
Natanjan. S. Demands of the noble proi^iun. The Hindu 
7.K97. 

Prakash Ran. S. The (cachiitg-leaming prucess. The Hindu 
2M.97 

Sharma, D P N Teaching: Service to humanity. The Hindu 
mi.97. 

Shartna, Pmtim Teaching English speaking in India. The 
Aaaaui Tribune 11.1.97 

COUNSELLING A GUIDANCE 
Dinesh Kumar. How to get a TV gib^ The TrfbuM 6.1.97 

How to prepare for group discussion. The 

Tribute 20.1.97 

Varadan, MSS. Training tipportunihes for career building 
Tba Hindu 18.197 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Saraswatht. S Five decades of social science research: A 
pmpective The Hindu U.t 97 

educational technology 

Auddy. Afthia. CU (Calcutta University) - see me option. The 
Telaq^mfA 13.1 97. 

Babu. Hemant Will we see a hiturv shocks The Pioneer 

20.1.97. 

Jatema. H S. Welcome to the world uf Internet. The Tribune 

16.1.97. 

Kothiyat Ktmank The medium is the message The PloiietT 

20.1.97. 

Mahaiarv ^lUvit of informatinit The Pioneer U.1.97. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 
Deep# and Sri Rema. EANTCET: How leak-prtuif is die fu*w 
prr^uaU Decoan Chroeiicle 29.1.97. 

QUESTION pepers (Editorial). Free Preas Journal 

21.1.97. 

^ttkla, Saurabh. Exaoninh^ the system. Indlui Bxpreas 

11.1.97. 

VenketechaU Iyengar, K S. Reforms in examinations. 
OKcnnHemld 12.1.97. 


EGONObCCS OF EDUCATKM 

Amrik Singh. Soaring fees Se faulty system. Deccan Herald 

26.1.97. 

JhunJhunwala, Bharat. Make education an investment. Tlte 
Pioneer 15.1.97. 

Nambath, Suresh. Earn while you learn. The Hindu 6.1.97. 
Sen Gupta, Mandint. Placements 97. The Economic Times 

19.1.97. 

LIBRARIES A BOOKS 

Manigandam, 1 K. Maintaining personal libraries. The Hin¬ 
du 14.1.97. 

Misra, Deba Prasad. Book, book fair and society. The Assam 
Tribune 7.1.97. 

Ranchan, Renee. Read me I The Hindustan Times 15.1.97. 
Saraswathi, S- "Publish or perish?" The Hindu 21.1.97. 
SORRY STATE of libraries. (Editorial) The Tribune 4.1.97, 
Varalakahmi, R S R. University library service. The Hindu 
21.) 97. 

Wheeler, Sara. Read riding hood. The Telegraph 17.1.97. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION A SPORTS 
Santosh Reddy, K. Sports school with a prumise. Deccan 
Chronicle 12 1.97. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Bhagwa ti, Simanta. Emancipating them all. The Assam Tri¬ 
bune 18.1.97. 

ELEMENTARY A SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Jo&hua, Anita. Parents' nightmare : And more. The Hindu 

6.1.97. 

Pal, R M. Primarv education: The odd sublet. Deccan Her¬ 
ald 12.1.97. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION A AREA STUDIES 
Jaspal Singh. Education mess in Punjab. The Tribune 

31.1.97. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
Chopra, Mannika and Bhattachai^, Swati. One step for¬ 
ward. The Telegraph 13.1.97. 

INSTITUTIONAL PRCM^E 

Madhav, Vijay. House of parallel research : Institute for 
Social and Economic Change, Bangalore. Deccan Herald 24.1.97. 

Maheshwari, Belu. Arts college in state of drift : Covt Col¬ 
lege of Art, Chandigarh. The TrfbuiM 13.1.97. 

Nigam, M L. The making of a university; Osmania Universi¬ 
ty. Deccan Qironide 26.1.97. 

Sharma, Manoranjan. Tezpur University completes three 
years. The Assam Tribune 21.1.97. 

Pandey, Deepak Kumar. DU (Delhi University) turns 75' 
The Hindustan Thnes 29.1.97. 

BIOGRAPHICAL PROFILE 

Bharali, SaiUjananda. Carl Suigam : The c.pt^al scienust. 

The Assam Tribune 12-1.97 

Kamchandran, X, An innovative teadien DtSSKajagup^lan. 
The Hindu 27.1.97. 

Sen, Sunanda. Bhabatosh Daita. The Economic Times 
2B.1.97 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


KUMAUN UNIVESary 

NAINHAL 

are invited on f^in pe* 

g er lor ^ foibwii^ lonporuy poete in • 
finwced Res^rdt Pro^^ entikMi 
“T h yto ch qikal Inv^tiytk^ of warntt 
HiBMlafUt Bryo^iytn" 

1. Rm u di Sctottot 

M.Sc. FKD. in Boteny widi consis¬ 
tently good acsdemic record and spe- 
citltutton in Bryology with reseaitih 
experience in ii) Bryophyte taxono¬ 
my. (iO Field collections in Kuouun 
HimaUya. Rs300tH500-»125« DA^ 
R5.6OO HRA4RS.200 Hill Alknvance. 

2. JJLF. (Chmiatiy) 

M.Sc. Organic Chenustry widt good 
academic record. R».2500>2800-* 
RS.400HRA. 

3. Technical Aaaiatam (Ot cudaU y ) 
M3c. Organic Oiemtscry %nth expe¬ 
rience of handling sophisticated in- 
stnimcnis. Rs.l400-2600+Rs.2SO 
HRA. 

The applicattoiB be sent to E>r. Gin 
BaU Pant, Principal Investigator. Bouny 
Dept, Kumaun Utuversity, 03 B. Campus. 
Maiaital 

The last dstr for receipt of applka- 
tuMM is Blat March. 1997. 

Girl Bala Pant 

PRINCIPAL INVESnCATOR 


SBEE CHTTRA mUNAL 
INSTITUTE FOE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES A TECHNOLOGY, 
THIRUVANANTHAPURAU-495 Oil 

(Aa Inatitttte of Nadoiial tepoT' 
*anf» oBdcr CovemBiCtti of India wldi 
Ae Matna of Univcnlty and nniqac faa- 
mrc of eondxIidBg Biomadical Engtaear- 
ing and Tcdmology wlA patitBt care 
aorvica te advaticad ^ad^lttaa). 

AdnJ4o.P A A.n/4/SSC/SCniiKT/9« 
Dated 22.01.1997 

Af^lications are invited Aom Indian 
OdMia for the imdemwntiofted poate »o 
as to i^ch the undersigned <m or behire 
IS.03.1997 on plain paper wiA bio-data, 
pasaptnt uze photogra^ and xerox cop- 
ka (rf certi^^tea fo prove qualifu^ 
tkm and experience. 

l.AaaoeUtc Profeaaor in Nenro* 
aniger y: Upper age tanii 45 years as 
OR ».01t997. Sc^ of Pay Ra. 4100- 
I^-4S50-190^300/- 

QaeUBcatlMi A SxpeHnaoe: Four 
youa of teadiic^ md/oi research ex- 
p«ieooe after M.Qt tn die spcciaUfy 
or Ha equivalent qnahficetkm ht dw 


tese <d 2-)rear coone ^ dtree yMia 
eiqiertence after M.Qi. in dte case of >• 
year counte or nine yean experience 
after MBK wiA M.Qt. in die case trf 
direct S-yeer coune. 

2.AaaiMaiit Profenon bi Meuraio|y, 
Nettroeurgery A Cardio>VaacuIw 
Ihorack Sttfgery-. Upper age limit 40 
years as on 28.(^1997. Scale of Pay 
RS.3500-12S-4500/- 

ChuttfiflBtkMi A Eicpe rte nee : One 
year of teediing and/or research ex¬ 
perience after DM/M.Ov *s die case 
OMy be. or its e<|uivaJent quaNfkadon 
in ^ spedahty ctmeemed in the aae 
<d 2«year course OR DM/M-Qt in the 
case of ^-year couric OR 6 yean after 
MBBS wiA DM/M.a\ in the case ot 
dirvet S-y«ar counc. 

3 Aeatetant ProfMeors in Radiology, 
Anaestfcaaiotogy: Upper age limit 40 
yMn as on 20.021997. Scale of Pay 
9x^500-125-4500/- 

Qualificfttioo A Expertenee : Thiee 
years of teachii^ and/or research ex¬ 
perience after t^tttfting the requisite 
poste'eduate qualificetfon MP in the 
rqteciality concerned 

In the case of PosMoctorsl cettiheete 
holders of this htstitut* in A n seatfaeaia 
and Radk4o|^. one year duradem of 
die course wiU be considered as teach- 
ir^research experience. 

Note: Must have e medke) qtsallfi- 
cation Indued in the ladfan Medh 
eel Cotutdl Act 19S4 and Reglaira- 
don wldt the Cemral/State Medical 
Regiatratioc Coundl for IM abort 
poate. 

f .Sdentte^E fffochemiatry): Scale of 
Pay Rs.4l0O'125-48SO-15O-53O0/' 

Qualification A Experience : A hist 
dass in MSc. (Biochcatistry) wifo 12 
years of R A D expcrtencc or Fh.D in 
Bio-chemistry wiA 8 ycais of R A D 
experience in the atea of Thrombosis. 
Job Desqiption: The Scieatisi is ex¬ 
pected lo Imd programmes related lo 
Blood-Ms ’rUl interactfon, dfvelof> 
meni of biological products for 
commercialiaatkm. 

S Setendst-C (Microbiology): Upper 
age Umit 35 years as ini 284^.1997. 
Scale of Pay 8». 3000-100-3500-125- 
4500/- 

QBaUfleatkM A Experlenet: A fim 
class in MiSc Microbiology wiA 4 
years of R A D exp e rton te or PltD ta 
Xficniblok^ ares, fob Ptt criptiog: 
The Sdendst is to moniKN Udeirdcn 
teid bnf^cment sterility a M i nance in 


devtecs astd implants, infeedem in ud- 
mail and inidate programeMs to de- 
vek^ related biomedical products. 

5.SdtMlti>C (lioteciBKdmy): Uppte 
age limit 35 years aa on 2B.02.t997. 
Scale of Pey Rs.3000-100-35a0-125- 
4500/- 

Qualificattoo A Experience : A first 
class M.Sc in Biotechncilogy with 4 
yean of R A D experience OR Ph.D in 
Bfoteduudogy. Jw Dasc ri pdim; The 
Scientist is to inidate pr^rs a wne s on 
cell-matmial itneracdon and cc^ineer 
cella lor dte deveJopnwiu of tecnsedl- 
cal products. 

6.SeiMttlst-C (UodiemlBtary/Mokctt- 
lar Biology): Upper age hmit3S ymn 
ason 2B.02.1997.Scale of Pay Rs..foOO' 
100^3500-125-4500/- 

QnaliAcodon A Experi enc e : A fint 
dass M.Sc in Biochemisdy snd/or 
Molecolai Biology wid\ 4 yean of «x> 
pertenceOR nt.D tn the speciality, fob 
Descriptionr Has to interact between 
the Hospital arto die BMT wing of the 
Institute tn cUnicaL ultra structural 
fefoctrein mkroacopfo) and hJatodMsn- 
ical studies in epilepsy and other neu¬ 
rological disordtrs in particular 

General CondidoH 

All poste carry allowances si Cemra) 
Coverranenr rates NPA at Central Gov¬ 
ernment rate will be granted to Btedical 
personnel. The academic staff ivcniited 
will be eligible for addition of upto 5 years 
ID die quaiif3ring service for pension m ac¬ 
cordance with the rules of thr Institute. 

Age. qualification and experience 
relaxabk in exceptional cases. 

Shoittiating (d applications will bv 
done on the basts of qualification and 
krgth of relevant experience ai^ dtrre- 
fore all minimum qualified candidates 
may nert be celled tor interview 

A penal vaUd for I year will be pre¬ 
pared and aj^iatmeiu ^l be made sub- 
Icct to avaUability of vacancy/require¬ 
ment. 

PeracMis wtkfcifq); under Ccntral/Staie 
C ovemm ent or In a PuUk Sector Uodar- 
laking abonld stAndt didr appUcadems 
dum^^ fm^er rhannd. 

Any attraqM to influtHiee dte Selec¬ 
tion Committee or die htsiitute direedy or 
todtracUy will dtequatify dte candidate. 

In all metten pettaliti^ to dUa ad- 
vcitiscnam. die dwlritm ot the Institute 
dull be foal and bUkUng. 

mscTcm 
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^BIRLA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

MESRA : RANCHr-635215 

(Deemed University) 

^ ADMISSIONS NOTIFICATION 1997 

The Entrance Examination (or Admission to 
^ ^ M^^BacSalor^o^AfchUM^ura ?^YwafCourse. 

(2) Bachelor of Engineering (4 Yeara) Course In Civil, Computer Science, Electrical and Electronics, 
Electronics and Communication, Mechanical, Production Engineering & Polymer Engineering. 

(3) Bachelor of Pharmaceutical Sciences (4 Yaera) Couraa. 

(B) Pi^SXGBAPUA TE DEGREE COURSES : 

h M.B.A. (Maatar of Businaaa Administration) Z Yrs. Full-Time Course and 3 Yrs. Part-Time Course. 

Ill M.C.A. (Master of Computer Application) 3 Yrs. FuK-Time Course and 4 1/2 Yrs. Part'Time Course. 

Uh M.Sc. (Master of Information Science) 2 Yrs. Fud-Time Course. 

>v} M.Sc. (Master of Blo-Medlcal Inatrumenfatlon) 2 Yrs. Full-Time Course. 

(C) p6sT GRADUATE DIPl^OMA COURSE : 

(I) D.C.A. (Diploma In Computer Applications) i Yrs. Full-time Course 1 1/2 Yrs. Part-Time Course. 

Will be held on May 24th and 2$lh 1 997 at the lotlowtng cBntras: 

Agra, Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Bangalore, Bareilly. Bhagalpur, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Chandigarh, Oehradun, Delhi. Ohanbad, Guwahatl, Ghaziabad, Gorakhpur, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jamshedpur, 
Lucknow. Madras, Muzaffarpur, Nagpur. Patna, Ranchi, Trivandrum, Varanasi and Vl)ayawada provided 
tufficlenf number of eandldafes opt for the proposed centres. 

ELIGIBILITY: 

FQR. LmD£B-GB A PUAT£^gm!RS£5 

(I) Bachelor of Architecture ; I Sc.yi0-*^2 or equivaleni with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics. 

{2| Bachelor of Engineering : I.Sc./l0^2 of equivalent with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics. 

(3) Bachelor of Pharmaceutical Science : I Sc./10-f 2 or equivalent with Physics. Chemistry and Biology. 

The students opting tor 5 years Bachelor of Architecture course are required to appear in a Aptitude Test for 
Aichiteciure in addition to papers m Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry. 

Maximum age hmit (or admission m undergraduate course is 21 years as on 1.10.1997 relaxable by 5 years in case 
qI SC'ST candidates 

FOR P0SIi».RA0UAI£.e-0gBS£S 

(i) M.B.A. Master of Busineas Administration) ; Full-Time Course 2 years and Part-Time Course 3 years. Graduate 
tC-i2*3 system) m any discipline with at least 50^* aggregate marks at graduate level. For Part-Time students i 
ir addition 3 years experience m a reputed firm after graduation is necessary. I 

(II) M.C.A. (Matter of Computer Applications): Fuli-Time Course 3 years and Part-Time Course 4 1/2 years. | 
Graduate {10«24>3 system) with Mathematics'Stattstics as one o( the subjects obtaining atleast 50% aggregate 
marks at graduate level For Part-Time students in addilior\ 3 years experier^ce in a reputed firm after graduatiort 
IS necessary 

(ill) D.C.A. (Diploma In Computer Applications) : Full-Time Coursel year and Part-Time Course 1 1/2 years. 
Graduate system) m ariy discipline with Mathematics/Statislics >n 10^2 level with at least 50% aggregate 

marks al graduate level For Part-Time students m addition one year experience in a reputed firm after graduation 
iS necessary 

(Iv) M.Sc. (Master of Information Science) . FuM-Time Course of 2 years. Graduate (104-2-f3 system) in any 
dESCipime with atieast 50% aggregate marks at graduate level. 

(v) M.Sc. (Maatar of Blo-Medlca1 Instrumentatlort) : Two years programme with six months internship in hospital. 

B Sc (10>24.3 system) wtih at (east 50% aggregate marks at graduate level with Mathematics/Biology as one of 
the subjects. 

Those appearing al the various qualifying examination are also eligible The selected candidates will however, be 
required lo produce Ihe qualifying examination result by the end of September. 

Application forms tor the above programmes can be obtained by post on non-re(undabte pre-payment of Rs. 150/- 
(Rupees One Hundred fifty only) by crossed Indian Postal Order/Bank Demand Draft, Payable to 'BIRLA INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY*. Mesra, Ranchi, The request should accompany a self addressed envelope of size 26x12cm. 
affixed with postage stamps of Rs. 3/- (Rupees Three Only) clearly mentioning on the envelope the form required i.e. 
B, Architecture/B.Engin#oring/B Pharmaceutical Science/M.B.A/M.C. A./D C.A./M.Sc. (information Science)/ M.Sc. fSio- i 
Medical Instrumentation) as (he case may be. The last date for obtaining Ihe forms by post is 16th March 1997 and 
from Institute cash counter is 3fst March 1997. Application nriateriai will be sent by ordinary post under certificate of 
gosling and tnsttluta wilt not be responsible (or any postal delay/loss in transit. 


_ 


Such N R.l. students must apply on the prescribed form obtainable from the Institute by sending non refundable 
Bank Draft of U.S. $ 50 in favour of Birla institute of Technology. Ranchi. INDIA before 15th June, 1997 AND must 
have passed ;■ 

(I) i.SC/lO-F2/ Xil standard /'A' level or any other examination which is recognised by the Association of Indian 
Universities equivalent there to with Physics, C^hem/stry and Mathematics/Biology with a minimum of 60% Marks in 
aggregate lor UNDER GRADUATE COURSES. 

(li) Graduate (t0-r2+3 system) in any discipline or any other examination which is recognised by A.I.U. equivalent 
thereto as mentioned above for POST GRADUATE COURSES. 

Note :- In case of any laaal dlaputa concarning Entrance Taat, 1997, the same will be subject to the jurisdiction 
of Ranchi Bench of the Patna High Court. 


B.I.T., Mesra. Ranchi, 
ate : 24th Dacambar 1996. 


RHlZ/BJim**? 


Co-ordinator Entrance Examination 
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Foundation for Innovation and 
Technology Transfer 

Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi 



An Indusiry-instituie Interface Or^anisaiion 



Orylfrti—ni 

S 0 np h» (NDLViTINSTnXTC OF TECHNOLOG V. DP.Ifl 
Scmificaad ImhohMi Rcseacfc Onpninban (SWOh icuogm*ed h%' 
DSOl 

Adwimivciy «d FoMcaBy IndquadM of te F^KM lonnae 
SdfSnilMBihfc CooBBonl ethos drrm ad ao»i«oftmnkjhg 
ftfmtrs fiaaee IITO Ftcnby EapstHC ad Facdna 
Secadary MmTci Other AeaikBac «a PtufeSMonU Orfaaaoes 
ad Experts 

Siak wiidcM 10 ladwtry 


Raagc of Activitin .... 

Transfer ctf fcdmiog> icfemglt' psv>a R A Du«i|wt» 

Research ^rtacnlup wfih Udna> ira Tedmotoo dcvdcifmem md ttr 
coBwneve*] applKatKa 

lac^attvc P r i Wem Sotvstp CattuiJ4a0cy wnh laduftr) Gisda 

HRD and tnwmf, drougb dievt cratrm and iachndof[> apdtfe ^ a i i fwana 

iBfcrnam !:d|ipon Scrvccs lo mdustiy ad RA!) C)rgaiiilion» 

Ncooal Cove fca f ndai Cl>ROM tln ud B M P a op by Nl.'vS ^ T, r>S1 R 
ftirvidfliR actoi io dK vrsy of sfiocalned c^Dipment and eeatnl fectiuiei 
■Kh a Video rrograimr hUkvi, I.^Kntane&. Central \CQrtjhiv> 


Contact Addmi; 

Or. AJC Sangupto 
Maa^jaf DirecTor 

riiMililiin far ■■■inritioa ntf Tcckaoloty Truder (FITT) 
luUu iMtindc ef Ttckaolao (IIT) 

Has Kkai, Ncn Detti -1 IS OK 

Telephows : 6157762.666979, (Ban. 7064, 70*5.7067) 
Teta ; 031-730*7 IITD IN, Fk : 91 -1 H>*51169 
e-mail: KngupU@fiR.>itd.en)eLm 


FobMcd by SDTINDER SINGH, am bebalfof Ibe Anodatkn of lB<au lialrcnlllei, AIU Bone, 16 Kada Man, New Ddbl-I 
Gfl»: AimtDO. nabce: 32m». 323230S, 3231429,3232390,3231097 ad 3231435. Fu: 0114236103 Tda: 31-661*0 AIV IN 
MM by NardUn AdM (F) Ld. It Nircbetn Pibam, l-tn, Jkwdcwdaa exoaraa, New IMkl.|IOOS5. TeL S191S7 
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But for the patronage of the )>uRjab Government 
and the Govt, of India (particularly flie Ministries of 
Rehabilitation and Education) and the Bberal grants 
made by them and the University Grants Ctanmis- 
sion, the University would not have been able to 
rehabilitate itself and devek^ to its present dimen¬ 
sions. 

Teaddag Departmaati It Pragninines 

In its fiftieth year the Pait^b University has 
today more than fifty Teachii^ Dr^iartinenls and 
Ceivtres on the Campus at Chandigarh functioning 
under eleven Faculties and over 100 affiliated col¬ 
leges. Prominent among the teaching departments/ . 
Centres, Schools and institutes which have contrib¬ 
uted to its magnificient growth include : 

Ancient Indian History, Culture & Archaecdo- 
gy. Economics, Gandhian Studies, Geography, Guru 
Nanah Sikh Studies, History, Library & Information 
Science, Mass Communication, Philosophy, Politi¬ 
cal Science, Psychology, Public Administration, So¬ 
ciology, University Business School, Fine Arts, Ind¬ 
ian Theatre, .Music, Physical Education, Education, 
Chemical Engineering tc Technelogy, Central Asian 
Studies (Chinese and Tibetan Languages). 
Dayanand Chair for Vedk Studies, Guru Ravi Dass 
Chair of Sant Sahitya Studies, English, French, Or¬ 
man, Hindi, School of Panjabi Studies (encompass¬ 
ing Panjabi Literature, Bhai Vir Singh Chair, Sheikh 
Baba Farid Chair and Panjabi lexicography}. Rus¬ 
sian, Sanskrit, South Indian Languages, Urdu and 
Persian, Vishveshvaranand Vishwa Bandhu Insti¬ 
tute of Sanskrit and Indological Studies. Hoshiar- 
pur. Department of Laws. University Institute 
Pharmaceutical Sciences, Anthropology, Biochem¬ 
istry, Biophysics, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Micrdjiology, Physics, Statistics, Zo¬ 
ology, Biotechnology, Centre for Computer Science 
and Applications, Central Instnunenlation Labora¬ 
tory AJniversity Science InstruRVnlation Ontre (re¬ 
cently upgraded by the UGC to Level-UI with a 
provisicHi of additional funds. Regional Sophisticat¬ 
ed Instrumentation Centre, Department of Evening 
Studies and Department of CotropondeiKe Stud¬ 
ies. 

The eofutieftce that this University enjoys steins 
from the excdlence and its high standard of re¬ 
search and teaching. The departments trf Mathe¬ 
matics, Geciogy, Chemistry and Physics enjoy the 
statw of Centres of Advanced Studie. TheUniver- 
sity Institute Phannaceutical $denus, Uiuvenity 
Bminew School and Ae departments of Zoology, 


Statistics, (^eogyaphy, Edibatton.Anthropoloig'and 
Sociology have been sdected under Ae Special As¬ 
sistance programme (SAP) of the University Grants 
Commission. The departmoits of Physics, Chemis¬ 
try, Geology, MaAonatics Pharmacy (University 
Institute of Pharmaceutical Sciences) and Zoology 
have got recognition and financial assistance both 
from the UGC and Ae Department erf Science and 
Technology, Govt of India, under Ae Infrastructure 
Development Programme (COSIST). 

A addition to Ais, s^eraf d^rartments fike 
University Institute oif Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
University Business School, Political Science, 
Gandhian Studies and Sociology have got special 
research grants for Ae development (rf new thrust 
areas in the subject. Other centres established on Ae 
campus include Energy Research Centre, Popula¬ 
tion Research Centre, Regional Resource Centre. 
Centre for Adult and Continuing Education k Ex¬ 
tension and Centre for Women’s Studies and Devel¬ 
opment. 

The Academic Staff College established in T987, 
organises Orientation and Refresher Courses for col¬ 
lege and university teachers. Besides being Ae 
schooling centre under the aegis of the UCiC, the 
University has also conducted AlCTE-sponsored 
teacher Aduction Programmes for university and 
college teachers in Pharmacy, Engineering and Man¬ 
agement. TheNorth-Westem Regional Centre of Ac 
Adian Council of Social Science Research Lsahub of 
academic activities- The DST is sponsoring Super¬ 
computing and Visualization to enhance communi¬ 
cation network facilities and also to make passible 
super cennputing requiring high-end computation 
specially tor scientific purposes. Vocational courses 
in Biotechnology. Computer Applications, etc at Ae 
fint degree level have else been mlrodticed al the 
Campus during this session forming part of Ae syl¬ 
labi ^ B.Sc. (Hons. School). 

A recarf years, the University has also intro¬ 
duced Master’s Programmes in Biotechnology. 
Compula Applications, Defence k Strategic Stud¬ 
ies, International Business, Finance k Control and 
M.Tech. in Instrumentation. 

A pursuit of quality teaching and research in 
Biotechnology k Instrumentation, the Uidveruty 
signed memoranda of undersAnding with Ae Insti¬ 
tute of Microbial Technology and Ae Central Scien¬ 
tific Astruments Organisation. The Coitral Instru- 
mematiem Laboratory, University Science Instru- 
meniaticm Centre and Regional Sophisticated A- 
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stTumentation Centre are doing remarkable job by 
catering tothe needa of the scientific community in 
ther^cnt. 

A Coaching Centre fee training of SC/ST and 
other categories of students for the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative SCTvices has been set up in the University. 

Our students continue to do well in various 
fidds and die fact is substantiated by the UPSC 
examination analysis. A large number of students of 
this University are I.A.S. Officers, eminent Profes¬ 
sors in India and abroad, and are holding envious 
positions in public and private places. 

Coatiaaiag Education h Extension 

Extension being the third dimension of educa¬ 
tion, this University is among the few in the country 
which has translated into action the priority in the 
new National Policy on Education to adult educa¬ 
tion by introducing programmes of adult education 
for illiteracy eradication in many affiliated colleges 
besides providing incenHves to srudents for partici- 
paHon in adult illiteracy eradication programme 

Faculty Achievements 

The faculty has more than twenty Fellows of the 
Indian National Science Academy; Nehru Fellows, 
UGC National Fellows, National l,ecturers; winners 
of prestigious medals like S. Ramanujam Medal, 
S I. Hora Medal, S N. Singh Medal, L. Rama Rao 
Medal; Bhatnagar Awardees, Arjuna Awardees; 
and. Members of Sahitya and Lalit fCala Akademies. 
Others have been Presidents of their professional 
bodies at home and abroad Many have won Young 
Scientists Awards, Career Awards and Hari Om 
Trust Prires. 

Architectunl U Engineering Activities 

The Panjab University is one of the few Indian 
universities, which possess its own architectural 
and engineering cell Designed initially by Pierre 
Jeanneret, under the guidance of Le Corbusier, the 
campus of the University has been scientifically 
planned and aesthetically laid out. It has been di¬ 
vided into zones — the teaching area beirtg in the 
norfii. Themassive University Secretariat is not only 
the nerve-centre of the campus, but also of a large 
number erf atfiliated colleges. There are six hostels 
for men and four for women students. TheA.C.Joshi 
Library, the Gandhi Bhawan, the Student Centre, 
file Prof. P.N. Mehra Botanical Garden, the Fine 
Arts Museum, the Open-Air Theatre, the University 
Auditorium, the Bhai Ghanayia Ji Health Centre, 


the Swimming Pool, sprawling play grounds, the 
N^ru Gymnasium and Sports Complex, file Guest 
House Complex of the ICSSR Regional Centre, the 
Staff Club, the Faculty House, the Post Office, the 
State Bank of India, the Shopping Centre, Schools 
for children — all these make it a' self-sustained 
township. 

Library 

The Library of the University is the pieoe ie 
remtma of its academic life. It is housed in a mag¬ 
nificent multi-storeyed building which is air-condi¬ 
tioned. It has aboilt 5.87 lakh volumes, including a 
fine collection of reference books. The Library re¬ 
ceives about 800 current periodicals covering al¬ 
most all disciplines and has a gexxi collection of 
back volumes of journals. In-house Reprographic 
and E-Mail facilities are available. In its pursuit of 
modernisation plan with focus on computerisation, 
collection development and infrastructure strength¬ 
ening like the NICNET system, the Panjab Universi¬ 
ty Library is linked to the global super highway — 
the Internet. In addition, there are departmental 
libraries and a library cell, main library, maintained 
by ICSSR for use of social scientists. 

He^Care 

The University Health Centre caters to the med¬ 
ical needs of the students, staff and their families 
free of cost. There are five full time doctors in addi¬ 
tion to consultants and specialists and sufficient 
paramedical staff. 

Student Wdfare 

The establishment of the Department of Student , 
Welfare at this University has been a pioneering 
step in the field of organising and coordinating var¬ 
ious student services/activities ensuring thereby 
the maintenance of proper academic atmosphere on 
the campus. There is a provision for award of Cul¬ 
tural scholarships and for grant of financial aid to 
the needy students. The welfare of foreign students 
on the campus is locdced after by the Dean of Foreign 
Students and in each college in Chandigarh by their 
own adviser. The Department of Alumni Relations 
keeps in touch with the alumni and endeavours to 
fester links among the alumni themselves. 

The University InfOTinalion and Advisory Bu¬ 
reau, under the charge of the Dean td University 
Instruction, disseminates information to students 
for higher studies abroad. An Emplo 3 fment Infor- 
matiem k Guidance Bureau of the Government of 
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India, provides information and guidatKe-to the 
students about esnployineftt avenues, in the choice 
of ctntnes and careers keying in view their apti¬ 
tude. 

^KHla Activities 

The University has produced many outstand¬ 
ing spcHtsmen and sports womot of national and 
international fame. The Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad Trophy instituted by tiie Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion in 19% to be awarded annually to the Universi¬ 
ty winning the largest nurabo- of inter-university 
toumamoits and contributing the largest number of 
players for the national and international competi¬ 
tions, has beo) wtm by the f^njab University eleven 
times. 

The D^rartmoit df Youth Welfare of the Uni¬ 
versity has been coordinating student activities of 
The University teaching departments and its affiliat¬ 
ed ccdteges with a view to channelising fruitfully 
their latent potentialities into creative and construc¬ 
tive diiections. 

Pabtialiing House A Public Rdatiou 

The University also maintains a publishing 
house of its own, known as the Publication Bureau, 
serving the world of scholarship and the student 
community by producing selected learned works 
and textbooks for students. There is also a Universi¬ 
ty Press, which caters to the printing needs of difier- 
em otikes and departments. The ETepartmoit of Pub¬ 
lic Relations & News Magazine looks after the pub¬ 
licity of various activities and functions. 'The FU 
News’, is a house jouniat, which aims to project the 
corporate image of the University departments and 
colleges. 

Affiliated laatitatMSH 

Besides numoous teaching departments on the 
campus, the University has under its umbrella, 104 
affiliated ccdleges. Out of this number, the Universi¬ 
ty imparts instruction in 83 colleges in Arts, Science, 
Onnnwree ic Humanities and there are 21 profes- 
suHial colleges imparting education in Engineerii^ 
Medical, Ayurve<& SjMon of Medicine, Ctaital Sur- 
goy. Nursing, Architecture and Home Science. The 
numba of students appearing in University Annual 
examinatimi is around 1,40,0(KI, examinations fOT 
whom are ccaulucted in over 280 examination cen¬ 
tres spread over Punjab, Chandigarh, Haryana t 
Dethi. A large number of students appearing in the 
university examinations are from the Depattmoit of 
Correspondence Studies whkh in^>arts instruction 


throu^ correspmidence. 

Fifteen affiliated colleges selected by die UGC 
undtf die Schene of Vocadonalisation of Educa¬ 
tion, are imparting instnictkai in several vocational 
subjects i.e., Advetlslng,- Sales Promotion A Sales 
Management; Biotechn^c^; Computer Applica¬ 
tions; Electiiral Equipm«it A Maintenance: Func¬ 
tional English, Functional Hindi; Industrial Fish A 
Fisherin; Office Management A Secretarial Prac¬ 
tice: Seed Technology; Tax Procedures A Practices. 

Futaienaaa 

The future vision of the University, in view of 
certain vital trends emerging in the academic scene 
in the on-going socio-economic transformation in 
the country, is to provide for more facilities includ¬ 
ing easy access to knowledge, to the students and 
the Acuity. Keeping this in view the University has 
earmarked sites for the construction of (i) a Boys’ 
Hostel to be named as Dr. B.R. AmbedkarHall.Uiia 
Working Women’s Hostel for 100 working women 
withaDayCareCentre'f6rZ5children,(iii)a 'Alum¬ 
ni House’, besides a proposal to set up another 
School named ‘Dr. P.N. ChhultanI School of Tropi¬ 
cal Medicine' Ml the University Campus. In order to 
augment the modernisation programme, the A C 
Joshi Library of the University is ready with its 
computer network and shortly will start automat¬ 
ing its functions and services. The collection build¬ 
ing and infrastructure development programmes 
are nearing completion- To extend this rompu- 
terisation programme further, it has been decided to 
computerise, in the first instance, most of the exam¬ 
ination results of the University in a phased man¬ 
ner Keeping in line with the mrxlem concept of 
vocationalisation of education, several vocational 
and job-oriented courses have been inlrodured at 
the University campus and at its affiliated colleges. 

Other CoMributioaa 

The distinguished alumni and faculty members 
of the Pan)ab University ha ve ma de formidable con¬ 
tributions towards achieving excellence in educa¬ 
tion during the last five decades of this University. 
Pioneering works in the formula turn of science poli¬ 
cy, education and ev» the very establishment of 
National Laboratories, the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research; the Atomic Energy Ccannus- 
sion; Fine Arts, Lalit Kala and Science Academies in 
the country were poeeible on account of the vUioo 
and hard work of S.5. Bhatnagar, Anna Ram, DJ^. 
Wadia, G.C Chatterjee, MuIkRaj Anand, A.C. Joshi, 
Hazari Prasad Dwivedi and a host of otiier oninott 
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people associated wife the Panjab University. 

Continuing with its old excellent traditions, the 
present campus at Chandigarh has contributed im¬ 
mensely to the multifaceted growth of education 
and nation-building. During the 50 years of exist¬ 
ence of this University these lineages have extended 
to various disciplines. We think of the Nobel laure¬ 
ates like Hargobind Khurana and Abdus Salam and 
eminent and distinguished scientists like Birbal 
Sahni, Dewan Anand Kumar, M.R. Sahni, 
Vishwanath, P.N. Mehra, George Mathai, Hansraj 
Gupta, P.N. Chhuttani and others. We have to rec¬ 
kon with fee contributions made by the galaxy of 
these stalwarts who stand in the first rank of Indi¬ 
ans. One is reminded of the existence of Lai Chand 
Library of Vedic Knowledge and the establishment 
of an institution of Sanskrit and Indology at 
Hoshiarpur which is in the great tradition of our 
culture and bears the mark of its founder, Acharya 
Vish wa Bandhu. It is a well-known institute of Vedic 
studies and Sanskrit lexicography under the aegis 
of the Panjab University. The University has nur¬ 
tured the spirit of excellence in almost all fields of 
human resource development and is legitimately 
proud of the achievements of its alumni and faculty. 

Besides the scholars, scientists, and education¬ 


ists, the University has produced excellent adminis¬ 
trators, managers, policy planners, sport persons, 
adventurists and others who have given shape to 
our destiny and paved the way for the overall de¬ 
velopment of our country. Dissemination of knowl¬ 
edge, instilling the aspirations for excellent educa¬ 
tion, research and growth of human values have 
been the hallmarks of this University which has 
carved out a special niche in our country and is 
proud of its cogenetic heritage with our indepen¬ 
dence. 

The dedicated service tendered by the succes¬ 
sive Vice-Chancellors, members of the Senates, Syn¬ 
dicates and other bodies of the University and also 
the active support of fee public in general and edu¬ 
cationists of this part of the country and the teachers 
and administrators working in the University in 
particular have helped the University develop on 
sound educational lines and contribute significant¬ 
ly to national development. 

TheUniversity today epitomizes the confluence 
of academic endeavour, administrative effective¬ 
ness and systematic development. Over a period of 
time, it has not only survived and enlarged, it has 
emerged as a mighty seat of higher leamirtg and 
research in the country. 
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Restructuring Science Education 

New Challenges for Teadiers 


In the science based lechnological society ol to-' 
day, it is imperative to educate citizens about basic 
science, newer devdopmeftts and their consequen¬ 
ces in present and future contexts. There is a com¬ 
mon agenda of ‘science for all’ in the recent curricu¬ 
lar reforms undertaken by both the devdoped and 
devdc^ing countries, with emphasis on scicMific 
and technological literacy. This is a great departure, 
from the curricular reforms in die context d making 
science more academic with the primacy goal of 
preparing students for tertiary dlucation in science' 
subjects. Science is to be made accessible to all chil- 
droi with a view to devdoping better scientific and 
technological literacy. As ^of. A. Rahman, former 
Director, NIST ADS, said the concept literacy in In¬ 
dia is traditional. A majority of people do not read, 
write and understand science. In the context of liter¬ 
acy, the important issue is that all programmes of 
devdopment have scieitific content, which should 
beexplained to the people. Inadequacy or n<m-avail- 
ability of scientific iitfomvation to the concerned 
sections erf people has been the common factor of 
non-performance. In the context of science educa¬ 
tion, the National Policy on Education states that 
“science education prograiiune will be designed to 
enable the learners to acquire problem solving and 
decisiem making skills and to discover the rdation- 
ships with health, agriculture, industry and other 
aspects erf daily life. Every effort will be made to 
extend science education to the vast numbers who 
have remained outside the pale of formal educa¬ 
tion". 

ftow is it percehted? 

Science education is generally understood as 
what is formally taught in the name of science at 
schools and colleges. For others, it deals with sci¬ 
ence teacher training or teaching-learning processes 
in science. Broadly, it helps in developing under- 
standii^ of the nature and methods erf science and 
engaging in problem solving and scientific inquiry. 
In that sense scioit^ts are also sci«>ce education¬ 
ists. Bid it is a fact that science education has-be¬ 
come a specific domain, with a specific rea^rch 

’Erfoosfunaf surf CagtiHive PsgeMogisi, Himi BkMa 
Centre far Scienae Erfasstsm, Tsts fnsfrfsis of 
TuniamenM Research, MunAia- 400 OSS. 


community and a specific corpus irf knowledge (Crf- 
Peta, 1996). It is not a basic area of study but is 
rather a multipurpose emerging area with 
multidisciplinary character. Like other fields its 
atD6 are not suppoaed to be directed towards for¬ 
mal schcxding and trafiiiiig only but also to those not 
studying science. Not all students in science classes 
end up being scientists, but surely, they all have a 
right to a go^ science educatiim. There is also sci¬ 
entific and technological illiteracy among students 
and among science and tecluudc^ educate as a 
CMisequence of the high degree of specialization 
provided in the educational system, where scioice 
for the scientists has been seen as the goal of science 
and technology education (Bsaeria, 1994). The main 
task is how to educate people about science, so that 
they can-use th? knowledge in personal life? What 
are the methods that could be used and what are the 
factors that infiueiKre in this effort? A scientist once 
takes extra responsibility in this line, he could be a 
best educationist in science to serve the interests of 
society. Those teaching science are verfted with add¬ 
ed responsibilities as they influence the future sci¬ 
entists. But why scientists cannot play the role of 
upbringing the future scientists? Of course, the situ¬ 
ation cannot improve unless the scientists are given 
freedom to write on science and express their opin¬ 
ion. Then how a group of eminent scientists despite 
their conmnitment have been performing both as 
scientists and science educationists? Perhaps a per¬ 
sonal initiative! which others lack. This has left e»- 
tra responsibilities with teachers. Teachers are ex¬ 
pected to impart textbook knowledge as well as 
popularise science among students so that students 
can lake science to their doms. Formal organiza- 
tioiuil structures dedicated to pt^ularising scioice 
education are not strong enough to take away the 
burden of teachers. Mu^ Ih^efore, is expected of 
teachers which may not be fulfilled in school taking 
oOier constraints iitto consideration. The challenge 
before decisiem makers is how to structure science 
education system so that the people in a technical 
society could be sci«itifically literate to use science 
in day to day life. A change in approach to scierwe 
content and teaching is imperative. 

PraUasw tat SdeaceBducatiim 

The concern fw reftMming science education is 
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affected by the major factors of the necessity ci in¬ 
cluding tedinology with science for meaningful 
foaming; ccmstructii^ meaning for foamer; a real- 
wmld context for learning; re-emphasising science 
as human curiosity; and selecting basic concepts 
and processes (Baiuri«, 1994). In formal science ed¬ 
ucation, three major aspects, therefore, need a closer 
look — curriculum, teaching and system of evalua¬ 
tion. It remains a fact that science curricula and 
sjdlabi demand to be larger and larger day by day 
as science developments in scientific fidds take 
place at a rapid pace. The temptation to update 
curricula has led to more additions without dele¬ 
tions (Sehfsf, 1993). Despite calls from every comer 
for new framework in devising revised .curricula, 
the emphasis still continues to be on theory, con-* 
cepts and memorizing a lot of factual information. 
Understanding basic principles, methodology for 
and approach to problem solving and practical ap¬ 
plications of scientific knowledge to real life sifua- 
tions find little place. The science information pre- 
sotted in schools appears to have little impact cm 
the daily lives of students. Application of concepts 
to students or/and scxriety in general are omittecL It 
is assumed that impact and application will occur 
naturally. Most of the information included in sci¬ 
ence courses is justified because its acejuisition is 
considered necessary before the student enrols in 
the next science course. 

Even if a well devised curriculum is there, it 
does not guarantee effective teaching. Science teach¬ 
ing, like much of teaching in other subjects, does not 
endear students to science, does not arouse interest, 
encouragecuriosity or relate to things real or practi¬ 
cal, This is partly due to the fact that teachers nei- 
dter during their student days nor during their 
training get to foam or know of any other way of 
teaching science (Sehgal, 1993). Almost all science 
teadrers use textbook all the time. The text is used 
as source not catty of ideas and instructions but also 
for questions asked by the teacher as well as ques¬ 
tions to be used in examinations. Teachers view text 
as basic infonnaticNi which students must learn, 
hence restrict students' int^ests to a rigid course 
outline. Their teaching usually does not include any 
exploration, practice With formulating new expla- 
natirms in a creative manner. Even hands-on activi¬ 
ties are genaally set up to put students through a 
series of technical manipulations. Evaluation ia also 
based cm mastering text vocabulary and recalling 
information from textbex^ and lectures. There is 
hardly an i^poctunity to assess whether or not stu- 
detUs coin{Hdtend and can apfdy the knowledge 
they seem to have gained. Science is restricted to 


what occurs in the dassroom. It is rare tw science 
clanes to utilize any resources beyond the textbook, 
teacher and scieiwe room. 

Constructing Knowledge 

In recent years, there has been a shift in para¬ 
digm from positivism to ccmstructivism in science 
education because of knowledge exploration 
through technological development. Students come 
to classrocon with plenty of knowledge and con¬ 
struct their knowledge in the classroom according¬ 
ly. Sometimes their scientific knowledge gets misdi¬ 
rected . In order that students should construct accu¬ 
rate scientific kno wledge tiiey are to be given oppor¬ 
tunity to deal with materials to explore the condi¬ 
tions. Teacher has to base his/her classroom on 
constructivism, which could be the best component 
of the curricular reform movement in science educa¬ 
tion. Constructivists assert that all learning is an 
active process of constructing meaning. The active 
construction of meaning is facilitated when teachers 
create an environment that forces students to be 
physically and mentally prepared (Clough and Clark, 
1994). Resnick (1983) summarizes the characteris¬ 
tics of this new approach in three statements — (i) 
learners construct understanding, they do not sim¬ 
ply mirror what tiiey are fold or what they read, to 
understand something is to know relation^ps; (ii) 
bits of isolated information are forgotten or become 
inaccessible to memory; and (iii) all learning de¬ 
pends upon prior learning. Whether students do it 
correctly or not, the way they do and explain would 
show students’ prior ideas. When the errors pro¬ 
vide knowledge of students’ thinking, teacher is 
benefited for his professional development. On the 
other hand, students’ correct ideas will feedback for 
teachers’ professional satisfactiem. Once the teach¬ 
ers understand that they have not only to teach but 
also learn as how far students have learned from 
teaching, this attitude helps teachers to construct 
their knowledge of students. 

Teacher can construct students’ knowledge 
through creative input. Once students do something 
correctly, the teacher can fortify the exercise through 
a brainstnming technique. Now he can change some 
variables to raise some predictive questions. Stu¬ 
dents may fumble, but never stop to answer and 
explain the phenomenon. They will construct expla¬ 
nation based cm tiieir prior knowledge. Teacher will 
gel right opportunity to check the misccmceptions. 
Teacher can repeat the activities with variatiems on 
scone ccmcept till he gets convinced that students 
have leamt basic principles. Ward et ^ (1996) right¬ 
ly say that “simply presenting the ‘correct’ answer 
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rc^ students of d<.e of^iattunity to cMistract mean¬ 
ing and make ctaineetioRs betwem observatiau 
and concepts". StudoUs’ misctuKeptims ate not 
changed or even identified by answering questitau 
for them. Teachers must scdicit student input and 
use processittg questicms to reveal students* fhink- 
ir^ (Omtonio, 1990). Teacher-student interactiotts 
and pett interactions dictate the direction pursued 
in devdoping the concept. 

The discrepancy between students and teach¬ 
ers, students and students in fiteir explaiurtions chal- 
loige each one to go for additional activities. Stu- 
doits go on exploring the observatiroi and rdation- 
ships found in each other's activities. The teachtf 
can guide students to ccHistruct the real concept. He 
then can provide cpportunities for studoits to ap¬ 
ply the ccuicept to the new situations. As Gil-Perez 
(1996) states science learning is a conceptual change 
in three basic concepts — (i) an didtation phase of 
pupil’s ideas, nuddng them consdous of the plausi¬ 
bility and productivity d those ideas; (ii) a restruc¬ 
turing phaM, creating cognitive conflict, generating 
pupils’ dissatisfaction wifit fireir curroit ideas and 
preparing them for the inttoductkui of sdentific con¬ 
ceptions; and (iii) an application phase, giving op¬ 
portunities for using the new ccmceptions in differ¬ 
ent contexts and consolidating them. Providing a 
classroom enviroiunent that encourages coUabora- 
tion among students and betweoi teachers and stu- 
doits is an important component of a constructivist 
classroom environment. When teachers consistently 
use questions that probe, darify and explore the 
rdatioiahips between students’ prior experiences 
and iww classrocun experiences, students develop 
more accurate sdeiKe concept. The teachiitg strate¬ 
gy remains the organization of learning as a treat¬ 
ment of problematic situations that pupil can identi¬ 
fy as worth thiiddng about. Students in this class¬ 
room environment change from passive receptors to 
active learners responsible for fiveir own construc- 
tkut of mining. S^gal (1993) emphatically claims 
that— 

“a simple factor which can make a world of 
difference to and tramform sdence education... 
is the increased and mandatory use the most 
unusedandyetnKistversatileequipinentavail- 
aUe with all sdio(^ ai^ colleges in the cmmtry; 
die head aiuJ the two hands avaOabte with ev¬ 
ery student and teadier. The Reseat sytfem is 
largely based on hearing and watching... 
Stttde^ are rardy called upon to tise dieir 
hands to do smnediing practkal on their own 
and ev«i less firequenfly required to ei^age their 


heads to do thdr own diinUng. This has to 
change and one way of hdping it akmg would 
be to anange scime educatioti In such a way 
diat Uotaing is only by doing and doing is nec- 
enarily by die students dimnsdves e^er on 
didr own cu with help and guidance freon the 
teacher". 

Simparm (1963) while viewing essential ingre¬ 
dients cf science suggests that exploration and ex¬ 
planation dconains of science are to be incorpcHated 
into the fabric ot die curriculum and the teaching 
strategies, but die testing should be generated by 
the learner radiet than prescribed textbooks. The 
ihallenge for sdence teachers is how to help stu¬ 
dents effectively construct meaning. 

STS Appixwth 

With rapid deveh^nnents in scimee and tech- 
iicdogy, the key questions remain as to how to deve¬ 
lop mechanisms for effective application cf science 
and technology for national d^elopment and how 
to create a favourable technology climate. In science 
education, the primary goal has been to help learn¬ 
ers develcq) a substantiative understanding cd the 
nature of science. There have been calls more recent¬ 
ly for sodal relevance in sdence teaching. The slo¬ 
gan ‘environinciital education’ by all educationists 
means that teaching sdence shoiiid not just make 
the students aware of these environmental con¬ 
cerns, but should give them the necessary skills so 
that they will be able to do something when they 
leave die school/coU^e. The studaUs should be 
tau^it how they can be benefited by scimice after 
they leave school/allege, how real human needs 
can he satisfied by the sdentific knowledge they are 
being exposed to. This has led, in recent y«krs to the 
devefopment of Sdence-Technology-Society (STS) 
curriculum. STS is the teachiiq; and learning of the 
science in the context of human expeience, includ¬ 
ing the technological application of science. Sdence 
teaching via STS strategy begiiis with a societal con¬ 
text and indudes a consideratioii of technedogy. 
With the imroductioa of STS within die science cur- 
rkulum, helping studcMs to devdop an under¬ 
standing of the nature of S ft T and their interaction 
in society lias becente a conqileDneiitary goal of td- 
cncc instruction. 

STS is viewed as the teaching and laming cf 
sdence in die context of human experieiKe. tt repre¬ 
sents an appropriate sdence education (or all learn¬ 
ers. Central to the STS approach is a focus upcni 
indtvidiial learners. SludeM are often tnvdved in 
determining and developing directions for the 
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»Wdy. The STSaj^oach necessitates problem iden- 
Hflcation by individual students. Such problem 
identification intrinsically includes a multi- 
disciiriinaiy view (ysyer 6/ Utz, 1995). There are 
few problems that are r^ted cuily to sci^ce and 
likewise few problems only to one science disci¬ 
pline. For most problems exist In a total context. The 
STS apprMch using social issues as organizers for 
sci«ioe prbvides several advantages over the text- 
book-oriented organization such as providing a 
ready vehicle for utilizing rile more complete defini¬ 
tion oi science, a rationale for the search for infor¬ 
mation, etc. It resolves the major problems of science 
education such as excessive use of textbook, less 
justirication of information by use, less relevance to 
daily lives, teacher's self-style role, simple recall of 
information in evaluation. The potential of STS is 
that it can help educators reconstruct the science 
programme and the students'play central role in 
planning and carrying out the investigation. But 
science teachers may find the consideration of tech¬ 
nology to be a problem since most of their formal 
preparation was devoid of any work in technology. 
Science teachers are usually prepared in the pure 
sciences They find it difficult to start with society 
and move to technology. Their own expetiences in 
science dictate both their views of science and meth¬ 
od of teaching science. In this respect, teachers’ in- 
service training becomes much more important. Be¬ 
cause STS expects proficiencies on the part of teach¬ 
ers not only in dirierent disciplines of natural sci¬ 
ences but also in social sciences. One cannot expect 
such a broad base of knowledge amon^yteachers. It 
is therefore, necessary that attempts be made to 
enhance teachers' knowledge base through teacher 
training courses and through appropriate reading 
materials As Agarkar (19%) claims teachers are 
not at all well prepared for STS curriculum. The 
tMchers should be made a ware of all potential visu¬ 
al aids around them through which any principles 
of science can be easily demonstrated, ifow stan¬ 
dard questions often be modified fairly to relate to 
the local environment? How every lesson could be 
shown by solving the problems relating to real situ¬ 
ation? How science apparatus could be substituted 
under rite correct circumstances by the items used in 
day to day life? As Raju (1994) states “no teacher 
can honestly claim that he cannot do class experi- 
ments or demonstrations because tho'e is not enough 
equipment”. Once a large stock of low cost exp^- 
menti and examples have been compiled and dem- 
onstTMed in teacher training progTamine,Jhe teach- 
A can not oidy use them in d^, sometimes modify¬ 
ing riiem slightly, if needed, but also will get orient¬ 


ed to think of new examples keeping local availabil¬ 
ity in mind. 

An Integrated Approach 

One aspect of great importance for the advance¬ 
ment of science is the manner in which different 
disciplines come together for mutual support and 
more importantly give birth to wholly new fidds 
and disciplines. There has been another reform ef¬ 
fort emphasizing integration of teaching of individ¬ 
ual academic disciplines. The ways that science cur¬ 
ricula might be restructured to help students better 
understand the interaction and interd^>endence of 
organisms and events in the world. Understanding 
is to be based on the interrelationship of biological, 
chemical and physical principles to analyze the or¬ 
ganisms and events. It is assumed that science inte¬ 
gration if presented in meaningful contexts and cou¬ 
pled with appropriate pedagogical support will al¬ 
low students a better understanding of the world 
and help them learn effective problem solving skills. 
It will show the ways scientific principles interact to 
govern the operation of organism and events, and 
allow students to build useful conceptual under¬ 
standing. This approach has to be well illustrated 
through case studies. Of course, restructuring in 
this line requires a great deal of time and efforts and 
there will beiikelihood of less resources being avail¬ 
able to support this effort, a start could be made 
with teacher training programmes. In order to have 
students understand concepts in any discipline, 
teachers have to know how to incorporate aspects of 
other disciplines. 

Besides, the unity and interdisciplinarity among 
the natural sciences there is increasingly closer in¬ 
teraction between the basic and applied sciences, 
especially in engineering, agricultural and medical 
sciences. These interactions have led to a numb^ of 
applications of scientific discoveries in products and 
processes in use in various sectors of society. 

After the New Education Policy (1986), although 
attempt has been made to integrate different disci¬ 
plines of science, in the schod curricula, there is 
however, one area of interdisciplinarity that has 
remained relatively weak, that is, between the natu¬ 
ral sciences and social sciences. The effective study 
of disciplines like geography, anthropology, sociol¬ 
ogy and psychology undoubtedly requires an over¬ 
lap between natural and social sciences. With the 
increased permeation of science into society, it is of 
enormous importance that the interdisciplinarity 
that has been so productive in the natural sciences, 
should also grow more profoundly between the nat- 
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ural and social sciences. Sdoica snist be managed 
to meet societal needs and expectations. Sdenoe by 
itself may not o^r solutiims to dte majority of 
socio^tmomic problons. unless it takes itdo ac¬ 
count pobtical^ econmnic and social consid^ations. 
Science and technology, therefcurc, must build bridg¬ 
es with society and tend towards greater 
interdisciplinarity. To utkderstand better the mod¬ 
em demands and challenges, we should look at the 
complex interconnections between modem science 
and society and theectmomy. Kumar (1995) righdy 
caib tiir the mf^ratibn ofscientific cf^'pfines with 
arts, humanities and languages to be aUe to devd- 
op mote responsible future geuoations. There is. 
need to restmctuie the science and techitology edu¬ 
cation along more pragmatic lines. Giving a huituut 
face is indispensable to cultivate a proper appreda- 
don sciotce. It is important that sciettce sheds ofi 
its atKtoe and aloof exteriw, takes up humanistic 
crmcems, adopts devdr^inental perspectives of hu¬ 
manities and integrates its styles of discourse with 
those of arts and literature. 

Ccmdusloa 

The development of science education system 

has been a major policy concern since Independence. 
But it is yet to reach at everybody’s door. An exant- 
inadon of scieiKe educatum in terms of subject 
content and methods for the science based skills 
tells a poor story. The future demaitd for S Be T 
manpower is going to be for knowledge based 
skilled work force. There is need for a major 
modtftiisadon programme for science educadon.. 
At the same time, innovadve approach in teaching 
to tackle local problcsra is anotj^ requirement to 
be nwt. This needs <m adding of sociocultural di¬ 
mension to science educadon to change the public 
po'ceptums of scientific ideas and to inculcate sd- 
endfi^temps'.jD Ibis context artfiijsffvganizaficsis 
can f^y a vital role through advocacy and informa¬ 
tion as well as carrying ote innovations at die school 
level. The suppmt system from governmental agen¬ 
cies and dedskm making bodies should be made 
nu^e flexible aid trarsparent Ahetnadvely, set¬ 
ting up Cadres of Excdioice in Science Education 
(Coel. 1997) as autonommis bodies with die objec¬ 
tives of making science educatkm more attraedve, 
popular and ^eedve would intensify the efforts in 
an ixganizatumal maima. While the advancenfent 
of die boundaries of science shoitld be d^LoI^ective 
of sdodisls, they have the social responsibilhy and 
mMaloUtgOiontoeiiaiiTe that scienti& knowledge 
tt put fo beri use to serve man and society. They can 
create pi^c a wamess of sefonte and h^ remove 


public apathy to it. Those teadiing science are vest¬ 
ed with ad<M raspemsibiUties. In addition to im¬ 
parting accurate and precise scientifle iaformatkn, 
they must also instil in die studods social impllca- 
tions of science, life oihancing potential of acioice 
and technology raimot be achieved unless public in 
general achieves a bask understanding ctf tderae 
and makes oonsciiMts efiforts in the acquiution of 
scientific habits of mind. In today’s technology dri¬ 
ven society, every effort has to ^ made to extend 
srience education to die vast numbas. Structuring 
of science educarion vi tfiw direction sfioufd ad- 
jdress the subject content, science based skills, cre¬ 
ative teadiing strat^ies, social use of science and 
no lesa important is die or^nizaticmal structure to 
take sdence to the people. 
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The Never Ending Gap 

Binui Kanti Sen* 

Maehknri Yaaceb** 

IntrodnctioB Table 1: Growth of Scientific Periodicala 

Scientific etudies have been continuing since Voir Number _famarfa_ 


time iimnemoria]. However, the Greeks formalized 
scientific investigaticm even before the birth of 
Christ. Almost all areas of science such as mathe¬ 
matics especially gemnetry, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology and medicine attracted their at¬ 
tention. Scientific methodology, logic etc found a 
solid footing. The Greece, however, did not pay 
much attention towards the application of scientific 
knowledge obtained through painstaking research. 
After the fall of Greek to the Romans, the basic 
studies in science received a mortal blow in Greece, 
which however continued in Alexandria for a few 
centuries more. It was the Romans who devoted 
themselves towards the applied aspect of science 
and ^eir genius blossomed to its fullest extent bas¬ 
ing both civil and military engine^ing. 

The Dark Age which continued in Europe from 
the end of the 5th century AD to almost 14th century 
AD spacing a period of about a millennium almost 
halted the progress of science in that part of the 
globe. However, science progressed in other parts of 
the world especially in India, the Arab world, and 
China. On the onset of the Renaissance in Europe at 
the fag end of the 14th century, scientific investiga¬ 
tion again found its way in Europe and by the end of 
the seventeenth century it could lay a solid founda¬ 
tion to forge ahead. Science has been continuously 
progressing ever since gathering more and more 
mmnentum. 

GnMvtb SdcBlific LiteratoK 

The scientific periodical is the most important 
vehicle of the communication in tdence. Observing 
the growth rate of scientific pmiodicals we can have 
tome idea about file growth of science, lounul its 
Satotiu, the first sciaitific periodical of the world 
atarted in January 1665 from France PkOosor^ial 
TmatOim of Iht R^tl Society atarted shortly after in 
May 1665 fnon London’. 

Pr^aw, "Dssn, 

Faculty CM)Niter Science and fn/bnastam Tedmdogy, 
Unhwtsity of Melays, Matsysfa. 


1665 

2 


1800 

lOO 


1850 

1,000 


1900 

tOflOO 


1925/27 

25^ 

CuiTent & Ceased Titles 

1934 

36,000 

Current k Ceased Titles 

1 1953 

50,000 

Current k Ceased Titles 

1963 

60/)00 

CufToit & Ceased Titles 

1963 

35,000 ±10% 

Current Titles 

1973 

50/100 

Current Titles 


From Table 1 it is clear that till 19th century the 
growth of science was but slow'"’. It started picking 
up speed in the 19th century and in the 20th century 
its growth rate has become unbelievably high. It has 
taken one complete century i.e. 1800 to 1900 for the 
appearance of 10,000 periodicals, and the same 
number appeared just in ten years between 1953 
and 19631 This gives us the clear indication that 
earlier what scientists used to do in century, now 
they are doing the same just in a decade, if not 
earlier! This will be amply clear from the growth of 
chemical literature in the present century (Table 2) 

Table 2 : Growth of Chemical Literature in file 


Twentiefii Ccatuiy. 



OieMiosl Abstracts was started by the American 
Chemical Society in the year 1907. The service has 
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been ccmtinuing till date without any iittamqition. 
As far as chemical literature a ooiwerned &is ia 
cimsidered to be the most comprehensive abstract¬ 
ing service in the world. 

From Table 2 we can see that in the first decades 
of the present century in about 8 years time the 
iiurement was about 7,000 articles, Ae same incre- 
mott in literature now takes place in less than a year 
(vide the figure cd 1960 and 1970)*^. That means, in 
the first decades of the ceMury what chemical scien¬ 
tists did in ten years, now they are doing the same 
just in about one year. From Table 3 we can see that 
the phenomenon of very fast growth is not limited to 
chemistry aloite, it is taking place in other fields as 
well. The literature in various fields has registered a 
growth of two to four tinws iust in one decade span¬ 
ning between T957 and 1967. 

Tables: GfowAcrf Literature In Varloaa 


SabiectB 


Services 

I»S7 

1947 

1970 

Applied MccKanioi Kev’icw 

4J45 

8302 

10,030 

Bkdojpcal Abstrects 

40,0(>l 

125,026 

230,025 

Chcmkai Abstracts 

101,027 

2.^9,481 

309,742 

EJectncal k Electronics 

Abstracts 

MSI 

24334 

39,927 

Engineering Index Monthly 

26JOO 

56360 

66,000 

Metals Abstracts 

8J19 

23300 

24355 


The data given in the foregoing three tables are 
backdated by about two decades or more. A genu- 
itte question may be asked whether the same trend 
is continuing till today. Let us examine this point 
taking s<«ne current data. From Table 3 we see that 
the Engmeermg Index abstracted btfiOO artictes in 
1970. The number has goite up to 95,482 in 1980 and 
120337 in 1988, indicating the fact that the growth 
continues. By checking the INSPEC database' we 
get the same result as given in Table 4 


Table 4 : Growth of Physics literature 



T989 

1994 

5'Yatr Crmvih 

Subject 



ftute {%> 


63SI 

9348 

473 

MecHanka 

3,193 

3380 

2.7 

Afottstics 

4363 

5,771 

18.7 

Optks 

5363 

7351 

313 

Heal 

8361 

8,797 

13 

Elearidty etc 

12302 

15,144 

a.7 ■ 

Msgnedsxn 

2337 

1346 

-373 

Nudear sdence etc. 

12318 

12,967 

33 

K55 

S63«7 

"SmST 

114 


it» to be noted that dw 1N9^ database was 
searched wMi ^ search term electrics, and nucle- 
ar$ for the terries Electricity and related areas, and 
NucUar science and related areas respectively. The 
rested fite topics were searched with the same terms 
as given in Table 4. It can be seen from Table 4 fiiat 
there is a positive growtit rate in the rase id all 
topics except Magnetism. By taking all the sut^ects. 
together alto we find the positive growth rate. In 
some cates the growth rate it very high, for exam¬ 
ple, Optics and Physics. The trmd of growth of 
literature which we saw two decades ago continues 
till today. The growth rate in almost all cases B 
found to be exponential and the doubling time of 
literature is found to be less than 10 years in many 
cases, it is to be remembered that the literature in 
the field of nudear scieiKe and technedogy is highly 
confidential. Whatever cornea out in the open litera¬ 
ture is but the tip of the iceberg, wherefrom the 
growth rate cannot be properly judged. 

Backdatedneaa of Courses 

Dezetopmenl of mfrotlructure 

At the backdrop of the huge growth rate of sci¬ 
entific literature we can look at the growth rate o( 
the universities. Here we have taken the case of 
Great Britain alone as the world scettario of the 
growth of the universities is not readily available 
The establishnrent the universities in Great Brit¬ 
ain dates to I3th century and it is one of the few 
countries of the world which ha* maintained the 
tradition of high standard of education centuries 
after centuries. Comparing Table 1 with Table 5 we 
see that the number of fieriodicals has increased 
SOfiOO times in three centuries starting frc«n 196.5 
whereas the number of universities in Great Britain 
has gone up only by 7 times during the same per¬ 
iod*. If the world figured the universities is known, 
the situation is unlikely to be greatly different. It 
cannot be expected that the growth of universities 
or even colleges will be at par with the periodkaU. 
It is just to show that the growth in the two areas is 
highly uiteven and not comparable. The growth ia 
the case of scientific periodicato is exponential, 
whereas in the case of t^ching iiutituticm some¬ 
times tbegrowthnuy not be linear even. The growth 
in scientific periodicals and the figure provided in 
Tables 2-4 c^rly reflect the exponratial growth of 
scientific knowl^ge. Now the questicui arises bow 
are the universities coping with this awoome 
growth ia science? Are dtey keeping pace with the 
knowledge or continuoualy falling bidiind? There 
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TAlc 3 : Growth of IhfarewitiM <« This is very true in the case of devdoping countries 


UnioenUla 

No. of Unioeri&les 

Cumulate Totd/ 

TUI 17th Century 

6 

6 

18th coitury 

0 

6 

19th century 

4 

10 

1901-10 

4 

14 

1911-20 

0 

14 

1921-30 

1 

15 

1931-40 

0 

15 

1941-50 

1 

16 

1951-so 

4 

20 

1961-70 

22 

42 

1971-80 

0 

42 

1981-90 

1 

43 

1991-94 

•41 

84 

Ta(«l 

84 



*36i>utituH<iiu wereaocorded university sUnu in 1992 


are indications that the universities are continuous¬ 
ly falling behind 

If we analyse logically we shall find that the 
universities have possibly got no other option but to 
fall behind, if a professor enthusiastically moots the 
idea to add a specialisation relating to his own in 
the university, the process the university will have 
to undergo comprising preparation of the plan, 
scouting for fund, development of infrastructures 
like classroom, laboratory, equipment, materials, 
books and periodicals and the time the whole pro¬ 
cess will require depending on the specialisation, 
the availability of funds, and bureaucratic proce¬ 
dures may range from two to five years or even 
more. From the day the idea is conceived to the day 
of its implementation, the knowledge has advanced 
far ahead The well-intentioned professor, quite up 
dated at the time of conceiving the idea will find 
hinvself totally backdated when he enters the class- 
rocan to deliver the first lecture td the specialisation. 

Badjatedma of Teadters 

A tocher joining the university in their twen¬ 
ties as a lecturer gradually starts rising to become 
reader or associate professor, professor, and so on. 
While rising in many cases they fail to keep pace 
with theadvancementof knowledgeand remain not 
far ahead ot the place from the point of view of their 
knowledge wherefrom they started as a lecturer. 


Table 6 : Yenrwise Distribution of References 


Teer 

Wo. of 

Cumufative 

Cumuiative 


References 

Total 

Percentage 

1992 

0 

0 

00 

1991 

4 

4 

3.15 

1990 

5 

9 

7.09 

1989 

6 

15 

11.81 

1988 

3 

18 

14.17 

1987 

5 

‘23 

iB.n 

1986 

14 

37 

29.13 

1985 

3 

40 

31.50 

1984 

4 

44 

34.65 

1983 

4 

48 

37 80 

1982 

16 

64 

50.39 

1981 

22 

86 

67.72 

1980 

7 

93 

73.23 

1979 

4 

97 

76.38 

1978 

8 

105 

82.68 

1977 

3 

108 

85,04 

1976 

6 

114 

89.76 

1975 

8 

122 

96.06 

Earlier 

5 

127 

100.00 

Total 

127 




It can be se«i from the Table 5 that only 18 
(14.17%) references out of 127 belong to the last five 
years. The largest number of references totaling 
38(29.92%) belong to the years 1982 and 1981, al¬ 
ready 10 years old. Moreover, many of the referenc¬ 
es in textbooks belong not to r«earch articles but to 


wneremeieacneTs mmany cases ao not nave access 
to the latest literature a^^iearing in research period¬ 
icals and th^ updating of knowledge depends only 
on the latest textbocdis which die library purchases. 
Unfortunatdy by the time new knowledge enters 
the textbook, it is in most cases already older by five 
years or even more. To fnove this point one may 
lc»k at the references given in the textbcxrks. Let us 
take the case of a noted .textbcxdc on a narrow disci¬ 
pline of computer science. The fact that the 4th edi¬ 
tion of the book has ccsne out in 1992 just within 
four years of the publication of the 3rd edition pro¬ 
vides enough indication of its popularity in the 
world. How uptodate is the content of the book? We 
shall try to find this out by analysing the references 
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books which by and targe contain backdated nute- 
rial. Th«eft>re, updating of knowledge by relying 
(»teictbooks alone is not poesiUe as contents of all 
textbooks wilt not be equally updated. Another fact 
with textbooks is that their revised editiom do not 
appear every y^. Normally, it takes four to five 
y^rs or even much more. A textbook published in 
1992 will continue to be a textbook till the next 
edition comes out. Suppose the next edition comes 
out in 1977, then the information which the teach^ 
will impart will be in most cases 10 to 15 years old. 
Of course, in certain sulqects, the change is rather 
slow, where an old textbook may serve the purpose. 
But, the areas where the rate of deveicqunent is very 
high and touching the industrial application, there 
an old textbook can wreak havoc. 

The best way to keep oneself pasted widt the 
latest knowledge in a field is to read primary litera¬ 
ture appearing in printary periodicals, conference 
documents, and so on. Unfortunately, access to all 
major primary periodicals in a field is but a distant 
dream for many of the lecturers simply because they 
may not be available in the library of the university 
they are working in. It has been observed that many 
libraries in the developing countries cannot place 
orders for most demanded periodicals for years sim¬ 
ply because of lack of funds, and the nearest library 
where the scientists can find at least some of the 
periodicals of the fields of their interest may be 
hundreds of miles away. 

With the advent of Internet, multimedia tech¬ 
nology, CD ROM etc thousands of academic data¬ 
bases containing indexes, abstracts, and in some 
cases full-text, have become accessible from any 
part of the world practically within a very short 
time. Howevra-, accessing most erf these databases 
cost such an amount which most teachers may not 
be able to afford and the dqiartment might not be in 
a position to bear the cost. Meveover, locating a 
particular piece erf infonnation navigating through 
Internet at times is too frustrating especially fat 
diose who are not wdl-versed widi the technique. 
The variegated searching procedures of difftf^ 
search engines, indexiog of items without any stan¬ 
dard vocabulary, etc pose formidable barriers be¬ 
tween the seardiH' and the iidmination. fai manjt 
devdofnng countries, btonrt is just makiitg its de¬ 
but, hence exploilatian of Ais new but gigantic 
source of infonnatioit is stiB beyond Ae teach of 
amny. 


Granted that a I turn cm a t^ic, say C^^tics 
has all Ae top ranking periodicals in his library and 
he reads v^ regularly two articles a day. TaUe 4 
indicates Aat in the year 1994 as many as 7/I5I, 
articles an optics were abstracted in INSPEC data¬ 
base. If the lecturer intends to read alt these ab¬ 
stracts he will take more Aan 10 years, by whiA 
time about one million articles will be ready for him 
to read! This clearly indicates Aat a university lec¬ 
turer in science will not be able to keep hinwelf 
updated in a macrodisdpline like optics. He can at 
best keep himself updated in such microdisciplines 
as fibre optics and laser, that too, not for long. Un¬ 
fortunately, he will have to teach mostly macro- 
disciplines basing textbooks and covoing Ae sub¬ 
ject with broad strokes of brush. 

In such a situation we cannot expect these teach¬ 
ers to update Ae course very much because Aey 
themselves are not updated. A teacher who is ac¬ 
tively in research activities, and/or acting as a con¬ 
sultant to industrial firms are definitely in a better 
position to update the courses. 

Inertia of Teadterr 

Another factor responsible for the back- 
daledness of the university courses is the inertia of a 
section of teaAers. They do not want to update 
themselves following Ae principle of least effort. It 
has been observed in many developing countries 
that computer science course has not been iiKorpo- 
rated till date in the library and information science 
programmes simply because the existing teachers 
manning the department were not trained in com¬ 
puter science. Most of them were not even interraled 
to l«im the subject, nor Aey were allowing their 
colleagues to learn the same thinking Aat their posi¬ 
tions will be at stake m case their juniors learn the 
subject and start teachmg. 

Uuivcntty-lnduatry LUIsmi 

Apart from Ae traditicmal products, the indus¬ 
trial enterprises will always try to go for Ae latest 
products Aat will result in many cases through the 
exploitation <rf a patent. Any firm putting a com¬ 
pletely new product into Ae market will have defi¬ 
nite edge over other competiten. Any industrial 
enterprise wttl rdentlesaly try for Ais. For plott¬ 
ing Ae patent Ae biduatry will require men skilled 
A Ae an. A freA engineolng graduate from a uni¬ 
versity wffl not at ofl be equped to undertake Ae 

(Cmid. on fege IS) 
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Some Random Thoughts on Mathematics 
Education and Research 

J>I. Kapur • 


1. Be proud of being a teacher and specially of 
being a teacher of an exciting, basic and ex¬ 
tremely useful subject like mathematics. 

Z. Be excited about every result in mathematics. 
Be excited that every result in algebra is true 
for all values of the unknowns, that every the¬ 
orem in geometry is true for an infinity of fig¬ 
ures of a specific kind and that you can solve 
problems with irtathematics in minutes which 
you may not be able to solve without mathe¬ 
matics even in milliorts of years and so on. 

3. Love your students and consider it a privilege 
to have responsibility to make them life-long 
learners, but first be life-long learners your¬ 
selves 

4. The greatest asset of a teacher is the life-long 
love and respect of his students Earn as much 
erf this love as you can by loving and caring for 
all the students you may teach. A teacher’s 
worth should be measured by the intensity of 
love and affection on the part of his students 
and not so much by his examination results. 

5 Keep the company of great and dedicated 
mathematicians. Have some of these as your 
, role cnodeU. 

6. Keep the company of great books. Read regu¬ 
larly expository articles on Culture, History, 
Excitement, Education and Relevance 
(CHEER) of Mathffinatics, such as therfOO arti¬ 
cles given in Fascuuumg WarU of Molhematkol 
Scienas (FWMS) and on the 100 fascinating 
books about the fascinating subject of mathe¬ 
matics as described in FWMS2 etc. Even if you 
read one article per day, you will have enough 
inspiring material in these books for 3 or 4 
years. 

7. Develop problem-solving and problem-posing 
skills. Enjoy solving non-routine challenging 

'ftaahtrUI Ndtru Ufiivmity and Mathemetial 
Sciaica Trust Society, C-766, Nao Friends Colony, 

Nea Oefht-nO 065. 
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problems.’ ’” For every problem solved in these 
books pose at least 3 new problems of the same 
type of your own. 

8. Read current expository articles published in 
journals like the UGC journal on Mathematics 
Education, Bulletin-Mathematical Association 
of India, Notices of the American Mathemati¬ 
cal Society, Mathematical Intelligencer, Amer¬ 
ican Mathematical Monthly, Mathematics 
Magazine etc. 

9. Read at least one new research paper every 
month in your field of specialization. Make a 
good collection of reprints and photocopies of 
papers in your field. Visit one good library as 
often as possible to collect photocopies of good 
expository and research papers. 

10. Always aim high in research, always try to 
publish in good refereed journals. Publish to 
create an impact and to get the esteem of other 
research workers in your field. Discuss your 
ideas with as many active research workers as 
you can by meeting them personally and by 
correspondence. The aim of mathematical re¬ 
search is to find deep mathoitatical truths. It is 
not just publishii^ any sort of papers. 

11. Try to understand the motivation of every pa¬ 
per you read and try to extend it and generalise 
it. 

12. Not only extend other’s results, but also do 
creative original research work of your own. 
Hopefully others will try to develop your work 
and thus your ideas would spread. 

13. Follow the techniques of research methodolo¬ 
gy as given in Research Methodology for Scientists 
end Engineers. 

14. Donotleachanycoursemorethan3or4times. 
Introduce new courses, prepare for new cours¬ 
es and teach diem. 

15- The ideal teaching situation arises when you 
offer new courses, not yet prescribed in your 
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university, but for which you can create 
enou^ motivation amoi^ ytntr atudenls so 
that they are pr^utred to learn these tc^ics 
without getting any academic cmlit for it and 
you are prepared to teach these courses with¬ 
out getting any financial reward for it. The 
ideal situaticm arises when students want to 
learn because they are excited about learning 
and teachers are excited about teaching these 
new courses since diey want to teach in order 
to learn and grow. 

16. Be completely bmiliar with the use of comput¬ 
er software programmes to help in bMer 
teaching of mathematics. Try to be.familiar 
with the use of Mathematical or Mathematics 
Labcuatory, or Maple Algebra programmes foe 
learning and teaching of mathematics. When¬ 
ever ctanputer facilities are available, use these 
facilities of software progranunes in learning. 
At least use scientific calculators in helping 
students to discover mathematical theorems 
themselves. 

17. Read widely about the role of computers and 
calculators in mathematics education and re¬ 
search. Read about the controversy concern¬ 
ing 'death ai a proof’.*’ Read about the great 
new applications of mathematics in biological, 
social, management and computer scien¬ 
ces.'*■” Read and observe the process of math¬ 
ematics. '* 

18. Follow the highest ethical, moral and scientific 
values in pursuing research in mathematics. 
Be perfectly fair in appointments and selec- 
Hons and give credit to everybody for the orig¬ 
inal work he does.” 

19. Start a mathematics club/mathematical soci¬ 
ety in yemr school or college or department “ 
Let stud^ts prq>are projects, read books and 
speak in these clubs. Invite good expository 
mathematicians, scientists and engineers to 
come and interact witii students. Interact your- 
aSi with scientists, engineos, business man¬ 
agers, executives for finding mathematical 
i Tiode ls and probtems in each area to enrich 
your teachaig and to derive new concepts for 
madionatisation. Encourage all users and user 
dqrartin«its to use as mudi mathematics as 
pMsiUe in their leaching 


20. Takespedalcareofstudoitsframweakerse;- 
tions of society and of first generation leamas, 
They form more dtan half of thb human re~ 
sources of our country and many them have 
significant mafitematica] and sdeitific mlents. 
Devd<^ special programmes for both weak 
and gifted studeid*. 

21. Form a malhenatics laboratory equipped with 

40 scientific cakulatots for sdio^ students.'* 
Form a similar computational laboratory well 
equipped wifi> 10 in your ccdlege. If neces¬ 

sary ^ Bumey tor these from businessmen, 
industrialists and fiom phdanfiiropists iw th is 
work. 

22. Encourage your students to participate in Re¬ 
gional Mathematical Olympiads. Organise lo¬ 
cal olympiads in every town and district. Make 
olympiads a mass movement. Organise also 
training programmes for the successful candi¬ 
dates in local olympiads to prepare for region¬ 
al and national olympiads. 

23. Organise the showing of mafhemafical dra¬ 
mas.’”’ 

24. Draw iiBpiration from lives of mathemaficians 
of ancient and modern India and from the 
mathematicians of all countries of the world of 
all times.**'® 

25. Take interest in history of mathematics spe¬ 
cially in the history of those topics which you 
teach. Give historical anecdotes **■* 

26. Motivate every topic you teach by suitable 
probleins from within or outside mathematics 
Create first the need for mathematics and then 
teach the mathematics for which the need has 
been created in the minds of all the students 

27. Res^rch can be done at all levels, even at the 
level of primary and middle school levels, 
smee research is investigation of new results 
which one does not know earlier. In this sense 
students should learn mathematics by discov¬ 
ering as much of it as possible. Mathematics 
learnt in this way can never be forgotten. 

28. Teachandpracticeprocessofmathematicsand 

the nature of mafitemarica) thinking,** In re¬ 
search, we do experiments with numbers and 
geometrical shapes, discovw patterns and 
make conjectures, search for examples and 
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counter examples to see whether the conjec¬ 
tures are always true and then try to prove the 
conjectures, in case no counter examples are 
available. In teaching however, we emphasize 
the last stage of giving proofs only. The earlier 
stages of the experimentaKon, recognition of 
patterns, searching examples and counter ex¬ 
amples etc are not considered at all. These 
constitute the really exciting part of mathe¬ 
matics. We should teach as much mathematics 
as possible in the research way. 

29, Mathematics is as much an experimental sci¬ 
ence as physics, chemistry and biology We 
have both experimental mathematics and the¬ 
oretical mathentatics in the same way in which 
we have experimental physics and theoretical 
physics. In experimental mathematics we use 
calculators and computers, charts and models 
Mathematics Laboratories ha ve to be an essen¬ 
tial part of the mathematics curriculum 

30 Mathematics is for understanding and not just 
for manipulation of symbols. Even when we 
manipulate symbols, we must think of the con¬ 
cepts underlying these symbols 

31. Quite a good deal of what we teach at school 
and a significant part of what we teach in 
undergraduate programmes can be done by 
calculators and computers more effectively 
and more reliably than by human beings. Now 
we have calculators and computers which can 
not only add, subtract, multiply and divide, 
but which can differentiate and integrate sym¬ 
bolically We have been spending a great deal 
of time in drilling our students in these opera¬ 
tions and punishing them if they cannot do 
these correctly and in this process, we have 
been creating a great deal of fear of mathemat¬ 
ics, It is now being argued that we should give 
this work to machines and use the time saved 
to do real-life problem solving, to get a deeper 
insight into mathematics, to leach mathemati¬ 
cal modelling, to interpret the results given by 
ctanputers and so ott, if we continue to do what 
machines can do, time for mathematics in the 
curriculum will be cut down, but if we do 
creative real-life problem solving and inter¬ 
pretation of results and if we produce creative 
and thinking individuals, then our time will 
be increased. 


32. Due to availability of computers and calcula¬ 
tors, we have for the first time in history the 
possibility of teaching mathematics in the dis¬ 
covery way and of encouraging original think¬ 
ing. In the 2lst century, there will be no need of 
mediocre mathematicians because machines 
will do better work than mediocre mathemati¬ 
cians. However, there will be increasing de¬ 
mand for active, original, thinking mathemati¬ 
cians to solve complex problems of science, 
technology and society. Let us now plan to 
produce mathematicians going to be needed in 
the 21st century rather than going on produc¬ 
ing mathematicians suitable to the needs of 
18th and 19th centuries. 

33. Similarly the future is for brave, creative, dar¬ 
ing researchers and there will be no scope for 
researchers who do only graduate level exer¬ 
cises or who believe in changing full stops and 
commas to produce publishable papers. The 
future is for those who can solve real-life prob¬ 
lems in science and technology and who can 
create first-rate abstract mathematics. 

34. There is a large number of myths about mathe¬ 
matics education and research which are do¬ 
ing tremendous harm to mathematics. I have 
discussed 100 of these elsewhere.^’ Discuss 
them and explode them and make mathemat¬ 
ics education a healthier system. 

35. Our students and researchers sometimes, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously give fallacious ar¬ 
guments. 1 have given elsewhere 21 command¬ 
ments on the Biblical Analogy to help students 
and researchers in avoiding these pitfalls.** 
Warn your students of these pitfalls so that 
they always do correct and rigorous mathe¬ 
matics. 

36. Mathematics is a great intellectual heritage of 
mankind. Cherish it and develop it. Have the 
goal of excellence in mathematics education 
and research. Not only love mathematics your¬ 
self. but see that all your students and mem¬ 
bers of the public also love this great sul^ect 
and like to cultivate mathematics as a life-long 
hobby.^' 
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The Never Ending Gap 

(Conti, from fane ]4> 


job. He will need special training. Even now, indus¬ 
tries turning out traditional products in many cases 
put the freshers <hi apprenticeship training for one 
or two years before they can be entrusted with the 
specific responsibility. Let us forget about the new¬ 
est product, and take the example of a newer prod¬ 
uct like optical fibre, even this product is decades 
old now. An enterprise venturing to manufacture 
this product for the first time in his country may face 
the same problem of finding the man skilled in the 
art. The fresh chemical engineering, electrical engi¬ 
neering or textile engineering graduate in all proba¬ 
bility will not he the peratm he is looking for. Even if 
he takes such a pefstm he may not be able to deliver 
the goods without further training. On the other 
hand a university may not be equipped at all to 
impart fire necessary training. A university might 
not know die present or fiirfulure requirements of 
the mdustr^ in terms of specialized manpowa. 
Oa the other hand the industrial enterprises might 
not know the strengdi, weaknesses as wdl as the 
apabilities of the universities. What is needed is 
die close iiaisem between the two. Once this is estab- 
hahed die universities wit! know die future require¬ 
ments of die industries and accordingly they will be 
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able to plan and equip the university for organising 
short- as well as long-term courses to fulfil the need 
of the industries. 
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Gandhian Approach to the Environment 


RamUl 

For ttie last two decades, global concern for pro¬ 
tecting environnnent is increasing. TTiis is mainly 
focused cm use of fast depleting natural resources 
and the consequent preservation of the ecological 
balance on the earth. Continuing damage to bio- 
diversiy wealth of the earth is now very serious. 
Several plant and animal species have already or 
are on the verge of disappearance. 

Pcuest wealth is diminishing so fast that within 
next 15 years, the quantum of forest and related 
natural resources will reach a level much below the 
minimum needed for sustaining human life. It will 
alter the rainfall and local climate for a country like 
India. It may well aggravate the climatic problems 
throughout the world. Rivers in some cases are al¬ 
most over-loaded with chemicals Vast areas are 
contaminated with metals. Drinking water supply' 
is shrinking due to our inability to purify even 
water for drinking. 

Gandhifi was a person of great foresight. He 
was always ahead of his time He had foreseen the 
above situation and had worked vigorously for a 
life style that was predominantly based on total 
harmony with nature in all its forms His approach 
was preventive and not curative The way of life 
that he developed in his Ashrams was fully condu¬ 
cive to nature in all its forms Environment will he 
protected from the roots and will not be allowed to 
be degraded first and then cured. His approach to 
all problems of human life was integrated and non- 
segmentive He never approached any problem in a 
fragmented manner He linked all human problems 
to his holistic philosophy of integrated life. He did 
not consider environment as a separateproblem not 
related to daily life or external to grassroot living. 
His Ashrams are ^ective models of life conducive to 
clean and creativeenvironment. His programmes of 
community cleanliness, tree-worship, cow-breed¬ 
ing, promotion of cow-milk, vegetarianism, conser¬ 
vation of water, open-air prayers, natural farming 
with use of row-dung and human excreta as 
fertiliser, avoidance of wastage of food, etc are all 

fBosof on a fmycr praailed al the symposium on 
■ Cmihi and the Enviromienl organised by World Wildlife 
Fund-Mia on 5tk October, 1996 at Delhi.j 
’Chmedlor, Gujaral Vidynpith, AftmetUthad-SSO 014. 


Paiikh* 

wedded to conservation of a good llevel of environ¬ 
ment that is conducive to higher quality of life. Fol¬ 
lowing words illustrate his passion for nature 
friendly life: 

“Widtout vegetation our planet, would not be to 
support life even for a moment. In such a coun¬ 
try especially, therefore, in which there is a scar¬ 
city of trees, tree-worship assumes a profound 
economic significance”. 

His holistic emphasis towards “All that Lives” 
is reflected in following words: 

“Future measurements will take note, not only 
of the human family, but of all that lives” 

Still further his following words express his 
deep concerns for all forms of life including animal 
or insect-life: 

“So shall we realise in the fullness of time, that 
our domination over the lower order of creation is 
not for their slaughter, but for their benefit equally 
with ours. For I am as certain that they are endowed 
with a soul as that 1 am”. 

Heclearly mentioned several times this that his 
struggle for AAimsa (Non-violence) was not only to¬ 
wards animate beings, but was equally towards 
inanimate objects. He thus obviously refers to pres¬ 
ervation of trees and related plant life as the source 
of conservation of environment. 

Sustainable development requires a pattern of 
resource use that satisfies current needs without 
compromising the future. The guiding principles of 
sustainability traverse ecological, economic, social 
and cultural aspects of human life which have to be 
reconciled with each other. 

Sustainable development needs to be a process 
of putting the people first so that we are able to 
make best use of limited resources available to us 
for securing the basic human needs. This process 
has to be environmental friendly. Our local commu¬ 
nities in India had a rich tradition of living in har¬ 
mony with nature rather than conquest of nature. 

The industrialised rich nations of the North are 
full of disparity among themselves as well as within 
themselves. The disparities are assuming greater 
proportions and are denying fruits of development 
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to under-privU^ed of the society, particu¬ 

larly, in the Third World of the South. A model of 
integrated development that does not compromise 
the ability of the future generations to live happily is 
needed, both in North World as well as South 
World. 

In response to the need for meeting the twin 
objectives of a higher quality of life for human be¬ 
ings and preservation of natural resources base, it 
should be widely accepted that we are morally re¬ 
lated to the physical world also. A sustainable world 
order must lead to a peaceful and non-violent .soci¬ 
ety with equity as its foundation. Foremost of all, it 
should be a people-centred one. Mahatma Gandhi 
vigorously pleaded an integrated development 
where greed ar\d acquisitiveness are well con¬ 
tained. Gandhiji spelt out this through his model of 
self-reliarw village communities living in full har¬ 
mony with nature. 

Gandhiji stoutly pleaded that ittany of the prob¬ 
lems of rural India such a.* poverty, illiteracy, un- 
emplojmient, exploitation, marginaltsation of vil¬ 
lages have been created by centralised indus¬ 
trialisation inevitably leading to violence to human- 
life as well as natural life for its survival. He was 
very emphatic that a non-violent soi'iety cannot 
emergeffom a factory civilization. Gandhian sociol¬ 
ogy would encompass under its fabric polity, econ¬ 
omy and society. Gandhian perception of a new 
society indicates new hope for humanity. For this, 
we need to reconcile ecology, economics and ethics 
in an integrated manner. Keeping our needs at the 
minimum, is a key towards new society. 

Gandhiji had warned as back as 1929 when he 
stated that to serve our villages is to establish 
Swaraj, everything else is but an idle dream. He 
further emphasised in 1936 that if the villages per¬ 
ished, India would perish too. 

In 1942, he further elaborated this idea by stat¬ 
ing that his idea of village Swara/ was that it was a 
complete republic independent trf its neighbours fw 
its own vital wants and ya inter-dependent for 
many others in which dependence was necessary. 

The word ‘Rural’ in ‘RuralDevelopment’ is not 
a spatial qualification or adjective to the word *De- 
velopnMBt’, but is the very foundatirm of sustain¬ 
able devek^^anent erf the Indian society baaed on 
seU-reliant rural coninanities. 

In order to formulate and inqjtement actions 


which lead to compatible balance between human 
activities and the ability of natural systems, to sup- 
pOTf and nurture life, it is imperative to prepare 
detailed profiles ofthe different eco-systems. Prepa¬ 
ration of eco-system profile at the micro level is 
extremely necessary. Micro-studies on sustainable 
development rarely get out of the realm of macro 
platitudes. 

Broadly such micro-studies may have the fol¬ 
lowing objectives: 

(a) Geographical survey trf environmental resourc es 
pertaining to food and housing, such as tree-crops, 
agricultural crops, root-crops and building materi¬ 
als (in relation to topography, geography, geology, 
climate, economic condition and cultural require¬ 
ments). 

<b) Study of living resources by species of vegetation 
and wild life in relation to food and housing 

(c) Study of pattern of resource use in: 

(i) Production sectors like agriculture, forestry, 
animal husbandry; and 

(ii) Consumptron sectors like food and housing 

(d) Study of social and anthropological traits, ( u,S' 
toms, habits, traditions, local skills, etc to establish 
the use of resources in a sustainable way 
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Technology for National Development 
Dr. AiP.J. Abdul Kilun^Scioitific Adviser to Defenc 0 MiBiit€f 

»ad SKWIary, D«p»rtmeid of Debmce R fc D, Ministry of Dd 
dctivc»d Ae c^TOGatioB addreM at tbe 46th Annual Convoca- 
tloft of Ac Smt. MaAibai Damodar Tbackertey Women's Univer- 
afty, Mumbai. He said "Technology ia Ae main driver twrt only for 
Ae defence capability but also for economic strengA and national 
devrfopmenf. The need of Ae hour is (edinological excellence 
s^-reliance- Technology that transforms itself as a weapon^ can 
also be hamaaed for generating national wealA. So let us arm 
India vHA technology**. Excerpts 


Life Time Mission 

Educated and enlightened 
women have shaped all nations 
over al) periods of lime Who can 
forget the crucial role played by 
women in our freedom struggle? 
They participated in a big way in 
all /reedom struggle programmes 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi, 
sometimes even holding the 
young habie« m their arms and 
facing brutal lathi*charge by the 
police I would like to recall the 
Kientilk contributions madeby a 
Stieoiist-- Vfadame Marie Curie, 
who made the discovery of radio¬ 
activity and also discovered two 
new elements, radium and polcw 
nium.dftd was awarded thepres- 
tigious Nobel Prize twice, a rare 
distinction indeed Madame 
Marie Curie had commenced her 
intensive research at France, (or a 
unique radio active element, 
based on her earlier experiments. 
The Curie coupU requested the 
(iovernmen! of Boh^nja to donate 
them 10 tonnes of pitchblende 
free of cost The Government ac- 
cepted their request. For months 
together both Madame Marie Cu¬ 
rie and her hi&band Pierre Curie 
did a lot of Hardwork and contin¬ 
ued research work against all 
odd# and extracted fev/ grams of 
radio active element from tonnes 
of pitchblende. On the night of 


November 1899. the important 
discovery of radioactive material 
“Radium” was first time known 
to the world. 

fn that context, during her re- 
search work, Madame Marie 
Curie had once said, "Life is not 
easy for any of us. but what of 
that? We must have perseverance 
and above all confidence in our¬ 
selves We must believe that we 
are gifted for something, and that 
this thing, at whatever cost, must 
be attained”. That ‘something' 
was to throw science upon a path 
hitherto unsuspected — and that 
is Radium. She also, in latter 
years, not only used Radium as 
source of X-Rav to diagnose in¬ 
jured during World War-1 but 
also removed the painand suffer¬ 
ings of the injured with the wom¬ 
en s touch by using mobile clinic 
built out ofherownearnings The 
pain reliever, MadameCurie, alas 
was no) spared by radium during 
the research period on radio ac¬ 
tivity using ores of this material. 
She sacrificed her pain by remov¬ 
ing the sufferings of many. For 
out young members of the soci¬ 
ety, MadameCuric’s life will set 
the purpose and meaning of life 
in any field that will enrich the 
country. Let us look at out Indian 
scene. 


India’s Integrated 
Technological StrengA 

us study the technologi¬ 
cal development of India, from 
1960s upto next three decades 
and analyse and also look at 
where we will be heading beyond 
year 2000. India had green revo¬ 
lution in 1960s, followed by Op¬ 
eration Flood, and a series of 
launches—of our own ROHINl 
satellite in the low earth orbit us¬ 
ing our rocket system, and recent¬ 
ly, Indian Remote Sensing Satel¬ 
lite, was put into sun synchronous 
orbit. Indian Communication Sat¬ 
ellites INSAT are in geosynchro¬ 
nous orbit, and of course AGNl 
did its mission. In Super Comput¬ 
er India has become self-sufficient 
and already Super Computers of 
1.9 Gega flops is being produced. 
By 2000, India will have its own 
launch vehicle to place its own 
INSAT satellite in a Geo-station¬ 
ary Orbit, a super computer of 20 
Gega Flops, nuclear power gener¬ 
ation of 3500 MW, digital ex¬ 
change having 20 million lines. 
Of course our dream of a techno¬ 
logically strong India will be 
marked by launching of Hyper- 
planp with the capability of put¬ 
ting 15 ton payload in low earth 
orbit This Hyperplane would be 
capable of having 100 take-offs 
and landings. With the above fo¬ 
cus, we saw in India, emergence 
of integrated technological 
strength. Harnessed properly, 
this strength will surely lead to a 
self-supporting and prosperous 
Indian society 

Integrated technologica 1 
strength, is built with talented 
manpower and infrastructure tor 
industrial growth together with 
natural resources and our tradi¬ 
tional value system. What do^ it 
mean in the global context? Indi- 
(Contd. ON 24) 
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MAJOR ECONOMIC 


Growth Rate of Merchandise Imports (per cent per tamum) 



UMtmparta 

(laA.te 

SniffiM) (Me 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Soutfa Asia 

Sl,5«0 

12.0 

-14.0 

9.1 

6.8 

23.6 

22.7 

19,5 

18.0 

RanglaifaA 

4,368 

-1.2 

-3.7 

9.1 

9.0 

19.4 

14.8 

28.0 

21 1 

RKrrtyt 

87 

-19.0 

-!4.4 

2.1 

49.8 

-21.6 

16.4 



ImBa 

31,269 

14.4 

-24.5 

10.3 

32 

30.4 

26.7 

21.0 

18.0 

Maldives 

193 

8.9 

170 

184 

3.9 

9.7 

17.0 


... 

Nqnl 

1.139 

173 

13$ 

-0.6 

14.2 

35.0 

15.0 

12 8 

16.0 

Pdosttn 

10,429 

99 

6.8 

11.9 

-3.7 

12,0 

17.2 

17.8 

18.7 

Sri Laica 

4,073 

132 

207 

74 

17.0 

1S.4 

18.6 

13.0 

14.0 


Balance of Trade (s «iiy«B) 



1990 

1991 

19*2 

19*3 

1994 

1995 

1 1996 

I99T 

Sooth Asia 

-14,743 

-7,818 

-9,633 

-6,338 

-10,396 

-14.803 

mm 

BIBI 

Banglailesfa 

-1,587 

-U86 

-1256 

-1,113 

-1,433 

-2,009 


BSll 

Bteitan 

-20 

-3 

-11 

-45 

-21 

-31 



India 

-9,437 

-2,798 

-4,368 

-1285 

-4,306 

-7,221 

-9,726 

-12.618 

Maldives 

-63 

-83 

-117 

-139 

-120 

-154 



Nepal 

-449 

-482 

-376 

-462 

-790 

-1,001 

-1.188 

-1,405 

Paidstao 

-2,714 

-2.261 

-2,790 

-2.532 

-2,653 

-3,408 

-4,437 

-5.795 

Sri Lanka 

-473 

-805 

-715 

-742 

-871 

-979 

-1,183 

-1.434 


Balance of Payments on Current Account (s Miuo*) 



1990 

19*1 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

19M 

1997 

Soi^ Asia 

-12.333 

-3.428 

-5.884 

-3,602 

-3,924 

-8,903 

-10.714 

-12,996 

Bao^adedh 

-3M 

65 

181 

359 

244 

77 

-523 

-964 

Btattan 

-23 

-n 

-18 

-59 

-37 

-45 



India 

-9,680 

-1,178 

-3,526 

-315 

-2,315 


-6,300 

-8,000 

MaWves 

9 

-9 

-20 

-48 

-16 

-34 



Nepal 

-289 


-181 

-223 

-352 

-313 

-366 

-375 

Priristtn 

-1,653 

-1295 

-1,869 

-2.933 

-2.902 


-3,099 

-3,133 

^Lanb 

-298 

-395 

-451 

-382 

-546 

512 

-426 

-503 
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fDICATORS : SAARC Countries - III 


Balance of Payments on Current Account (per cent of gdp) 



1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

South Asia 

-3.3 

-10 

-1.6 

-1.0 

-IS 

-2.1 

-2.2 

-2.5 

Bangladeah 

-2.0 

0.3 

07 

14 

0.9 

0.3 

1.6 

-2.8 

Bhutan 

-8 1 

-47 

-7.5 

-24,8 

-14,0 

-15,6 



India 

-3.2 

-04 

-13 

0 1 

-0.8 

-1.6 

-1.7 

-2.0 

Maldives 

59 

-5 5 

-103 

-21.0 

-6 1 

-11.2 



Nq>al 

-8 2 

-94 

-5.2 

-6.3 

-7.7 

-7.1 

-8.2 

- 7.6 

Pakistan 

-4.1 

-3 1 

-3.8 

-5 7 

-5.6 

-5.1 

-- 4.7 

- 4.3 

Sri Lanka 

-3 7 

-67 

-4.7 

-3.7 

^.7 


-3 1 

-3 4 


External Debt Outstanding (s«iuion) 



199# 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

I99S 

1996 

1997 

Sooth Am 

122.538 

128,399 

J 36.608 

142.229 

155,491 

163,682 

178.456 

191,493 

BangUdc^ 

12.234 

12,906 

14,167 

14,939 

16,569 

17,469 

18,969 

19,769 

Btuttja 

84 

86 

84 

85 

87 





81.983 

83.947 

89,823 

92,104 

98,990 

104,300 

114,000 

125,700 

Maldives 

96 

97 

116 

131 

135 




Nepal 

1.640 

1,772 

1.805 

2.004 

2.320 

2,368 

2,586 

2,824 

Pakistan 

20.661 

23,046 

24,194 

26.173 

29,579 

31,945 

34.501 

34.000 

Sri Lanka 

5.840 

6,545 

6,420 

6.793 

7,811 

7.600 

8.400 

9,200 


Debt-Service Ratio (per cent) 



1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

South Asia 
Bangladesh 

28,5 

20.3 

I7.I 

146 

15,2 

13,0 

13.0 

13.0 

Blnnan 

7,4 

54 

6.7 

180 

20 5 

14 8 



India 

30 1 

27.7 

27.3 

26 I 

263 

26.7 

26.8 

27.6 

Mahtives 

5.5 

4.5 

39 

4.5 

3.7 




Nepal 

176 

13.8 

11.9 

76 

6.8 

7.8 

6.6 

6.8 

PaUaian 

23.2 

21.4 

242 

25.2 

34.8 

33.4 

32.4 

30,0 

SiiLMka 

14.0 

14 1 

137' 

10 1 

9.9 

10.0 

10.5 

11 0 


Source: A^an Development Outlook 1996 * 199'. Asian Dn elopniean Bank 1996. 
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fConW. firm jmgt 21) 
ans, compared to their counter¬ 
parts elsewhere have advantage 
of generatii^ integrated conceits, 
developing sound ideas, and 
above all, working hard and with 
spiritualism embedded, for 
which the developed countries 
are hungry. 

Combatiiig Tedimology Owtitd 
Regimes 

When India’s technology 
strength is increasing particular¬ 
ly in defence and space areas, the 
industrially developed countries 
havecvcdved the MissileTechr>ol- 
ogy Control Regime (MTCR) 
which puts embargo on technolo¬ 
gy flow to developing countries 
like India How do wecombat this 
situation. 

(a) Let me narrate to you an 
event that look place in 19S6 Our 
scientists in Defence Research 
and Development Organisation 
(DRDO) needed a Supercomputer 
for fast design of missiles and air¬ 
craft. Defence needed a CRAY 
class supercomputer of Mega 
Flops capacity. L'S State Depart¬ 
ment refused sale of this comput¬ 
er to DRDO. This refusal trig¬ 
gered the minds of Indian scien¬ 
tists to meet the cha llenge. DRDO 
established an exclusive labora¬ 
tory for development of fast pro- 
cesing computer In three years 
time, we developed a super¬ 
computer of a class five times fast¬ 
er than CRAY-X.VtP for the design 
of missile system.s. Thanks for 
their refusals, we have now 
developed and installed super¬ 
computer of 1800 Mega Flop ca¬ 
pacity as compared to .55 Mega 
Flop of CRaY-X.MP, There are 
multiple agencies for develop- 
moit and production of this class 

superccKiiputer in India. 

(b) For AGNl, a t«:hnology 
demonstrator, scientists at DRDO 
have developed a carbon-carbon 


heat shield whidi can wMiatand 
more than 3500“ cdcius ten^twa' 
hire durtitg its hypersonic re- 
entry phase. This technology 
known raily to two other cotuv-. 
tries is a safeguarded (me and mtr 
team led by Sat. Rohini Devi de¬ 
veloped this technology and suc¬ 
cessfully tested the re-entry heat 
shield made of carbon-carbon, in 
AGNl mission. The same carbtm- 
carbon material with its mulH-di- 
rectional characteristic is used lo 
make a tilting bileaflet disc in a 
heart-valve. Besides, heart-valve 
disc, excellent bio-combaribilily 
of this irtaterial can revolutionise 
hip-bone prosthesis and improve 
quality of fracture fixation plates 
Like Smt. Rohini Devi, we have 
more than 500 women scientists 
in DRDO, contributing for the de¬ 
velopment of hi-technologv de¬ 
vices lo combat the Control Re¬ 
gimes. 

(c) lust two days ago. I was at 
Indian Institute of Technology 
(llTi, Delhi, participating in an 
important occasion. The Centre 
for Applied Research in Electron¬ 
ics (CiARE) of the IIT has success- 
tuHy completed two major 
protects of national importance 
for one of our programmes One 
of them is X-Band Twin Toroid 
Phase shifter with Driver that pro¬ 
vides multi directional tracking 
of multi-targets and will be used 
for the Phased Array Radar 
Programme The second item, is 
the Vlillimetet-wave 1C Compo¬ 
nents. that are used to build mis¬ 
sile seeker head. The research 
team was led by Prof Bharati 
Bhatt of UT This is a very impor¬ 
tant area and very few countries 
have a monopoly and this also 
comes under the Missile Technol¬ 
ogy Control Regimes (MTCR). 1 
am informing this in this forum 
because, I am sure, many of you 
may achieve the success one day, 
as that of Prof. Bharathi Bhat and 
Smt. Rohini Devi and many other 


sciemMs (rf our country are ctm- 
tributing with their teams for 
such missions. 

Technology as W«»W> 
Gemntar 

In the presoit global scenar- 
io, only strength respects 
strength. There Is no doubt, tluse- 
fbre, that indigenous technology 
development is the only key for 
India to attain more strength. 
Technology is the main driver not 
only for the defence capability but 
also for economic strength and 
national development. The need 
of the hour is technological excel¬ 
lence and self-reliance. Technolo¬ 
gy that translorms itself as a 
weapon, can al.sobe harnessed for 
generating national wealth So let 
us arm India with tix.hnology 

With oui natural resources, 
large base of scientific and tech- 
nofogicaf manpower and with 
our national will and priorities, 
India must enter the twenty-first 
century to take its due place in the 
line of developed nations 

Technology Vision 2020 for 
India 

A nation without a vision 
perishes It is the vision that 
drives the progress of the nation 
More that 500 experts drawn from 
various fields have prepared the 
‘Technology V'ision 2020 dmu- 
ment for the country, which wa.- 
released by the Prime .Minister in 
August 1998. 

The Technology Vision Re¬ 
port aims to develop variety of 
indigenous technologies to tran-s- 
form India into a developed na¬ 
tion by the year 2020. With effec¬ 
tive use of indigenously devel¬ 
oped technologies in the next 
quarter century some of the visi¬ 
ble results by the year 2020 will 
be enhanced wealth of the nation, 
abundant production in various 
areas, well being of the petite 
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and national security. 

This vision document con¬ 
sists of 17 major technology pack¬ 
ages. It deals with agricultural in¬ 
frastructure & production, food- 
processing, health care, electric 
power, water-ways, life sciences 
4 bio-technology, inland trans¬ 
portation, civil aviation, engi¬ 
neering industries, electronics, 
information & communication 
technology, material technologies 
and strategic industries etc. 

Partneraliip for Realising the 
Vision 

Implementation of this vision 
call.s for partnership towards 
common goals, harnessing of tal¬ 
ents and resources and almve all 
responsive management struc¬ 
ture at the national level. Such a 
partnership has to be wide based 
encompassing government, civil 
servants, industry, workers, 
fanners, students, universities tc 
research institutions, non-govern¬ 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


PfivpiiMul Daisrs 
of tbc kvtnt 

Trtk 

C)lt)«cuve 

Name of the 
r>rgai)i5tng Department 

Name of the 
Organbi&g Secretary/ 
OfRcer to ^ coniacud 

i997 

CAUBER'97 

Tlienw IT Appheaboas 

tfi AvademK lihranes m 

India U'fth F^nphaso: 

OQ NcfM'od ServMKs and 

Intormauon Sharing 

INFUBNETamlTTi^ 
Instrtuie of Engineering 
and Technokfg}'. PaliaJa 

5.M Salgar, 

INFLIBNET Centre, 

P.B. No. 4116. 

Navrangpun, 

Ahmedabad*380 009 OR 

PlTor R^'. 

Ifntvenity Lit^arian, 

Thaptr Instt of Ecgmeermg 
and Technology. 

PaUaU-147 001. 

Muivli i3-t5. 

1997 

Re^rvctunag of Publk 
Slate l.«v«l 

To provide an approach Co 
mitiate plans of oetton to 
rrsttuctvHC State Level Public 

Entoepmes [SLPEal. 

School of Managemeot, 
Pondicheny Lntversit). 
PondidiiNry 

Dr. R. Pnhhakant Raya. 
Workshop Coonhnator. 

School of Managemeni. 
Pondicherry Unrvenity, 
PotMlicherry*60S 014 

JtOy 23-25. 
1997 

IfMeniabciiuJ SemeMT OR 

Re««arcliei ta Teacher 
Egyowanwflni anrf 

Sedtod ElfiMsvaneas 

A the Prmiary Stage 

TTieme Teacher Empower- 
mcac and School 

EfToctrwneas 

NatioDal Council of 

ErhicatioiuJ Re^arch 
and Traoiing, New Delhi 

Dr. Ved Prakaah 

Prof A Head. DPEPCRG. 
NCERT, Sri Aurobindo Marg, 
r^JewDelbi-nooid 


ment social organi-sations and 
other citizens so as to produce the 
essential magnitude of the driv¬ 
ing force. 

The vision leads to tens of 
missions and thereby each mis¬ 
sion in-tum results into hundreds 
of programmes and projects. The 
missions and projects can be iden¬ 
tified by the Government Depart¬ 
ments and R&D organisations. 
That will result in technology 
flowing to the industry and other 
users in semi-organist and non- 
organised sectors. However, total 
involvement of all concerned is 
essential to ensure that the indus¬ 
try produces and provides people 
with quality goods and services 
.so that the required results at the 
national level are achieved in a 
time-bound manner. 

The success of the vision, it’s 
missions and it's programmes/ 
projects should lead to the better 
welfare of the people. The strate¬ 


gy & resource management, tech¬ 
nology competence and high prd- 
ducHon, in an integrated way, are 
the driving forces necessary for 
prosperity of the people. 

Nations are built by imagina¬ 
tions, visions and untiring efforts 
with enthusiasm of generations. 
We all have a great responsibility 
to build tomorrow’s India that 
will be strong in all fields, may it 
be welfare, technology, industrial 
infrastructure, economic prosper¬ 
ity, or societal unity and happi¬ 
ness. 

Every human being is created 
in the image of Almighty, and the 
person is unique in his or her own 
capacity. But they are not equal 
as no individual’s capacity can 
be compared with each other. As 
our great saint Poet Thiru- 
valluvar said, 2000 years ago, 
"Achievement of human being is 
proportional to how high he or she 
thinks 
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SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY, VtSAKHAPATNAM 

ADWSStON W)T?F 1 CATION 


> ilw l—Ion fcCow. iMl B.«fc Cow — Biipplonunfcrir Bloli ItH^ 

Tlw School ol Conoopondonco Cotnoo Invhoo ippl o o g om kom Sio rnWlii raoMng In Mo In o Mo o ton Mo B.A.. 
B.Coni.. andB.Sc. Dogoo Cottooo lof tio o co donO c yo» 1806-87 a> Supfdomonlwy BMi. 

Tho t»tyoorUiil»orailyEX T il n o» n o i tott»ooa rn n f8rt Mi H iiiBboholdlnSo|Miihof/Oc>iil)ot, 1807 wd2nd and Myoar 
Ea mi lna iooi aiBbahaldwiliaBapolonay—McB,8iatailli i . 


1. B.A. (boiti EnglMi and Taaaai mada) olti tia 
oeanhMIana of SpaeW Talugo. SpaM En(^ 
SpacM HM. H i i oty, C concnaea. PoMcOi PiMc 


2. B.Com (bo*) E n^ ah and Tabigu niaita) 
8. 6.Sc. (En^ah nadiunn only) 


imannaitah^'.u.c. or oQiaaalant or paaa In t 
CyamOiainn oonduoind ly Wa School 


i m a nn a fk ali ^ .U.C. or apul a ola nl or paaa m Entanoa 
ExanMton oonduoM ty Mi School 
IMamMaM.U.C. or oqMntanlaWi PhyaM Sdancaa and 


Appicatona «■ bo isauad Iran iw I0t< r atniy. 1887. nadkiapploaOana ahooldikach twiaidafilgnadon or baton 
t2«-1t07. 


Manifcflca ndb'hl a t may nriiibi 8>a<a»ditalg>adby T> a a io n alo n >» appleaton loiro and pioa p a r lua by aaniino Ra 4tv- 
by Damand Dfalt^tonay Ordar In lavour d lha Dinacbic. School ol Comapondanoa Couraaa. Andva Univorally. 
Viaakhap^«an-S3aoo3. Thacanddalaahawalo wihatiair namaa. addMaa and coma la niNeh tiay aan 8io proapadua on 
8)0 back ol tw 0 D or M.O coupon ahicnaiiar la appt ra Wa Thaca n Sd di a naiy alaotamllcaah allha CASH COUNTER ol 
ta School ol Corraapondanea Coiaaaa kwana App b-a 6 o n tomia and p na pa cb ia PoaM Oidara aaad ehaoaaa arts not ba 


Tha pnaciibad app i ra d n n Kama ara also aiaiihli al tn lotaniino phoaa on paymanl ol Ra aOP taough Damand OrdI 
(bmw) in lavour oltMiOaBcta. School dCanaapondancB Couraaa. Andhra Unharally. VtaabhapaMm-SSO (M. 

OTHER PLACES OF SALE Of APPUCATIOaS ; 

« AtHaaroaM 

1) Salaa Cotadar. Aaaoddloo of baton Un brar a lt ai . AI.U. Houao. 16 Koia Narg. Nam OaM 

2) sn Vo nK a ta a a aia CoSaga Ohauia Maian. Naw Dotil 
bt StadyCanhaa: 

1) Govammant Cotaga. Srtmkdbni. 2) M R. C otaga. VWanagarawi. S) Kba AV N Cotaga. VtaaOtiapabiam. 4) Oovt 
Cotaga. RaRtanumby; 5) R.P.Oovt Cotaga. KaMdda; 6) Sb C.R.R. Cotaga. Buni, 7) S.R.R. 6 C V.R. Qovi Cotaga, 
Vtayamda; 6) AC.Cotaga. OunSat 8) O.N.R. CoBaga. D hbnawt a n v 10) Sivai AAdaa Cotaga. Ktanod. 11) baSan 
biaikib at Managaniant and Ccnimaraa. Hydarabad 12) AtAAA. Cotaga. An drop da; It) R S R.K R R Cotaga. 
Bobbdl; 14) NoWa Cotaga, Mai-hibpabiam; IS) V.S.R 4 N.V.R. Cotaga. Tanai. It) Qovi Oagyaa Cotaga 
Narasamapala; 17) S.Q.S Cotaga. laggalatipria. It) S.S t N Cotaga. Na ra r a r a opa t 18) S.K.B R Cola^. 
Anatapunm: 20) V.S.R A Y.R.N. Cotaga. CNrala; 21) V.V. • M. Cotaga. Ongola. 22) Sri Sarvodays Cotaga. Natora. 
23) B.V.IC Cotaga. Maakhapabiafn. 24) Y N.M Coi^. Nanapw. 2S) S V.ICP A Dr. K.S. Rapi Am A SOanoa 
Cotaga. Panugonda; 26) Pi o gr aaah a Oaipaa Cotaga. AnaarpaL HyddaCad 27) Qovi Cotaga. Naralpabiam. 26) 
S AS. Cotaga. VIR^anada and29) C.S.R. Sanaa rolaga, On|^. 

Tha School haa no aganla and taKaa no raapo n iMtSf bw proapa cb ia iaauad and pro m l a ai mada tor adntaalan by any 
ovNT mmujii. 

VtsafctafMtaflm, ProiV. Abiiii— 

0131.197. ORECTOR 

NB.: Th» i ^n ii rji lii m ahotM clwriy fmntan ki ftat riquiiMoB tmt ttgf raqdra Actw tM l o n ■p ptea Muft tonii tor 
fnanBiy IMBn. 

SPECIAL NOTE RTRTtffi CANDIOATES WHO APPEARED FOR B A>B COM ENTRANCE EXAMHMTWN IN OECEMBBI. 
1888. 

Tha raault ol B.A./B.Cam. Enbdica Ena ntn ago n had bi DaeaRtMr. 1888 raH ba arniounoad ahorty and tia aucraaab t 
r a wtil dai bi 8ia aaM anambdtoo naad nd apy t» Ad bg Nal u i i agpb u atton Iona and preapacbd tot aibni ad on brio Nd yaai 
dagna coma. Tha School aS ananga to land td Aditaalon a ppt cdbi n farm and ptoapactoa dong adi) mdba atol a m a nt - 
nan atgh Wy n d lln alitoaucl>canddataadtorJia.iaaittoataanno i ai c ad Thay hawatopay an amowilfllRa. dV- tomrda 
8iacoalol a dii toa lo nHi tfc aS o"fa«»ndWptBbpaebaatongdd)i»piaacnbadbdtontoadSialbnafl«adntoalon. Hoam r ar, 
td ib^ ■arHn adntotion ahmg adto t)a nieatady anotaauaa Inobidbig Damand DiaMtonay ORtor laotlpl toanada pta- 
actfead taa ahoitd laach td School ct Conaapondansa Coiiaaa on or batona 8m ptaacffead lad dda. 
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CAMPVSNEWS 


E-9 Educators Meet 


"Education must contribute to 
sustainable development and 
promotion of peace For this, ef¬ 
forts need to extend beyond the 
school system, including all soci¬ 
ety, everywhere", said Dr. Chitra 
Naik, .Member, Planning Com¬ 
mission while inaugurating a 
three-day conference of educa¬ 
tionists from the nine meat popu¬ 
lous countries, known as E-9 
countries in New Delhi recently. 
The conference intended to evolve 
innovative strategies of teacher 
education to ensure Education for 
All by the turn of the century 

"For developing countries, 
adopting a mimion mode in the 
sphere of education and adjust¬ 
ing the role of teachers to global 
changes is a priority", said Ms 
Naik. 

Ms Naik felt the achievement 
of minimum levels of learning, at 
least upto Grade-.9, had to be wo¬ 
ven info the teacher education syl¬ 
labus, whether pre-service or in 
service, since universalisation of 
primary education was the prior- 
ity 

"Teachers and learners inter¬ 
acting together with a flexible 
curriculum as the basis should be 
the scene of the future," she said, 
adding, 'this should be possible 
since in recent years, many ave¬ 
nues of learning have opened up 
to take learning beyond the class¬ 
room." 

She emphasised the need to 
concentrate on developing good 
resource materiab, widely adapt¬ 
able, fw in-sovice teacher educa- 
tiem with a sense <rf urgwicy. Ex¬ 


change of innovative materials 
among E-9 countries and their col¬ 
laboration to further refine these 
would be a great contribution to 
need-based teacher education. 

She suggested launching in- 
service teacher education through 
the "mobile training team" ap¬ 
proach in the first phase, such 
mobile teants could start function¬ 
ing in each participating country. 
In the second phase, they could 
cover different regions of E-9 
countries 

"It's crucial to chart out these 
efforts in time-bound program¬ 
mes. This would enable both i\a- 
tional and international agencies 
to build up a well-designed new 
system of teacher education for 
EFA", said Ms Naik 

This was the first internatio¬ 
nal meet hosted by the National 
Council for Teacher Education in 
collaboration with UNESCO The 
countries which participated in 
the meet included Bangladesh, 
Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indo¬ 
nesia, Mexico, Nigeria and Paki¬ 
stan 

Seminar on National 
Education Policy 

The Vice-Chancellor of Guru 
Jambheshwar University, Prof. 
K.L Johar, stressed the need (or 
adopting an integrated approach 
combining social, spiritual and 
moral aspects in the education 
system He was inaugurating a 
two-day workshc^ on the "State 
Programme of action on national 
educafioQ policy" in Hisar recent¬ 
ly. He said that libm'alisation (rf 
economy had thrown new chal¬ 


lenges in the field of higher edu¬ 
cation. He suggested develop¬ 
ment of a new syston of educa¬ 
tion with schanes like self-financ¬ 
ing by students and increased co¬ 
operation between the industry 
and educational institutions. 

Mr. S.K. Saxena, Director, 
Higher Education, in his keynote 
address, emphasised the need for 
making rapid strides in the field 
of higher education following the 
success achieved in constructing 
roads and providing electricity to 
every village in the state. He also 
stressed the need for redesigning 
curricula, strengthening library 
and laboratory facility, retraining 
teachers and incorporating com¬ 
puter and information technolo¬ 
gy into the education system. He 
a Iso drew the attention of the par¬ 
ticipants to the problem of profes¬ 
sional ethics and accountability. 

The Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
Prof. KLK. Agarwal, deliberated 
on the role of computer and 
emerging communication tech¬ 
nology. Lamenting upon the pre¬ 
vailing system of compart- 
mentalisation of education into 
primary, secondary and higher 
education. Professor Agarwal ad¬ 
vocated a modular system to re¬ 
move the rigidity from the exist¬ 
ing system. 

Mr. B.R. Vashishl, Joint Di¬ 
rector, Higher Education, talked 
about the need to remove imbal- 
aivces, between the strength of 
trained students and the existing 
job opportunities. 

Organised by the Directorate 
of Higher Education, Haryana, 
the workshop was attended by 
principals and teachers of govem- 
mrat and non-government colleg- 
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es of Hisar, Sirsa, Jind, Bhiwani 
and Mahenderagarh districts. 

Pu^b Vanity 
ConvocatitHt 

The education syston in ln~ 
dia, by and large, ccmtinues to be 
a legacy of the British. No com¬ 
prehensive naticmal overhaul erf 
the inherited cerfemial system has 
been ta ken since independsKe to 
ensure that it reflects the values 
and traditions of our aitcient cul¬ 
ture and civilisation", observed 
Mr. Justice Kumaran Sreedharan, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab and 
Haryana High Court. He was de¬ 
livering the convocation address 
at the 47th annual convocation of 
Panjab University in Chandigarh 
recently. 

Mr Justice Sreedharan said 
real education must enable a stu¬ 
dent to 'discover' for himself. 
Many classrooms across the coun¬ 
try were spoonfeeding the stu¬ 
dents in one form or the other 
whereby lessons become a substi¬ 
tute for an intellectual exercise to 
developqualiHesofthemind The 
present system stifled indepen¬ 
dent study, creative thinking, ini¬ 
tiative, imagination and self-con¬ 
fidence. 

The need of the hour was to 
improve ourseives. It would be 
beneficial to our family and soci¬ 
ety as a whole. If our family rela- 
lionships viae full erf conflicts 
and struggle, the tension was like¬ 
ly to spread into other sphere as 
well, the judge said. 

Mr. Justice Sreedharan said 
all rdigions preached peace Irfit 
religion was also a major source 
of vkrfent conflict. Similar was 
the case with scwnce and many 
socio-ecoiMnic systems. Vkrfence 
was, perhaps, built into the cs- 
sotce of human consciousness. 


All culture teQ us that dtere were 
creative powers within us which 
could bring about a transforma¬ 
tion in human behaviour. 

TheChief-Justiceexhorted the 
academicians not to fall a prey to 
vested interests and petty in¬ 
trigues for power pirfitics. He also 
cautioned the students to be vigi¬ 
lant against manipulations erf pet¬ 
ty politicians who seek to meddle 
in the affairs of universities for 
selfish goals. Students must in¬ 
stead draw inspiration from cen¬ 
turies old traditions. "The new 
consumer culture that we are fol¬ 
lowing promotes a culture of 
debt", he added 

A total of 439 students re¬ 
ceived their medals, degrees and 
prizes on the occasion. 

IHRC Meet at 
Durgawati Vanity 

Union Minister for Human 
Resource Development, Sri S R 
Bommai, said that standing on 
the threshold of another millenni¬ 
um, historians leave behind them 
a promise of peace, fast economic 
transformation, administrative 
transparency and package of uni- 
verul education to motivate and 
inspire themselves He was pre¬ 
siding over the Soth session of In¬ 
dian Historica} Recorii Commis- 
sion (IHRC) at the Rani 
Durgawati University in Jabalpur 
recently. He said the Commission 
was such an organisation of ar¬ 
chivists and historians predomi¬ 
nantly engaged in processing and 
promoting their documentary 
heritage. 

Mr. Bommai said that docu¬ 
mentation was interlinked with 
its fast disseminatkm and in the 
present day of information 
through superhighways like 
internet one bad to be alot so dut 


infonnatioii in records and docu¬ 
ments and other media was pro¬ 
fessionally processed and inade 
available for use without much 
difficulty. 

PubUc records act passed by 
Parliarrtent would be administra¬ 
tively Elective for achieving opti¬ 
mum result in records manage¬ 
ment activities, he said. 

Over 100 noted historians 
from all over the country partici¬ 
pated in the 2-day session which 
was inaugurated by state general 
administration law and parlia¬ 
mentary affairs minister, Mr 
Rajendra Prasad Shukla. 

PG Course in 
Homoeopathy 

Dr. C S Bhaskaran, Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Health 
Sciences, said that the university 
would introduce postgraduate 
course in Homoeopathy from 
1997-98 academic year and the 
entrance test for the course would 
be held in the month of April or 
May this year He was inaugurat¬ 
ing the one-day scientific seminar 
■Quest 97" organised by twin-cit¬ 
ies chapter of Indian Institute of 
Homoeopathic Physicians in 
Hyderabad recently Dr. Bhas¬ 
karan said that the degrees in 
Homoec^thy issued by the uni¬ 
versity were recently included in 
the second schedule of Homoeo¬ 
pathy Central Council Act 

"This will enable the 
Homoeopathic graduates to ap¬ 
ply for the several Slate and Cen¬ 
tral government jobs besides per¬ 
mitting them to practice outside 
the State", he said and observed 
ttiat Htnnoec^thy was effective 
not only treating the chronic dis¬ 
eases but also acuteand epidemic 
disorders. 

Dr. N S Prasant, Presideit, 
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Andhra Pradesh State branch of 
UUP, underscored the need to 
conduct the continuing medical 
education programmes to the 
Homoeopathic practitioners to 
make diem aware of the recent 
developments in the medicine. 
About 200 delegates from all over 
the State attended the seminar. 

GRI Convocation 

Dr. A.T. Ariyaratne, Presi¬ 
dent, Sarvodaya Shramadana 
Movement, Sri Lanka, attributed 
corruption in every walk of life to 
a "faulty system of education" 
which inculcated a wrong value 
system in the people. He was de¬ 
livering the convocation address 
at the 17th convocation of the 
Gandhigram Rural Institute (GR!) 
in Gandhigram recently He said 
the absence of a spirit of service 
had made most of the people self¬ 
ish and had turned them towards 
corruption "Insteadofbeingsim- 
ple and sharing our resources 
with other, we plan to live osten¬ 
tations lives imitating others and 
usurping other people's resourc¬ 
es to create great disparity be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor". 

Dr Ariyaratne stressed that 
higher education should help not 
only in creating great scientists 
and professionals but also great 
men and women who would use 
their wisdom and make life better 
for all. 

The concern for others must 
serveas the basis of higher educa¬ 
tion. He said education without 
virtue and spiritual content was 
meaningless. If the world had a 
system where wisdom was given 
instead of mere knowledge, the 
scientists would not have cffltie 
out with devastating weapons. 
Higher education should be 
grounded wi virtue in order to 
enable the learner widai the hori¬ 


zons of knowledge by widening 
the noble qualities of heart. 

Using education to increase 
one's own wealth was morally 
wrong because it meant utilising 
resources which should goto oth¬ 
ers who were in need of them. By 
this attitude, the disparity be¬ 
tween theha ves and the have nots 
widened which would lead to a 
greater devastation in future. 

When one attempted to ac¬ 
quire wealth by utilising wisdom 
grave social problems like crime 
and poverty were created. He 
strongly felt that education was 
not a commodity to be marketed. 

Dr. Ariyaratne, the winner of 
the Gandhi Peace Prize for 1996, 
said this was an appropriate time 
to assess the successes and fail¬ 
ures in education during the post- 
Gandhian era and arrive at a con¬ 
sensus on the future directions 
that would guide us to the next 
century The vision of the future 
need not be conditioned by na¬ 
tional interests alone and should 
extend to the human society as a 
whole. Since human problems 
had taken a global perspective 
their solutions should also be glo¬ 
bal 

He advocated the practice of 
simplicity as a way of life and 
regretted that in an age of con¬ 
sumption, simplicity had lost its 
influence in many seats of higher 
learning. Simplicity as philoso¬ 
phy was what the Mahatma prac¬ 
tised and it was the essence that 
one could learn from higher edu¬ 
cation. 

He said higher learning, for 
Gandhi and Buddha, was trans¬ 
formation of the inner being im¬ 
mersed jo a love that embraced 
both human beings and animals. 

Dr. Ariyaratne called for the 


practice of tolerance, which had 
the ability to create onenesa in the 
world. He said through a clear 
vision, moral character and pa¬ 
tience the people could work to¬ 
wards the alternative society the 
Mahatma visualised and named 
as 'sarvodaya'. 

Prof. T.R. Natesan, Vice- 
Chancellor, who presided, re¬ 
vealed that a LAN system, with a 
powerful life server hosting 40 
terminals, had been installed at 
the GRI and two new courses, a 
five-year integrated programme 
in Development Administration 
and Panchayati Raj, leading to a 
master's degree and three-year 
UG programme in Rural Recon¬ 
struction, had been introduced in 
1996-97. It had also been planned 
to have an Internet linkage in the 
GRJ campus to augment the li¬ 
brary facilities. 

Conference on Conflict 
Management of Water 
Resources 

An International Conference 
on Conflict Managanent of Water 
Resources Use was held at Agro- 
Climatic Documentation and Dis¬ 
semination Centre, Sardar Patel 
Institute of Economic & Social Re¬ 
search, Ahmedabad. This event 
was in conjunction with the Inau¬ 
guration of Mahatma Gandhi In¬ 
ternational Training Centre for 
Conflict Prevention and Manage¬ 
ment and Institute of Studies in 
Quest for Non-violence of the Gu¬ 
jarat Vidyapith. 

The main objective of this cei- 
tre is to offer management train¬ 
ing to academics, public officials 
at all levels, politicians, business 
executives, etc about how to co¬ 
operate, negotiate, prevent con¬ 
flict and make and keep peace by 
non-violent means. It will be in 
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Ae area of intemational rdations, 
energy-environmental conflicts, 
water resources disputes, litiga¬ 
tions, conflicts in business, etc. 

The objective of this interna- 
ticoial conference was to discuss 
how the methods and techniques 
of the social sciences and conflict 
managraiwnt in particular, could 
be applied to manage some erf flve 
conflict problems associated with 
inland and underground water 
use. The participants discussed 
these issues and suggested how 
co<^>eration and not conformation 
amongst different interest groups 
could lessen the conflict. In addi¬ 
tion to the general framework, the 
participants also presented ideas 
about cooperative plans for spe¬ 
cific river projects in the world 

The Conference was .^k>o- 
sored by UNICEF, StateUniversi- 
ty of New York, Sardar Patel In¬ 
stitute of Economic and Social Re¬ 
search and Agro-climatic Docu¬ 
mentation and Dissemination 
Centre with the cooperation of the 
World Bank, UfrfDP and many 
other National and International 
Organisations. 

The tc^ics discussed at the 
conferences included (i) Non-vio¬ 
lence, Conflict Management and 
World Peace; iii) Conflict Man¬ 
agement and Water Resources; 
(iii) Water and DevelopmetiT, (iv) 
Economic Development, Re¬ 
source Use and Eitergy Environ¬ 
ment Conflict; and (v) Resource 
and Economic Cooperation. 

Inaugurating the ctmference 
9uri SanatMdita, Member of Par- 
liameM, emfrfiasised three funda¬ 
mental Gandhian principles. 
Prof. Ramlal Parikh, Chanceikn', 
Gujarat Vidya Peeth discussed 
how Gandhian prind}^ could 
be used bn conflict management. 


Prof. Manas C3iatt«ji, in his in¬ 
troductory remarks, explained 
the objective of the Mahatma 
Gandhi International Training 
Centre for Conflict Prevention 
and Management. 

In the first session Nagahani 
Hayabusa, Senior Staff Corre¬ 
spondent, Asahi Stimbuit, Japan 
indicated the nature <rf economic 
and pditical security in east Asia 
with particular reterencetojapan 
and China. Prof. DN Pathak, Gu¬ 
jarat Vidyapeeth, indicated how 
the Gandhian principle values, 
norms and life styles could be 
used to solve conflict problems. 

Water expert from Israel Dr 
Saul Artosorofl outlined, in de¬ 
tails, major problems of water de¬ 
velopment, in poor countries and 
enyrfiasised on water conserva¬ 
tion and advanced techniques of 
water use. Mr. CC Patel, well- 
known water expert in India and 
Bangladesh on water dispute, 
presented scenario about the dis¬ 
pute and his role of solving the 
problem. Dr. A Elhance, who has 
done exterwive studies on river 
basin worldwide talked about the 
immediate needs of cooperation 
in international river basin with¬ 
out which there was a bleak fu¬ 
ture ot international degradation. 
Prof. PA Raj and Amitab Kundu, 
SP Kashyap and VB Patel dis¬ 
cussed how water policy could be 
used for economic develt^tment 
for backward areas. Dr. Pravin 
Seth stressed tbe role of NGOs 
and States in the completion erf 
the Narmada Project. Dr. Jayant 
Patil, former Member, Planning 
Commission, emphasised that 
decentralisation trough Panch- 
ayat Raj WM an urgent necessity 
to scrfve the water problem in ru¬ 
ral areas. Prof. Chattoji indicat¬ 
ed how flte tools trf ecanaRiicB. so¬ 


cial science and peace science 
could be used to adopt oi^ective 
value from policies in solving or 
prevoiting ccmflicts. He empha¬ 
sised the need of prevention be¬ 
cause it saves lot al financial re¬ 
sources and human suffering. 
Prof. Allain Sallez, indicated how 
we could learn the lesson from 
Europe in managing environmen¬ 
tal problem in a country like In¬ 
dia. Mr. M.M. Sainju. former Am¬ 
bassador of Nepal in US, narrat¬ 
ed his experience on water re¬ 
source management in Nepal in 
the context of South Asia Shri SK 
Shelat, Chief Secretary, Govt of 
Gujarat, who presided over one 
ol the ses.sions. detailed how ad¬ 
ministrative machinery could be 
used to implement water policies 
A Canadian Scholar Dr. David 
Bjni mJicjted hou- grjsfrtxftctf 
operation in Western Canada wa.s 
handling some of the Ground 
Water Conflict problem 

Prof. Y K Alagh, .Minister of 
Planning, Science and Technolo¬ 
gy, Oovi of India, at the valedic¬ 
tory function, narrated his expe¬ 
rience dealing with Kavery river 
water and handling the water dis¬ 
putes. He also presented a paper 
on the commofi theme Coopera¬ 
tion and not Confrontation can 
only solve the problem 

KamaUka Inatitutea 
Awards for Z,ecturera 

The Karnataka Higher Edu¬ 
cation Minister Mr. B. Soma- 
sbekhar announced that the gov¬ 
ernment wcAild give awards to 
three lecturers from govenunent 
colleges and three frenn private 
oirfli^es every y^r for their m«i- 
tetfious advice in flie field of high¬ 
er education. He said the 
awardees would be selected 
Insed on. flwir service by an ex- 
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perts' committee, end not on any 
other considerations. He made 
this announcement while speak¬ 
ing at a panel discussion on 
"Graduate Education — Need for 
Quality .Management", organised 
by the Bangalore University First 
Grade College Prittcipals’ Associ¬ 
ation, inassociation with the First 
Computer Institution in Banga¬ 
lore recently. 

He said the teachers could 
play an important role to improve 
the<]uaHty o/ education. Also they 
could mould good society, he 
added. The country's develop¬ 
ment depended on the character 
oi people built on the rjuality oi 
education given by the teachers, 
he observed 

Dr. G D Sharma. Secretary, 
UC>C, Dr Mumiaz Ahmed Khan, 
founder. ATAmeen Institutions, 
BWSSB Chairman .Mr JPSharma, 
former vire-chancei/or of the 
Gulbarga University Dr N 
Rudraiah also spoke on the ccca- 
sion 


Prof Ram Bilas Sharma, Edu¬ 
cation Minister, Haryana said 
that education should not be lim¬ 
ited to merely source of earning 
bread and butter but lor the de¬ 
velopment and welfare ol the 
mankind and society at large He 
was inaugurating the national 
symposium on Statistic* with Fo¬ 
cus on application in Agriculture 
and Allied Sciences and 2nd An¬ 
nual Conferenreof Indian Society 
of informaticm Theory and Appli¬ 
cations at the Chaudhary Charan 
Singh Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity (CCSHAU) in Hisar re- 
(umly. He said that for the har- 


Haryana Plana 
Vocational Courses 

The Haryana Government 
plans to start short-term vocatio¬ 
nal courses in thegovemment and 

non-government collciges to end 
unemplo^ent among the youth. 
This was stated by Mr. Rantesh 
Kaushik„ Minister ol State for 
Technical Education and Home, 
at the annual prize distribution 
hinctiof} oi CVM Giris College m 
Sonepat recently. 

He said the opening ol such 
courses would enable students to 
become self-dependent and they 
would not run after white-collar 
jobs. 

Mr Arvind Sharma, MP, who 
presided, advised the students to 
confine themselves to Studies and 
5hun agitations 

Dr. Shakuntata Gakhar, Prin- 
cipaf of (he College, in her annual 
report, highlighted the achieve¬ 
ments of the college in various 
fields. 


montous development of the com' 
mon man as also of the society, it 
was imperative that all research 
findings and conc^ts of science 
were interpreted and published 
in Hindi. The Minister urged the 
researchers and mathematicians 
to falsify the myth that science 
could be taught and disseminat¬ 
ed in English language only. He 
also urged the participants to en¬ 
hance and accelerate their re¬ 
searchers in tune with the rising 
populatToft and unemployment. 
Recalling the successes achieved 
by the nation in the field of Math¬ 
ematics and Statistics since an¬ 


cient times, the Ministet called 
upon the participants to maintain 
ancient hcmour and expand the 
use of Mathematics and Statistics 
in all branches of knowledge. 

Prof. J,B. Chowdhury, Vice' 
Chancellor, who presided, said 
that statistics was such a vital as¬ 
pect that it made the monitoring 
and processing of projects an easy 
task Besides, it also helped plan¬ 
ners in formulating effective 
strategies He said application of 
statistics in agriculture and ani¬ 
mal sciences had been significant. 
However, the models, procedures 
and experimental designs devel¬ 
oped by mathematicians and stat¬ 
isticians had found wide applica¬ 
tion in many branches of science 
also. 

The Vice-Chancellor regret¬ 
ted (hat statistics was sometimes 
misused either deliberately or 
due to the lack of knowledge. He 
said, "In fact Statistics is a tech¬ 
nique to deal with the data to ar¬ 
rive at correct conclusion and de¬ 
cision. If intelligently used it 
gives wonderful results and if 
misused it can be disastrous". 

Dr. ).K[. Kapur, President, In¬ 
dian Society of Information Theo¬ 
ry and Applications, in his key¬ 
note address, said that Mathemat¬ 
ics was fascinating becarise of its 
wonderful concepts, theorems 
and results and also because of its 
great application in all walks of 
life. 

Dr. Kapur said that it was a 
matter of great concern that in In¬ 
dia, particularly in Haryana, fear 
and anxiety for the subject of 
Mathematics w^ere persisting es¬ 
pecially in rural schools. Giving 
reasons, he said, defective teach¬ 
ing methods, indi^rent attitude 
of teachers and unawarenss of 
general public ware some to men- 


I^ews from Agricultural Universities 
National Symposium on Statistics 
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Hon. He called uptai d\e Mathe¬ 
matics teachers to make concert¬ 
ed starts in order to eliminate 
mydt about Mathematics. They 
should ensure support and en¬ 
couragement to studtfils Im opt¬ 
ing Mathonatics keying in view 
its iii^xutance in all con^petitive 
examinations. 

During the 3-day conference, 
over 100 participants from all 
over ihdia reviewed the success¬ 
es achieved by the nation in this 
fidd. Strategy for expanding the 
8{^ere of Maths and Statistics for 
the development of agriculture 
and allied sciences was also for¬ 
mulated. 

BIT Convocation 

The Union Minister of State 
for Plaiuting, Programme Imple- 
mentatum. Science and Technolo¬ 
gy, Dr. Y.K, Alagh, said that India 
needed substantial agro institu¬ 
tional reforms for higher agricul¬ 
tural productivity. The reforms 
were required as the seeds of the 
existing seif-pcdlinated varieties 
were largely non-traded. But, the 
hybrids would have to be pur¬ 
chased each season, headded. Dr 
Ala^ made these observations in 
his convocation address at the 
Birla Institute erf Technology de¬ 
livered in absetuia by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. H.C Pandey. 

Dr. Alagh, however, said the 
extension of strategy iot the hy¬ 
brids would also benefit the high 
yielding varieties programme 
whoe larger grains were porai-. 
bte. 

*Our breeders have success¬ 
fully raised hi^ yiddiiig variet- 
ier erf wteat and the cxruntry is 
BOW amoetdrating mi growing 
special varieties keeping in view 
tte mmslure, diaina^ and cli¬ 
mate conditimig', he said. 


The Minister noted that the 
counriy needed a vwy friaidly 
policy on impart of see^ in view 
of the fact that ’we cannot be efii- 
cioit in seed production for all 
crops.’ 

He, however, said the coun¬ 
try had a small but fairly effective 
programme of biotechnological 
research for seed production 
which had produced good results 
in some areas. In tissue culture, 
some of the largest <;entres of the 
world were being operated by 
Tata Energy Research Institute. 

India was also developing a 
network of genetic materials and 
programmes of adoption for 
meetit^ plant material require¬ 
ments, he said. 

The Minister noted that the 
country had comparative advan¬ 
tage in technological research in 
some crops, including cotton and 
oilseeds. Stating that the market¬ 
ing and price support system for 
desired technological progress in 
agro-sector was deficient, Dr. 
Alagh said India had, however, 
produced the first high yielding 
millets earlier in the decade and 
expressed confidence about 
achieving a four per cent growth 
rate for cereal crops 

Noting that land in the coun¬ 


try had become inelastic. Dr. 
Alagh said the burgeoning de¬ 
mand for food had to be met 
through increased productivity. 
The agricultural research estab- 
lishmmit in the couittry was aim¬ 
ing at ensuring compatibility with 
the reform programmes, and a 
modernisation and restructuring 
project with assistance fresn the 
World Bank was al an advanced 
stage of rompietica, he added. 

A National Rural Education 
Council had beat set up for inte¬ 
grating knowledge with produc¬ 
tive processes in the countryside, 
he Hid. 

Underlining the growth in ex¬ 
port based-agto demand, he Hid 
the Rural infrastructure Develop¬ 
ment Fund had served its purpose 
as both domestic and foreign in¬ 
vestors were making huge invest¬ 
ments in this sector 

The ,Vfinister expressed opti¬ 
mism that one Urge project could 
be had m each district of the coun¬ 
try to enable inter-linking of re¬ 
gional, national and global mar¬ 
kets. 

Assuring that the India 
would meet international obliga¬ 
tions, he urged other countries not 
to impose extra-legal restriction.^ 
in the name of cooperation. 


I>fews from UGC 


Countrywide Clauroom Progrunme 


Between 1st and 7fh March, 
1997 the following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
fitrough OrfSAT'lD under the aua- 
pices of the University Grants 
CoDunissioii will be observed. 
The programme is pr e se n te d in 
two sets (rf one hour durafion 
each every day from 6.00 a-m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 


p.m. The prognuiune is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 


drflBn.ai.toi^.BbajR 

1.3.97 

“A Talk with Prof- Anthony 
Hewish on PuUars’ 
'Dashavatara-11 ’ 
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"Towards Cleaner and 
Greener Environment-!!" 

IA.91 

"Theatre Architecture-V!U: 
Japan's Noh Theatre" 

"Travel and Tourism" 

"Why Swim at All?" 

4.3.97 

"Electromagnetiam-I" 

'Eye Problems and Preven¬ 
tion" 

"Energy Row-!:A Handful of 
Energy" 

6.3.97 

"Wilde Memories-VI" 


5.3.97 

"Food Technology for 
Entrepreneurs" 

"The Great Encounter-!!" 

'Optica! Couplers' 

6.3.97 

"Planet Earth: Mountains' 

"Literature in Society 
Renaissance-IV; Literature 
in Politics" 

"HarnessingSunlight through 
Optics" 

7.3.97 

'Geometric Transformation: 
Reflection" 


"Problem Child" 

"Mangrove: Facts and 
Policies" 

Hindi Telecast 
RRi; 6.00^ 6.30 

3.3.97 

5.3.97 

RHiciti" 

7.3.97 

"*fl3 Ulcl : 


News from Abroad 
Training Course on HRM 


Turmeric a Spice that Heals" 
"I ea ming Disabilities' 
find Traatmiaakm 
1.00 p.m. to Z.00 pjn. 

13.9 7 

"The Art of Khaiamband* 

X'nderstanding Cinema-Vl: 
Sound-I" 

"Simple Exercise" 
r3.97 

No Te}eca.st 

3.3.97 

"Say it With Slides' 

"Classical Mechanics-Xtl: 
Rigid Bodies: Kinematics' 

"Winds erf Change. Agricul¬ 
ture Marketing* 

43.97 

“Anaesthesia-! 50 Years: A 
Quick Overview" 

tnlc^al Pedagogy Process V: 
Actum and Ev^ution" 

‘Toom ftom Gitanjali" 


The Asian institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Bangkok, proposes to 
organise a Training Course on 
Human Resource Management on 
31 March -11 April 1997. 

The two-week course will fo¬ 
cus on strategies and techniques 
of optimal human resource utili¬ 
zation for enhancing individual 
organizational compatibility, and 
involving employees in individ¬ 
ual and group efforts. In addition, 
it focuses on developing people 
management skills and ways of 
identifying and managing em¬ 
ployee defensive mechanisms for 
positive growth and develop¬ 
ment. 

The course contents include: 
Morfufe I : ffRM Basic Concepts 
— Concept and process of human 
resource management; Psycholo¬ 
gy of human behaviour; Organi¬ 


zation structure and design and 
HR.M; Moduli 2 : Enhancing Em¬ 
ployee Compatibility with Task, 
Team and Organization-HRM 
Mechanisms — People Centered 
Management Practices for Mini- 
mizing Ability Gap and Synergy 
Gap; Group Dynamics and Lead¬ 
ership, Team Building and Con¬ 
flict Management, Innovation 
through Human Resources; Per¬ 
sonnel Administration: Manpow¬ 
er Planning, Recruitment and Se¬ 
lection — Strategies for Picking 
Winners, En^loyees Compensa¬ 
tion and Reward Systems; Design 
and Development of Performance 
Appraisal Systems; Human Re¬ 
source Information Systems. 

Further enquiries may be ad¬ 
dressed to: Admission, Continu¬ 
ing Education Centre, Asian In¬ 
stitute erf Technology G.P.O. Box - 
2754, Bangkok 10501, Thailand. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


USEFUL TOOL 

Sanjaya Mishra* 


Appendix-lV, Asa Don Dicki¬ 
nson’s tabic oi author numbers is 
given which covers a major part 
of the book (27 pages). 


M.P. Sat^a and S.P. Agrawal- Book Kumbera: Some Indian Meth- 
o^> 2nd rev. ed. New Delhi, Reliance Publishing House, 1996. 
Pp. Tiil+79. Rs. 95A. 


In spite of the tremendous de¬ 
velopment in the field of compu¬ 
ter technology, organisation of 
knowledge and the so called 
‘paperless society’, books are be¬ 
ing published in large numbers 
and they make a beeline into the 
libraries almost daily. For these 
books to be organised and acces¬ 
sible, we need a s)^iem for ar¬ 
ranging them in the book shelves 
in a linear sequence, which is 
called the ‘Classification system’ 
or classified arrangement based 
on the subject natter content of 
the books. On the basis of classifi¬ 
cation system, a specific notation 
is assigned to every book in the 
libraries But still there can be 
trvany books tn a particular class 
(or with a specific notation), and 
therefore to fi» the position of 
each book in thesbelvw, we need 
book numbers alongwiththe class 
number »o denved from the das- 
.sification system. There are a va¬ 
riety of book numbering systems 
The book under review deals with 
some of the Indian methods of 
book numbering system. 

This small and handy hook 
has been divided into five chap¬ 
ters. The first chapter—‘Book 
Numbers : What and why' ex¬ 
plains the nature and functions of 
hock numbers and their impor¬ 
tance in the light of the first law of 

• Ucfurer, Siaff Trsiaing sruf 
Kescffrck fnstttmf of DisMitce 
Cduoifvn, fCNOU, Ikiidart Carhi. 
fkw Deihi-nO 06«. 


Library Science-—Books are for 
use. It gives a brief hist<^y of book 
numberssinceMelvilDewey The 
second, third and fourth chapters 
discuss the Bashiruddin system, 
Ranganathan system and Dick¬ 
inson system of book numbering 
respectively. These three chapters 
provide short, but useful and rel¬ 
evant biographical sketch of their 
respective inventor. In chapter 
two the Bashiruddin system is 
enumerated in Hindi Language, 
which can be used to “assign au¬ 
thor number to any name in 
Devnagari script (p.l2)’’. It pre- 
.«;<Tibes seven rules for assignment 
of numbers A few examples of 
worked out author numbers are 
given in Appendix-1 for better un¬ 
derstanding Perhaps, it would 
have been better to describe 
Bashiruddin system for Devnagri 
script in English, especially the 
sev'en rules to make them more 
popular. Chapter five —“Collec¬ 
tion Number and call number 
explains the purpose of collection 
number and how it is assigned, it 
also gives practical tips for tran¬ 
scribing various parts of a call 
number (Collection number 
+Class number+Book number). In 


The significant aspects of this 
edition (earlier edition was pub¬ 
lished by Concept Publishing 
Company) of the book are im¬ 
proved organisation of thought in 
different chapters and a select 
bibliography on book numbers 
from 1916-1994, which can be 
called comprehensive in itself, as 
the amount of literature on the 
topic of book numbers is actually 
“thin and rare”. The book will be 
useful for all types of libraries 
But it would be of immense help 
for libraries using ad hoc meth¬ 
ods for Devnagari scripts, espe¬ 
cially those using Dewey Decimal 
system of classification, as the 
method designed by Bashiruddin 
and Dickinson are not known to 
many and this book has perhaps 
becomesuccessfulina way to dis¬ 
seminate information about their 
existence. However libraries us¬ 
ing colon classification may not 
find any thing new here (as the 
colon book number system is 
there in the schedule itself) except 
for a comprehensive bibliography 
on the topic 

The book is written in a sim¬ 
ple and lucid style and one can 
complete it in one go (as I did it). 
Ind^ the book is a must read for 
pupils of classification and can be 
considered as a simple and useful 
tool for all types of libraries. 


Dear Subscriber, 

Kindly renew your Subscription in time for uninterrupted 
supply of'thc journal. 

Requests for replacement copies may please be made within 
three weeks of (he date of publication of a particular issue. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A Ust doctoral thciet accepted by ludaa Univcrtitiei 


AGBKULTUKAl Oe VETEUNAKY SCffiNOBS 
AgrictilttiK 

1 A|men. Epidaniologyj ptlhriftimli aarf 

muM«ancntolb»cMriMUi^<rfcottai. Raft^ihanAfcrU. Dr 
IP Urn. 

2. A&hoi Kun\«r. Studies oa heterosis end rcsistsacc to 
shenteri blight in tometp (LycopewiCQa eecttlentma mill) YS 
Pannsr. 

3. Baf^anra^GopslSinidt. A study on teehnologicsi pp la 
improved groundnut production technology in diitiorgeih 
end UdeipUT Districts of Rejeslhen. Rajasthan AgHl Dr B M 
Shenna. 

4. Chandxramani. Ctri$h A. Leboraiory and flsM evalus- 
tion <d joint action of Insecticldea. Rajasthan Afcril. Dr C L 
Kaat. 

5. Chaodhary. Hamiuj. Studies on Am toxldty, blo-effi- 
deucy, residues snd alUed problems of some ineectlddcs 
e^inst pests of soybean (Oydua max (L.) marrill). Rajasthan 

Agnl. DrHCLGupta. 

4. Oiaudhary. Sita lUm. EvahulioB of quality <rf irrign* 
bon water in relatioo to se ed b ed modiheetioAs and drainage 
coaditiMis. XajasthJA AgnJ DrfUmDw 

7 ChauhaivSuhhaahChandnk- EtfieacyofaoU aaiMidmcnts 
on pb)fsical and diemital properties of the soil and crop 
performance under effluMit pc^uted area adjoining to sine 
smelter. Deberi, Rajasthan Agnl. Or R L ToUwit 

i, Dabt Raj Kumar. Studies on insect peats of mothbean, 
Vigna econitifQlia Qseq) marechal and dieir control Rajasthan 
Agn! Dr PC fain. 

9. Dave, Pinak] Vailabh. Nature of responses to applied 
phenphate and cine in dotnismatbladc series of toil of South¬ 
ern Rajeachan. Rajasthan Agn(. Or S N Savena. 

10 Dushi. Anila. Studies cm downy mildsw erf opium pc^ 
py widi eaij^ittis on epidemiology and msnagessent of the 
disi»se. Rajasthan Agril. Dr B B I Thakntv 

11. Cahkit. Rajmdra Suigh. Genetic studies m produettvi^ 
and accmomlc cadency of die dierperfcar cattle in Arid Re* 
gion. Rajaadiaii Aghi- Dr (t P Pant 

11 Gaur,^ Rajn StudiM cm the foctors affecbsig p a ren* 

nabon. devtlopmcnt and eofbvol of astochyta bU|^ of gram. 

Rajasthan ^ril Dr R D Sir^. 

U Guladu, loderjeet PaaaArilitks of tmprovii^ dm physi> 
cal properdas and wtwut yield In loamy aand soU dirough 
i^anpection and claying. Rajasthan Agrii. Dr L L Scitnani 

14. Cupt», Pramud Kiunar- Critknl hmili tjt pho^hcnns 
and stake md itauir fesposm a to n gwt t h molybdenum wtdi 
respect to soybean in medimnblacfc soil. Rajasdtan Agril OrK 
K Vyas. 

15. HsiramAnUil In^ctofraiailsgricuHiuuibirciiileum* 
fug b^Tionr of trfbel and non-ttdml feraaess ^Kafudwa. 
RajasdianAgHl OrShlMundn. 

(6. lain. OUip Kumar. Geaetknl mmlyris of qaetilsliirc and 


quandtstlua dmractei in Htnaad (linam udtadmlmam UV 
fUjasthan AgrlL Dr SC Gupta. 

Jua. Kutht/jm lU Studies on kttf fa^ghr of mefse CSee 
mays L.) caused ^ Kelmtnftoyofium mydls nlsiksdo snd 
miyakc. Rajasthan Agril. OrltLICotfiart 

IB. Kauahih. Suhodh Kumar. Ccmtiibttdoa of tHbal and non* 
tribal wxnm ci loudi mat Rujm^an hi farm and home aedv- 
Idas. Rajuthan Agril DrOSRathore 

19. Keshavjt Nanji Aldiarl. Crop response to micrcmntricnis, 
sulphur and gypaum cm fud loam soil of flsjasthan. Rajasthan 
A^l. Dr Fateh Karan 

a). Khah, Hajl RammaJ. Bttect oi ni tr o ge n ^ phoq ihom s and 
fohar-eppUed agns^fhamlcels on g i o w tK yield sad quality of 
mustard (Brassies junces O.) Ccem and Coes). Raia«»than 
Agril DrBLPorwal. 

21. Kumawau Bhaimat Lai. Efiect <d tovels id con^wedon 
and claying on soil physical fm^erdas, water use tfdciency. 
nitrogen ndiiaadon and crop yield in loamy sand soil of 
jobnar Rajasthan Agril DrlLSoowm 

22 Maathiat Ah- Studies on h a ts T oala. combining ability and 
GXE interaction in wheat (Triticum durum Desf .) Ra»a>ihan 
Aj^l Dr R P Bhardwaj 

23 Mathur. SncKlau Studies on epidemtotogy and control 
of white rust In mustard (Brasslea juncea cost.) caused by 
Albugo Candida (Pars) Kuntse Ra^akthan Agril Dr M K 
Bhatnagar 

24. Mittal Kusum Ananalytice) study of factera of motiva¬ 
tion and conatraiats for participation in national adult educe* 
tiem prc^;ramm* in Udaipur District of Rajealhan. KaM.«than 
Agiil- Dr 5 1. IftttMlia 

25. Murdia, Prabhaah Chandra. Voluntary Intake of low* 
grsderoughagt by ruminania. Raiasthai) Agni DiVN^harma. 

2s. Nanda. I'dai Singh Studies cm bnichid maaagesnmt in 
major stored puJa«s id Rajasthen. Rapathan Agni Dr L $ 
Sharma 

27. Paraimiviah. B.M. CeuetKs studies on the performance 
of daitish red cetila. Rajasthan Agril Dr A L Chaudhary. 

2d. PannptSii^ SUMtiasoalree^mefAgialdniiow. Pun^ 

Agril 

29. PatcLM Studies on tike bieecok^ and vmittfammHcd 
sduiis JngsBS proMima KLVC. fjfxmenopterai 
teathredtaiidae). Rajsathan Agril DrSCBhardwsj 

30. Patel V.M. Normative whoU farm approach for In* 

creaalag lacme Mfw tecfaMlogy aiid credit with 

^udal regsrtace to Bemibindke Dtetrkt ofCojafut. Rajasthan 
Agril. DrS&Adiarya. 

31. Padtak, Akahey Kumar. Studies m die retilhnmiiats>* 
lode ro^leudmlus runJIorniis (Ltadord end Oltvrira^ IMfQ 
os tomuto (Lycop e t i lco n escu l t umia i i httger). Rajasdian AgriL 
Dr B 5 Ysdev. 

32. Ra^anl, Kunvai^ taxman. UttllBUtton of efonemk 
t hres taol d leu e le for die msmgewken of epldd* l^pldt 
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•rytimi (fcattnbftcb) on A$ril. Dr R C 

Sftx«fu. 

33. fUwH Upendra Singh. Studios on the svsiUbllity, np- 
tttps and crtfteol Umiis of nine in rad toils of southern 
Ha|stthan. lUjasdun AgrU. DrShriniwesShanns. 

34. Satoiloo, Mcdtaminad Hassaa- Slooeology and manage 
moat of OtUo panoUiu (Swinhoa). Rafuthan Agril Or R C 
Saxena. 

35- Stth, Maittoor Ah. Estimation coaibinii^ ability and 
attbillly pammatan in Sorghum (Sorghum blcoJor (L.) 
Modch). iU^asthan AghL Dr P Joshl 

36. S^rma, Fateh Lai. ProWems and prospects of livestock 
davalopotant in tribal nraas of Ra|aallian. Ra^Bthan Aghl. Dr 
SL Intodia. 

37 - Shanna, Mahablr Prasad. Studies cm Inter-relationahip 
of saad mlcrt^ra of groundnut (Aradtla hypogaa L.) and 
rblxosphar* microflora with spadal rtfarenca to collar rot 
patho^ (AapargUlus cdgtr van tle^cm). Ra^than Agril. 
Ch B P Qiakravurty. 

38 Shjrma.SumhfCnshan.Aerlticalstadyontrainingand 
visit S)Uiam of agricultural extension operating In District 
Jaipur (RaJaadiafO. Ra^athan Agril. Dr B M Sharma 

34 Siwma. Vi<hal. Combining ability anafysla over P1-F4 
gcMratlons in Sor^um (Sor^um Weolor (L.) Moench). 
Ra^sthan Agril Dr P Juahi. 

4(> Sharma, Vadvander Knahan Effect of dietary preteia 
concentration and aoarce <m the degradability of protein end 
dry matter in sheep. Ra^aathanAgnl 1995 DrCRPuroKit 

41. Siingh,K.Sangram. Impact of cjitcuicuiiorganiMtiona of 
Ra^than agricultural unlvanity on dw farmers. Rapathar^. 
Dr fl M Sharma 

42 Singh. Sukh Pal Line X teeter analysis in Kays (Brassies 
juneca (L) Caem and Coss) Raiasthan Agnl. DrAKStngh. 

43 Stftgh. Vital Kumar Genetic evaluation of perfonnaitcc 
of karaaicul and Its croaaca with Indigenoua coarse wool 
breeds in nordi westeim arid region. KaiasiKarx Agril Dr K P 
Pant, 

44 SohanRai Post^tarvMtmycofloral deterioration in sag' 
ar beet (Bets vulgsris L )■ Kap»d\an Agril Dr J P Agnihtim. 

415- Verma. Batrsng La). Studies on dw nutrient uptake, 
water use and growth of pMri millet in relatioa to soil comr 
^ctiim, nifTt^en IsrtiUssiton and trrigition. Ra^sthsn Agnl. 
Dr Ram Deo. 

46 Viisi. Ram Ckipal. StmUus on body weights and repro* 
duedon in modium aUtd buffsloca. Ra^than Agril Dr L S 
Jain. 

47 Yaahavantreti. Bhoitr Uddhav. Comparative perfbr> 
msnee of tcononrics irrits of hallbrcds, triple crosses of Cir 
and dwtr interbred cows. MP Krishi. Dr. K M Kak, Aaaociate 
Dmo. Colk^ of Agricuinrrv, Dhuk. 

48, Yogendra Sii^. Studies on variability and genetic ar- 
diltectue of local land races of Bajra (Penxdsetum lyfdioidaa 
(Bnnt^ S, and H.) from Ra^udmo. Ra^sdtsn Agril. Dr A K 
Sir^i. 

Agronomy 

t. Khanpara. Velji CHunJSilMl. Inter^lattonahlp between 
•id^ur ai^ nltrt^an in ^ growth, yield and quality of 
mnturd (Brestica Juncea CU Cmni and Cms) cm Vertisol. 


Ra^than Agril. Dr B L PoTwal. 

2. Nehra, Prem Lai. Bffact of irrigation intemffy, tevela of 
nitrogen and method of planting on performance of augarboet 
(Beta vulgaris L.). Rajasthan Agril DrGDSif^. 

3. Padnuflt Dhanjtbhei RanchhodMiai ECfe^ of varying 
levels of Irrigation nitrogen and super absorbent polymer on 
yield and quality of mustard rBrassica jun^ (L.) Cxern and 
Coss). Rajasthan Agril Dr S L Porwal 

4. Patel Livjibhai P. Maxixnixiag summer groundnut 
production through culturel mnnlpulaiioo end low'Cost in’ 
puts in Southern Rajasdian. Rajasthan Agn\. Dr R M Singh. 

5- Kathorr, Abbey Sirtgh. Effect of farm manure on the 
response of opium poppy (Papaver somalfennn L.) sown on 
different dates to nltrogm on vertisols. Rajasthan Agril. DrP 
C Gupta. 

6. Shekhawat, Vijai Singh. Determining stand ge o m etry for 
select mustard (Brassies pmcea <D Crern and com) cultivars 
in relation to date of sowing. Rajasthan Agril. Dr J K Verma. 

7. Siag, Ram Kumar. Irrigation scheduling of cotton under 
varying levels of nitrogen and plant population density, 
Rajasthan Agril Dr J K Verma. 

6 Tomar, Bhupal Singh. Studies on the response of wheat 
(Triticum aestiviun L.) var. Raj. 1482 to varying irrigation 
regimes and nitrogen levels. Rajasdun Agril. DrJKVenna. 
Horticulture 

1. Akali Serna, K. Studies on tiw dynamics of growth, mfo' 
eral composition of leaves and physicochemical duracteria- 
tics of fruit of lemon (Citrus limon bum) C.v. Assam Lemon. 
Nagaland ProfesKir P L Kar. 

Veterinary Micrcdriology 

t Rajpurohit, Shivnarayan. Studies on potentiation of 
humoralian cellular immune letcrminanis against goat pox 
virus. Rajaathan Agril Dr P R jatkar. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biodiemiftry 

1. Banka. Rake«h Ratnakar. Purification and biochemical 
studies of fibril forming protein from trldiodenna reesei. ITT 
Delhi. Dr 5 hiiahra, DBEB, Indian In&titute of Technology, DeUvi. 

2. Niaar Ahmad. Denaturation transitions in fatted and 
defstted bovine serum albumin and characterization of dena* 
turation intermediate. Aligarh. Dr Mohammed H H Abul 
Qasim. 

3. Uberol Sukhminder Kaur. A study on carboh^ate me- 
tsboUim of chickpea germinating under conditions of salt 
stress. Punjab Agril. 

Biology 

1. Dubey, Anita. Role of ribofisvin in the blue and DV 
light mediated antitocyanin synlhcnis. Devi Ahllya. Dr K N 
Curuprasad, Department of Biology, Devi Ahilya 
Vishwavidyalaya, Indoie. 

BiotedutoU^ 

1 . Khan, Rizwan Hasan. Purification and properties of ^ 
geon pcalectin. Aligaih. ProfeMor A H H Salahuddin. 

Boiuy 

1. Agnwal Niva. Tissue culture studlea on some pUnis 
of medicinal importance. BRA Bihar. Dr M Naseem, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, B.R.A. Bihar Univereity, Muzafffrpur. 
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2. Kunble. B.K. Studies on da—w 

<rf pcKb in MsntKw^iu BR Msrsthweda. DrLV 

Gei^^sMTSoe, Department of Bo^y, Dr. Babtsahi^ Ambedkar 
Maiathwa^ Uravmity^ Aurangabad. 

:i. Snha^Madan Mohan, iinnotegy and Molo^cal nploi* 
tattoa of SilnutdaTpar Uka Munaffarput (Bihar). BR 
Aiid)«dkar Bihar. Dr Knshna Nfohan, Department of Bottny. LS. 
College, Muaalfarpur. 

4. Vi)ayaUk&hmi, B. Microbial InaMtigatioii M sin^raBl 
coUiariaa. Kakatiya. Dr S S\d>raiunanyaxi\, Reader in Botany, 
Kakatiya Untvemty, Warangal. 

Gnatioi 

1. Otetan. C.K. SyatcAatic aurvvy an tha fratpitwry 
fragi2a>X dmsDteaoaia among tttb^acla wift Mm*apod6c aaaa^ 
tal retardatkm-A proapeettra study. NlKfHAMS. Dr R K. 
Manjiunadia, Associate Professor of Human Genetics. NIMH AMS, 
EangaWre. 

2. Latha, P. Cyto^natUa erf autoaomal fra^Uc sitaa aasod- 
stk» and thair implicationa in sMi^acts widi maaftal ratarda^' 
don. .NfMHA.NS. Dr R K ManiuiutUu. 

fmatuBolt^ 

1. Abraham, Rostdnl R^utodoo of immoikOgaBicIty and 
lolaimiica by andgen-preaendog cells. ^?sfU. Dr-Satysiit Rath 
and Dt Vineeta Bai 

2. Jagg}, Menu ^udy of papdde horsumas ragnladog (ha 
g ro w th of adenocarcinoma caUs. fND Dr Rama Mukhn^ 
Zoology 

3. C^iuppa. Sanskal Rafeshwan Stadias on iriral compo- 
nents of dte fUeberia iBseasa in boeahyx morl L. from ^ 
Northern Districts of Ksrnatsks. Ksrnataks Or C i 
Ssvanurmath. Chairman, PG Department of Sencultvre, 
Ksmstalca University, Dharwsd. 

4 Shaikh. Muhammad Ali. Ecobiology of freshwater 
dlliatas fnnn Ahmednagsr. DBA Msrathwads. Dr Masood 
Ahmed. Department of Zoolt^^y, Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar 
Marathwada University. Aurangabad. 

5. SboFusimohan, D.N. Biophysica] itndias on s nematode 
^edcs stroagyluris bev^loMis widt special rafaranca to 

folhiwif^ laser radisdon. 8K Ambedkar. Bihar Dr P 
Sinha, Department of Zoology. B.R. Ambedkar University, 
Muzaffarpur. 

^ Shufcia. Abhishok. Studies on popiUadeo dynamk and 
ccmtrol of (rftra shoot and fruit borer aarlas vltislls fsbricus 
widi referawe to soma pUnt extracts. Durgavati. Dr S C 
Padiak. Def^mneni of Botany. Rani Durgavati Vudiwavidyalaya. 
Jabalpur. 

7 Survawanadit. ^ivaji Nsrsyanrao. A study cm dta biolo¬ 
gy of s frashwstar fish Puatios Kolus (Syfcas). DBA 
MsraHnvada. Or S B Wagh, Departeoeirt of ErrulruRmeiiul Sef* 
ence. Dr. Babassheb Ambedkar Maradiwada Uutveraity, 
Aorar^rfKid. 

7. Umar Pasah. Inamdar SJdanara Sayed. Slsdlas os 
dM raa paed e a rolas of aama fat a^i^ta eitamlss M dw davah 
ofii^ ehhdt gseafif sad Bear. ICamataks. Dr (Smt) A V 
Narasubhai Oepartmem of Zoology. Karnataka Unlvcaity. 
I^rwad. 

EARTH SYSTEM saEI<fCES 
Ea e irmim aittalSdanca 

1 Sftaskanan, B. Smaladna of Iha ladiaK fUMtar MOD* 


lonn Bitng a niaml TSglnriil rllman iriTrif^l ITTDaBil. 

Lai CAS, bidisit frotititta of Tachnokigy, DediL 
Cao th a mit try 

1. Reddy. USiddl lUm-Caodtamislry sod pctrogtiiaate of 
ultramafic ro^ M etttrul part of eMlgalhi graaiMtoaa bait 
OlBtiicI*, AP. liMis. Omanis. Pm- 
fessor K Suryaprafcsah Rao- 
Caology 

). Prasada Sso, P. Study on Isndsst Imagary, 
hydrogaology hyditmatafrolt^, hydrogtochMiatry of 
paanar daha syatam aast eoaat of India. Andhra DrKKVS 
Ra^ Roearch Dinctot, College of Sdeoce and Tschnokigy. 
Aiufhiu Uravefsiiy, Wahait. 

ENdNSERtNC SOENCBS 
QMmkal Bf^lnaefteg 

I. Knul Vifunder Kumar Adaorptton of sodium dUoflda 
and aodlum sa^rfiata on sMxtura of waMdy addle and waaUy 
Wfij. exchanga etpaiHbrium and fcbiadc stsdica. IfT 
Delhi. Ptufessot A K Cupts. Chemical EngiiweringDepsTtmem. 
Indian Institute of Technology. Delhi. 

Electrlea! Engineering 

1. Kauskik, Saha Studies in analog VtSl Implamcaiatlon 
of oaural oatw«>rla. ITT Delhi. Professor S Prasad and Prnlev'^ir 
D Nagehoudhori. Plectncal Fngineerlng Depsftmew. Indian In¬ 
stitute of Tcchnologv, Delhi- 

Madianicai Emlnacrlng 

I Ramassvamy. M A study on mixtures of non-CFC 

ruferigerattCisltarnstive toCPC-I2 for refrigeradoB syattma. 

IfT IVBu. Professor R S AgamaJ and Dr V K Srivastav*. .Mechan¬ 
ical Ei^neering D ep a rtment. Indian Insritute of TefhBol(»gv. 
Delhi. 

Taduiology 

l. Cin. Chatunya Charan Studies on development of a 
proeaaa for solveiit deashiitg of coal to obtain anvironmrntal* 
lydaanfuals and charactarlsatloo of products- ilT Delhi Dr 
D K 9ianns, CIS. Indian (mtitule of Technology, Delhi 

X Jme. Laiiamms Studies on Istex compoondifig C\*ch{n 
Dr Raw JcMph. Reader, Department of Polymer Soaoce and Terh- 
noUrgy, Kochi 

3 Vmna. Shiv Kumar Rural saiiltstion and water supply 
: Actfourwaardifofswalarioggadam. lit Delhi Pndmitf 
Padma Vssttdevsn, Centre fur RDAT, Indian Institute trf Technol¬ 
ogy. Delhi 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

Statlatks 

1 Sahani. Vsndana Some oMitiibuturo to the study of 
radodsM sysanna. Rsvwhsnkar Or Gsuri Shaidcar 
MlOWrAtSCmNCBS 

Madldwe 

I. Sundnuun. VeUiMtot 1C A iWdr of At taielkHul 

dwiyn to Inauti dedte*! maKlc by aMOwdolegia. 

BTDtlM. Pn)»«wrStCGii»»,CBME.ln<«»nli»«Bi»o<TMhBol- 
Off, DdW «id U. CSol. A Jbi«, H*«1. >1MR fcaMK* Ctnut 

Inttout of ^iudnT Mnlkiiw «id Alli«iSc»nra. Liuknuw Kind. 
Delhi ndDrRKSrtvuuv«.H«d,Dcp>n)nnM of RtlwHliiaiton. 

Stoda.^ Ho^dot, Nm DdM. 

Wai api qwt alo gy 

1. uiidinuiyi.M.fCUfMtofcoannptiMoforguiadito- 
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rtM pwtfriit ud Bisbiddt diuHig poftiwtal brain develop- 
neat imimrotraaanilten and behaviour. NiMHANS. DrTR 
Rain, Additional Frofeaaor and HOD of Neurophysiology, 
NIMHANS, Bai^lore. 
niarmacy 

t. Setty, Sfi Siddaoiaetty Ramachandra. Studies on the opi- ^ 
old and adrene^lc mcchanlsxns in Twaen-U Induced ana* 
fAjrlactold raactlon in dop. Andhra. Profeaaor D Visweswaram, 
Resaan:ii Diivctor. OeparCD^nt of Phannaceutical Sciences, Col¬ 
lege of Engineeriiq^ Andhra Univenity, Walttir. 

2. Sharma. Surendra Kumar. Ph]rtochemlcal inveatigatloa 
on aom* medicinal plants of KuUu Valley Region 
jamta Hamdard Dr Mohammad Ali 

PHYSICAL SCTCNCES 

Qwmtotry 

1. Hota.SatyaPrava.BdiavioarofSchiffbsM in organised 
aaaaoxbly. Sambalpur Dr G B Behera, Professor. P.G. Depart¬ 
ment of CSwmialry. Sambalpur University. Jyoti Vihar. 

2 /ajswal. Sufvndra Kumar Synthesis and characterisa¬ 
tion of aoBve mixed ligand nitroayl complexes with N-and O- 
dmiara. Durgavati. Dr S C Patiiak. Department of Botany. Ram 
Du^vatr Viahwavidyalaya. Jahalpur 

^ Kar, Sukhendu Kumar Inveatigation on co-ordination 
cmnpoonds containing multi dentate aaodycs as Uganda. 
Sami^lpur Dr B B Mohapatra, l^nnuref m Chemiitry. C.M Col- 
Segr. Sambalpur 

4 SomiReddy. K Studies on metal complexes of keto add 
hydraaonea. Kakatiya Dr S Sn Han. Reader in Chemuiry. 
Kakatiys I'nsvcrMU', Wsrangal. 

' Thakur. kam«»h Study on coordiiuticm compounds 
witit imnt oiunt as Uganda. BRA BUiar DrS N Thakur. Depart¬ 
ment i>f C'hem1^lrv B.RA Bihar Umverxitv, Muzaffarpur 

h Vuava!ak.Ntimi. P Effect of denaturants on tiic complex 
equilibria of some biologically important tranaition metal 
tons vritii L^rginine and L-vallnc A computer augmented 
modelling study Arxlhra Pn»fe>»<ir M S Prasada Ra<», Rwarch 
Director. D^aftnu-ni of Imirganicand Analytical Ch^iMry.CtO- 
legc v»f SciwKe and Tethn»tK^v. Andhra Un!vrt>uy, Waltatr. 
Phyaka 

I Gupu. S. Surmdra Studlaa on tiw variation of rotation 
on (he surface and in depth on the sun in relation to the 
photoapherlc magnetic fields. Ksvuhankar Professor K R 
Stvaraman 

2. Jai»v«rai. L.K. Studies on the machanoluminaaceocc of 
co pp er doped aim sulfo selcnldc fdiosphora. Ghasida&. Dr M 
S K Khokhar 

3 Roputray. Studies in semi classical nuclear properties 
in tiw energy density hsrmalim. Sambalpur Dr Basudeb 
Behtfra, Reader. P C. Department of Physics, Sambalpur Unjve^ 
sity. Jyoti Vihar. 

4. Shnvaatava, Mamia. Studiae on tlit presaurt and Sam- 
perature depctidancc of the Unetics and (ntenaity of 
madmnolua t e n eatf enc e in irradiated alkali halide crystals. 
Durgavati, Dr B P Owindra, Head. Departmeni <»/ Physio. Rani 
Durgavati Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

5. Si^ Jawahar Prasad Solvent affect on the spectra of 
lec Bia ric didiloronnilinaa and iaomcrlc dimattyl aniliaca- 
BRA Bflttr. t>r R N S\t^ Professor of Physics. BRA Bihar Uni- 
vimfty. Mucaffarpur. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


coiHMM anuuiCE Tm (C.e.t.) for ANmoi to 

B.E./l.iUBN./0.E.(CIIEI«UU4/l|J.I.S./IA.II.S^.II.II.S,/ 
S.PNAMI./B.Se. RIOROORISONOOL) COORKS, S B SIOR1M7-98 
The University wit hold a Common Entran c e Teat for tiie 
tollowfr^ Courses cm Tlujraday, May 15,1997. 

1. Punfab Enginee rin g CoHege, Chandigarh 

Bactielof ol Englneenno (Aeronairticai. Dvil, Con^uter Science and 
Engineenng. Electrical, ^ctronics & Elect Communtcatlon. Mechanical, 
MetiMurgicai and Production) 

2. Chandioarh Coilaoe of Architecture 
Bar^of ot Architecture 

5. Daparunant of Chsmlcat Enginee r ing 4 Technol^iy 
Panub University - B E (ChemcaT) 

4. Oovemment Medical Cotega. Chandigwh -11.8.6.8. 

Only siose candidates who have passed boti 10 + l (11th Class) and 
1042 (12th Dass] enanmation as regiSar students from recognised 
schools/ colleges sduatid In the Union Territory of Chand^arh Mlh a 
Rvoimum ot 50% marlfi in the aggregate of Physics, Chemistry. Biology 
and Endisn at 1042 tevel However, in the case of mnnbers ot ttu 
Scltediited Castes, retauijon ot 10% marks shtel be allowed 
Shri Dhamvantry Ayur v ad k Co U oge, Charahgarh . B.AM.S. 
Homaopathie Madlcti Collaga, Chandigarti - Oi4.H.S. 

(The test IS betng held a$ aubiorised by the Chandigarh Administrabon) 

7. UMyarsMy InadUiWTasehing Oaparunante 
Ofterwo the tottoiinno Coieses 

I) uravarmHy lna(ttu«a of Phafmacatitlcal Sdanoaa j 

B Pharmacy ' 

«) TaacHtng Deparawairia 

BSc (Hons School) in Anthropology. BiochemstTY. Bo-Physics. 
Botxiy. Che/rtstry. Geology. Mathemalics. McroWology. Physics and 
Zoology 

fOfi CETAJLiD rNFCfiM4r/0N FtGiMVMNG MfNiMW OUAUf/CATTONS' 
EUaBiUTY CtwriCIC' BlUSf 

PffXBiBED FEE ECP n€ COUiSE&SLBJECT^ COMB/«nO« OF 
SUB^Cr& SYUABI.' SAMPLE aiSnOfC ETC FCW Tre^AiiOVE 
mVTKHD C0UF6ES. (1-7). T}€ CANDfEMTES Aff AIMSED TO CONSULT 
THEPNOSPECTOSFontE T ■ ^997 

eaTmmmamm aniMCt rm; cmmibami, »ja t lwibmu 

Oata-Shaat tor iha C.E.T. 

Paper) (Ph^cs iChemtstry combined) - SOCam tollOOam 
Paper-U Bology 11 30am lo 12 30pm 
Paper-til MaSiematcs 2 00 pm to 3 00 p m 
Paper-iVAnSHteefureApOWe-3 l5pm W4 tSpm 
AvullabRIty ol proapaetua and Application Forma 
The prospectus (irrdutknD application form) wfll be made available tor sale 
from Wednesday. Feb 26, 1997 and can be had. on payment, from any 
one of the following sources 

•I The Cashiw. Pmiab Umveruty. Ctandigarh on payment ol Bs 120/- at 
the counter ooiy 

II) The Libranm. Pan)ab Untwersity Extension Library, Owl Lmes. Ludhiana 
on payment ol fts t?0/- at the counter only 

wl The Manage, Pubheahon Bureau, Paniab Windfsily. Qiandi^h by 
Ragd Book • Post on reniitong Rs 140/-. only through Bank Orafl drawn 
m favour pi pe RHltinr, PM)«b UetetraNy, CtieiiiiHrti (Mmkte at 
Ckandigaili)- No mwesl tor supph* ol Prospectus inducing application 
lorm by posi sha« be mtenained. if ri is received in tte Umwrsrty Office 
shei Monday. March 17.1997 

Hio tMt tieto tor racetol of miHcaiion torme eompfeto In Ml 
rwaoweli MPm by hand ^ ^ pmt in tin oRIm of O^urty 
mSw. (SnSLum). C^cSlta H»d.v. Itarcl. 1M7 
fimiD s 00 p.ni.L IteHeevf , ihe epp Ocu io n torme wW M«o be 

NO *PPUC*T10N FOtW SHALL BS ACCEPTED UNDEft ANY 
oncMBTANCES AFTEB »A- 1 »T flWJIgJAjJl ^ 

- — iiniiiiiiln«i 
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Banaras Hindu University 
Varanasi-221 005 

NOTTRCATION FOR ENTRANCE TESTS • 1997 


Tha IMmaKy Mi hoU Ei * «n oa Taata tor AAntoaton to t» 
l o tea to igUnitorBwauatoCouraMhi t al rM to rr M a i l llETattoPDM 
yt iato Couwa hatM M toi cMad PET, P»i.D. (only inAgtiMtor- 
to ScancM) and Ful Tima Adinnead Poaijradutoa Optoma 
Couraaa in Jun», >687 tar ■» taaiinn tW7-98 atvattoua oanaw 
totwoounlty ThaTaatotoraapaotatatontotocn toB.P.E.. BFA. 
B.Uua, It PniHFirlitoto Sanaral as wtol as Pr o la as ton to Cowsas 
and Ful Ttoia Adrancad PoiHyartials Optoma Cmasas. amapT 
M.SC. (Ael. Ph.D (Ag) M.C.A. and M.B.AA4.i.BA sftM pa htod al 
Varanasi only. Tlw Unlvarsi^ rasarvas toa ligM to cancto any at 
toa cantors axcapl VARANASI. 

UNOERGflAOUATE COUraCB OF STUOES AND 
EUCHHUTY COMXnONS 

1) 3-yr. BjMHona) in FacUPaa rV Aria and SoeW Seitnom 
(mala way) and MaNto Mana w dyalya (lamtoa cMy) ArPnla- 
ston to B A(H<ina) a< dia rnia^i al Arya Mania Daipas 
Coiaga. Vaaant Kwiya Mahavldyaiya and VaaarH Gulags tot 
Woman also wil ba dona Itrou^ UET only EIgMRy:- 
AppIcanIa anouM hava pasaad 10*2 OR aqiivatom aaam- 
naion Mli mtoitnum of 4S% mirka to toa aggrigaSa AppA 
cants bom on or aftor t-7-f975 only ara aigtols to apply 


ol soto maria In lia agg r aga tol Hona (licludng Shaapl. 
BMua. or BHU or M. AAI.Sc jMCom. aWi a ranlmum of SO% 
marks to aggtagato. Candtoatoa holdng dagraa of Aotiaryaf 
U Sc (Aa) ara nol aigUa to apply). 

(Noto > Canddaisa ara tolgibia to apply tor ona oouraa only 
la. atoiw B.Ed or BErl (Spt I 

9) S-Vr. LLB. ngBiNly, B.A/8.So>B.Cam. (1CI«24d padam) 
atohainpianumolASSnMsfcalnaByagatoOR BEATacnT 
B.Sc (AgyM.B.B S OR any other rlagtaa/aaamlnatlon 
00«2^ raoogntsad by Bar Cotatcl ol mla tor acMaaton to 
Ufi. Coma. 

10) a-yr.BLHaaENgMMyt-RaaaadlOagoRartuIvtoanlaaam- 
toalon w a garAiatalpnat gsrSiato da^aa auto any ol too 
toirwaing * 

0) VacaPtoakumartM Music aa ona of toa aubiacls.wniad 
yaar of 3-ysar Otptoma In VooaPInstoAnsnIal MiMc wram- 
Inalon ol tors Unararslly OR aquliralant sxamtoMbn. 
(9) ««>oul ollmg VocaPtnatoAnardal MusK as ona ol 
toa auPtacls. provIM toa ua n tlttoto has pasaad ona of 
toa aumtotonna msnlonad n toa irawmMon BuMm 


2) }-Yr. B-Sc^Nona) In FaetPV of Semnat (boto mala A la- 
mala) and Mahia MahavkAialay (tomala onlyj EBgtoNly:- 
Should have pasaad 10«2 OR artuaralanl aaamaiaion arito a 
mtoaman of 4S1y nurka In too ngjpagMi si acranoa aub|acla 
undai l«io aliaama 


Matoc ( 1 ) n a mandHory tor awary oanddata to hava oHalnad 
nantnjm 50% maika to Mutic Practical to aacn casa of 
laqubamaM manlanad atoova. (2) Candda tos admmao to 
B Mua oouraa anal not baaigfbla to pwsua atmAlanaously 
any otoai oatiaa 


(1) Malta Onoup Phyaica A Matos pkii any ona d toa 
tolowing: Chamr a ky. StaSsttoa. Qaotogy. Compula Set- 
snoa. Gaography 

<l) Bid<3roup. Physics A Chstnialv plus any ona of toa 
kiloaing Brolo^. Oaotogy. Oso^apliy ARNcanto bom 
on w soar 1-7-1975 only ana al^as to apply 

3) 3-Vr. B.Com (Hons) EIgMBIr -Shaad nans pasaad tO«2 
OR sqiivaiant axamtnalm Mih Conwnat ca CodoonIca/ 
Ualha aa a autysrrt wito a nvamum of 46% marlti to toa 
■gtfsym AppAcana bom on w aftor 1-7-1975 only ma 
aigibto to apply 

4) 3-yr. ShpaW (Himw) ENgWMy Should hava pasaad 
MAOH YAMA toiwnnabon ol BHU OR IO«2 arWi Sanaknf OR 
egwralanl saamiMton Mto a mfertoaan 01 48% maka to toa 

»» 09 ato 

5) l-Yr.BJ.; 1-YrBXJB.A bifn i ma to Tn9 Btto iB i. rB | totr - 
Should ba a Gtrytiato undsr at IsasI 1(H2«3 pallam wIto a 
mtoiniuin of 50% martw to nggagala OR Poafgadiato Da- 
IpaaMto a mlnbnum ct 50% maika to ag^agato 

A) 3-Yr. BJi-E. EltfMMy;- »iould hairs pasaad 10^ OR 
aotoralanl aotamnadon Mil mMmum ol 4S% marks to toa 
aggagato AppIcanIa bom on or aflar 1-7-1975 only ara 
aigbit to spyiy. 

7) 1-Yr.B-Ed.ElglbWr-Shotidtiaaataduatoundit10»a«d 
pBBinndtoamtotmumo>50%iii»lMlntoasqgagalaAlnna 
(nckitBig Shaato. BJaka of BMI) cm ALAAI ScMCom 
nWi a mnimura of se>% to aa^agMa. (Canddalsa hgiBig 
davaa ol AdHvaM.&c.(At]9 an not algibts to appfy 

I) t-Yt. BEd. (iBaaialV BMUMr-- TMa eousa oonlaina 
B.Ed fetonlng aa tml aa oomaa to taaoMng of vIsiiMy tot- 
paPad ofddran to l i lag ra to d apscM achools. A alpand of 
Rs. 3001-pjn. Is ghran to 15 esnddaiaa only to ordsr of marl. 
Stmld ba a vaduals undr lOrg-n pallam wIto a nMmun 


11) A-Yr. BJJk. flglhlY > Should hava pasaad 10*2 OR 
arpavafani rransnalton Mto a mlnanum of 45% marks to toa 
ngragna AppIcanIa bom on or altor I-7-1P7S only ara 
aigwa to apply 

12) A-Vr BBa. (Aa) EBNbMy:- SIwuM hava pasaad 10*2 to 
l^lciAkn OR Scianca alto Phyatca. Cnsmiatty and MHhs- 
iralcs OR Btofogy OR any cfhw aqitoriianl aaaminalon 
racojpiisad by toa UrWaialy alto a tr*itoMn ol 50% marks r 
toa ^gagMa Appicrria bom on or attor 1-7-1975 only ra 

MgbtotoNiply 

•N»ETanAOIJATE COURBCS AND EUOSILfTY CONOrnCMe 

13 MA. In Arabic. Bangal. Hnd. Kamada. Mrals. P«»an. 
PaA SaratoH", Talugu. Urdu. Nr MI . AncaanI torlan Hrakiry. 
Cuhaa A Ai cha aotogy. Hlatoiy « Art Phlosaphy, Oanga 
pny. torlan PNtosophy A Ralgan. Sttotobca. Matosmabca 
Hama Semoa and En^ Cl g toWy :- B AfHotit)'/BA' 
undr10*2*3paBsmaltoamlnlmumol48%mailatoagBra- 
gatomdudngaliubtaolsakidadalBA^lairol ThaaubRetn 
ahicn admisaton la sougil must ba an Hons aubfacfalB A 
(Hens) toyaMubtod atodtd to al toa toraa pads al B A uval 

14) HA. to UnguMca EagMMr- Aa mtnionsd to Ram |13) 
ibova OR B,A(Hona)*<B.A' undr 10*2*3 pallam and PQ 
□fptomr to Unglalos having SIX or mots papara to toa 
rBfsci Mto a mtotoiun ol 40% marks to aggagaRa boto to 
B.A and Dfptoma favola. OR B.A (Hana)*A.A.‘ undr 
I0ia*3 paoam talowa d by M.A' to any languags aubfact 
ptoto a papal to kigtototoa) Mto mtofmipn of 48% marks to 
Vgagsto boto to B.A totd MA Isvala 

15) MA.InFartogntanguagn(Qaanan,Ftinch.ainass)Ellgl- 
bMr- Aa manlanad to Iiaml13)abs<rsa BA (HonariBA* 
undr 10 «g *8 paNfm o*! ^ nptomar to toa oone a tnad 
toftogi larquma rlto a mtotoim of 48% mrka beto to BA. 
and Ototoma lavala. 

18 ) MA. to totori PhftMopny and Raigon. EIgMMr-As man- 
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Vorwdln HMD (13) wbw OR Qr^Juato Dagraa of any forai^ 
Umvar^ raoog nta ad by B.H.U. vrifti PQ Diploma in Mten 
Pbiloaophy A Mglon bom B.H.U. or any othar raco^usad 

urrivaraify with a mMmum of 4a% marks both at fha ^aduate 
and Olplotna iavato. 

17) MA. In HMory of Art a igw my > As mantiorwl In itam (13) 
abova OR BA ^tana)”/BA* undar pattam wtd PG 
DIplomr In tm oonoamad Mb|act wfttt 4a% marks al both 
BA and Diploma lavals. 

18) MA In Boonomte a . Itl a to ry, PoMoal Sdanca, Sociology and 
PaycMogy. EBbMRT' BA(Hans)*/B.A.' indar 10 ^ 2 ^ pat- 

wNh a minimum of 48% marks In aggragafta Indudmg a» 
aubtaofa tiuctod at B A livaL Tha In which a^sion 
la aou|^ muat ba an Hons. Subfact at B.A (Hons) lavat/ 
Mbfaet akidM in al 8w 0iraa parts at B.A lavai. 

ILSe. m Physics, ^lamtoby. Botany. Zootogy, Qaology. Ga- 
ograpHy. Mifhs. CompiAar Sdanca. Hortw Sdanca. Stotts- 
lies. Paychoiogy. EHgMBty-- B.Sc.(Hon8)*/B.Sc.* undsr 
pMvn wdh a minimum of 48% marks in ag^agato at 
B.Sc. layal Tha subfact In which a^n ts ston ts sou^ must ba 
an Hons Artifact at B Sc.(Hona) laval/subfact sttidtod in all 
tha thraa |Mrts at B $e lavat. Howavar. for atonission to 
M-Sc. m BMiy/Zookig^ a cantfdato must hava Chamistry 
as ona of toa wbjacto at bia ^aduals laval 

20} UAc. in Btochamtotry ESgMty > B ^ (Hons)/B Sc undar 
l04-2«d pattam with a minimum of 48% marks In aggrag^ 
Mifto Cha ma by as an Kons Subfact at 6 Sc (Hons) lavat/as 
a subfact studad m al toa fhraa parts of B Sc laval and any 
hni of ttia subtacts out of Bioc h am is by/Botarty/Mafhamattcs/ 
Phystcs^hysiology/Zoology Skidants with Brocharmsby as 
cma of 9» sucyacts at tha graduato Imral arxf Chamtsirv as 
ona of tha subyacts al study at (psakiats laval shal also ba 
aiigtota 

2t II.Se.(Taeh) Gaophysics EttglbaHy - B Sc (Honsp B Sc * 
undsr Ii>«'2>3patltfnwithamsiimumctf48%marksv)ag(pa- 
gata at B Sc laval with Physfos Mathamabcs and ona mora 
Saanca sutyaet 

22) HCom. EBglMHty B Com (Mons)'/B Com' undar yQ^2*^ 
pattam with a rmrvmum of 48% marks m ag^^agato 

23} ACHARYA in Vada. Vyakaran. Jyottsh. Mnwisa. Vadfinto 
Nyayavaisafhika. Prachiru Nyatya EMgttNIty.- SKastri 
(Hans)undaf tO*2«3 pattam. r tha conoamadbLibjactwttt) a 
rmrsmum of 48% marks m agja g ato 

24) ACHARYA m Sar>khyayoga. Puanatihasa and Sahrtya Ei- 
gtttHRy ‘ As manttonad in itom (22) abova or B A (Hons)* 
with Sanskrit isidar 104-2«G pattam wAh a mininium of 48% 
marks majKpwoato 

25) ACHARYA n Boutfia Dsrshan EBgMMy • As manttonad in 
Itom (22) abova at B A.(Hona)* with SanskriC/Ptf undar 
10424G padtom with a minimum of 48% marks bi a ggra grt s 

26) ACMARYA in Jsm Ctorshan EB yBiWt y - As manttonad in Ham 
(22) abova OR B A. (Hons)* wAh SartskrrtPrakrito undar 
10 h> 2-^3 pMam with a minimum of 48% marks in ag^agato 

27) ACHARYA m Dharmagama SIgMNy • As manttonad n 
Itom (22) abova OR Shastti (Hons)/B A (Hons)* wittt two 
yaars PG Diploms ooutm in Agamtonba. 

28) l-Vaar UJ. EttgMRy - aJ. of B.H.U or aqutvalant dagraa 
wflh a minimum al SO% m»k$ in ag gr a g ato aftor graduation 
undar at toast iO«24Gpattom. OR B.J . Dagraa OR aqulvatont 
dajpaa with a minirman of 50% martto in a gyagato aftor a 
PoatgadUBla d^paa. 

9) 2-Yator ILPf. EMgMMy:• B.P.E. (3>Yaar coursa) wflh a 
ntotomim of S0% marks In aggragato or Qradutoadayaa of at 
toast 10^248 pattam from a racogntoad Univarstty wfto ona 
yaar Dagraa/Diploma in Phyaleal Etoioitton wMh a minimum 
of 50% mwfcs in i^yagato OR » Ytoto B.Sc. Owgraa in Phys- 
toto Educatton. Haaflh Educatton and Sports of B.H.U. wtb) a 
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minimum of 50% marks in aggragato. Thay shaB ba raqusad 
to ona addtoonal papot in M.P E. CMjrse tocng vi#i 
practtca of taachtog. 

30) 1>yaar MJJb. & Inf^. Ellgibttity - B.Lto & H.Sc. of B.H.U 
with a mir^num of 50% marks in aggragato or equivatont 

da^aa. 

31) 2<Yaar MJL Musaotogy. EbgibHtty:- M.A. in History/A.i.H.C. 
& Ar(^./San8krit/HistoiV of Arts or any aBtod sitt^t with a 
mir^mum of 50% rnarks tha aggragale. 

32) 2-Yaar LUH. Effgtolttty. - 3-Yaar (X.B. after graduation under 
10^2+3 pattern or Ova yaars LL.B. undar 10+2-«8 pattern 
racogksad by the Bar CouncH of India with a minimum of 50% 
marks in agiyegate. 

33) f-Vaar KLEd. EBgftrittty.' Graduate under fOi-2+3 pattern 
and B.Ed./B.Ed. (Spl) with a minimum of 50% marks in theo¬ 
ry OR Any Pos^aduata degree with a mintrruffn of 50% 
marks n a^agste of theory in B.EiKB Ed (Spl ). 

34) 2-Year M.F.A. in Painting. Appttad Arts, Plastic Arts, Pottery & 
Cerwntcs. Taxtito Dasigi EDgtofiity:- Shouid have passed 
B F A in the subject concerned (10>2>4 pattern or 104-5 
pattern) with a nwkmum of 50% marks in aggegate. 

35) 2-year lUlua. in Vocal. Insbument^ Music. EH^bHHy.- 
BMus m Vocai/)nstnimwital Mr^ic or B.A. (Hons) under 
10-r24-3 pattern with music frcxn 6.H U. or an equivalent ex- 
amirtotion Irom a recogusad University with a rmr^um of 
50% marks in pracbcal. OR Bachelors d^ee (104-2-«-3) pat¬ 
tern of B H.U without music or an equivalent examination 
from a recognised Univarsrty provided t^ can<ttdate has also 
passed orw ol the exwninabons with a minimum of 50% 
marks ir^ practicai as mentiortod m the Information BuHetm. 

36) M.Sc. (Ag.) in Agicuttural Economics. Agronr^y, Anun^ 
Husbarxby arto Daxy Sctencas. Entomology & ^icuttural 
Zoology. Extension Educatton, Genetics and Plant Breerkrig. 
Horttcutturs, Mycology arto Plant Pathology. Plant Physiology 
and Soil Scier^ & Agncultural Chemistry EHglbilfty • (a) 
Passed the Four Year B Sc (Ag) Examination of this Univer¬ 
sity or an equivalent examination recogrused by this Unrversi- 
ty. (b) The requirement of Four years course shali not be 
appiicabie to such candklatos as have passed the B Sc. (Ag.) 
examinatton n 1992 or earlier, (c) Obtained at least SO’Ve 
marks m aggegate under the badtiona) system or an 
O G.P.A. of 2 5/4, 3.5/5. 4.0/5.6 5/10 under the course credrt 
system arto should not have secured more than one Third 
Division m hisA>er academic career 

37) 3-Vear M.CA. EHglbllitv:- Bachelor's degee undar 10+2+3 
pattern to any cfscipitoe with at toast a rTrimmum ol 50^c 
marks in aggegate. The cantidate must have passed Inter- 
me(ttate+2(lCU2) or equivalent examtn^ion with k^fhemat- 
ICS as a subfecl 

38) 2 -Yr UBA/UIBA. EH^MBty - A gaduate degee t^der 
10+2+3 pattern OR A degM to Aghctitt^e. Technology 
Metocine, Educatton or Lsnv OR A Post-gadua4e degee m 
any dtonpline. OR A pass degee (4us one year &A cou’se oi 
any othar eqisvtoent course. The candidate must have se¬ 
cured a mswnum of 45% marks at the qualifying examinatton 

39} FuB ttme Advanced Dtfrtoma to (i) Archaeology, (m) Numis¬ 
matics. Oigfctmy:- M.A. to A.I H C & Arch./M.A. in A.i.H C 

40) Ful fkne Advanead DIptoma to (i) Indten History and Cuf- 
ture.(ii) History of AH ElgibBRy;' Graduato Dagraa of B H U 
OR aquivatont Dagaa undar 10+2+3 pattern of any other 
Univarsfty. Retoxabto to case of foreign studwWs. 

41) FuBttwa 2 yatoPa at g n duatePIplowa to fttnJ Journalism 

EBgMRyr- M.A. In any subject or aquivalant degee. kAist 
hava sliidtod Htod to +2 lavtov 

42) Ful ttaia Advanead 2>Yaar Diploina to Agama-tarttra EK- 
gibH^' Graduate dagraa wito Pfutosophy, Rebgion. San- 
atok Htolory A Cullurs of this UnivarsIty OR an equivalent 

dsgaa. 
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O) PliAXAgjinAjrkiulkmEoanainka, Avonomy. Anfenal Hui- 
Mndry and Daiy Sctanca. Entomolawa AgrtoMur^ Zodo- 
gy. ExMowiEducalon. QantllGaMd Plant Bnadiv Hortl- 
culkira. Mycologgi and Plant Pathdogy. Plant Phyaloiogv and 
Soi Sdanca A AgnoMinl Ctwnla»Y. Og lfcg M y- sneuld 
hava paasad M.Sc. (Ag.)M Sc in Aw subjact w M> aquMalanI 
cnndnaton. OMaaiad d taaat soli madia In aggragata un- 
da> *» aadMonal ^latam « an O.Q.P.A. of 2 S/a. S.SK. 4.S«. 
7/10 undar aw couraa Cfaift ayattm and thodd not tuwa 
aacuradmota than ona TNtd OMWon In liia/lwr Kadamic 
cataat. 

' Or an aquivalant amninadon laoogniaad by •» Banaraa 
tandu Unvataily. 

** ShBbi(H(3na)ahaibaatgd)iafocadniaalonloM /t. San- 
skiiL 

Nom ; HobaMMandbig anidMng a oa da bia d In Ma pto- 
apaebMol atadhawgardlngdiaeoiaaalnaiWcfc a iiaili 
atnn la mada dwaugh Endanea Taal lha aatf algMa 
ragidranMnt for dw purpnaa of adtaMon CM ba Ihaaa 
addcl) ana manbonad aboaa Of gtaan In HMManaaden 
BidMtn ol dw acadande aaaaton eaneanmd. 

ONLY PASS MARKS ARE REOUREO W TIC CASE OP 
SC«TCA»8WATES. 

RESERVATION (lor ad coiaaail: 1S% and 7 SV aaNs an 
raaanad lor S05T canddalaa raapacliwily ml 3% aaaCi 
araraaanvdtorOdhopaadeadyhanjeappadcanOMHpro- 
vidad Play ouaSfy in Via Taal Thaiaisr»Faaarvallonolaaal3 
ha OrVayiaadcafy h a rK fcM ipad ca nddaiaa hi B Sc (Ag). 
MSc (Ag) PnO IAg.), S-yaaiBP E andMPE Coursas 
CENTRES FOR TESTS: 

I Unda>gmduataCoonaa:(a)Adcaursa3(a(oap(8.Sc (Agl. 
B F.A. B.Mua, and B.P E ) - CALCUTTA. DELHI 
LUCKNOW, and VARANASI, (b) B Sc.(Ag> -- CHENNAI. 
DELHI. KANPUR and VARANASI Id B F A B Mui A B P E 
- VARANASI only 

3 P n a tjparlna ii Cotvaaa (a) Ad couraaa ndudng PO dplc- 
macourwtlanaplM C A MSc(Ag). Pb 0 (AglandhRA/ 
IXBAI-Varanaai only (b| M Sc (Ag) and Pti 0 (Ag) 
CHENNAL DELHI. KANPUR AND VARANASI (c) MC A 
and hffiAMIBA CALCUTTA DELHI, HYDERABAD and 
VARANASI 

THE UMVERSnrv RESERVES THE RIQHT TO CANCEL 
ANY OF THE CENTRES EXCEPT VARANASI. FOR MORE 
DCTAS^ PLEASE REFER TO TW MFOMSATTON SUL- 
LETSL 

COST OF APPUCATKIN FOPM SfCLUDPfO SMORMA- 
nON BULLETM AND TEST FEE: 

UndaigiaiMo Counas |a) B A(Hona ). B.Sc (Hona). 
B Com. (Hons). B Ed. B E<L(SpaeaN). B.J.. BMi. A kd Sc . 
aP.E. LLB . BMus. B.FA. B.Sc(Ag) . Ra. 200/- ha 
ganaral cantdalaa aid Ra. eoA ha SC/ST canidalas 
(b| 8liaaat(Hona) ~ Ra 100/- for ganaral randiMNi and 
Ra. 6(V- tor SC/ST eanOdalai. PoadpadMlo Oxnaa (a) 
ma. MSc. UScfTaebi M.Cian., U-M. M.U MLib A 
MSc. MPE.. MMua.. MF.A. MEd. MA (Muaaology) 
M.SC (Ag.), Pti D.(Ag.). PO DMcma Couraa ~ Ra SSOF tot 
gananaleandUalas. Ra. i2S/-lbreMUtiddinisandRa 7S/- 
tor SOST ftoK id rtii (b) Mmf — Ra. 300/- tor gviaral 
canidalas. (te lODF tor SHU ahKbMa and Ra 75F tor SC/ 
ST camtdnNa. (c) M.CA and MBMMSA Ra 300F tor 
gmatal caMtdMasand Ra. tSOF tor SCiST (Nnodam. 

APPLICATION FORMS AT THE PRICES seOlONED 
AEOVE SHALL BE MADE AVAAASLE TO BHU STU¬ 

DENTS TWO HAVE BEEN AOMRTED THROIMH UET 
0HU) Am HAVE PASSm TH@R QUAL^TM EX^ 
nation FFRDM im »»mrUT&EACU.TYAIAiV, BA. 


HARAS HWOU UNtVERSnV. IN THE YEAR OF 1>« TEST 
OR Om YEAR BkHA^ATELY PRECEOINO THE TEST 
ONLY THOSE STUC«NTS OPTINQ FOR ADVOSSION TO 
AFORESMO PROFESSIONAL COURSES AND HAVING 
PASSED THEIR MASTERS DEGREE IN THE YEAR 1096/ 
APPEARMG DURING THE CURRENT SESSION ARE 
ALSO ENTITLED TO AVAIL CONCESSION AS BHU STU' 
DENT. 

thoM dnifout of obMnQ Sw lonn by Pott muM Add 
Ita. MF to ihA cost nwrtfoTMd aiXMA bi dariMrid drMl 

lb* •pptcaSon formft ar* cv«6M>la from t» oRca of to* 
CorMar of ExainmaiQn (Countora to MuMpurpoaa Hal) toi aato 
Irorn FabfUMy IS. TW7. bad a aan 10.30 am and 2 00 pm on id 
woHong daya For eblaintog appAcadon form by WGISTEREO 
POST piaaaa aand a aaV adcfraMad UNSTAMPED anvatopa of 
Mta 31 &(26.S cm toolciSnQ on I tfw MMJrsa torito^ t)# torm tt 
caquirad. to toa CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATION. wdh a 
ST ATE BM4K OF INDIA Daiitond Oran of 3 m rwpiotto arrmir^ as 
vtotoaM abova drawn m temtf of CONTROLLER OF EXAfrONA- 
-RONS. SANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY and piiyM)la al STATE 
BANK OF INDIA. BHU BRANCH. (Coda No 0611) (AddRi.2^ 
fot p u afrd a b afgaa). 

Appicaao ns form dtdy complatod and amntoamad by ae 
rafavant marfc'Sbaata. cartficalij. caala carafrcalas (wtiara rtaad- 
ad), ara to ba sanf to CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS BA¬ 
NANAS HINDU UNiVERSrrV VARANASI'221 005 M as to /«ac/i 
fus ofltoaON OR BEFORE MOteAY. 2>* MARCH IMT. 

Can rfri a m adpaaria g M Siafr r aapi nd aa quaifyan a«am- 
toaMena praacribad for aMfrntaaion to a parfrctdar coutm ara atec 
ali^bla ID apply n toa ENTRANCE TESTS aa par ccndbons imd 
downtototo ragwdandmamfonadtotoaBiBaan CANMMTES 
ARE REOUmEO TO APPLY M SEPARATE FORM FOR EACH 
COURSE. 

APPUCAT10H FORMS RECEIVED AFTER LAST DATE SHALL 
NOT BE ACCEPTED. 1NE UNiVERSfTY TAKESNORESPON- 
smm FOR ANY delay OR LOSS OF application FORM 
OR CORRESPOtOENCE W POSTAL TRANSIT 

reservation M PO COURSES: 

50% Of Pia tocal aaaar aba* pa raaarvad tor BHU ««udantf «r 
datoiad aartar tor aidmMton to poMp«dbala comas axaapdMCA. 
MBA. MPA twtwa AlCTE fulJMtoaa ara to batetowart) and 
plii>. (Ag.) subia^ to toa* appasranra and fuMrig tw mtoanum 
afe0bAly corwMortt 

FOREIQN NATKINAtS 

$% of toa quola of aaats on si^Mimumarary basis n aach cousa 
wd ba rasaivad tor sucb toraar nafronais ncwrunatod by toa GoH 
of fricM undir acboiarabip acOamaa arto atoo sad flnanctog torap(p) 
nabonala tor QanarM Couraaa Thay ml not ba subiact to any 
arSMasum Tatoprotodad Ray t>aito pasaad toa ac|i»ralar^ quaMy 
too avarNnaAons from a country oiAftfda indto Tf^air apphcaSons 
tftotdd ba routod torough tia lltoMy of Hurnan Raaourca 0a¥al- 
opmanr (Daparfrna rrt of EdUeadon}. Qwa mm anf of tocfa. Naw 
Data ToMorrandcdwrtoaatebapyibfaby a al f fto an cto gtofaty 
nabonato atvdl ba to tomgn omnoy ns may ba daiarmtoad by toa 
Urwarady. 

■MBTANT DATES: 

Commancamanf DMa of iaaua of AppIcMtoft 

forma from CbwMa. 134>1fVr 

UM diM tor laeMpf or raqufawon tor aarN^ 

9ia ^pi c iS cto tarm by peM 3-3>13fT. 

UM dbM tor «Ma arto ratmipf of duly oomplatad 
appioaiontonna both by hand arid by paat’ 3M>t3fF 

Laai dMa tor laoa^of 4% oompfaMd ^pltoa«on faraia MlSi 
lATE m al Ra IdB^ payabia br fifPMad 
dMmmdMbBaMwaobailuto 

RraSTRAR 


a 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAUM AU CENTSB FOR 
ORNITHOLOGY AND 
NATURAL HKTORY 
(AN AUTONOMOUS CENTRE AIDED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OP INDU) 

SENiot administrattvb om - 

CER.-SeMtofP»y; R«.?000')00-3SOO-I50- 
4S00; eonolumcnti Rs. 9145/- for 

direci mniit; (or deput«tloni«t from 
C<nrt./Covt Urtdntildng •« prr Covt. ctf 

lAdU rule* M«itsnun Ago •• on 

01.01,97: 35 for direct recruit: 56 
y9»n ktr depuMtitmift- QttoIifieaHoB. 
Poet Graduate. Etpcrifiicn: 5 yean m rel* 
event area in a Department/Undertaking 
Centrai/State Cwt. or reputable Pri¬ 
vate Undenafong/Voluntary Organira- 
non Apphcaoona ahould be in pre- 
acnbrd ff»nna> available from Director. 
Salim Ah Centre fur Omitbology and Sat- 
ural Hiainrv. Kalampalayam PO, 
Coimbah»re-641 Oil) Keijweai> to be ac¬ 
companied by »eU addre«aed. stamped en¬ 
velope Laat date of receipt ot duly hlled m 
appJ/<*a#?rw J5Manrfr JP97 

DIRECTOR 


JAI NARAIN WAS 
UNIVERSITY, JODHPUR 

(EatabUahmmit Sactkm) 
A4v«rtia«mctit No. 96/90-97 

Applicariiimi are invtled for the t<»l- 
»owingp«»t>>ti a> (o reach thia crfhcv on or 
btrforc 17th MarcKr 1997 

I Prufcaaon (Ka. 4500-150-5700-21MJ- 
7300) 

a) Unreaervcd (One Fach) > 
Fxnrwmita. Geography. Hindi. His¬ 
tory, Home Scienc^P), PhiU»aophy. 
Political Science, Psycholiigy, 
Kap^thanuP), SoookigyiMedical So- 
ciok^). Law, AcccmntinglP), Buai- 
ne»a Admtnwtramm <P). Madteirwi- 
icfc. Zot»lrigy, Civil F.t^neenng, FJec- 
tncal Engineering (Power Syatem/ 
High Voltage/loatrumeniarion/ 
Power ElectnimcR/Machhtea), C<«n- 
puher Science * F.ngine«ing (MCA) 
(P). Mechanical fThermal). Mining 
Ei^^ineering (Pi (C(«l Mining). Struc¬ 
tural Engjne«ring(P). Electronics and 
Communication Engg (CHgital Com¬ 
munication Engg ). Management 
Studies. Phy^ia, (Thcmistry (P). 

b) Reserved SC (One Each) :• 

Sociology (P), law (P). Accouniii^ 
Electrical Engg., Mechanical Engi- 
Mering. 


Z Aaaactitc Profeaiora (Readers) 

(Rfi. 370(L12S-4950-5700) 
t) Unreserved (Two Each) 

English. Hindi. Fliysics, Structural 

Engineering 

(One Each) 

Economics (P). Histtiry, Political Sci¬ 
ence. Music (P), Law (P). Accounting, 
Botany (P), Chemistry (Physical), 
Mathematics, Business Finance k 
Economics, Zoology, Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, Electronics A Communication 
Engg.. (Consumer Electronics and 
T.V. Techrw}logy), Computer Science 
A Erygineenng (MCA) (P), Mining 
Engg., Mechanical-Engineering. 

b) Reserved SC (One Each) 

English, Economics. Hindi. Account¬ 
ing, Business Finance A Economics, 
Physics. Mathematics, Zoology, Civil 
Engg., Electronics A Communication 
■Engg., Computer Science A F.ngg. 
(MCA) (Pi, Mining Engg , Structural 
Eogioeenng. Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing 

c) Reserved ST (One Each) 

English. Hindi. Physics. Chemistry, 
Stnictural Engg. 

3. Assistant Profess»»rs (Rs. 22t)0'75- 
:WO-itW-4000i 

a) Unreserved 

Cfimputer Science A^Engg. (4), Phys¬ 
ics, (^emistrv (Three each), Maihe- 
matia (Two). Econumio, Fine Arts A 
Painting, H<»me Science. .Music, Soci- 
olcqfv. Soaal Studies. Law, Business 
Finance A F,conc«nics. Electrical En¬ 
gineering, .Mechanical Engg., Produc- 
bon A tndusmal Engineering (One 
each) 

b) Reserved SC (One each) 

Fine Arts A Painting, Hume Science, 
Social Studies. Physics. ChemistTy. 
Mathematics. EJeclncal Engg., Me¬ 
chanical Engg . Computer Science A 
FJigineering Produ^on A Industrial 
F.ngineenng. 

c) Reserved ST . (One each) 

Law. Physics, Chemistry, Mathemao 

ICS. ComputerSaence A Engineering 

d) Reserved OBC' 

Physics. Chemistry one each and 
Computer Science A Engineering 
(Two) 

4. Director, Academic Staff College 
(UCC Plan) -One (Rs. 4500-7300). 

5. Dy. Dii^ir, AcademicStaff College 
(UC^ PUn>-One (fo. 3700-5700). 

h. Asst- Director, Academic, Academic 
Staff College (UGC PJan)-C>ne 


(Rs. 2200-4000). 

7. Director, Physical Education-One 
(Rs. 2200-4000). 

8. Librarian - One (Rs .4500-7300). 

9. TrainingandPUcementOfficer-One 

(Rs. 3700-5700). 

Reservation of posts forSC/ST/OBC 
has been provided as per roster prescribed 
by the Sta te Government a nd in the Ji^t of 
the Supreme Court Judgment, The reser¬ 
vation of SC/ST/OBC has not been pro¬ 
vided more than 50% of the vacancies. Sin¬ 
gle post and single vacancy has also been 
shown under general category. Candidates 
belonging to SC/ST/OBC may also apply 
against die unreserved posts. 

P- Means UCC/Staie Plan and Tempo¬ 
rary posts which is likely to 1^ con¬ 
tinued. 

Application forms with details of 
qualification etc. can be obtained by post 
on payment of Rs. 10/- (Bank Draft/LP-O 
in favour of the Registrar of this University 
alongwith self addressed envelope of size 
27x12 cm. affixing stamps worth Rs. 12/- 
to cover the postal charges. Applications 
incomplete and/or received after due date 
will not be entertained. University reserves 
the right to alter the number of posts or not 
(0 fill up the posts. 

Candidates who have applied earlier 
in response to Advertisement No.102/93- 
94 dated 9,10.93 (for the posts other than 
AssL Professor in the Faculties of Arts. Law 
and Deptts. of Electronics and Communi¬ 
cation Engineering) and Advertisement 
No.7/95-06 dated 24.4.95 (for the posts ol 
Professors and Associate Professors (Read¬ 
er) and others except Assistant Professor 
(Lecturer) need not apply again and they 
must send an application on plain paper to 
consider their previous application 
alongwjih any change of address for com¬ 
munication and updating information oth¬ 
erwise their application will not be consid¬ 
ered. 

REGISTRAR 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF NONES, 
DHANBAD - 826004 
(Advert. No. 420001/97-E8tt) 
SPECIAL RECRUITMENT DRIVE FOR 
SC/ST CANDIDATES -1997. 

Invites application for the following 
Faculty/Administrative positions exclu¬ 
sively from SC/ST candidates. 

1. Lecturer (Scale of Pay Rs. 22D0-iW0/-) 

a) Geophysics (Geophysical Instrumen¬ 
tation) SC 

b) Petroleum Engineering (Petroleum 
Engg.) SC 
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MAOA UlLLU ISLAMZA 
(A CWnAL UMIVBKSim 
AdvtNo. f/ 1996 ^ 

Applkttkwa on (he prmexbtA foim u« invHed for (9ie foOowii^ poelt m «» to 
reech in (he Ottee oi ^ AMt Ifogfotm fUeiTurntoWl?. JMnte MUlk letanii lelce( by 
UJ03A997. 


SI. 

No. 

FutaodSaO* 

No. of 
Poet 


1. 

Professor (Ss. 4500-7300) 

01 

Hindi 

2. 

Univetsity Lforarisn (Rs. 4500-7300) 0) 

Dr. Zakir Husain Ubrary. 

3. 

Readers (Re 370(k5700> 

03 

One cadi in CtaiputerE., 
Ecofwanics and Art 4i Craft 

4. 

Dy. Director (Rs. 37005700) 

01 

ManagcniHit Oevidopntent A 


(Temp likely tube made pemaneoO 

Training Prograiraite 

5.' 

Lecturen (Rs. 22004000) 

05 

One «adi in Computer Sc.y Bto5c, 
{noigsnk Owm.. Hindi A CiWl 
Ef^. (Polvtechmc) 

6. 

Instruciors {Rs.1640-2900) 

02 

One cndi in Urdu and Eni^, 
Drptt of Pine Alts, 

7 

P.G.T.s{Rs tMO-2900) 

03 

Two in Riysirs (one temporsTy) A 
one in PoL $c. 

s . 

TC.T.s(Rs.l4a)-2«)0) 

04 

One each tn English. Agnculturc, 
Hindi A Eco. a^ Hbidi A Hindu 
Ethics. 

9 

Craft Teacher (Rs. 1200-2040) 

01 

Cultii^ A Tailoring/B M.C- 

10, 

Pnroary Tcachm <IU.1200'2D40) 
(Tempurary) 

02 

Middle Sdujol 

11 

Nursery lEchers (RB.120f>-2D4D> 
(one (empcffary) 

02 

Nursery Sd}tK>l/BjJak Mate Cmtre 

n 

t.ibrary ttwdiarge (Rs.l40(F26QQ) 
(Leave vacancy) 

01 

Middle Schtml 

13 

Semi Prut Asstts. (Rs 1400-2300) 
(two temporary) 

04 

Dt Zakir Husain Ubnirv 

14 

lunior Fjigtneers/Sturv Keeper 
(Rs.1400-2300) (temp. Ukely to be 
made permanent) 

03 

Two m Civil A One in Llectnca! 

fn|« 

15 

Sr Ub A»«» (RjHOO-UCO) 

02 

One each m Bio*Scs A Oogrsphv 

16 

Technical Assti (R» MOO-IfoO) 

02 

One each m PhysKS and Chemiscry. 
Applu'd Science A Humanities 
Section. Faculty of Fnginecnntg 

17 

Lab Aastte (Rs )20(V2(M0} 

02 

Om? each in Owtntalry A Bk»k*gy/ 

St Sec. School. 

18. 

Sienogra^icrs (Rs. 1200-2040) 

10 


19 

(3iivernt»* (Ra.SOO-l 150) 

02 

lamia Nurserv School 


e) Mechmeiy <Electt^«l/Me> 

chenicel Engg.) SC /ST 

d) Engineering (Blesting/Coe) 
Mining/Mme Surveyii^ Mine Ven- 
dietH»)SC 

e) Fuel A Minenl Engineering (Minenl 
Procesaing/fueJ Technology) SC/ST 

2. AsdAtuit Regi»trtr (Scale of Pay; 
ZZO(h40CO/-1 (Accounta/Eatabh'&h-' 
ment) ST. 

Qtialiiicatkm * nd E xpenence for all po^ 
as per UGC/AKTE norms. 

The posts also carry alloiieances^ 
medical, LTC and CPF Cam-Pension ben¬ 
efit as are ap^Ucable to Indian SdKwl o( 
Mines as a deen^ University. 

Full details regarding dw qualifica¬ 
tions. age ^c. and prescribed applicatkin 
may be obtoined from dte office of the 
Deputy Registrar (Este.), Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad f^260i>4 fay sending a 
crossed demand draft of Rs. 10/* (Rupees 
ten only) in favour of Registrar, lf>^an 
School or Mmes, Dhanbad alortg^ith a sell 
addressed s^mped (R>. jo/-) envelope of 
size 3i}cm x 12cm. Last date of issue of 
blank form is 21.3 97. Last date for nrceiv- 
mg application with relevant enclosures in 
the office of the Registrar, Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad 626004 is 31.3.^ Candi¬ 
dates frcnn abroad ivitl be restricted within 
die mrisdiction of Dhanbad only 

iLIIu 

REdSTKAB 

CENTRAL nSBTlTUTE OF 
FISHERIES EDUCATION 
O-CAJl.) 

VESSOVA, MUMBAI.400 Ml 
Applicabuns are invited on plain pa¬ 
per for the award of two Sr. Research Fel¬ 
lowship to carry out the work on “Stan- 
dardizitfofl of techniques of muftipte carp 
spawning and seed production im com- 
laercial basis in semi-arid eco-r^on * at 
the Saline Ecosystem Aquaculture Re¬ 
search Centre i:if CtFK. Rohtak (Haryana) 
with the following condibotis > 

1 ) Sr. Research Fellowships. Two 
Fellowship A Ra. 2500/- 
per month 

Duratiofi. 3 years or till the validity 
of dse pro^- 

EtfaieatiOMl Qaaltfkatloii : M3c 

fFM/IFAM), M.FSc /MSc. (Zoohgy 
with Fi&henes specialisation)/ 
DJ=5c 

.. Below 43 yeats. 

(N.B.: The feQows are eligiMc for rvgi^ra- 
tion for ni.O. of any other Universi' 
ty, diey so d^in). 

Tite appheatkete should reach the Sr. 
AO/Re0stf»r. Central Institute of Fisher* 
ks Education OCAR), (Deemed Universi¬ 
ty), |.P. Roact Sevm Bimgafows. Versova. 
Aadheri (West), MtonbaMOO 061 wtftiii 
15 days of die rekitte of the adverrise* 
tnem. __ 


*Dcalr^ic>Lcctur«r Wo>6<».: Research 
work in thv area of MtCTuhH>lugy/Molecu¬ 
lar Biotogy/Modem field id Animal Sci¬ 
ences. 

Note: 

). ReservationcRists. 13% forSC, 7.5% 
for ST aisd 27% for OBC randidatea a» 
perruk. 

2. Kflowlec^ of Urdu » a deattsbie 
qualificaii<>n for all non-teaching 
posts 

3. Relaxation w any of the qualifica- 
tiona may be made on the feconvmm- 
dation of dte Setectiofi Coomtitke in 
exceptional cases. 

4. The number of vacancies may in- 
rrease/decrease at (he time of Elec¬ 
tion Committee mee ting. 

5. Candidates who have applied for die 
posts of University uEarian in re- 
spemae m our earlier advertisement 
dated 07-4}6-^ Reader mid Lecturer 
in Onnputer Science dated 

F C-T, FoJiikal Sdeoct, Nursery 
Teacher, U^. AaaistaM hi Sf- Sec. 


School and Co^'emevs dated 12-06- 
93, Instructor m Urdu and F-r^lish m 
Fine Arti dated 03-01-91 need mu ap¬ 
ply again. They may, Niwever. for- 
nkh adefitionai tnfomutttvn, U any. 
by tite last date mentioned above 

The preKribed apflicatinn forms 
fogetiwr with tile deiaik^ mformatum/ 
qualificatioa can be had from the Recruit* 
mmt CelL Reg^tear's Ofhce,}*mi* Miliia 
lalacnia. New Delhi-llO 025 during woib- 
ing days either pmonatiy fni«n loioo a m 
foOLOO p.in.orbyiiteulingasetfaddfeaaed 

s t amp e d envekfe wwtii JU. 3/ * (^dmary 
Fuat) and Ra. 10/- (Ri^ialmd Post) with 
tile paymaol of Rs. 50/* (Rs. 20/- fv SC/ 
ST) and oftly Rs. 25/- (Rs- lO/- ktr SC/SD 
for post of CoveiTM». The aanount should 
be paid through iPO/DD/Ceah m 
ooti^R, tehkh shall be non icftmdafate, 
drawn in favour at jantia MiUla toUsda. 

Ha alb Ahm ad 
Dated r 17*024997 RfiGISTRAR 
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# V 

Help Us Recogwse Your Octtstanowg Research Scientists 


Wc invite Heads of research institutions, 
universities, medical and pharmaceutical colleges, 
to send in their nominations for the Ranbax; 
Rocarcb AwanU-l99<. The awards are for 
excellence in onginal research work in Medical 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences by Indian scientists. 
From this year onwards, Non-Resident Indian 
Scientists arc also eligible for these awards. 

Tht 1996-Awardi 

This year, four awards will be given. Each award 
will carry a trophy, citation and cash award of 
Rs. 50.000. 

♦ MEDICAL SCIENCES - Three awards. 

- One each /or Basic Research, Applied Research 
assd Clinical Research 

* PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES - One 

awnd. 


The Protedstrt 

You are requested to send the nominations of 
research scientists who have done original research 
work. This nomination should comprise 12 bound 
sets, each consisting of the following information; 

♦ Complete bio-d*ta. ♦ List of 10 best papers of 
the candidate a Awards already received. 

♦ Signed deuiis of the eKcellence in research 

for which the nomination is being sent. 

♦ Two specific pobhcaiions/rescarch papers 

relevant to the rese^h work. ^ Statement that the 
research wort und^r reference has not been given 
any award. 4 consent of the candidate, 

o Justification for sponsmng the nominatiem, and 
0 Citation cm outstanding research woii: by the 

nominator. 

AUnommtttionsshmddbefw^i^ardedtortaehby 
Aprii ISf 1997 m itu address given below. 


Dr, O Sood 

Member — Governing Council 

Ranbaxy Sdence Foundatton 

20, Sector 18. Udyog Vihxr Industrial Area, 
GURGAON -122001 (HARYANA)-IND1A 
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BHARATI VIDYAPEETH 

DEEMED UNIVERSITY, PUNE 

ALL INDIA COMMON ENTRANCE TEST - 1997 (CET-1997) 

FOR ADMISSION TO MBBS/BDS/BAMS/BHMS CCHJRSES 

ApplicaticKvs are invited from eligible candidates for India Common Entrance Test scbeduieo to be 
held on 15 th June 1997, at PUNE, NAVI MUMBAI. HYDERABAD AND DELHI tor admission !o iht 
foltowing degree courses 

★ Bacdelor of Medicine and Bacnedr of Surgery iMBBSi ★ Bachelor of Denial Surgery iBOSi 

★ Bachelor of Ayurvedic Mediane and Surgery (BAMSi ★ 3ac*«ofatdo(roe«-a(ncW8acre)r*:5.rv>', o-ftfS 

EUGffitUTY : Carx^date must satisfy the following reouiremenis 
1 Shodd be an Indian Nabonal bom on or before 1st Jan 1981 

a Should have fussed any one ot the qualifying enamranon such asHSC ISCE PuCof Recogrusao Soj/d ma-on 
L^werstly or any examination aquivafent to 10*2 'Higher Senior Secondary! Examiruuon aher rwefi-e rej'fi o* 
study from Instttulion situated m India 

3 Should have passed the qualifying examination at one anq me same attempt 

4 For admission to MBBS 0DS candidale should nave secured riot less man 50*. manis m Pnyscs 

Biology and English taken togsther and for admission to BAivlS BmMS candidate shouia have secured no! ess 
man 50^ marks in f^ysics Chermslrv Biology taken together and should have passed m English sub/ecJ 
Hole Candidates who are kkety to appear ha’ve appeared for 10*2 examination O' eqj'.a'en! quai r-yng eia-mryi'jns 
with above mentioned subiects are also eligible to appiv 

PROCEDURE FOR ADMISSION 

CarxiKtates wiB be selected lor admission in accordance ot mem obia'neo m the cn ■ '99 / 

15k. ot the seats of each course are reserved tor NFti Fo'eigr students r there rerna'n ar.y vara'’’ sf-ats ” 
Bus quota the same will be titled m by Wanagemenl on ineir o.\n as per the Sup'erne Cov't qeciso' I'nis pr, 

IS subject to present and future decisions ot the Supreme Court m mis 'ega'd 

Appkcation Forms and feilonnetlon Brochure ere evsilable across the countsr on peymenl ot Rs 350 in cash at 


Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University 
Bferatl Vidyapeeth ftiavan La Bahadur Snastn Marg 

Pw»-411 030. 

(CET-Cell Confact TeINo 0212 'a213!7i 
Bharrt Vidyapeeth s Coi ege of Engmeenng 
Sector 7 C B D Be-^pada Navi Mumbai 400 614. 
tCET-Ceti CorOctTe No 02? 757-074i 


Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemeo Un vC's ty 
Medica College KaPa -Dhancav.'aS Pune 

411 043 

iCET Ce Contact Te No C2'2 44e'44. 
Bharati Viciyapeetn s inshtule ot Wanagehient a 
flesearcr 

A-Bocx Rohtax Road Opr ordance Depot Nat- 
na. Hghway ‘0 Paschim Vihar Extensioh New 

Delhi 110 010. 

iCET-CellConlad TeINo Cl 1 E£!032C 566096 


WFORMATION BTOCHURE AND APPLCATON FOftM CAM ALSO BE OBTAINED FROM THE UNDEFiSIGNED BY 
F<0ST BY SENDING A RBX/EST APPLICATION WtTH DETAILED ADDRESS FOR COFfRESPONDENCE AND DEMAND 
DRAFT OF Rs-Ses/- I NON REFUNDABtEi PAYABLE AT PUNE DFiAWN IN THE NAME OF BHARATI VIDYAPEETH 
DEEMED LW/VERS/TY THE APPLICATION COMPLETE IN ALL RESPECTS SHOLtD REACH THE UNDERSIGNED 
ALONG WITH DOMUffi DRAFT OF RS.T50/- INON REFUNDABLEi PAYABLE AT PUNE DRAWN IN THE NAME 
OF BHARATI VIDYAPEETH DEEMED UNIVERSTTY AS ENTRANCE TEST FEE ON OR KFORE 24TH MAY 1W7 
BY 1700 hrs. AND ON OR BEFORE 31st MAY 1M7 BY 1700 hrs WITH AN AOOITTONAL LATE FEE OF 
RS.100/-, 

NBviFor e il mls ilon s to B.Sc.(Nuf*lng) plsaee contact the imdemigned 

REGISTRAR 

BHARATI VIDYAPEETH DEEMED UNIVERSITY 
BHARATI VIDYAPEETH BHAVAN. LAL BAHADUR ^STRI MARG. PUNE-411 030 


PiMisfeed SVTTNDER SWGH, en liebsif of Ike AssocinCian of ladinn Itniyersltles, AlU Houie, 16 Kotin MarK New Delbl-2. 
Grwu: ASINIHI. PhMer. 32399S9, 32323DS, 3232429,3233394,3231097 and 3232435. Fu: 011-3236105 T«ks: 31-66100 AlU IN 
FrOsled 6y Nnvdietnn l^otnnel (P) lAd. nl Nnvclietan PrbxCm, t-E/1, .fhandewslan Estmnlmt, New DcUli-l 10055. TeL 529157 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU UNIVERSITY 

ADMISSION ANNOUNCEMENT 1997-98 


El 


TIm Univwvlty wilt hoW Entrw* EiamtowAon on Itay 17. 
18.19,1997 for adii8««ion to vartout fu8'8in« programmo* 
nf thirty at th» tnttntring 1T> rWaa 

Ahmed^md. Aurangabad, Bagdo^a. Bangatora. Baroda. 
Bbubanesftwar. Cafcutta, Chandigarh. Channai. Oanapur 
Cant^Bihar). Oahradun. Oolhi, OKarwad, Oauhati, Qwahor. 
hliasar. Hyderabad. trr^}hal. Inclora. Jaipur. Janvnu Jorftpc? 
Kocht. tuckoow. Madura. Mumbai. Patna Pune. Panchi 
Samb^pur. SocurKlrabad (AP). Sh^ong, Thiruvarianthapuram. 
Varanasi and V^yawada (Tha Unrvarsity reserves the n^t to 
change centre of axwnnabon wiffiout aaargrung any reasons) 
SCHCMDL AND PROGRANWES OF STUDY 
1. SCHOOL OF tTHERNATIONAL STUOtCS 
(i) ILPtA/Ph-D. in tr^em^rona) PoMrcs. Organisabon. rna- 
ment & PoMcal Geo^aphy. D^^lomaac Sturias lnterr>abonal 
Legal Studies. fnCemabona/ Trade & Oevatopment. South Asian. 
Central Asian, Southeast Asian A Southwest Pacific Studws 
^mese. Jaftanosa arvj Korean Studws. West Asian. North 
African and Sub-Saharan African Studies A/nericsn. Labn Amer¬ 
ican & West European Stuctos and Soviet A East European 
Studies (H) MA n PoMics <with speciakzation in Intemabonai 
Beta bona) (18) HA. m Economics (with speciati 2 a&on r> Wohd 
Economy) 

H. SCHOOL OF LANOUAQCS 

^ ILPhttPtLO. in Frertch, German Modern Arabic. Russian 
Hind. En^h. Linguistics mctuctng Serruobcs. Spanish and Urdu 
I and P(lO. n Japanese. Chinese. Persian and Modem Western 
Phik>sophy OOALA. in Engtoh. Urigjistics. Hr<l Urdu. Persian 
I Arabic. Chfrwse. Japar>ese. French Gernian. Pussiwi and Span- 
1 1 tsh. <Hf) BA.(Hono«Htt) ri P^sian Modem ArabK; Chinese 
i Japanese. Kor^n Frervrh. German Russiar and Spanish iwith 
I enby pomts both tn 1 st ar>d 2rtd yew) 
j M. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCONCES 

j (1) iLPMiiPtuO. programme is offered by loUowirig Centres have 
f ttiee civncutar wid research work organised on interrfrsciptinwv 
! basts with a tocus on some ma^or prcAilems of study Cwibes 
I Economc Stucbes and Plarvvng. Histone^ StudMS. Pobbeal 
I Studies. Re^on^ Oevekipment. (Geo^aphy Economics Pop- 
ultfion Stueftes). Social Systems (Socioiogy). Educaborral Stud¬ 
ies (Psycholo^. Sociolo^. Economics and History o? Edjca- 
bon), and Social Medicine A Community Heatth 
(H) Uaelar of Cormmmtty HeHIh (MCH^.O.) For carvfrdates 
hokfeig MBBS with one yeWs experience attw internsh^ or 
Master’s degree m Nursing wi9i one year s expenence m Com- 
nus^ HMllh m Nursmg. (tfl) UA. Economics Geography 
History. Poltbcsb Scierca A Socicfogy 

IV. SCHOOL OF LIFE SCIENCES 

Both the Doctor^ and M€istor s Programmes m Life Sciences 
are open to candtoates mafonrig m &otogica( and Physicaf So 
ences (1) M.PhiVPtuO. m areas of mtahfrsctobnary research. 
Gen^ Erigneervig Molecibar Biotogy and Oenebes. Biochem- 
retry, Piarit and Animal Tissue Culture. Devetopmentel Biotogy 
Cel &ology. bnmurtotogy Neurobtology. Microbiology. Raite- 
bon and Cancer BKriogy, Biophysics Photobiology. Bioenerget- 
K^. Membrane-Siotogy He (H) liLSc. in Life Scier>c«s An tote- 
9 HBd ctonp^iriary Programme tn Modem Oology 

V. SCHOOL OF ENVmOMIIENTAL SCIENCES 

0 i/LPhiVPhD. m tnter-cisctolmarY areas of EnwonmeritH 
Sdences inckicing Bioiogy and Mbed fiHds. Chemistry, Geotogy 
and Physics (ii) MSc. m Environmental Sctencee. An nter- 
dtodplritey course wWt Pfiy^cH. Biokigtoal. Eartft SHenoee and 
PcAiSon SAKles 

VL SCHOOL OF COMPUTED A SYSTEMS SCCNCES 
0) MPMma). A UTedi^lvO. The School offers academic 


progrwTvnes leadng to the award of Degrees st dverstfted areas 
of Computer Science A Technology, 

(9) Heeler pi Computer Appttcadons (HCA) 3 F^o^wmne 
open to candtoatea with ader^te competence to Mathemabcs 
VII. SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
{fy Ph.D. n Physical Sctences tPura Physics ar^d mtertace of 
Physics and Chemistry) The emphasis is on topics of Cherrbeal 
Physics. ComputaSonal Physics Condensed Matter Physics Dis 
ordered Systems. MathemaOcal Physics NoneqMltoriurn Stabs- 
Deal Mechanics Nonbneai Dynartecs Quantum Chaos, Ouan-| 
turn Field Theory ar>d Particle Physics Quwitum Optics w>df 
Stabsbeal Nuclear Physics Expervnent^ areas riciude Corr^iiex ■ 
FhMte. Malenals Sciertces ayid Nonlir>ear Opbes (If) M.Sc. xij 
^ysics Open to canAdates who have 6 Sc m Physics Chem-1 
tsfry or Mat^mabes 

VW. CENTRE FOR BtOIECfrMOLOOY |' 

Ph.D. Reseiarch Areas Plant Molecular biorogy Protein Eng-;' 
neenng. Prokaryobc/Hukarvobc^'Gene Expression. Modecuiar bi-1 - 
otogy of inlecbous Diseases Molecular immunology Protem Sia- [' 
biWv Conlormabori A Poking B*o Process Opbrnisabon arxl, 
Transerte*^^ of Eukoryotic genes 

Re se rva t ion of ae a te 22 it5’»tor SC A 7 lor &T> , 

seals are reserved for SC ST ar>d ph/scalfy hancbcapped candi-'' 
dales respectively Candetotes belcngrYg to Oifwr backward' 
Clares (exckidng creamy layer) wilt be eligible tot riepnvaDort i > 
pomts Besides bA candidates who hsve passed lasi guaktying! > 
axammabon presatoed kn admission to me corYcerneo p<o-> 
gamine of study hom the idWYb^ed backward district', wiH also be 
eiigrtjto tor deprtvaoori points (Fo» deUiis refer to Ihe insBuebons,, 
booklet; 

How to ApptyiAppitcaooc Kirms ifx)elhef w<«h oeteJied mstruc-' 
bons mclucing ebgrtMi)^y coodHions caT' be- had ««m«H pers’xvatly 
on cash payment of Ps 30" per set between. tC DO a m to t 00 
p m and 2 00 p m to 5 00 p m pti afi w*vking riey,^ (Mcnday to ’ 
Friday) or by post by sendmg crossed tncaar> Po^Li) Otdei f'.'i 
Rs 5<V- payable to JAWahARLAL NEhRu UMiVER'^i'TY new 
DELH f atongw/th a saH-adeJrasiac f.nc/uotog Code/ 
i^twnped envelope of t'O! less than m« 5120 of 28 ems X 20 ems 
to THE deputy REGISTRAR lADMISSlONS'. JAWAMARlAl 
NEHRU UNIVERSITY NEW DELHI-1 tO 067 Amaximurr. olfwc<. 
addrbonal fwms of same level of progrwnme a Rs f 0 • each can; 
be had with one instruebons BookVet Money Ordere we not : 
•cceptod There being difterenl forms end insbuebons Bookietj 
for drflerent lovol of pro^ammes i e d) M PWPii D M Tech/ 
PhD AMCH/PhO (viMAM SevM C A ana (wj 0 A -.Hons/ < ^ 
in Foreign Langu^es candidates should clearly mdtoate m tneir <; 
request as we6 as on the lop of the s^ addressed en,'^ope ! 
name of the prograrrvrie for which toe form and tosbuebonsj 
Booklet IS requved A corvid^ can app^/ for more than oriel! 
programme by Mmg up separate applicabcn form firv e^n pro j ’ 
gamme ' 

teeue ef Forme uplo Uerch it. 1997 (fo pereon); and March 11 
25, 1997 (Throuf^ P<m(); Leal date for Ree«vtng conipteted|. 
forma: April 2,1997. 

Note t CanddAtes who are due to appp&r rt ttv r#speefrve|j 
quaMyrng exwTwmbon preserteed tor ehgib^ tor achmsston to a [ 
parbetter progamma are siso Pb0Me to sil the enb ance ex wr»' | 
mabon as per conckbons laid down to toe tosiructions booklet 
2 Annourtoement for admission to Drect Ph D Progamme and 
Perl-Time (Foreign Langm^fM) ccAks^ wdl be riotrfied s^Mvate- 
ly in May 1997 3 WNe the Urwarsity shafl wisure bmefy des¬ 
patch of Appficafion Forms so<m after rece^K of toe request from 
totendtog candktetes. it wfD not be re^fonsU:^ tor postte d^h^s < 
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English Lexicography and 
Database English Dictionaries 

Which Dictionary Should I Buy? 

Streesh Chbitdliary * 

According to a report in the New Scientist (6th Jan., 1996), only five 
languages — Chinese, English, Spanish, Russian and Hindi — are 
growing in the number of speakers. There are many reasons for this. 
But of all “growing languages” English has been most successful 
commercially. Great Britain alone earns about £ 700 million per 
annum out of it. (lATEFL News, Aug. 1996:36). 

Equivalent of nearly five billion US dollars is earned from books 
(Cratum, 1995:9). The rest comes as examination and course fees, 
consultancy, fees for library, archives and other services and facilities 
given by universities and other agencies. 

As Gordon Graham (1995:9-12), a former McGraw Hill executive 
and the current editor of Logos, a quarterly of the publishing industry, 
says, “The British remain thechief beneficiary” of the booming trade in 
English language books Of the $50 billion a year market of English 
books, the British account for nearly 20 per cent. Though with $18 
billion the USA leads in earnings, Britain publishes 80,000 titles 
against 50,000 of the USA. With 18,000 titles, India is third in English 
language publishing. 

“In no field is British export pre-eminence more evident", Graham 
observes, “than in the sale of English language teaching (ELT) books 
and materials. Companies such as Longman, Oxford, Macmillan and 
Heinemann have long relied on their ELT departments as steady 
sources of useful profits, an activity in which they have found them¬ 
selves in useful consonance with the British Council, a body of which 
there is no counterpart in the US”. 

These companies earn much of their revenue from dictionaries, 
thesaurus and other references material for English. According to 
unofficial sources, Oxford University Press (OUT) alone sold nearly 
300,000 copies of English dictionaries in 1994-95, mostly in Afro-Asian 
countries. Collins are believed to have sold over a million copies of 
their Collins Birmingham University International Language Data¬ 
base (COBLTLD) 40,000 word dictionary within five years of the 
launch. Other publishers havealso done good business. English dictio¬ 
naries sell 

Of the 42 students in one of my classes recently, none claimed to 
have seen a dictionary of his mother tongue. But all claimed they had 
at least one dictionary of Ei^lish at home, and they could buy another. 
With increasing use and prestige of English, having an English dictio¬ 
nary seems to have beccune a necessity in some homes, and a status 
symbol in many others. Some fat volumes in the drawing room possi- 


Depl of Huimnities Se Social Sciences, Indian Institute of Technology, 
Chennai-600 036. 



My impress the visitor more than a paintii^ or a 
rtttted digger or brass bond. 

But hmv often does oneusea dictionary? In my 
dam of 42 less than 10 claimed oonsutted a 
dictmnary whenever dtey heard or saw a "difH- 
cuh” i.e. MW word. dwy met a new word 
whmt they read anything dideroit, and they read a 
differoit thing only rardy. Yet dtey had a dictio¬ 
nary at home, though many did not know its titles 
neither did they know if it was adequate or if they 
should buy another, and which one. 

Unable to decide between competing brands, 
many people are misled into buying dictionaries 
with good binding and jacket and little else. Few 
petite pause to cmnpare the competing tides. In 
this matter, even experienced English teachers do 
IMI acquit thenwdves much better. 

Thoe were times when Concise Oxford Dictio¬ 
nary (COD), or Chamber’s Dktionsry, and not to 
speak of Oxford English Dictionary (OED), etc were 
handed down as hwlooms. Today last year's edi¬ 
tion is being made to appear obsolete. There are 
dictioraaries of “teal English" (CC) giving today’s 
word to today’s learners. Some others claim they 
give “authmitic" English. Yet others claim that they 
alone can “really teach” English, etc. Toanordinary 
buyer sometimes the title seems familiar and in his 
mind he buys one thing but actually it may be 
another. 

Some years ago, for instance, I bought a 
Websto-’s dkdonary puUished by Raitdam House. 
It had a good jacket, good binding moisture proof 
light paper, a dictionary, a dresaurua, a short list d 
frequendy used Greek and Latin proverbs, names 
and tenures of Ammican presidents, countries with 
capitals and curreitdes, and another information of 
dus fcmd. Rs. 850/-, after a 60% discount, of course, 
seemed nothing for this. 

Hcnvever a few wedts later i realued dut its 
dictkmary and thesaurus had only those words 
which anyone widi average high achool education 
in India would not need a dictionary for. It has 
hardly 20/>00 words of very cmnoum use with 
meanii^ and ^onunciatiofL Resth^ in the boMc 
trou^ my dai^^iler hat got from my father it beau¬ 
tifies our home and does Httto 

About two yean later « 1 was looking far a 
budiday gift to a coB^ catering n^iew, 1 found 
a papsback copy of Webster’s Colfaefate Dictio¬ 


nary issued by Merriam A Co. it had ^,000 wm-ds 
and it cost me Rs. 68/-only. 1 had it to a week and I 
found it had Marly all the new wtmfa I came acrom 
firatwedc. 

Lat« readily about the life of Noah Wdieter 
(Lmit, 1947; Cammter. l«i, Mlht. 1990 md 1999) 
and the association of his hdrs with George & 
CharleB Merriam A Co. of ^ningfidd did 1 leam 
firat the name Wdwler in course of time at lessi in 
America became synonymous with dictionary and 
thoefaie Merriam A Co. had no exclusive right to 
fire use of this word. In a mse fought and lost by 
the Merriam A Co., an American court had ruled 
however that this company could use “New Colle¬ 
giate” and “Webster littemational” etc as exclusive 
brand names. 

Requiring large investments of tune, enogy and 
Dumey, business of dicttowries has always been 
very competitive. OED, completed in 1916, had cost 
its publishers £ 60,0(X) - Rs. 360 million by today’s 
value. Because of such investments, it takes new 
methods of compilation, publication, and unfortu- 
natdy mou^, some unethical marketing Chtudktrs. 
19M, 10-14). 

Publishers sdl the same pages in combinations 
of dlfiferent sizes and prices, to reach ^er larger 
segments of market. OUP and Merriam A Co., lead¬ 
ers in this fidd, have s range of dictionaries. OUP, 
according to its 1996 catalogue, has over 30 titles— 
from the 20-volume 21,728 page Rs. 225,000/- DEO 
tP Letmer’s Pocket DicHonmy having 496 pages far 
less than Rs. 200/- only. Add to this the ones pro¬ 
duced by C3uunber8, Ccdins, Longmans, Macmillan, 
Heinonann, Penguin, Random House, and many 
others. 

Their jackets carry acreaming hypes like “the 
dictionary of the decade”, “the fullest finest dictio¬ 
nary a va^Me”, “the greatest dictiimary in any lan¬ 
guage”, “fite best sdling dictionary”, “ideal to ev¬ 
eryday uae”, “most easy to use dictionary”, “enor- 
moua amount of infwmation", “miniature in size 
but mighty in use”, “complete guide to meaning and 
uae” etc. Can their publishers be taken to court to 
misleading the consumers, one wonders. 

(tonpetition in book tracfe, especially in sdling 
dictionaries, is not new. Waster s Amerkmi Vklio- 
issry If the Bnflitk Im^ooge pddished in 1828 wat 
fotknved by Josq^ E Wetcester’s Pmmmcii^ and 
Bxpkimtotf DieHsMiyfalB35ailidUH4Mnaf and CriH- 
osf Dktwnwy in 1846. This started a pddidty war. 
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Wdxtar’s «U{^i«ten, moctly from other than Bos¬ 
ton and Harvard, charged Worcester with plagia¬ 
rism which was equally hotly denied. Leavitt 
(1947J3)says, 

... there were all the makings of a first class 
frKas, complete with rabid faiu on either side, 
despite the fact that Welwter himself was in his 
grave... Each publisher scurried around to se¬ 
cure the endorsement of prominent men. The 
Merriams printed long lists of statesman en¬ 
dorsers, and Worcester’s publishers countered 
with a nearly solid tine up of New England 
ci^ege presidents, with the conspicuous ab¬ 
sence of the President of Yale. 

Meniam’s war cry was “Get the Best!”, Worces¬ 
ter’s publishers retaliated with 16 Keasons for 
SubicriUng to Worcester, all of them maintaining 
that Webster’s was a fraud. 

Compared with this, OLT’s 10 Good Rasons to 
Choose an Oxford English DicfioHary does not seem all 
that new or bad. 

Corpus-baaed Dictionaries 

Since 1980s computers have provided a new 
slogan for dictionary hawking. In 1966 Collins pub¬ 
lished Coiims Cohuild (CO dictionary claiming to be 
the dictionary of “Real English”. Produced in col¬ 
laboration with Birmingham University, CC editors 
had daily access to about 20 million words “put into 
a very large computer” (CC, kv). These 20 million 
words were taken from books, magazines, newspa¬ 
pers, pamphlets, leaflets, conversations, radio and 
television broadcasts so as to have a fair representa¬ 
tion of contemporary English (CC, xv). Real English, 
according to CC (xv-xx), is text-based, contempo¬ 
rary, commonly used, British minus non-intema- 
tional usage, and in received pronuirciation. .. 

Success of CC caused a spate of “corpus-based” 
dictionaries. Leading publishers went for their 
brands of dictionary of this genre with ever-larger 
data-bases. OUP has led a consortium in creating a 
British Naliortal Corpus (BNC), “a massive and care¬ 
fully balaitced computer databank of modem writ¬ 
ten and iptdten English”. Others in the consortium 
are OUP, Longman, Chambers, Oxford and 
Lancaster universities, and British Library. 

The 90 millirm words in rite BNC have ctane 
from books, journals, etc and about 10 millions spo¬ 
ken worth from radio, tdeviskm, etc, besides those 
provided by volunteers who agreed to carry a de¬ 


vice on their body to record all that they spcdce or 
heard for a week. These volunteers are “British, 
young and educated”. BNC, according to Crowther 
(1996), Chief Editor of OALD, gives “a reliable pic¬ 
ture of the core of the language as it is today". 

The claim is questiortable, but interesting. The 
100 million word BNC for instance has only 524/)6B 
different words of which 258,575 words occur in the 
corpus only once; 67301 occur twice; 32,732 words 
occur three times; 1,125 words account for nearly 
66%, and 120 commonest words like a, an, the etc for 
over 58% of the corpus. 

Sinclair (1986), Chief Editor of CC, claims that a 
dictionary with words from such a corpus “pro¬ 
vides a fair representation of contemporary En¬ 
glish”. “This magnificent new resource”, according 
toCrowther(1996:6),has enabled us as never h^oreto 
determine the relative frequency of words and their 
meanings, to identify new words and co-occurrence 
of words, and to present a wholly accurate picture 
of the syntactic pattern of today’s English...” (italics 
mine). The dictionary also gives core vocabulary with 
definitions in natural English that are both accurate 
and easy to understand, claims Crowther (Croivifier, 
1996,6). 

To make their books sell, value addition as in 
other consumer products, is also done. OALD, for 
instance, has 16 study pages where information 
about English grammar, lexicon and culture is pro¬ 
vided. It also has maps, illustrations and an Indian 
supplement with 2351 words from Indian languag¬ 
es frequently used in English in India. Indian sup¬ 
plement is a special feature of OALD sold in India. 

Corpus based dictionaries are not all that new. 
Corpora have been used almost ever since there 
ha ve been dictionaries. What has changed is the size 
of the corpus. First dictionaries of English in the 
early 17th century appeared as alphabetical lists of 
words — 

conteyning and teaching the true writing and 
understanding hard vnvsvall English worries 
borrowed from the Hebrew, Greeke, Latin or 
French, &c” (Biirdi/ieM, 19S5:7T). 

Robert Cowdrey’s (1604) was the first English 
dictionary containing about 2300 words 

with interpretation thoecd by plaine English 
worries garit^ed for rite b^efit & hdpe of La¬ 
dies, Gentlewomen, or any otho' vialdlfull per¬ 
sons, whereby they may the more easilie and 
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better vndersund many hard English wordes 
which they shall all hear or read in scriptures, 
sermons or elsewhere, and also be made able to 
vse the same aptly themselves (BurchfieU, 
19S5:77). 

So was Nathan Bailey’s (1721) Unwersal Ztymo- 
logini Ettglisk Otcfionsry wirii 40,000 words. His 
48,000 word Dtcftcrnsrium BrUmniacm published in 
1730 had a database too. Dr. lohnson’s Dictmwry of 
Ok English langnnge published in 17S5 was a land¬ 
mark in the history of English lexicography. With 
40,000 words with citations, it was used as stan¬ 
dard in both the UK and the USA until the mid-19th 
century. Johnscm had taken illustrative examples 
fcH' thetJogical words freon Hooker and the Bible; for 
Natural History fiton Bacon; from Raleigh he drew 
the phrases pditics, war and navigation; the dia¬ 
lect of poetry freon ^tenser and Sydney; and the 
dictiem of common life freon Shakespeare {ButchfKli, 
1995 : 86 ). 

Between Dr. Johnson and Dr Murray, the first 
CStief Editor of the Oxford English Dictionary 
(OED), at last three others deserve mention—Noah 
Webster’s Aimricm Dktionory aj Iht English Lnnguage 
(1828), in England Charles Richardson’s (1836-7), 
and in America again Joseph Weo-cester’s (1846) 
and (1860). 

With 70,000 words, their etymology and their 
usage illustrated with citations, Webster’s was the 
largest and perhaps the best of these and was used 
as authority on both sides of the Atlantic almost 
until the end of the 19th century. Webster had pro¬ 
duced in single handed without the support of a 
patron and assistants, unlike Dr Johnson; or, unlike 
Dr. Murray, without the support <d a ccunpany, i.e. 
Oxford Clarendon I’ress, or a university, i.e Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, or a society i.e. the F^lological 
Society. 

Webster had wmlied long hours at home, on 
boat and abroad to compile his dictionary. But be¬ 
fore starting work on if he had learnt 26 foreign 
languages, including Sanskrit, so as to be able to 
record authentic etytnedogy (Itavtft, 1947:28). 

Leavitt (1947:18-22) rightly describes the sense 
cd wemder we may feel lotdung upon the accom¬ 
plishment of a single person : 

Webber had beat and all his life continued to 
be an ind^atigable coUecter irf data... his expe- 
rioice as a journalist had taught him to k^ his 
notes thoeou^y car^uUy and in die most exact 
order... He was, as Sir James Murray said of 


him, “a bwn definer of wesTda". And he had dte 
priceless faculty of writing a finUted draft off¬ 
hand and have It as correct at aU the resources 
of his data and all his genius bx detail could 
make it... With negligible assistancehe not «dy 
compiled but wrote out in his own hand the 
entire maiuiscript of a dktkmaty con^rislng 
70,0<>0 listings, pi^ace of textbook preportions 
and much supplementary material.... The 
amount of time required for research on indi¬ 
vidual listings — to gadter citations, to trace 
down etymolt^et, to establish usage, to deter¬ 
mine the order of precedence among multiple 
meanings, to ascertain and to cemfe^ defini¬ 
tions — is appalling to contemplate..." 

It is as if we were lookup at the Tajmahal or the 
Eiffel Tower as one man’s work. 

The htoal Ambitkma 

OED seems to be the moat ambitious and the 
biggest ever dalabased work in the histmy of lexi¬ 
cography in any language. Work on it was started 
by James A H Murray in 1878 under contract with 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford University and the 
Philological Society. The story of Jams Murray's 
life and his struggle in competing the OED has been 
sensitively described by Elisabeth Murray (1977), 
one of his grand daughters. 

Janres Murray, the self-educated eldest son of a 
Scottish tailor, was a 250-pounds per annum teach¬ 
er at a public school near London. This salary had to 
support a faituly of 13 itKiuding seven sons, (our 
daughters aiKf numerous visitors and guests. Dic- 
tiorury was additiorul work britvging him no iiron- 
ey though taking much titrre and Mtergy. The dictio- 
rrary was completed in 1916, four years sfter 
Murray’s death 

With six sub-editors, two co-editors and hun¬ 
dreds of voluntary readers all over the world 
Murray saw every English wmd in print or script 
since 1150 AD, recording each word’s etymology, 
changing meaning, pronunciations, usage and cita- 
tiems in works of literary, philosophical, historical 
or scientific importance. 

TheSerigiorum, made near Murray's house first 
at Mill Hill n»r London and later at Oxford, to keep 
the citation slips became a tourist altractimi. Hun¬ 
dreds of vcduirtary readers from actxmnls, banks, 
busincte, customs, coounore, engliMeriag, ports, 
post office, prison, sdoicet, shipph^ and even lu¬ 
natic teyhont were involved in rcseiKh, ettationa 
and caai{dladoa of cMla for ffie dictionaty. Sace 
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u many acknowled^entB, corrections, clarifica- 
Hons, comments, cmnpliments, complaints and sug¬ 
gestions came to as 1^ the scriptorium the British 
post office later had a pillar bw installed outside 
Murray’s house with the inscription — “Dr. 
Murray, Oxford” IMurmy, 1977:213). 

Walter Skeat, a 19th century philologist, wrote a 
poen to Murray when words beginning with ‘C’ 
had been cconpiled, in 15 years. 

WJierrwr tiu English speech has spread 
And the Union lack flies free 
The news wOt be gratefully, proudly read 
That you've conquered your ABC! 

But I fear u will come 

As a shock to some 

Thai the sad news will be-- 

That you re taking to dabble and dawdle and dose 
To dullness and dumps and /worse than those) 

To danger and drink 

And shockmg to think ■ - 

To words that begin with rf - - - - - 

(Murrey. 1977:273-4) 

Since Murray there have been other corpus- 
based lexicographical works. Hobson labson, first pub¬ 
lished in 188t>(ru(f and Burnell, 1SI6/19S4). a glossa¬ 
ry of words used in Anglo-india had been compiled 
with reference to some 600, many of them rare 
books. In this tradition. Subba Rao published in 
1954 through Clarendon Press another list of Indian 
words in English. 

To write a 'scientific’ grarruner, CC Fries col¬ 
lected over a million words exchanged in New York 
OT telephone in 1954 which led to his The Structure of 
English. Another notable book of this kind was done 
in the 1960s by Sir Randolph Quirk, the present Vice 
Chancellor of Londcat University, and his co-work¬ 
ers, who created a massive data-base from primed 
and spoken words to produce A Crammer of Contem¬ 
porary English. Their data-bases were of course sitrall- 
er. for their time and technology and from the 
point of view of the dictionary's usefulness it was 
iu> mean a feat. 

State the adv^ of computers there have been 
many dma-bases. In the 19B0s scientists of the Uni- 
venity of Califbnnia at Berkeley had ctdlected 12 
million wtMrds of Associated Press newswire text, 
abotn five million wmds of the Wall Street Joumal.ihe 


million word Brown Carpus, and a collection of about 
half-a-million characters of e-mail interchanges. In 
India, researchers in English Dept at Shivaji Univer¬ 
sity at Kolhapur have created a million-word cor¬ 
pus of Indian English in print. Now they are work¬ 
ing on a corpus of spoken English. Recently there 
have been significant advaiwes in this field. 

Tokyo University of Foreign Studies and its In¬ 
stitute for the Study of Language and Culture of 
Asia and Africa has created big data-bases with 
works of authors like Premchand and Tagore. 

Corpus-based work is not totally new. So the 
claim of CC (p.xx) compilers that they had daily 
access to about 20 million words “put into a very 
large computer” sounds suspicious Moreover, it is 
not clear what “large” means here — is it a descrip¬ 
tion of its power, or of the box? Do such phrases not 
mislead the computer-illiterate people of Africa and 
Asia? 

Yet these dictionaries are not free from bias. As 
CC (p.xx) argues, “Noset of texts, howsoever large, 
can be fully relied on; the information from the lexis 
has been analysed and appraised by a team of lexi¬ 
cographers whose prof^ional training has also 
been used whenever there is only a small amount of 
evidence of the usage of a word of phrase.” CC 
seems a bad compromise between empiricism and 
opportunism. 

Questions have been raised about the represen¬ 
tativeness of the corpora and their relevance to the 
language learner. In the University of California 
corpus, 428 words occur 4,131 times per million. 
The word that alone, for instance, occurs over a 
100,000 times. In the same corpus, increase occurs 
230 times per million, but decrease only 10 times per 
million. Acknowledging the baffling nature of natu¬ 
ral language, Liberman and Church (1991), speech 
signal scientists, observe {P.804): 

In general no matter how much text we look at, 
there will always be a large tail of words that 
appear only a few times. In the Brown Corpus, 
for example, 40,000 words appear five times or 
less. Many of these words are not rare. 

The following words, for instance, appeared 
only once in the Brown Corpus : (Mnninj. bushel, 
cocaine, deficits, demonstrators, felony, funding, helicopter, 
hostage, lawsuit, losers, riots, rivals, worldwide, etc. in 
the CC corpus on and that, for instance, occur once in 
about 100 words {CC, xviii), and agony, core, jet 
society etc. occur once in about 100,000 words, is the 
infrequent word also inessential? Does a user of 
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English need teraoe much inoie dikn iecmw? 

Pidgins and Creoles show duit coaummication 
does not sufo so much fw ward of ihst, h, snelCiM 
hr hm. hoM etc. It is true, CCCp.ud daims, “a 
rdativeljr small number of words account (or a very 
large percentage of vdwt is written and spoken ev¬ 
eryday". But dtese wwdi alone may not be enough, 
excqit for reading simphSed texts. Most norenative 
learners of English who, Kcording to CC(p.xx} "do 
not use it in ttieir immediate society, but need it 
because of thdr international connectioiis...” need 
to know it^ecpieid words like core, jit. secrelfyetcas 
well as the mnnii^ of ss and ihst. 

That is a proUem widi many of these dictionar¬ 
ies. They aeem to have an iiii{n«cfioa dut all non- 
native and many native leamm are interested osily 
in words frequently found in the British educated 
yondi’s conversatiim or writing. So CC, for instance, 
does not have sMstinr, chrestamttky, amniyoaoux, dam- 
no, isw, wcraiofy, s t estoyygic etc, but has long lists 
foryst, set, sisfe etc. OAU> does not have aAifiitias, 
didamtmia.middai. muo, etc, but has itearly 30 uses 
for »l, 40 for yvt, etc, giving the British usage. 
CCfp.xviii) adsdses against looking here for ‘obso¬ 
lete* dialectal or highly technical words. This dk- 
tiosiary", it cUina, "is designed for everyday use”. 

If, as CC expects, researchos are to use this 
dictionary, then they need infrequent words too — 
they are neither ob^ete, nor dialectal, nor techiti- 
cal. Th^ have been taken from 20th century books. 
Perhaps sMatne is die only technical word here. 

Actually, why does a foreign learner need En¬ 
glish? Does he ne^ it to communicate with only an 
American or British English speaker? Or, does he 
need it also for communicaticm with others? There 
already are as many native speakers of English as 
non-native, and many more speakers of non-stan¬ 
dard varieties dian of die standard ones. Only five 
out (da hundred respondents in a random survey in 
India claimed that they had any occashm to iiUeract 
w^ a native speaker of EnglUi (Kschni, 19U:l3-99). 
Widiin 10 years. Crystal (1996:12) feds, there will 
be more nosi-native than native spokers of English, 
and in 50 years iKm-iutives may be one and half 
times more dum die native speakers. 

Real English 

So wdid a "Real EngHdi”? HMreically speak¬ 
ing, some variety of Brh^ English can be called 
real, Le. orignial «' natural (CC, p. 1196), and not 
kar^ Received Ptonmciation (IW however may 
not be cdfed‘Real English’. It is not a natwal vari¬ 
ety for mod peofdeevcn in Briiam fftssenwas, IMf). 

6 


A naed-based ^finidon may bad to difrocM 
varieties of En^frh. American English, for instamce, 
may be real English for most Indian students as 
more of dimn now go fra higher edocsdon in Amer¬ 
ica, not in Britain. Rathm dw team to say ‘terrace 
house', diey would lesm ‘row house* etc. 

Gimtan (1978:45) concludes; 

... if there is to be a sh^e natural language 
modd for foreign learneta it is mcae reasonaUe 
diat it should be the &)glish in America, if only 
because of the immense universal pre¬ 
ponderance of this fritm, as wdl as for leasoiw 
of its political and coounocial inqiortaiice. 

British English by law of primogeniture has die 
strongest claim to the status ol 'Real En^ish'. But, 
as Widdowson (1993:3) remarks, how tenable is this 
(daim in s world ruled by the UN and the LIS armies? 
By statistics American Etidish has a better case for 
calling itsdf ‘Real English . Mott peiscaia] ccxnput- 
er in die world have American spdling. In prcmun- 
ciation, many local standards have devdcqied, and 
internationally, American English is acquiring more 
adherents. 

TOFEL, which is s test of American rather than 
British English as foreign language, is taken by hun¬ 
dreds of foousands every year. No test in British 
En^th hat as many takm. Most EFL learners 
vratdi more American tiliia and television, read 
cfiore Americran novek and newsmagazine, and re¬ 
ceive a sizeable ipiantity of radio broadcasts, in 
addition to die E^lish printed and broadcast in 
dieir crwn countries. More e-mails and passenger 
planes fly from and to die USA, as do the telephone 
calls, than elsewhere. The British Briedcasting Ser¬ 
vice (BBQ, of course, leaches milli«is. But how 
much the BBC is about Britain? 

To talk then of the British English alone as‘Real 
English' is symptomatic of wliat Phillipson (1992) 
calls ‘linguistic imp«rialitm'. Others might call it 
blatant c ommer c ialisia Any dictionary which crei- 
fines the user to Me regfon cannot be at good at 
anodier that gives him the world. 

Ecpially cjuestionable is diese dictionary mak¬ 
ers’ ob se ss i on widicontcnqiorariiiesf. b present all 
in^ortaiit? Does past not matter for a foreign lesm- 
er? And how contemporary b contemporary? 

Even a cunory glanca dirov^ die hbtory of die 
Ea^idl language(Bsi^ft, 1963; BurchfieU, IMS; fma, 
IMS; ftUtr, 1M7; etdeandiow durt most words diat 
go Old of uae^ or Mquire new meHti^, are dwse 
diat ant frequeady u^ e.g. auxillaty veibs die and 
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its derivatives like is, aws etc), diminutives of nouns 
ipoel, — poetess, ~ author, ~ authoress, etc), pronouns 
Uhou. fe, etc), prepositions (iwtiuirt, behoulhand eic) 
etc. 

Pronoun thou is heard and seen only in the Bible 
and church now. The distinction between shall and 
mill, and among can, may, could, might etc has almost 
disappeared. Pronunciation and meaning of many 
words have changed so much that Shakespeare’s or 
even Dr Johnson s speech may sound like foreign 
tcuigue to many modem users of the language. Silly 
Could be a compliment for a girl, and so could be gay 
for a youngman even during Dr Johnson ’s time, but 
these words no longer mean the same. 

Mark Antony laments the “most unkindest cut 
of all” not as an exaggeration, using double superla¬ 
tives in violation of the rules of English grammar; he 
uses if as many people did during the days of queen 
Elizabeth — as an adjective of the adjective, as we 
say moil perini and guile alright Shakespeare rhymes 
sea with say. lirrai rhymed with scat even in Dr John¬ 
son's days Feminist movement has changed the 
rule of subject - verb agreement so much that not 
only reporters of popular newspapers but learned 
professors also write sentences like no one can do 
their mork under such conditions. 

Nesfield or Wren and .Martin, until recently the 
ruling deities in the field of English grammar, would 
frown at such sentences But to claim that this alone 
is real English is going a little too far too soon. 
Words often used also change often, in all respects 
— spelling, meaning, pronunciations, usage, etc. 

But many other words, not in such currency, 
have a long shelflife, they stay ok for a long time 
even when not in use. An average user of the lan¬ 
guage meets both kinds. 

CC (p xviii), for instance, claims, “Common 
words are the powerhouse of thy language Fluency 
in using these words is of much more value than 
knowing all sorts of peculiar words that are hardly 
ever used”. Experience shows that all common situ¬ 
ations also have some specialist words. Widdowson 
(1993r6-7) observes: 

When I look at my daily newspaper 1 find innu¬ 
merable words frtwn the terminology of technol¬ 
ogy, law, financial affairs and so on which 1 
simply do not understand... The COBUILD dic¬ 
tionary, for example, claims to be a record of 
real English. But most of these words of restrict¬ 
ed use do not appear (there). This is because, 
reasonably enough, the dictionary only contains 


words of wide range and common occurrence, if 
this is the way standard is to be defined, then 
these words of restricted use do not count by 
definition. Yet they are real enough and indeed 
can be said to represent the reality of English as 
an international language. For the reason why 
English is international is its lexis has diversi¬ 
fied to serve a range of institutional uses. 

Similarly, shall we from ‘real English’ exclude 
Shakespeare, Donne, Milton; Whitman, Thoreau, 
Emerson; Burke, Gibbon, Macaulay; Achebe, 
Tutuola, Raja Rao? Will this language then be any 
different from group specific slangs? 

RP admittedly is well-documented. But that 
does not make it more real or acceptable. Many 
English linguists ICimson, 1978: Cottle, 1975: 
Widdowson, 1993) and many non-English linguists 
(Kachru, 1985 and 1988: Ndialani, 1988: Nadkami. 1993) 
dispute RP’s claim to universal acceptability. 
Gimson suggests; 

It is time that an international form of English 
should be devised... Such a model whose ori¬ 
gins would have no obvious national or geo¬ 
graphical origins would lose the disadvantage 
of parochiality from which, it is claimed, the 
British (minority) standard suffers (Cimson, 
1978:45). 

In a global survey IMorley, 19911 native speakers 
of English on an average were found to be among 
the least intelligible speakers of English. Actually, 
RP is yielding place to other varieties, such as Estu¬ 
ary English, in London itself (ftosewarne, 1996:15) So 
British English or American English is certainly not 
synonymous with world English. 

Recently this point was made forcefully by 
Widdowson (1993:7); 

Standard English is no longer the preserve of a 
group of people living in an off shore European 
island, even if some of them still deem to think 
it is. It is an international language... It is a 
matter of considerable pride and satisfaction to 
the native speakers of English that their lan¬ 
guage is an international means of communica¬ 
tion But the point is it is only international to 
the extent that it is not their language. It is not a 
possession which they lease out to others while 
still retaining the fre^old. Other people actual¬ 
ly own it... 

A corpus of real English should include all ma¬ 
jor varieties — regional, regi.stral, social, spoken 
and written. It should lombine the ephemeral with 
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the etonai, peri^eral widi the ceotral, and dialer- 
tal widt univer^. It should record the core cd the 
Wca-ld Eitglish, the features diat are coouneai to Af¬ 
rican, Amorican, Asian, Australian. British, Cana¬ 
dian, CariUteatv Indian and odier varieties t^t help 
their users to communicate widi caie anodier in spite 
tj obvious dissimilarities. 

What kind at dictimtary can do that? This was 
answered by lames Murray in his plan for the OED 
mote than a century ago- In a battle lasting over six 
ymrs (Murray, 1977). Murray ccaivinced the Oxford 
University FYess that if a new dictionary was worth 
making then it must have all the words ever used in 
English and available anywhere in print or script. 
He also insisted cm the following for all entries : 

(1) current primunciation, 

(Z) part crfspeech and other grammatical informa¬ 
tion, 

(3) earliest printed use, 

(4) ruiginal primary nteaning, 

(5) later meanings set out in chronological order, 

(6) all meanings illustrated through citations and 
etidence, and 

(7) etymology. 

No dictionary other than the OED itself meets 
criteria. Few libraries and fewer individuals in Afro- 
Asia can afford it — its current price being over 
£ 3,100/-. On CD ROM, issued recently, it costs over 
£500. 

1 would also recommend Merriam Webster's 
New Cdlkgiate Dictimury. It is good on all counts attd 
has a large number of words, though for about Rs. 
Z.500/- it is expmisive for students and individuals. 

Among the affordable dictionaries ! would rec¬ 
ommend Concise Oxford Dictionary (COD) enthu¬ 
siastically. It comes in several editimis — leather 
bound, hard bound and paperback. A hardbound 
copy can be had feu about 900/-. It has over a 
140/)00 words, and ft is good enough for almost 
anyone not stuck with too technical a word, b also 
meets nearly all the mayu criteria suggested by 
Murray. Only pronundatum is not msy to decipher. 
That sosnetimes forces me to see OALD. 

1 recommend OALD to my students b meets 
many of the erberia set by Mumy. b gives Ameri¬ 
can and British prominciations, meanings illustrat¬ 
ed with dtatione from the empus, grammatical in- 
Connation idxwt each listed word, coUocations wbh 
odus' words, related forms and iilnstntionf widi 


photographs, diagrams and sketdiet whoever rde- 
vant. Etymology is die oidy ina)or critarion laid by 
Murray that it dom not meet 

b has a conpoidlum of 3/}00 words from Ind¬ 
ian English, 10 appendices containing lists of irreg¬ 
ular verbs, use of numbers, punctuatiem marks, 
words indicating family relationship, comnum first 
names with their pronundaticoi in Britain and 
America, ranks in the British and American armed 
forces, chemical elmtents widi their symbols and 
atomic numbers, SI units, a list of word oh which 
explanatory notes have been given, and anodier list 
of about 3,500 words which have been used to de¬ 
fine the 65.000 words listed in the dictionary. In 
additioi. it has 16 study sectioiK on subjects like 
how new words are made from existing words and 
particles, how English grammar works, etc. 

Its latest edition, with Indian compendium, was 
launched in India in June 1996. I have used it for 
nearly six months. During this poiod 1 have read in 
addition to usual texts and news magazines, two 
novels, a book of history, a biology, a book ai essays, 
a book each in psychology and linguistics. In all of 
these 1 have come across several new words, but 
only about a dozen of these were no* listed in the 
OALD. For Rs. 300/- this seems a good bargain. 
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Re-engineering Higher Education 

R.P. Bbataasai* 


Qualitative improvement of higher education 
means improvement in the quality erf its output. The 
output of higher education is the students who re¬ 
ceive education at any institute <rf higher educatkui. 
The effect of education received is visible in the 
knowledge, attitudes, skills and values which the 
students acquire as a resuh of their being taught at 
the institute. Thus, quality of higher education 
means acquisition of desired knowledge, attitudes, 
values and skills. Hence, qualitative improvement 
of higher education means doing all that which is 
necessary for achieving these goals, which need to 
be predetermined. Predetermined standards of per¬ 
formance on these variables should define the Idnd 
of caitput which is desired. The output erf any orga¬ 
nization cannot be erfhigh quality without improved 
quality of its input resources, and the processes of 
the system taken together. Input resources of higher 
educatimt are constituted by 4 Ms. These are men 
(including teachers and students both), money, mat¬ 
ter and the material. All of these are important. But, 
men (the human resource input) is the most impor¬ 
tant, because it is the human beings at work in all 
institutions of higher learning who use effectively 
the other components of input resources, ie. the 
money, matter and material. Secondly, the human 
resources inpuf cannot be regarded, like other com¬ 
ponents, just a commodity, not just the physical 
entity: rather it is the sum total of knowledge, atti¬ 
tudes, values, skills, thoughts, ideas, feelings, senti¬ 
ments and emotions, all Soaring in an ocean of expe¬ 
rience. It is a psychological entity, hi^ly complex 
and delicate to handle and manage. 

Unfmtunately, very little attention has been 
paid to strengthoiing M this component of hitter 
educarion system. The result is that this compooent 
of the system, in the recent past, has become ex- 
tronely week. Faulty recruitment, demoralizing 
socio-^itica] ecok^, and abaence of any integrat¬ 
ing medtanuon have caused a great setback to this 
pan of die input resource of the system. Hence, 
even if we e&ctively change the other input re- 
sources such at awffer by nSiidb 1 mean the currku- 
hun. mstoisfl^ which 1 mean die equipaneto, build- 
i^ space, kdiontorics, etc and position diis 
will not Mngsari^cbHytetam as die matter, ma- 
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terial and money will not be ^fectively utilized in 
the abaence (rf willing and wdl motivated teachers 
and students. So, 1 urge to give top priority to die 
improvement of die quality of this human resource 
component of die system. All institurions of higher 
teaming are basically human organizatioiw. If hu¬ 
man organization of diese institutiims goes out of 
balance all the efforts of the wcu'ld will toil to pro¬ 
duce desired results. 

My non-directive encounter with a large num¬ 
ber of teachers of institurions of higher learning in 
the country has demonstrated several truths about 
their psychological make-up. 1 have found that 
teachers at work in these institurions can be broadly 
classified into two groups — (I) One including those 
who are not competent and whose number is in¬ 
creasing day-after-day due to political corruption 
inherent in the democratic system, and (2) those 
who are competent but suffer from psychological 
disturbances due to entry into the system of these 
incompetent ones. The incompetent weaklings of 
the system, toiling to derive satisfaction from their 
professional activities try to compensate (or the 
same by indulging into undesirable socio-political 
activism which fruttrata the other group of compe¬ 
tent persons leading them, ultimately, to alienation 
and demoralization. Consequently, the whole of the 
organizational environment of the institutions of 
hi^er leaming is so changed that quality teaching 
and proper guidance of the students become tton- 
existent. Teachers, by and large, do not teach, 
students do not attend classes, courses are not com¬ 
pleted, fundamental concepts are not clarified, an 
extreme soft of apathy to lesming develops both in 
teachers and the students. As a natural process the 
virus of corruption permeates into every cell, the 
examination system for which teachers are more 
respomtUe than the studeids. This makes the exant- 
inarion system a farce, juot an eye wash, totally 
invalid and unrdiable making not much diffoence 
between die input and the oltiput off die systm. 
Thewhoietftuatiottbecomesextreinriydisappoint- 
ii^ and die climates dnu gaierated, benmet eMire- 
ly unacadeink and unprofetaionaL The system <rf 
hitler education loeto its r^anee and goes out of 
jtrfid widi Sneeds of the aodcly. it beixsnesciiso- 
lete. Tha« «re saved odier contoctual yartoUe, 
tocy whidi conttibiM to diis unlottiiaato stiua^. 
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But, the most powerful factor is the teacher himself. 
So, 1 always urge 'upgrade the quality of teachers 
and, thus, ensure the qualitative improvement of 
higher education. 

For achieving this objective we must, first of all, 
realize that most of the problems pertaining to 
higher education are human and social rather than 
physical, technical and economic. For example, 
what prevents teachers from taking classes regular¬ 
ly; whatprevents them from preparing for teaching, 
from learning themselves and teaching well; what 
prevents them from evaluating students' answer- 
hooks honestly; what prevents them from helping 
and guiding students and showing genuine interest 
in them; what prevent them from being a good teach¬ 
er. In fact, re-engineering higher education means 
making the teachers, the hutttan resource input of 
higher education system professionally dynamic 
and integrated with the system. Conditions have to 
be created for this in the institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing which would make the teachers feel that they 
have roots there; they belong and have a function 
there; they have a purpose of their work and they 
are proud of achieving the same. This kind of work 
culture and a social structure have to be created in 
the institutions of higher learning. If this is done 
there will emerge an inbuilt powerful control mech¬ 
anism of performance behaviour of teachers in these 
institutions; and teachers will be functioning more 
rffectively wherever they are. 

For achieving this goal of recreating a new scx;io- 
cultural environment in the institutions of higher 
learning a powerful and d 3 mamic leadership in the 
person of the vice chancellors of universities and 
principals of graduate and postgraduate colleges is 
most needed. These have to be persons who have 
high degree of three types of skills — technical, 
human and conceptual. Technical skills relate to 
their knowledge of methods, techniques, proce¬ 
dure, etc pertaining to various aspects of teaching 
and learning. Human skills imply their ability to 
deal with teachers, students and other people at 
work, the ability to work with and through them 
and get the task completed, the ability to carry them 
with thenwelve. The conceptual skill means appre¬ 
ciating and understanding certain broad concepts 
rdaled to higher educatiem such as objectives of 
teaching learning, psycholt^ical determinants of 
human bdiaviour, wganizational climate, process 
of decision making, leadership, conflict manage¬ 
ment, management by objectives, performance 
based campus, etc. For streiigthening this compo¬ 
nent higher education, recruitment procedures 


have to be streamlined. High level experts having 
enough knowledge of these concepts and task re¬ 
quirements alone should be associated with this job. 
At the moment appointment of vice chancellors has 
become a matter of political bargaining. Unless the 
so called high level people currently functioning at 
this stage are honest and upright, qualitative im¬ 
provement of higher education will remain only a 
dream. (During the past few years the functioning 
of Higher Education Commission of Uttar Pradesh 
has come into great disrepute. This has to be looked 
into by the power that be.) Having recruited the 
most competent persons, they should be put under 
full one year’s training in educational management, 
planning and financing. 

Worst is the position of recruitment of teachers 
of higher education. Not even two per cent of those 
recruited during the past ten years are competent to 
teach graduate classes, not to speak of postgra¬ 
duate classes. Not even one out of one thousand can 
guide Ph D. level research. There are many reasons 
of this. What 1 wish to emphasize is that either we 
should find out these reasons and gather courage to 
eliminate them accepting this as the pious responsi¬ 
bility of every citizen or we must stop deliberating 
on re-engineering higher education for qualitative 
improvement. 

Building up an effective control into the system 
of higher education is of immediate necessity. At the 
moment it is found that all control centres have been 
eroded. Nobody is responsible to anybody for any¬ 
thing. Some kind of reward and punishment system 
has to be introduced immediately; otherwise the 
principals and the vice chancellors, however skill¬ 
ful they may be, will fail to achieve the goals. The 
associations of teachers may contribute a lot in this 
regard, if they commit themselves to the profession 
and forget their self interests and power interests. 
Instead of increasing their coercive power, they 
would do better to increase their persuasive power 
for improving standards of leaching learning both 
over the university and college teachers. This will 
be a great service they can render in the field of 
higher education. Politicization of teaching learn¬ 
ing should be informally declared a social crime 
and whosoever commits it should be publicly con¬ 
demned, 

In the end I would say let us stand up against all 
odds in the field of higher education. The crime of 
life is not to die, but to grow dull and to "die like 
sheep". Let us do scHnething, at whatever level we 
are, to save higher education syston of the country 
from crumbling down. 
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Communication Centres in 
Health Universities 

N.Gc^wUkrUiBa* 


The activities of univetsities in India are gener¬ 
ally classified into the following areas : (1) Teach¬ 
ing, (2) Research, and (3) Extension. The term exten- 
sicm includes ccnnmunicaticHi of infcamation also. 
Sane universities, particularly Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities, have very strong, fuUfled^d coiununication 
centres within a outside the extension activity. 

Of late, there has beoi establishment of Health 
Universities in India. The activities in these health 
institutions could be clarified as (1) Teaching, (2) 
Research,and (3)Service. Herealsothetermservice 
includes communication and infonnation dissemi¬ 
nation activities. 

In genera] universities, the carmnunication ac¬ 
tivities are undertaken by separate divisions called, 
Pnaamgt, which means 'the unit of diraeminatkm 
d information’. Infonnation dissemination through 
these units are ^ectivdy undertaken. Most of the 
university communication activities lay stress on 
the print media. 

Importance of Cosnmimication 

Conunuiucation plays an essential rc^ in dis¬ 
ease prevention and health promotion. Programmes 
designed to prcsnote changes in health behaviour 
and to oicourage early detection and prompt treat¬ 
ment of illness have demoistrated that mass media 
and other cooununication strategies can be effective 
in tedudi^ the risk trf serious iUnesses- 

Conmunicating effectively about healdi is a dif¬ 
ficult task. Healfit information is often con^lex and 
technical. In addition, the infonnation may be iit- 
coidusive, controvosial, contradictory and subject 
to change as new research findings are rdeased. 
Many diseases such as cancer are fear-arcwsii^ 
iiMlividual respcmses may be emotional. New health 
iidonnatkai may conflict with kn^-hdd persoiud 
belkft. 

Camnunkation ai meuages and prc^amnces 
for healdi prcrfetskmals, patienis and die public 
have been developed in insdtutioiis like Natioial 


*Depi(fy Editar, Natmial huftfiifr ef MaUal Haith & 
Nam Scktua, Bmg^en. 


Cancer Institute, USA. They include plannii^ and 
strategy sekctioi, which includes review d avail¬ 
able data, identifying existiiig activities and gaps, 
writing goals and ot^ectives, gathering new data, 
determining target audioices, establishing target 
audiences, assess resources, draft communicaticm 
strategies. 

In view of the enormous research and develop¬ 
ment wisik, die information available in the ar» d 
health is plenty, bi India, where blind beliefi and 
superstitions are deep rooted evot at die threshold 
of the 21 St century, creating awareness in (he area of 
health among the general public and particularly in 
rural and semi urban areas is the ne^ d the hour. 
Similarly, bringing to light the new knowledge gen- 
ei»ted through research to keep the health person¬ 
nel posted with the latest information is also highly 
essential. 

CiMnmnafeaticni Centrea 

Cooununication of health information to the 
needy through various media to different kinds of 
audiences comprises the activities of communica¬ 
tion centres. Such activities are not being undertak- 
oi in all health institutions in India as all health 
institutians do not have fullfledged divisions for 
this purpose. Tradilional universities and scsne ag¬ 
ricultural universities have well organised PrassTSRjts 
divisions. 

Ohjeetwa 

Establishment of communication centres in 
health universities is to achieve the followtng oi^ec- 

dvBi; 

1. Identifying thrust areas in the field (rf health in 
its broadest sense: 

Z Mobilising and coodinatinglunUh information 
in an organised and adendfic manner; 

3. Communicating infonnation to the gericral pub¬ 
lic, to the health profossioiMls and to all odien 
interested duou^ print and dectronic media; 

4. Providing increased visibility of health infor¬ 
mation among diepeofde in the particular slate 
and also dinnighout ^ country: 
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5. Providing information support to the adminis¬ 
trators, legislators, parliamentarians and poli¬ 
cy makers in the country; and 

6. Providing rapid communication by using avail¬ 
able technology and thereby avoid duplication 
of research. 

Functiam 

The organisation and functioning of the com¬ 
munication centres may be as follows : 

a) Book Section 

b) Periodicals Section 

c) Audio-Visuals Section 

d) Public Relations Section 

The details of each of the above sections could 
be worked out according to the volume of work 
envisaged under each category by each university. 

In addition, these centres could undertake the 
following activities as well. 

a) Providing biomedical information and communi¬ 
cation like bibliographical information through 
computer network to scientists within and outside 
the university; 

b) The University-NICNET and other network could 
access various databases on biixnedical sciences; 

c) It can build up an effective management informa¬ 
tion system (MIS) for decision making; 

d) Periodical workshops could be held on biomedi¬ 
cal communication for the benefit of teachers, re¬ 
searchers, editors of other biomedical journals; 

e) Access to E-n\ail, Internet and MEDLARS among 
health universities and institutions could be pro¬ 
vided; and 

f) The unit could help organisers of National Science 
Day, World Health Day, World No Tobacco Day 
and many other such occasions. 

Presently, the Division of Publication & Infor¬ 
mation of the Indian Council of Medical Research. 
New Delhi is providing the facilities mentioned at 
(a) to (e) above. 

In the National Institute of Mental Health and 
Neuro Sclent (NIMHANS), (Deemed University), 
Bangalore information, education and communica¬ 


tion in respect of health are undertaken through the 
departments of Publication, Health Education, and 
Library & Information Centre. 

The Audio-Visual Research Communication 
(AVRC)/Educational Media Research Communica¬ 
tion (EMRC) programmes should be a part of com¬ 
munication centres in health universities. There are 
several health institutions and many health univer¬ 
sities are coming up in India. It is high time that 
such institutions get UGC-sponsored AVRCs/ 
EMRCs. 

Building 

A permanent, spacious building accommodat¬ 
ing the four sections mentioned should be made 
available to the communication centre. 

The details of store rooms for books, office rooms 
to house the staff members, adequate space for 
each of the above-named units need to be worked 
out depending on the volume of work in each of the 
units in a particular university. ‘ 

Seminar room. Sales counter, computer romns, 
ExhibiHon facilities for visitors, garage for parldng 
of vehicles of the unit need to be earmarked in the 
building. 

If a printing press is proposed as a part of the 
unit, adequate provision should be made and par¬ 
ticularly, the basement floor of the building is pref¬ 
erable. 

Photography unit being a part of the conununi- 
cation centre activity should find a prominent place. 

Arfpiwry ContmiHee 

In order to provide suitable guidelines and to 
lay down policy matters in respect of iidormation 
dissemination, thereshouldbeahighlevd advisory 
committee comprising people having keen interest 
and experience in communication activity. The Vice- 
Chancellor should be the chairman of such a com¬ 
mittee with the chief of communication centre being 
the Member-Secretary. The committee should meet 
periodically and review the work as well as suggest 
future action. 

In view of the importance of information, edu¬ 
cation and communicaticHi in the area of health sci¬ 
ences, it is high time that all health institutions and 
health univosities in India plan for establishment 
of fuUfledged communication centres. The Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commissicm should also consider fund¬ 
ing this important activity liberally. 
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Training Programme for Technical Teachers 


The Academic Staff Ccdlege 
of Himachal Pradesh University 
conducted a 3-week Iitduction 
Training Prograrrune, under the 
auspices of All India Council of 
Technical Education, at Kegional 
Engineering College, Hamirpur. 
The programme aimed at improv¬ 
ing the teaching competencies of 
teachers in technical education. It 
also emphasised personality de¬ 
velopment, broadening the out¬ 
look of teachers, and improving 
awareness about technical educa¬ 
tion and its role in solving soci¬ 
etal problems. 

Inaugurating the progra¬ 
mme, Dr R.L. Chauhan, Princi¬ 
pal, Regional Engineering Col¬ 
lege, Hamirpur, said that the 
teachers engaged in imparting 
technical education had higher 
responsibility of developing ef¬ 
fective technical manpower. They 
were expected to meet the re¬ 
quirement of society for relevant 
R&D, and give desired direction 
to the national priorities. He 
called upon the teachers to devel- 
c^ themsdves to be productive 
scholars, innovative scientists 
and responsible citizens. 

Prof. M.K. Shanna, Director. 
Intonational Institute of Manage- 
OKiit Studies, H.F. University, in 
his keynote address, said that 
techncrfogy was shapii^ ovr life. 
The re-engineering processes in 
Indian industry had been initiat¬ 
ed by glohalizatkin, {uivatization 
aiuf liberalizatioiL Total QulHy 
Management was to be iotfrfe- 
mented in the educatiottal insli- 
tutiotts in order to cater to the 
quality requirements and specifi¬ 


cations of Indian industry, he 
added. 

Highlighting the need for or¬ 
ganizing Induction Training 
Programmes for technical teach¬ 
ers, Dr. Yoginder Venna, Direc¬ 
tor, Academic Staff College, said 
that the contemporary society ex¬ 
pected technical teachers to 
meaningfully contribute to eco¬ 
nomic development of the coun¬ 
try. The revolubon in infonnabon 
technology had provided both 
challenges and opportunibes for 
teacher development. For becom¬ 
ing effecbve teachers, they had to 
acquire certain teaching concep- 
bons, knowledge, skills, atbtudes 
and values, he added. 

The contents of the pro¬ 
gramme were selected within the 
fiamework of AlCTE guidelines 
and participants' requirements. 
The process of unfreezing, chang¬ 
ing and refreezing was utilized. 
A package of selected readings 
was provided to the participants 
on various aspects of teaching re¬ 
lated to technical education. 

The highlights of the pro¬ 
gramme included workshop on 
learning styles, creativity and 
pnrfessioiialism of teachers, brain 
storming, team teaching, comina- 
nication game, rc^ playing, tdf- 
evaluation, mutual evahiatitm, 
filming teaching by jMrticipaiils, 
team building exercise, etc. Atte¬ 
mpts were made to funiliarisc 
taachers with the teaching envi- 
ronneiit and sensitize them to the 
teachii^ situations. Parbcipanls 
were asaisied in identifying tfieir 
strengths and wraknesses and 


bringing about certain personali¬ 
ty improvements. 

During the programme, a 
workshop (Hi Value Based Educa¬ 
tion was organized under the 
guidance of Prof. Yoginder 
Verma. Theparbeipants strongly 
felt the need for introducing val¬ 
ue based educabon at school, col¬ 
lege, university leveb as well as 
in various training programmes 
organized by government and 
non-government agencies. It was 
also realized that deteriorabon in 
values was the out(r(»ne of multi¬ 
faceted problems in the society. 
Therefore, a multi-dimensional 
approach including integration of 
values in the text curriculum & 
co-curricular activities and also 
introduction of the study of val¬ 
ues as a separate subiect of study 
was required. 

Sb- C.R.B. Lalit, Registrar, 
H.P. University, in his valedicto¬ 
ry address, said The greatest 
challenge in teaching profession 
is to remain well informed and 
live with changing technolc^y of 
information. The rapid develop¬ 
ments that have taken place in re¬ 
cent years in the field of in/orma- 
bon technology, have paved the 
way for revolutionary changes in 
higher educabon in terms of both 
methcxiologies and concepts. Evi¬ 
dently, if the breakthr(H>ghs in in- 
fonnabcHi technology are to be 
fully-taken advantage of, then 
there have to be major chaises in 
our pidicies regarding leaching, 
researdi and educational admin- 
istrathm. A ciHcdlary is that fii«e 
has to be a revan^ping of the infra- 
structureand a^rapriate chang¬ 
es in jHVcedttres and mefitodtdo- 
gies". 
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lUCAA Foundation 
Day Lecture 

Professor Sums Chitnis, Di¬ 
rector, J.N, Tala Endowmoit for 
die Higher Education of the Indi¬ 
ans, delivered the Eighth Foun¬ 
dation Day Lecture at the Inter- 
University Centre for Astronomy 
and Asttt^hysics, Pune. Her top¬ 
ic was ; Crisis in Higher Educa¬ 
tion. 

Welcoming her tonJCAA,the 
Directed mentiraied that with a 
distinguished career at the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences and as 
Vice-Chancdlor of the S.N.D.T. 
Women's Umversity for six years 
and with her other involvements 
in educational activities. Prof 
Suma Chitnis was eminently 
qualified to talk on this topic. 

In her lecture, Prof, Suma 
Chitnis referred to several in¬ 
stances which were symptomatic 
ot the serious trouble brewing in 
the sphere of higher education in 
the country. This was evident, she 
said, in the breakdown of the sys¬ 
tem in the performance of basic 
tasks such as admissions, fram¬ 
ing of syllabi, conduct of exami¬ 
nations, declaration of results, etc. 
These visible failures were only 
surface tensions symptomatic of a 
much deeper crisis in the system 

She traced the origins of the 
crisis to several factors, including 
a much too rapid expansion of 
higher education after India's in¬ 
dependence, the many new and 
difficult functions being imposed 
<ai the system that had been de¬ 
signed with very different objec¬ 
tives, the conflict in perc^itions 
(rfa mdit oriented old system and 
a new egalitarian system trying 
to assert itself, and the progres¬ 
sive utilization of the system to¬ 
wards politicat ends. 


She stressed that the crises 
were found in other countries also 
and their origins and motivations 
were not necessarily the same as 
here. However, so far as India 
was concerned she fell strongly 
that there was need for enlight¬ 
ened and educated masses to 
speak out and take more than a 
passive role in shaping the coun¬ 
try's educational scenario. She re¬ 
minded the audience that in the 
pre-independence India, public 
dialogue with the government 
used to take place and had been 
effective, ^e hoped for a similar 
course of action which was ur¬ 
gently needed to halt and reverse 
the declining standards of higher 
education. 


Reservations for 
Women 

The Population Education 
Resource Centre of Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity recently organised a Pan¬ 
el Discussion on 'Tteservations for 
Women*. Prof, Bhoomitra Dev, 
Prof, k Head, Department of Zo¬ 
ology, Lucknow University and 
Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Gorakhpur 
and Rc^ilkhand universities pre¬ 
sided. 

Dr. J.V. Vaishampayan, Di¬ 
rector, PERC and Centre for 
Adult, Continuing Education and 
Extension, Lucknow University, 
in his welcome address, ex¬ 
plained the cAjectives of the dis¬ 
cussion and the urgency to dis¬ 
cuss the issues in a non-partisan 
way. 

Mrs. Shalini Mathur, Secre¬ 
tary of Suraksha, a women's 
organisation of Lucknow, put 
forth a strong case for making res¬ 
ervations for women in legisla¬ 
ture on the ground that the 
present political system did not 
allow them adequate represmta- 


tion. In the absence of reservalicni 
it became difficult for them to 
cennpete with the 'man and mus¬ 
cle power of men',she added. She 
cited the experiences of paiu;h- 
ayat elections to say that it had 
done a great deal to bring out the 
rural women from their homes 
and make them important part¬ 
ners in decision making. 

Prof. Yashvir Tyagi of the De¬ 
partment of Economics pointed 
out that reservations for any class 
per se was an instrument which 
was inequitous in nature. He 
dubbed the cry for rcjiervation by 
politicians as a crude attempt to 
hide their failures in solving the 
basic problems of women's devel¬ 
opment. Dr. Vibha Avasthi, Prin¬ 
cipal, Navyug Kanya P.G. Col¬ 
lege, Lucknow advocated the 
need for an integrative approach 
in solving the problems of wom¬ 
en. Mr. Atul Chandra, Senior Edi¬ 
tor, the Pioneer, illustrated the 
example of Iceland where women 
had formed a political party of 
their own to solve their problems. 
He stressed that instead of reser¬ 
vations, there was a greater need 
for empowerment (d women. 

Prof. Bhoomitra Dev, the Pan¬ 
el Chairman, in his concluding 
remarks, pleaded for an evedu- 
tionary approach to bring about 
desirable ^ial changes rather 
than revolutionary measures 
which caused disharmony in the 
sociely. He opined dial it was pos¬ 
sible to use reservation alongwith 
maintaining excellence and moit 
to further the cause of wmn^'s 
devdopment. 

Workshop on Question 
Bank in Home Science 

St. Joseph's College for Wom¬ 
en, Visakhapatnam, organised a 
UGC Workshop on Questkm Bank 
in Home Science. 15 delegates 
from 7 autonomous colleges in 
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Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu 
attended the workshop. They rep¬ 
resented Nutrition and Textile ar¬ 
eas of Hcane Science. 

Mr. 1C. Gunasekharan, who 
presided, explained the evolution 
and objective of the workshc^ on 
Question Banking being orga¬ 
nised in different autonomous col¬ 
leges of ScssiK Itvdsa.. Qt, , 

Principal of Dr. V.S. Krishna Gov¬ 
ernment College, in his inaugural 
address, opined that Home Sci¬ 
ence was not getting the recogni¬ 
tion it deserved because of the 
misconception of the common 
man about Home Science. Though 
it was a socially relevant and 
practical course, it was in danger 
of becoming extinct like Sanskrit 
since Home Scientists were not 
giving enough importance to de¬ 
veloping people's awareness to 
the usefulness and practicality of 
the course. He exhorted the Home 
Scientists to discuss ways and 
means of popularising the course 
so that more and more people of 
both sexes could beneftt from it. 

The topics deliberated at the 
workshop included (i) Taxonomy 
of educational objectives; (ii) Dif¬ 
ferent types of questioits; and (iii) 
Prevalidation of items and ques¬ 
tions. The delegates were divided 
xekci Vo dsaV wlv'n 1 areas 

oi Nutrition and one of Textile. 
They evaluated the questions for 
its English structure, objective 
level, level of difficulty, type of 
question/item and assigned it a 
code number according to the pat¬ 
tern of coding developed by the 
resource person Prof. Balasub- 
ramanyam in consultatimi with 
the coordinators Ms. Suguna 
Kannan (Phase i) and Dr. ^eela 
Ramachandran (Phase II). In all 
8000 questions were collected 
from the delegates and these were 
classified according to subject 


area and type. 

Dr. Gopalakrishna Reddy, 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Univer¬ 
sity, in his valedictory address, 
complimented the college cm its 
effective implementation cd au¬ 
tonomy and stressed the role of 
Home Scientists in microlevel 
planning. 

Refrestier Coiine in 
EctHtomics 

The 4th Refresher Course in 
Economics was recently orga¬ 
nized by the Academic Staff Col¬ 
lege, Gauhati University. Inaugu¬ 
rating the course. Prof. H.L. 
Duorah, Vice-Chancellor, Gau¬ 
hati University, called upon the 
participants to make full use of 
the opportunity offered so as to be 
able to pass on the benefits to the 
students. Referring to financial 
constraints of the university Prof. 
Duorah, emphatically said that 
'work more with less resources' 
should be the slogan of the Uni¬ 
versity. 


The Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research (ICAR) and the 
Overseas Development Authori¬ 
ty (ODA), U.K., proposes to enter 
into a long-term collaborative re¬ 
search prograttune for manage¬ 
ment of renewable natural re¬ 
sources. 

A three-day meet between se- 
ni<H' research managers of ICAR 
and ODA hdd in New Delhi re¬ 
cently identified strategic areas 
for collaboration. It was decided 
to go in for a client-oriented de¬ 
mand-led research agenda with 


Prof. D.P. Barooah, Ex-Vice- 
C3uuKellor, Gauhati University, 
said that teachers should strive 
for excdlence by expoeing them¬ 
selves to newer ideas and con¬ 
cepts. He pointed out that owner¬ 
ship of skill was now a strategic 
essence and those who possessed 
this would rule the world. 

'Cn. IR.IR. barman. Vrc&essot 
and Head, Department of Eco¬ 
nomics, Gauhati University said 
that refresher course was intend¬ 
ed to increase or renew the knowl¬ 
edge particularly in development 
of modem economics, its scope 
and methodology, knowledge of 
the latest developments of eco¬ 
nomic science. 

Dr. P. Sharma, Director of the 
Academic Staff College, who pre¬ 
sided, dwelt upon the need for 
overall professional development 
of college teachers to meet the 
challenges of the times. 

38 college teachers from three 
universities of the North East re¬ 
gion participated in the course. 


emphasis on participatory re¬ 
searches in the areas of rainfed 
farming system, intensivdy irri¬ 
gated high potential production 
system, fishery and aquaculture, 
animal production systems for 
overall rural develc^iment. 

The ICAR team was led by 
Dr. R.S. Paroda, Director-Genw- 
al, ICAR and the ODA ddegation 
was headed by Mr. Jcdm Barret, 
Manager, Renewable Natural Re¬ 
sources Research System. 

The nwet recc^nised the need 


Speaking on the occasion. 


News from Agricultural Universities 

ICAR-ODA Collaborative Research 
Progranunes 
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for commissioning a study on the 
peri-urban agriculture research 
systems for the National Capital 
Region (NCR) because of several 
land and environmental con¬ 
cerns. The output of the ongoing 
ODA study on Hubli-Dharwar 
peri-urban interface in Karnataka 
would also be available in July 
and would be a guide for the plan¬ 
ning of land and water resources 
in the NCR. 

The other areas of strategic 
importance that were agreed 
upon included water manage¬ 
ment, integrated nutrient man¬ 
agement, post-harvest technology 
of tropical fruits and crop im¬ 
provement through high tech 
transgenic resistance to Tungro 
virus and to nematodes in rice 
and some other crops. 

UAS Convocation 

Dr. Sanjaya Rajaram, Direc¬ 
tor of International Maize and 
Wheat Improvement Center, 
Mexico, called upon the govern¬ 
ment policy makers and agricul¬ 
tural scientists to popularise sus¬ 
tainable agricultural methods to 
meet the country’s food require¬ 
ments. He was ddivering the 11 th 
convocation address at the Uni¬ 
versity of Agricultural Sciences in 
Dharwad recently. 

Against the background of 
estimates that by the year 2020, 
the country’s wheat demand 
would be around 90 million 
tonnes. Dr. Rajaram said even if 
the productivity continued to 
grow at the current ratio, the 
country have had to import large 
quantities of grains to meet the 
demand. 

To achieve self-sufficiency in 
foodgrains, the country should 
accderate its production by 2.5 
per cent pa* year, he said. 

Explaining the Mexican cen¬ 


tre's role in bringing about the 
green revolution and its impact 
on Indian agriculture. Dr. 
Rajaram said the country's wheat 
production between 1967 and 
1980 went up twice as fast as pro¬ 
duction of all other grains. The 
contribution of wheat to the total 
foodgrain production increased 
from 12 per cent in 1966 to nearly 
30 per cent in 1986. 

From 1985 to 1987 the wheat 
production was more than 45 mil¬ 
lion tonnes The country's present 
production stood at 63 million 
tonnes. The expected production 
by 2025 would be 95 million 
tonnes only if modern techniques 
like restoration of soil fertility, 
proper water and fertiliser man¬ 
agement are put to good use, he 
opined. 

He stressed the need for pro¬ 
per co-ordination between agri¬ 
culture research ancfpractice. The 
farmers, researchers, policy mak¬ 
ers and field workers will have to 
play a vital role in eliminating in¬ 
numerable constraints that pla¬ 
gue the agricultural sector to^y. 

Touching on the govern¬ 
ment's welfare schemes which 
encourage farmers to adopt mod¬ 
ern technology. Dr. Rajaram said 
productivity could be boosted if 
the government provided credit, 
support prices and other inputs 
on time. 

Governor of Karnataka, Shri 
Khurshed Alam Khan, who is also 
the Chancellor of the University, 
presided and conferred 35 gold 
medals and cash awards besides 
postgraduate degrees to as many 
as 380 students. 

TNAU to Establish 
Medicinal Park 

The Tamil Nadu Agricultur¬ 
al University proposes to start a 
medicinal park at the Forest Col¬ 
lege and Research Institute at 


Mettupalayam, at a cost of Rs. 8 
lakhs. The park will serve as a 
demonstration plot for farmers 
and farm science students. 

Dr. A. Abdul Kareem, Vice- 
Chancellor, TNAU, said the 
project was being undertaken 
with sanction from the Ministry 
of Health and Family Welfare, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 
When completed, the park would 
encourage farmers to cultivate 
economically useful medicinal 
plants along with tre«. 

Prof. S. Balaji, Dean, Forest 
College and Research Institute, 
Mettupalayam, will be the Princi- 
pal Investigator and Dr. K. 
Sivagnanam, Assistant Professor, 
co-investigator for the new 
scheme. The college will maintain 
the farm for five years. 

Agricultural Research 
Awards 

The (3ovt. of Gujarat has initi¬ 
ated the Scheme "Sardar Patel 
Agricultural Research Award" to 
the scientists who have developed 
technology beneficial to the farm¬ 
ers. The Chief Minister of Gujar¬ 
at, Shri Shankarsinh Vaghela re¬ 
cently gave away the merit 
Award to the scientists of Gujarat 
Agricultural University at 
Gandhinagar. The awards were 
given in the field of Plant Breed¬ 
ing & Genetics, Agronomy & Soil 
Science & Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, Plant Protection, Plant Physi¬ 
ology & Biochemistry, Animal 
Husbandry & Dairy Science and 
Horticulture & Agro-forestry. The 
first award carries a cash prize of 
Rs. 1.00 lakh while the second is 
of Rs. 25,000/-. The Govt, is also 
reported to have decided to give 
such awards each year on the eve 
of the Sardar Patel Jayanti Day on 
October 31. 
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News from UGC 


Countrywide Classroom Programme 

Between 8th and 14th March, 9,3.gy 


1997 the following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duraticm 
each every day frcan 6.00 a jn. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

1st Transmission 
6.00 BJn. to 7.00 ajn 

8.3.97 

"Sun, Earth, Space, Environ¬ 
ment -1: Sdar Winds and its 
Effects on Earth" 

"Girl Child Labour: An 
Unfortuirate Reality' 


No Telecast 

10.3.97 

"Neem: TheGreen Goldmine* 
"Oassical Mechanics-XID: 
Rigid Bodies: Dynamics’ 
"Horticulture; Ornamental 
Gardening* 

11.3.97 

"Thalassaemia : A Genetic 
Blood Disorder" 

"New Interactions in Higher 
Education" 

"Reflection on a Career: 
Polymer Chemistry" 

12.3.97 
TheChinar" 

"The Dimensicai of Technolo¬ 
gy (Lecture by Dr. Abdul 
Kalam)" 


Trt^ical Pig Trees and 
Pdlination' 

13.3.97 

"Electromagnetic bderference 
(PoUuticm)" 

"New Horizons" 

Tennesse Williams; An 
Introducticm* 

14J.97 

"SymphMiy in Green" 
"Gemnetric Transformation: 
TraiaUticm" 

"Lcdctak Lake in Peril' 

Hindi TdecaM 

Riel; 6.00^6.3041^ dV 
10J.97 

tc-i“ 

tranr 

12.3.97 
"tram -1" 

143.97 

“l%a '('Hitu’ 


"Necessary Evil Nickel" frOm AbtOOd 

93.97 .. ■ 


Theatre Architecture-lX. 
Kabukj Drama of Japan" 
"Odissi: The Art of 
Expression - T 
"Arboretum: A Natioiul 
Home for Plants" 

113.97 

"New Horizons" 

"Head and Neck Surgery of 
the Parotid Gland" 

133.97 

"Wilde Memories-V’ 

"Micro Bilogkal Examinatiai" 

nnd TranaraMsiaa 
1.00 pan. to ZOO pja. 

83.97 

"Violeiuie Against Women" 
’Understandii^ Cinema-VU: 
Sound-n" 

"Sports Medicine" 


Training Course on Project Management 


The Asian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Bangkok, proposes to 
organise a training course on 
Project Management on 28 April - 
6 June, 1997. 

The course is designed feu all 
those associated with or involved 
in project management, be it ei- 
thCT the public or the private sec¬ 
tor. It aims at improving the 
project planning, implementa¬ 
tion, monitorii^ and evaluation 
skills of project planning and exe¬ 
cuting personnel, engaged in var¬ 
ious developmoital prefects. 

In addition, special emphasis 
will be given on irrigation, agri¬ 
culture and rural development 
[uojects in terms of lectures, case 
studies, simolaticHis, exercises, 
fidd visits and worksht^ ses¬ 
sions. 


The course contents include ■ 
(i) Project Selection, Planning and 
Appraisal; (ii> Project Implemen¬ 
tation with emphasis on Prefect 
Budgeting, Network Based Plan¬ 
ning and Scheduling; (iii) Project 
Management Information Sys¬ 
tems (PMIS); (iv) Project 
Organisatitm and Motivation in¬ 
cluding Systons Approach and 
Contingency Theory of Manage- 
nwnt; and (V) Planning-Monitor- 
ing-Control Cycle, Types of 
Prt^ect Control and EvaluaUcat 
Performance Audit Report 
(EPAR). 

Further oiquiries may be ad¬ 
dressed to; AdmMioa, Contimi- 
ing Education CeiUer, Asian In¬ 
stitute of Technology, G.P.O. 
Box 2754, Bangkok, 10501 Thai¬ 
land. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Indispensable Reading 

MX. Bhatia* 


Mold Siddiqiii. Th« Brave New Manager. Delhi, Tata McGraw 
HiU, 1995. MO. Ra. 195/-. 


TTie Brave New Manager by 
Mold Siddiqui is indeed a brave 
attempt to remind patriarchal 
bosses, heroic managers, choco¬ 
late cream, and stone-age execu¬ 
tives (to whom, incidentally, this 
books is dedicated) that they 
alone can change the business 
world by "just changing their 
mindsets and recognising the new 
paradigms". 

Patriarchy has been and con¬ 
tinues to be a principal character¬ 
istic of the social structure/sys¬ 
tem in India, and is evident in all 
types of organisations, whether 
government, non-government, in¬ 
dustrial or service. Academic in- 
stitutioHvS are no exception to it 
Ask any employee, past or 
present, he will bear testimony to 
the presence of patriarchal ad- 
ministrators/managers. Barring 
mini-scule minority, all 
organisations have patriarchal 
bosses — some in greater, and 
some in lesser numbers. 

Castigating patriarchal and 
heroic managers, Moid, without 
mincing words, holds the 
mindsets of such managers re¬ 
sponsible for inefficiency and in¬ 
effectiveness of organisations. 
Undeniably, success or failure, 
winning or losing, all is in the 
state of mind. The man who ulti- 


^Pro^ssm- of Management, School of 
hAanagement Studies, Indira Gandhi 
Nofiofwl Open UnivettUy flGNOU), 
New Delhi. 


maiely wins "is the man who 
thinks he can". (The readers 
would recall that the slogan "I 
cat\" has been the main plank of 
the philosophy of Gujarat Ambuja 
Cements — a success story). 

The author has worked in 
some premier Indian public sec¬ 
tor enterprises and is currently 
G.M. (HRM) in HMT, Bangalore. 
The book, besides a Preface and a 
Foreword by Abid Hussain, has 
16 chapters and is based on the 
experiences, observations and in¬ 
sights of the author which he 
seems to have developed in the 
course of his maturation since his 
childhood. The book is laced with 
anecdotes, folklore, parables (In¬ 
dian and foreigji), jc^ws, proverbs, 
fairytales, etc. For writing this 
book the authOT draws inspiration 
from several sources (Tom Peter, 
Drucker, Hammer, Senge, Stalk, 
Nadler, Prahlad, Ohmae, et al) 

Moid traces the roots of Patri¬ 
archy to childhood, social and 
family system, parental and 
teacher values, and in particular 
the system of school ^ucation. 
According to him, and rightly so, 
the early childhood experiences 
predispose (or condition) the in¬ 
dividuals to certain mindsets 
which later manifest in certain 
managerial patterns of behaviour 
in adulthood. It is during child¬ 
hood that the seeds are sovnv he 
asserts- The children develop 
what he calls a "teacher syn- 
dreone" which is responsible for 
breeding patriarchy. The children 


ore happy if the teacher likes them, 
they are unhappy if he does not. 
intuitively, the children are 
tempted to reinforce the "teacher 
likes-me-position." In case they 
confront "teacher doesn't-like- 
mc" situation, they try to change 
it into a positive one. Some other 
characteristics of teacher beha¬ 
viour are reflected in; Do what 1 
say'. Don't question'. Talk only 
when 1 say', ICeep quiet when 1 
stare at you' and so on. 

Both parents and teachers are 
the co-author of the life story of 
child. Hardly are they aware that 
the words spoken by them are re¬ 
cording the life script of the child. 
That people are products of their 
own life scripts is hardly recog¬ 
nised Human behaviour is a re¬ 
flection of the data of the events 
recorded in the past, particularly 
during the crucial years of infan¬ 
cy. In a way the author has at¬ 
tempted to give a psychoanalytic 
interpretation of the phenomenon 
on which we shall delve a little 
later. 

Since the suggestive utteranc¬ 
es of teachers and parents tend to 
discount the child's ability and 
talents, they only write a loser's 
script of the child. The author's 
advice is Do not discount oflicrs, 
never discount yourself. That the 
teacher and boss are infallible is a 
myth, he says. The pure thought 
of the children are contaminated 
by stereotype teaching and well 
settled opinions of their teachers 
which convertthOTi into cc«dorm- 
ists. They learn only "how to 
please the teacher, and how to 
pass the examinations with mini¬ 
mal eflorts. They learn from the 
peers how to copy when neces¬ 
sary". They learn a lot of tricks 
and games during their school 
days which corrupt their creativi- 
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ty and ingenuity. Imposition of 
knowledge is mistaken for teach¬ 
ing. Galileo once said; you cannot 
teach a man anything, you can 
only help him discover knowl¬ 
edge wltitin himself. 

Most ol the forced inputs sti¬ 
fle ingenuity and kill the inborn 
intuitive instincts. He says, "most 
of the educational systems en¬ 
courage ccmvergent and vertical 
thinking". "Children are trapped 
in the confines of outdated ideas 
ri^t from the school days'. As a 
result they lose their identity. 
They try to play safe. They dcm't 
want to risk their status, career or 
(oh by creating "teacher doesn't- 
like-me" situation. Since the man¬ 
ager by sheer flattery or syco¬ 
phancy thrived in his (her) career, 
got his boss's patronage, and re¬ 
ceived all benefits (mostly 
undeserved) — he (she) also ex¬ 
pects the same kind of behaviour 
i.e., flattery/sycophancy from 
hisfher) colleagues/subordinates. 
He (She) has no hesitation in de¬ 
priving any of his (or her) col¬ 
leagues who have the temerity of 
listening to their inner voices. 

Using metaphors employed 
by Thomas Harris in his ftunous 
b<x>k "T am Okay - you're Okay", 
the author tries to explain early 
childhood experiences in term of: 
Parent, Adult, Child (PAC). Pa¬ 
triarchal manager's "behaviour is 
dominated by his Child which 
through the contaminated Adult, 
manipulates other people to his 
own ends". With rational faculty 
mind of patriarchal bosses con¬ 
taminated, they indulge in scane 
sort ctf ego-seducticm. 

Mold's diagnosis is that in 
patriarchal environment, con¬ 
scious efforts are made to cut the 
roots of amstructm dissent which 
in turn has flw effect id stifling 
creativity. How can there be a 
healflty organisaticn wifliout cre¬ 
ativity? Patriarchal envircmment 


breeds sycc^hancy. The authw's 
nwssage to managers, ther^re, 
is "be bold". Boldness require 
courage and not arrogance. Intellec¬ 
tual dignity lies in intellectual in¬ 
tegrity, he says. What the author 
arraigns is not bureaucracy or bu¬ 
reaucrats but bureaucratic style 
of running the entnprises. 

The behaviour of patriarchal 
bosses reflects the assumptions 
akin to those of Theory X: Top- 
down approach: that Ae person 
in power or position is superior, 
that one who is not is inferior; that 
self-expression is the sign of in¬ 
subordination; that people are 
only instrum^ts to achieve ob¬ 
jectives desired by the boss. The 
typical statement is "1 will take 
care of you so long as you do 
what I say. Your career is safe in 
my hands'. The boss little realises 
that by his behaviour he is caus¬ 
ing incalculable decadence of the 
organisation. Employees become 
experts in manipulating relation¬ 
ships. Even in maintaining per¬ 
sonal relationships they become 
calculative to the extent decid¬ 
ing whether or not to go for 
evening walk with a particular 
colleague or take lunch with him, 
or when to discontinue any of 
such associations. 

Escapism and adoption of a 
path of least resistance are the two 
pillars of the style of the functicm- 
ing of such a ntanager (to call him 
a leader is to do injustice to the 
word). The patriarchal and hero¬ 
ic managers are devoid of vision 
which is otherwise so imperative 
for success of the organisation. It 
goes without saying that many of 
the most globa Ily successful Japa¬ 
nese companies — Honda, Sony, 
Matsushita, Canon — reached 
the piimacle of glory because of 
the vision of their leaders. 

Heroic managers spend their 
energies in image building or self- 
projectitm. They tend to present 


themselves larger than life, little 
realising that one is never per¬ 
ceived by others as per one's own 
projection. Feeble are enlightened 
enough these days; nobody can 
really be fooled by a felse beard. 
It is better to be admired than to 
be liked. The heroic manager 
causes incalculable damage to the 
organisation by stretching his 
arms too far and flexing his mus¬ 
cles loo frequently. He over¬ 
counts his professional strengths 
and potentials and never tires cd 
blowing his own trumpet or beat¬ 
ing his drums. He is a team break¬ 
er and a block maker. On the pre¬ 
text of recognising competence, 
"such a manager looks for loyal¬ 
ties, and starts commanding ap¬ 
peasement, grossly misconceiv¬ 
ing it as a professional regard". 
"A heroic manager is a iwrcusist, 
he is a self-obsessed person, a self- 
impressed fellow who always 
over-rates himself and under- 
counls others'. Uirenrumbered by 
moral and social sensitivities, the 
narcissists are sharks who are fu¬ 
elled by their mythical self<onfi- 
dence. They tend to remain in (he 
scene as central figures Moid 
suggests two techniques to han¬ 
dle a heroic manager for dealing 
with their over-enthusiasm; the 
first is Crealwe Aggression where¬ 
by whatever strength he has in 
him can be utilised tactfully for 
organi-sational needs, and the 
second is Supportive (or Crealwe) 
Confrontation by which his ego¬ 
mania (a behavioural disease) can 
be strongly confronted by lending 
a latent support to flie intellectual 
part of his total behaviour. 

A stoneage manager, accord¬ 
ing to the author, maintains dual 
standards. He is very loyal and 
submissive to his boss, but adopts 
entirely different and brutal pos¬ 
ture while dealing with subordi¬ 
nates. He looks for loyalties in the 
guise of searching competencies 
amongst his pec^le. The authes' 
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lists the usual likes and dislikes 
of such stone-age managers. 

In the context of emerging en¬ 
vironment the author draws the 
attention of the readers to strate¬ 
gic such as establishing a mis¬ 
sion, continuing education and 
training, computer literacy, peo¬ 
ple empowerment, use of Zen con¬ 
cepts, meditation, creativity, etc. 
The last one is very important. 
Without creative climate, the fal¬ 
lopian tubes of the organisation 
get blocked so much so that no¬ 
body may seem to sense the prob¬ 
lem, much less diagnose the rea¬ 
sons of its sterility. 

Turning now to psychoana¬ 
lytic interpretation, it can be said 
that human personality, by and 
large, is shaped by early child¬ 
hood experienc es, good or bad A 
man's adult life is permeated by 
the residues of the developmental 
process. The cornerstone of 
Freudian psycho-analytic theory 
18 the importance given to early 
childhood development in deter¬ 
mining the adult personalty 
Though ail psycho-analysts agree 
that early childhood experiences 
(upfo the age of 5 years) are im¬ 
portant, yet a number of post- 
Freudian theorists consider later 
experiences also to be equally im¬ 
portant in determining personal¬ 
ty, as they can have profound ef¬ 
fects. Further, it has to be noted 
that human behaviour is a com¬ 
plex phenomenon. It is not always 
possible to establish a cause and 
effect relationship. Human 
behaviour may be the conse¬ 
quence of multiple causation, 
multiple forces acting simulta¬ 
neously. 

The implicit assertion that 
patterns of behaviour, dominant 
traits, motives and concerns are 
solely derived from early child¬ 
hood experiences may not hold 
true in all cases. The personality 
structure c^en emerges as a con¬ 


sequence of interplay between 
specific social experiences and 
specific genetically determined 
biological processes and struc¬ 
tures. Very much depends on how 
the ego state of an individual is 
organised. In psycho-analytic jar¬ 
gon the ego state of a person con¬ 
sists of psychic apparatuses (i.e. 
perceptions, memory, motility, 
and 80 on) which enable the indi¬ 
vidual to perceive, think, and act 
upon his environment. Besides, it 
also includes psychic structures 
of control which result from pre¬ 
vious encounters with reality de¬ 
posited in the unconscious. The 
healthy ego has the capacity to 
harmonise the potentially con¬ 
flicting requirements. 

Different people respond to 
social stimuli differently. All chil¬ 
dren facing "teacher don't-like- 
me situation" may not be in¬ 
clined/or be able to turn the situ¬ 
ation into a positive one and 
hence become conformists. The 
teachers/parents who use rigid 
and harsh form of discipline on 
the children, who make their love 
and approval conditional on un¬ 
questioning obedience, who 
emphasise duties and obliga¬ 
tions rather than exchange of af¬ 
fection m their relations, who are 
overly conscious of distinction of 
status in their interpersonal rela¬ 
tions and are contemptuous of 
those with lower status are very 
likely to turn the children into au- 
thoritarian personalities, and 
even with hostile tendencies. It is 
not only the indoctrination to 
which the teachers/parents sub¬ 
ject the children, but also the man¬ 
ner in which a child 'negotiates” 
the initial phases of his childhood 
that determines to a great extent 
his interpersonal relations. The 
author does not seem to delineate 
these two developmental process¬ 
es. 

Since the school days of the 


author, new generations have ar¬ 
rived. Several children belonging 
to the new generations have 
been/are being educated in "pub¬ 
lic" schools in cities and towns. 
The profile and behaviour of 
teachers in such schools are vast¬ 
ly different. They are more broad¬ 
minded, open secular in their out¬ 
look, and encourage self-expres¬ 
sion among their pupils. They are 
not averse to criticism. Teachers 
generally refrain from criticising 
their students too much lest it 
should have a negative impact on 
their personalities So, circum¬ 
stances have changed, teachers 
have changed. Even if Govern¬ 
ment schools are brought into the 
ambit, it may not be appropriate 
to generalise that all teachers are 
bad, or that they are similar in 
outlook, and that their pattern of 
teaching is archaic and question¬ 
able. Even in those good "golden" 
days there used to be teachers 
who, by their exemplary charac¬ 
ter, moral values and ideals they 
upheld, would leave a lasting im¬ 
print on the psyche of their pupils 
— something to be cherished in 
life. 

Since the author has consid¬ 
erable experience in HRM, if scnne 
concrete strategies/training prog¬ 
rammes had been suggested for 
tackling the problem of patriar¬ 
chy in business enterprises, it 
would have enhanced the useful¬ 
ness of the book (Maybe, the au¬ 
thor attempts this in the subse¬ 
quent volume). Mere admonitions 
or slogans are not going to work. 
Of course, the ideal solution is to 
nip the problem in the bud i.e. by 
creating a congenial or liberal en¬ 
vironment in the school system. 
But this is easy said than done. 
India has not been able to make 
any worthwhile dent on the pri¬ 
mary education front which has 
been in shambles and continues 
to be neglected. It must be said 
that the school system in "real" 
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India is still, by and large, the 
same; it has changed very little. 

There are a lew printing a- 
rors/<anissions (e.g. on pages 32, 
33,188,200,201) which could be 
taken care of in the next reprint. 
Though a discernible reader can¬ 
not miss several repetitions, yet 
at the end of the day one feels that 
some amount of repetition/reit¬ 
eration perhaps is unavoidable to 
assert the points that the author 
wants to make. 

The author has extensively 
quoted from various books. It 
would have been helpful if the 
sources had been indicated as 
footnotes. The readers, after com¬ 
ing across certain quotations, may 
be tempted to read more about 
the matter in the original sources. 

Incidentally, Moid says that 
he was fortunate not to have had 
patriarchal or heroic managers as 
his bosses. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the statement is difficult to 
accept, much less believe it. Un¬ 
less one experiences the harsh re¬ 
alities or pricks of life himself, 
and unless the cords of sensitivi¬ 
ties of human mind are struck, a 
spark does not ignite for this kind 
cd work. (Incidettally, Moid's bio¬ 
graphical sketch points to his in¬ 
terest in poetry.) 

Mckwittatondvng \Ve above. 
The Brave New Manager indeed is a 
laudable attsnpt. It is an interest¬ 
ing, stimulating, light and ab¬ 
sorbing reading. Once you start 
reading, it is a ncm-stop journey; 
no staticHi/halts in between; you 
want to reach straight to the last. 
page. An indispensable reading 
for practising and potential man¬ 
agers, and matiagemeiu students 
who will find the book an excitii^ 
and provocative one. The bocdi 
should find its {dace in aU corpo¬ 
rate libraries and Management 
institutions. 
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ment of Political Science, Vikram University, Ujjtin. 

• 22. Singh. Uishram Rajen. China in the Asia Pacific Region, 
1979-1989. JNU. Dr (Mrs) Madhu Bhalla, Centre for East Asian 
Studies, JawaharUl Nehru University, New Delhi. 

23. Singh, Kana Fratap. PartiamcnUry privileges In India : 
A study of die Privilege Committee of Lok Sabha, 1952-1984. 
BHU. Dr R R Jhs, Reader, Department of Political Science, Ba- 
naras Hirvdu University, Varanasi. 

24. Sonthi, Uma Devi. Parliamentary democracy in 
Singapore, 1985-1980. JNU. Dr Bhagwan Dass Arora, Assoc 
Prof. Centre for South Central and South-East Asian and Soudi- 
Wwt Pacific Studies, Jawahaiial Nehru University, New Delhi. 

25. Srivastava, Anamika. Communal violence and role of 
district administration. BHU. Dr A S Upadhyay, Reader, De¬ 
partment of Political Science, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

26. SilvMtava, Madhumitt. International dimensions of 
edmic conflict *. A case study of Kashmir and Nordiem Ire¬ 
land. BHU. Dr A S Upadhyay, Reader, Department of Political 
Science, Banaras Hindu University, VanAaai. 

27. llwaii Andhana. Bharat Nepal asmbandh. BHU. Dr A 
S Upadhyay. Reader, Department of Political Science. Banaras 
Hindu University, Vaianasi. 

28. Upadhyay, Kaahika. P fO lt cti ve discrimination and die 
Right to Equality. BHU. Dr R P Pathak, Lecturer, Department of 
Political Science, Mahiia Mahavidyalayt, Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi. 

29. Upadhyaya, Piadeep Kumar. Bhardya rajnitl evam 


rajnitlk dsL 1969 ae 1990. Vikram. Dr (Smt) Saodfaya BUlore, 
Head, Department of Political Science, Govt Girls P G College, 
L^in. 

30. Wasade, Prabha Dattatraya. KaramvlrKMCKanomvar 
yanche rapdya netritva, rajldya vUhar ani kaiya. Nagpur. Dr 
S G Devgaonkar, Prof and Head, Department of Political Science, 
Ansnd Niketan College, Varora. 

Economics 

1. Abu-Rsshed Amen Mohammad. Demand for finanrial 
assets and economic development: A case study of Jordan. 
Baroda. 

2. Baieth, L S. Technological constraints in adoptltm of 
improved pulse production'tecluiiqucs in agro climatic zone 
IV A A B of Rajasdian. Rajasthan Agil. Dr S L Intodia, Director, 
Directorate of Extension Education, Rajasthan Agricultural Uni- 
veisity, Udaipur. 

3. Bhandari, Mahipal Singh. Jananldya sanrachna evam 
prajnana pravrittiyan '• Janpad Cbamoli ke vlshishta sandarbh 
mein. Carhwal. Dr P S Rana. 

4. Bharathy, N Vajreshwary. Wage rigidity duaUsm and 
underemployment in poor countries ; A dieoretical study. 
JNU. Prof Ashok Guha, Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, Interna¬ 
tional Law and Economics, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi. 

5. Bhati, Shiv Sii^ Resource use efficiency and yield 
constraints analysis of tribal farms In Rajasthsn. Rajasthan 
AgrI. Dr K P Sharma, Asstt Prof, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Rajasdian College of Agriculture, Udaipur. 

6. Bhatt, Subhash (Diandra. An analytical study of financ¬ 
ing of Industrial Corporation of India. Garhwal. Dr R R 
Nautiyal. 

7. Bhimawat, Bharat Singh. A comparative study on atti¬ 
tude of field functionaries towards National Agricultural 
Extension Programme in tribal and non tribal area of South¬ 
ern Rajudian. Rajasthan Agrl. DrS L Intodia, Director, Director¬ 
ate of Extension Education, Rajasthan Agricultural University, 
Udaipur. 

8. Bhupendra Kumar. Marketing of fruits in Himachal 
Pradeah ; Problems and prospects. Gatiiwal. DrPSKhanna. 

9. BuiarKSukhdeoSin^ Analysis of yield gaps and crop¬ 
ping patterns in Rajssthan. Rajasdian Agrl. Dr S S Achaiya, 
Prof, Department of AgriculturaJ Economics, Rajasthan College 
of Agriculture, Udaipur. 

10. (3iakraboTty, Sudip. IRDP infrutructural projects and 
the needed model (d planning : Hie caae graatroot como- 
my. NBU. DrPCSarkar. 

U. Chauhan, Naiendrasinh B. A study on peasantry mod- 
smiastioB in Dui^a^ur District of JUJuthan. RaJasthanAgrl 
Dr O S Rsthore, Prof and Head, Depariment of Extension Educa¬ 
tion, Rajasthan CoUege of Agriculture, Udaipur. 

12. Choudhaiy, Bijoy Krishna. Industrial relation and pro¬ 
ductivity : A case study of Bokaro Steel Plant Vinoba Bhave. 
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Dr M K D«p»ttment of Economics, Vinobi Bh«v« Univtr- 
sity, Hazaribag. 

13. Datt.Naiisi. The dMorjr of orane^rf poliqr wift spedoi 
refere&ce to policies followed by die Renrve Bonk of Indis 
from 1971 to 1993. Cathwel. DrASReturis 

14. I^ks, Jhabar Ntei. Rcgionel anii^nift ot ooppi^ peV 
tern and growtit rates of important crops in R^asthan. 
Rajasthan Agrl. Dr R C Verma, A&soc Prerf, Department of A^v 
cultunl Economics, S K. N College of i^rictilture. Jobner. 

15. Dharveadkar, Kirti Sudhakar A Study of linkages be¬ 
tween human capital and economic danreli^nDcnt in htdia. 
Duigavati. Dr A D N Baj)ai, Head, Department of Economics, 
Rani Duigavati Vishwavidyaiaya, Jabalpur. 

16. Dimri, Anil Kumar. District ptsnnif^ : A esse stndy of 
Ddirmdun Diatrict, U P. CaihwaL Dr JPSrivastava. 

17. Dwivedi, Yatindca. Functional analytla of production, 
coal and profit of maiae In Rajasthan. Rajasthan Agrl. Dr K A 
Varghese. 

16. Cautam, Rakesh Kumar. Madhya Pradash main 
pimyatan vikas kee sambhavnayon fca adhyajran. Ourgavati. 

Dr N C TripathL G S College of Commerce and Economics, Qvil 
Lines, Jabalpur. 

19. Gupta Qraudhury, faya. Pollution dispersion matrix of 
transport: A case ttudy of Meghalaya. NEHU. DrKBer, C/o 
Pole Star Academy. POHengerabari, Gauhatt 

20. Gupta, Maniushri. The trade problcnu of land locked 
devclopifig countries widi special reference to MepaL BHU. 
Prof G S Ku&hwaha, Department of Econemks, Banaras Hindu 
University, Vannasi. 

21. Han Om. Marketing and prices of rapeseed and mut' 
tard in Rajaalfaan. Rajaatiun Agri Dr S S Acharya, Prof, Depart' 
ment oi Agricultural Economics, Rajastoan College of Agricul- 
ture, Udaipur. 

22. Hari Singh. A study of farming ayatema aatongst the 
faimcTS in Mewal ar«a of lodU. Rajasthan Agrl Dr O S 
Radiore, Prof, Department of Extension Education. Rajaadun Col* 
lege of Agriculture, Udaipur. 

23. Jaitawat, Hanwant 5ii^. Fertiliser con ut mptiop and 
its regkmal disparity in Rajaathan, Rajasthan Agrl. Dr P M 
Sharma, Aaaoc Prof, Department of Agricultural Economica, 
Rajastitan College of Agriculture, Udaipur. 

24. Jaitawat. PuranSin^. Labour absorption In agriculture 
in Tsrlons agro^imatic r^ims of Rajastiian. Rajasdtan Agrl. 
Dr K A Vaij^iese. 

25. Janaiah. Aklas. Eomomlc a aaeasw ent of hybrid rice 
potential to India : An ex-mite study. BHU. Dr S K Lai, 
Lecturer, De par tmen t of Agricultural EconcnnicB, Banaras Hindu 
UniveTsity, Vaianasi- 

26. Jha, Avina&h Chandra. InAistrial locatiOB and intor^ 
todastiy Unlttget t A CMC sia^ of aint^amtog todttstriat 
to to**** ^4U. Prof Admk Madtar, Centre for toe Study of 
R^onal DevelopmenL Jawaharlal Nehru Univerrity^ New Dettri. 

27. S S. Zoom Mtolyiis of t^riealtarol gr o w to sad 
toai^dlity to RajcsflMn. Rajastoao Agrl. DrKAVex^iew. 


2d, Kaksannavai, HemaUta BaMvanneppa. Occopatiootl 
mobility of women woricen to tot organised sactor. Kamatak 
Dr C R Patil, Reader, Departmem of Economics. Kamatak Uni* 
verslty, I%arwad. 

29. Kehar Singh. tofcumationdyiuMaira In transfer of dairy 
production tedmolt^les to Kangra District Himachal 
Pradesh. NDRl. Dr Ram Kumar, Sr SdentisI, Dairy Exwnskm 
Zhviaktfi, National Dairy Research Institute, KamaL 

30. Khan, Ishaq Mohammed. A study of training priorities, 
their adequacy Slid needs for toe tonnen undu KrtoM Vigyen 
KcAdraa in Rajaetoaa. Rajastoan Agrl. Dr S N Mundra. Prof, 
Department of Extension Educati^m, S K N College of Agricul* 
ture, ](d)ner. 

31. Kus^wat, Bhagvran Sih^. E ffeillvei waa of fu^ce and 
technology to toe production ctf major crops to Rajasthan. 
Rajasthan Agrl. DrKAVar^wse. 

32. Malhan, Jtavindra Sif^ Mult^le objective farm pUa- 
ntog for Pii^ab. PAU. 

33. Mathur, ArchanaSaharya. Impact of PULA: A compara- 
liva study of transnational corporaticMia and Indian Rtim In 
toe traaapc»rt and electrical equipment toduairies. JNU. Pr(»f 
Manmohan Aggarwal, Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, Interna¬ 
tiona] Law and Ecohumio, Jawaharlal Nehru University. New 
Delhi. 

34. Muzafier Ahmad Shiekh. A comparative study on the 
adoption of toe selected racomsnended practices for toe early 
and timely sown rice crop to Punjab. PAir 

3$. Nagabhushana Rao, P. Problama and prospects of 
GnunodeysSdtcme: A case study of Coastal Andhra. Andhra 

36. Nepal, Chiran^hi. Aatudyof toduatrial labour to Nepal 
; A case study id child labour practicas to carpet industry of 
Katomandu Valley. BHU. Prof C S Kusbwaha, Department of 
Economics. Banaras Hindu University, VaraiMsi. 

37. Paljor, Sonam. Livestock economics and its impact on 
the env ifon m en t of Norto Slkktot NBU. [TrRSahu, Centre for 
Himalayan Studies, University of North Bengal, 
Rajarammnhunpur, District Darjeeling. 

35. PateL G N. Price behaviour and marketing of ground* 
nut to Gujarat. Rajasthan Agrl. Dr N L Agrawa I, Assoc Prof and 
Head, Department of Agricultural Ecimomics, 5 K N College of 
Agriculture, Jobner. 

39. Phufce, Kaduba Deorao. BeroomJe analysis of dryland 
watenhed of Adgacm to Aurangabad District of Maharashtra 
Slate. Msrathwada. DrHNPatiLHead,OepartmentofEconom¬ 
ic and Statistics, Maratowsda Agricultural University, Parbhani. 

40. Pol Ekanato Krishnat. Tanning if^usfcry to Kidhapur 
District Shivaji. Dr N K Patil, Head, Department of Ectmomics, 
Y C Wanna Mahavidyalaya, Wannanagar, Tal Panlula, DistTici 
Kolhapur. 

41. Radkar, Sanjay Rajaram. A study on the a^cts of 
droQi^e OB ecoimy of fanwni to icard^ ra gto a of Wsstarn 
Mahsraibtra. Mahatma Fhule. Dr REWaghmare. 

42. RaghuvirlVasad. Bamomic analysis Of fcrtiUscr use OA 
Bittstsrd crop to Rtjutoan. Rajastoan Agrl. Dr P M 9ianna, 
Assoc Prtrf, OefULrtmmt cd Agriculture EcoMunks, Rajastoan 
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Colkgtf id Agriculhifv, Udaipur. 

13. Ratun, Viiay Kumar. A atody of tfw finandi^ of rural 
davdopaMttt pr o g ram maa lu Garitwal Ragloii, irith aptcial 
rafamct to Alakaaunda Graoda Bank In QuunoU Dlatrlet 
Garitwal. Dr K R Nautiyal. 

44. Rayudu. 6 T. E ft a c t lv apoaa of fouitdakion training pro- 
gnauM aaMM^ adantial probationera a* Naarm. BHU. DrD 
KSuJan, Racier, Department of Extension Education. Institute of 
Agricultural Sdettcca. Baranas Hindu University. Varanasi. 

45. Saini, Raja Rain. An economic anaiytlt of fertilizer uae 
fa flM^enreeJ crop* in Jaipur Diairfcto^R«)Mthaa. Rajasthan 
AgiV. Dr R C Verma. Auoc ?TC>i. Depa/tinent at Agr^ltural 
EomiHmca, S K N College of Agriculture. J^mer. 

46. Sengupta.Satyabrata. Jate cultivation in rise NorriiBen* 
^ rqfoo of Weal Bengal: lt*a proUem* tnd proapects with 
•padal referent to period alnce Independence. NBU. ProfM 
Dm Gupta. 

47. Starada, V. MetloneUaed road tranaport in Karnataka : 
An aconoaik ati^y. Kamalak. Dr M C Kodii. Prof (Retd). 
DeparOnent of Economia. Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

48. Shamu, Durga Dass. Adoption of die aelected rccom> 
mended ^acticca for mango caldvation by the mango grow* 
an in Punjab. PAU. 

49. Shanma. Ksilash Chandra. A atudy of training needa of 
trainera SMSa and Iraioeet VEWa in tb* ttale of Rajaathan. 
Rajaathan Agrf Dr P N Kalla, Assoc Prof, Department of Exten¬ 
sion Edttcation, S K N CnUege of Agriculture, jubner. 

50. Shamui, M L Study on modcmizatlan of peasantry for 
agrknltura] deeelo p m a nt throng Kriafti Vigyan Kendra in 
Udaipur Dlatrict of Rajaatfian. Rajasthan Agrl. Dr M S 
Chauhan, As&ti Prof, Department of Extension Education. 
Rajaariwn College of Agriculture, Udaipur. 

51 Shekhawat, } S. Sodo economic aspects of Ir rig a tion 
management In Som-K^wr Commend Area of Rajeariian. 
Rajasthan Agrl. Dr S S Acharya, Prof. Department of Agricultural 
Econtnnics, Rajasthan College of Agriculture. Udaipur. 

52. ^iahRam. Adoption of aprlnkleT ir ri gati on te dtn o l ogy 
by rite ferawrt of &kar Ctetrict ^ RejM^taii. Rajaaritan AgrL 
DrOS Rathore.. Prof and Head, DepartmeOt of EJftension Educs- 
tkm. Ra^Mrium ColVege trf AgiVcu^xoTe. UdevpMs 

53. Shukla, Ravi Shankar. Madhya Pradesh ke shahari 
ghanlu Wwtre mein nrja ka npyog ka nirdharek tatvon ka 
viriileehitetaek adhjreyen. Durgavati. Dr A D N Bajpai, Head. 
Dcpaitineul erf Econamkn. Rani Durgaveti Viahwavidyelaya, 
i^lpur. 

54. Sii^h. Roahan Ul. Bvndelkhaiid Biein kridd utpedafctn 
ptrinlodkipertvertnakapnIilHv. Awadherit. DrKPMishra, 
Pi to dpel D^ne College, Siimour. Diatricf Rewe. 

55. Siaodia. ShairMiu Sii^. A study on rite adoption of 
Improved irfl seed pToducthm imftiiolQgf end ill cooatrnism 
laced by ^ fariimi ^ tab humid •outhem plain of 
Rajaeritiu R^asihan Agri. Dr O S Rathore. Prof and Head, 

Dcpertmmi of Ezteneion Edacarion. Rajaathan College of Agri- 

cttlmie. Udaipur. 

56.Sasif,Raim8hwarUl. Fhman alMdrihg adepHoo of Im¬ 


proved praetkee of moridtaaa crop la Jodhpur District of 
RajMthan. Rajasthan Agrl. Dr M $ Chauhan, Asstt Prof, D^rt- 
ment of Extension Education. Rajasthan CoU^ of Agriculture, 
Udaipur. 

57. Siivastava, Binita. Indo-Soviet economic reladom siace 
ladapendence. BHU. DrSCSrivastava. Reader, Department of 
Economics, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

58. Tiwari, PumiOM. Mndhya Pradedi kc grameca evam 

pichhre varg ke arthik uaa 3 raB mein State Bank of India ka 
yogdan : Rawa Sambhag ka viaheah aaadarbh main. 
Awadhesh. DrVCSinha.I^faiviHead.OepartmentofBusiness 
Economics, Awadheah Svs^ UmNarsvty. Rawa. 

59. Venkataraman, Naik Pandurang. Urban co-operative 
banka in North Kanara District: A study. Karnatak. E)r M C 
Kodli, Prof (Retd), Bhagyashri, Srinagar. Dharwad. 

60. ViUu Kumaii. Stadica in Mimldpal a**"** aod taxa- 
don in a developing aconenay : A cnee study of the selected 
muaidpalitiea of Norrit Chotanagpur Diviaioa of Bihar. 
Vinoba Bhave. Dr Sajal Mukharjee, Department of Econcanics, 
Vinc^M Bhave University, Hazaribag. 

61. Yadav. Naresh Kumar. MarketiBg <rf paari millet in 
Rajaathan. Rajasthan Agrl. Dr D C Pant, Asstt Prof, Department 
of Agricultural Economics. Rajasdun College of Agriculture, 
Udaipur. 

Law 

1. Chaturvedt Mamta. Samanya bfma atala bimadharl : 
Samudri, agni, sandhmari evam motor btea ka viahadt 
aaadarbh mciB adhlkar evam kaitavya. BHU. Dr Suiendra 
Nath. Reader, Department of Uw, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

2. Dwivedi, Bipm Kumar. Legal coatrols of iadustrial di- 
saatara. JNU. Prof RahamatuUah Khan, Centre for Studies in 
Diploaxwcy4nteroational Law and Economics, JawaharUl Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 

3. Hegde, Venkatadwla G. Drvalopiag countries and riw 
evohrlag regime of iateUectual p r oper ty ri^te. JNU. Dr B S 
Oiimnt Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, International Law and 
Economics. JawahartaJ Nehru University, New Delhi. 

4. Jasrotia, Aivind. A sodo-lc^ study of pollution caused 
by auromc*Aaainih*?nrvVnoafd>an&iavritttipadiaVTitef- 
eaee to riie Motor Vddde Act, 19BB. Jammu. Prof B P Sii^ 
Schgal, Department of Law, University of Jammu. Jammu. 

5. NinnaL B C. The M^wr law of and colonialism with 
•pedal ra f era nca to riw role of self detennlaetioii. BHU. Prof 
C M Jariwala, School of Law, Banaras Hindu Univ«sity, Vannau. 

6. Pullaya Chary, M. Sodal justice ia India : A myth m 
rtallly. Osmania. Dr Abdul Rayees Khan, Reader, DepartmMit 
of Law, Osmaraa University, Hyderabad. 

Military Stadias 

1. Jayara, Biieadra Sis^ Sam samayik autrara^tilya 
parivesh mdB viiliwa thurii «vam sanhshs kee ssmeaymyta 
evamkhavl|waioop.GarhwaL PnrfLJSingh- 
Eduenriun 

~L Rose, K^te. Studying die ■ffirtivsneea of oompoter 
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^t^nniaM as raaadlal stratagiaa for ovcrecoUag apacHflc 
lasmiag disabilities. Jamia. Dr (Miss) Kusubp Shanna, Depait* 
nmtt of lASE, )airtia Millia Islamia, New Delhi. 

2. Chetan Lat Neera. The |ntKiacti<Ht end vaUdetLoa oi 
video teaddiig leandng sMterlal in Home Sdtikca eanior 
secoi^ry atudcirta of DaSii Jamia. Rrof H R Kidwai. Maas 
(Zozranunication Reseaxth Centre, Jamia Millia blamia, New Delhi 
and Devendia Joshi, Department of Teacher Training and 
Non-^onnal EdiKahon, Jamia Millia bUmia, New Delhi. 

3. China Appala Naidu, P. Aa axptrloietital study <m dif- 
teent feedbag medioda : A critical study. Osmaida. Prof R 
Venkatreddy, Department ol PhilMophy, Osmama University, 
H3r^nbad. 

4. Dastgir, Ghulam. Scientific vocabulary, aadcntaadlng 
die nature of Sdeiice and totar a st in Sdenea as datarmteats 
addevoiant oi studsnli Life Setancas. Jamia. Prof Mrdid 
Miyan, De pa itm em of Foundatioas of Educadon, Jaaaia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi and Prof Faisan Ahmad, Depaitmem of 
Sdences, ^mia Miliia kUoiia, New Delhi. 

5. Dey, Sahana. Co^nidve prafcrcncaa and addevemant 
in Shdogy ef ^inkir hi^ sdiool visually impairad as com- 
parad to ammal ddldraa. BHU. Dr H C S Raehore, Letturer, 
Department of Education, Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

6. Dhsr, Rita. A comparaliva study ot vahu s y s tsB U i of 
leadicn woridag at primary and secmidary levels ai odmeo- 
don id Jammu and Kashmir Division. lammu. ProCCRaaooV, 
Head, Department of Education. University of Jammu, Jammu. 

7. Dharampal Sinid^ A study of Volantary organlsationa 
in Rajaadwn and dM Impact of dkelr educational programmaa. 
Sukhadia. Dr A P Sharma. Prof (Retd), Vidyabhavan Hi^wr 
Educatiooal Inatitute, Udaipur. 

B. Joshi, Shobhana Viahwnath. JUhayateel gramoen 
istfiyancl^ fcananeha ahodb. 

Maraifawada. Dr S S Kahakkar, Principal (Retd). Govt CoU^e of 
Edneation, Ambaiogat 

9. Lafcshmi, N. Prabliiuu of Sdwdulad Came, Scfaadalod 
Tkfte and Non-Sdiadulad Caste firis of sacoodary schools in 
ralnikm to a law sodal and paydiologlcal factors. Bangalore. 
Or B C Sudha, P epa rti nc Bt ot Educaboa, Ban^kuv University, 
Bangakue. 

10. Ueglsa,Buna Institiitional climats, qu ati v i ty, adda^ i 
mast motivmte and sradsimir aifMersmanr of high Mhool 
sladstti in Nagaland. JNU. ProfSushilaStn^ial,ZakirHusMin 
CcMie lor Educational Studiea, Jawaharlal Nehru Untveitity, 
NewDeBd. 

11. MafiEhuri, Rama. A crltknl study of the p ro gram s ol 
uidvsnil primury tducMUm sad 1)> probtas in Nvrl 
Csohsml Dblrlel ot Gaxhirai D I v M o u GaihwaL Dr C C 
Paadey. 

12. UsUa Reddy, T. Gn^athmoffimbogUfSTOcdbuluy 
Cvlitaad2udClMSpi^asof AP. Osmsiiti. ProfSasiiSiara 
Rso,D q i ni ttns m ofBdu^tiap, C h ni a rf s Wvei^,Hydairtud. 

13. hianStagh- Asfdy of w r—sa to b u mliri s r lsi oftBn- 
met oduetoloa to bdUn. BHU. Dr H C S RsiboK, Ucontr, 


14. Mani^BaU, Ths sffstH rsnssi of ydfic toanri^ stsst- 
•glto to tha aa pdtU hto of veottimal toako by tdohs with 
•artra mtntol ralaidaifoii. JHU. Piot StaMls Stogtwl, Zakb 
Hussain Coitrs for Educsthmal Studies, Jawaharial N^wu Unh 
venity. New Delhi. 

15. Mathew,Mariam. ^ stiidjrnn rtirslnp l og sml sas MUlng 
stosHlva cnaiuntcodon trutetog p r o graim a for w ori dug 
nursM. SNDT. OrBPLuUa,Sainavas,B,ShivinahaiSodety,01d 
Padia ltoad,Baioda. 

16. M^ttotaa, Akhft. Conttructiop oi aa objaettvs HdD fast 
battary in fiald heoksy. BHU. DrDKOiii«lia,L^tuiv», O^it- 
ment of Physical Bdumtion, Baxuras Hindu University, Varana^ 

17. Mbhra, Arvind. Shartrik-ohilaha main paraaipSTagst 
▼a adbanllc dafthantk vichar dharsyoo ka «k 
aatsalochsnatowk adhyayan. WU. DrSSShanna, Reader and 
Head, Depaitmcnt of Physical £ducatiim,BanamHiiidaUBtver‘ 
sity, Varanasi 

IB. Mishn, Kus^ Bihah. Bilaspar ahalkahlk sambhag mein. 
aupdiarfltattaT sbthiha yojana kt kriyanvayan, pragad avam 
ptab h vQip ad ak ta ha aamaakahalmak adhjwyan. ChasMsa. Dr 
R D Singh, Govt College of Ediication, Bilaspur. 

19. Moor Jahan. A aodo«dacattonal profile ot adoteacatrt 
orphaiHgirU of otphanagea in Delhi. Jamia. Prof S P RxdieU, 
Department of Teacher Training and Non^Formal Education, 
Jamia Millia ialamia. New Delhi. 

20. Padt&niia A. lyalta salvaetoal vidyathyancha Maradii 
vyakaran vlafajrak ssmpadain sandarbhat udgaman pratimui 
wo seaebodhpiapti pradassn yaachya parinamakarictediya 
tawlanlk sbhyas. 5NDT. Dr Subhada Ji^lekar, B 24, Thane Hill 
Top Society, Takdi Bungiow, Old Bombay A|pa Road. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri Marg, Mumbai 

21 ■ Sadaahiv, Ragans Shamahankar. A Study of adMadraal 
thoughia and work of Dr B R Ambadkar. Shiyaji Dr K S 
Gurav, PiindpaJ, Vaaantrao Naik College of Eduction, Daaara 
Chowfc, KoRiapur. 

22- Shinde, Jayaarngiuo B^asaheb. Tha atady oladucation- 
nl thon^rta nnd work of Qtoatnpad Shahu MaharaJ of 
Kolhapv. Shiva^ fo K S Curav^ PrtndpaL Vasantrao Naik 
CoU^ of Ednesikm Dasara Oiowk, Kolhapur. 

23. Singh, Om Prskaah. Pmehto Bhnrat main ahaikahlk 
■char warn dead, tori pun 200 sa 500 isrltah. mU. DrPN 
SogA Lectttiar, Dya nm e n t of BdocadoOi Bmaraa Hindu Uni* 
vefsity, Vaanaal 

24. Sngh, Ranu. An HwaaHgaHnu of lha falatluthip bw 
tween vntato and cetotouaul antoda OBong untvar^y aiu* 
daniB and taucheia. BHU. Pr P N ^ngh. Lecturer, De p ai tm e m 
of EducatiDB, Bansrsa Ktodb IMvMtoty, Vafinasli 

25. SudaikkodL S. Pwalapnasto of a mulHmadia faMw* 
dnnal ayatani lar wiiBsl measuras In wrttaan B ng W ah. 
Alamw. 

U. S«lShita«. A tMtorid mrn^ tt i lmocrm c MU. 

of iH i l l i »WdyW *» «< / ■ w Oalwil ^. 

Jtama. PnlG Sateen, 
ritjr of Joan, Jaarna. 

V. ■Oarimt. Vi^ Vnwiao. A ctMeal of W 
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Afhrm Klioolf In tht Statt of Mahanihtn with «p«da2 
nhxw to Kolhapur and Salara Dlatrict Shivaji. Dr M G 
Mali Caigott T«i BhiuU/gad, Kolhapur. 

28. Trivttdl, DiUp Kumar. A critical aaalyali of ^Unful cm- 
plopBwit fanarattoa for youdt ia tribal and non tribal araaa 
of Udaipur aone toroufh TRYSEM. Rajukhan Agrl Dr S L 
Intodia, Dhuctor Dbactorate of Eirten&lon Education, Rajasdian 
Apicultural Univenity, Udaipur. 

29. Unlyat Rekha. A study of growto and davalopmaat of 
wosMB aducatioB in dlatrict Pauri Garhwal after 1947. 
Gaihwal. Prof K B Budhorl. 

30. Uaha Kiiun. A comparatftra study of talavislon affects, 
in relation to Interest, attitude, aspirations and behaviour 
pattern of rqpalar and caaual talevision viewing children in 
pr eaen t era. Carhwa], ProfKBBudhori. 

31. Yadav, Kamlesh. Qaasroom learning behaviour of stU' 
dents of difterent self cone^ leaves end their edUvement In 
Geography at 1042 slap. Dayaiund Rohtak. Dr R C Hooda, 
Reader, Department of Education, Maharahi Dayarund Universi¬ 
ty, Rohtak. 

Comneros 

1. Arvind Kumar. Shahdol ^e ke adlvaaiyon ka ardiik 
evam aaina|ik adhyayan. Avsradhesh. Dr B P Patel, Prof, Depart- 
Di^t of Commerce, Govt P G College, Shahdol. 

1 Arad. Jai Kumar. Indo-Japanesc eamomic rclattons. 
HP 

3. Baboo Ram. Growdi and development of mutual funds 
Inbidu. HP 

4. Earhate. Curakh Haribhau. A study of operational effl*- 
deocy of dw Maharashtra State Electricity Board widi special 
reference to Solapur District Shivap. Dr A D Kurkute, D C 
College of Commerce, Satan. 

5. Bhadn, Biswajil. Lease financing : Its problems and 
p r ospects as s source of ftnence in the corporate aecior in 
India. Burd-wan. Dr Jyoti Bikash Sarkar, Reader, Department of 
Commerce, University nf Burdwan, Burdwan. 

6. Gawande. Vinod Kiiahnarao. Nagpur thaharachya 
Gharbandhal Vlkaaat Homing Development Ptnance Corpo* 
ratiem Limited dw yogdaa. Nij^r. Prof M M Gharpure, 
Dhanwate Naticmal College, Nagpur. 

7. Gupta, Rambabu. lU|gaTh JUe mein sahkari vfttfya 
aanatheyim kac krishl krlyayon ke praMiav ka mulyankan, 
lMO-1990. Vikrem. Dr D S Bothara, Prof, Department of Com¬ 
merce, Madhav College, Uj|ain. 

B. HaRmU, Rajiv Vasant Evaluation of entrep r eneurship 
devolopeieBi programmes eoidiwled by Maheraahtra Centre 
fm Batrepfen eurahip Pevtlupmsnl. Marathwada. Dr M U 
Desi^n^ Department of C c en m c r ce, Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar 
Mtfadtwsda Univenity, Aurangdiod. 

9. Hironath, Vlpy Radtayya. A critical study of aK^ara- 
tivt martoling of cotton in sdoctod districts in Karnataka 
State. ShivajL Or V V Khanzode, Oih Shahu Central Institute of 
Bttfinen EdtMikm siui Research, Jtolhspur. 

10. HooH, Siidagiref^ Shida)toga(^. Problem erf nnricet- 


lag of powerloom products wfdi spedal reference to Bijepnr 
District: A diagnostics study. Kamatak. Dr B M Wall, Prof 
(Retd), Department of Commerce, Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

11. Inder Jeet. Employees commitment towards 
organisatiotts and unions in Haryana industries. Dayanand 
Rohtak. Dr S D Vashistha, Lecturer, Department of Comnwrex, 
Maharshi Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

12. Jayaram Reddy, T. Accotmting practice of lease financ¬ 
ing companies; A study of select companies. Osmania. 

13. Kanetkar, Megha Prashant. Vldarbhateel grahak 
chalvalldta vishlcshanatmak abhyas. Nagpur. Dr Sudhir N 
Bodhnakar, Head, Department of Commerce, C P and Berar Col¬ 
lege, Nagpur. 

14. Karam Pal. Direct lax reforms in India : A study of 
Income Tax Law since 19B1. Dayanand Rohtak. Dr S S Chahal, 
Reader, Department of Commerce, Maharshi Dayanand Univer¬ 
sity, Rohtak. 

15. Karandikar, Amarja. Aasesament of eftccts of advertis¬ 
ing on consumers in India and measures of protection. SNDT. 
Dr C B NagporewaUa, Department of Commeire, Shreemao 
Nathibai Damodar Thackeisey Women’s University, Mumbai. 

16. Lasune, Vishwanalhrao Suryakant. A study of manage¬ 
ment dynamics of hi^ sdurols with special reference to 
Aurangabed City. Marathwada. Dr B B PaKurkar, Department 
of Commerce, Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar Marathwada University, 
Atuangabad. 

17. Maheshtvart Mahesh Kumar. Industrial siefciMts in West 
Bengal: A study In managerial and aodo-econmnlc aspects. 
Burd%van. Dr R N Banerfee, Prof (Retd), Department of Com¬ 
merce, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

18. Mishra, Suryakant. Chhattisgarh mein sahkari 
adhikoahan aanstoaon kac getividhiyon ka mulyaakai^ 1M3 
ae 1993 tak. Ravishankar. Dr D N Mehar, Prof, Department of 
Commerce, Govt Digvi^si College, Rapandgaon. 

19. Mohanty,Bi)aya Kumar Rnancing agriculture in Orlsaa 
: A study on the role of Gramya Banka. Utkal. 

20. Munat, Suresh Qtandra. Upain SamUiag ke diayamlt 
raaayanik audyoglk Ikaiyon ka arthik adhirayan. Vikram. Dr 
B L Jain, Prof, Department of Commerce, Govt College, Ratlam. 

21. Narayan, Vichitra. Role of nationalized banks In the 
industrial development of (^rhwaJ Region. Gaihwal. DrAK 
Das. 

22. Nikam, Ramhari Sopan. A study of managing cost and 
productivity of cooperative sugar industry in Solapur Dis¬ 
trict. Shivaji. Dr B S Ekshizige, B P Sulakhe College of Com¬ 
merce, Barei. District Solapur. 

23. Pafla, Mohan Subbarao. Housing development and fi¬ 

nance in Mahareshtra: An evaluation study of selected Imus- 
ing orgaidsatiooe. 9tivap. Dr V M Chavan, Director, 

Institute of Management, KadamwadL Kolhapur. 

24. Patii, Sudhir Appaji. A study of meoageriel aspects of 

,<r>«>p*yHy ***Shivaji. DrPSRao, 

Chh ^hu Central Enstitule <rf Business Education and Researdi, 
Kolhapur. 
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25. I^w«r< MalMd«v SaJiteg cad tttUiMttoa of 

ftfMng— hf coaptn\iw 9 ragur lutoriM te Sataiv 
Savap. Dr S G Bltttttiahali so, MahaUxminagftjr, Kolluipttr. 

26. ftsdcep JCoouu-. M t enn Muid«l mein site Mlttert 
bti^M ka ^ adhyayuL GutiwaL Pn^KSNcgi. 

27. Ruma, R. Tralaii^ poUejr mad prograBUMt la dia Slat* 
Baak oi Hfdmnbmd : An t^aadve ttadf. ObmiUa. Pn^ P 
Snlmnuiiiyun, University CoUegc of Commerce and Btisiness 
M«nag«meitt OamanU University, Hyderabad. 

28. Shalgaonkar, Hamnant Oattatray. Woridng of arbaa a»> 
o pe ratia a banka in Satan Strict, from 1980-81 to 1990-91. 
Shiva|i. Dr C S Shreahthi, Qth Shahu Central Institute of Bminesa 
Education and Research, Kolhapur. 

29. Singh. Rajjeev. Madhya Pradaah ha pkhhra hahatroa 
mda vittiya abh^nrnayoa ka udaUta vikaa pat ^afahae : 
Maadla ka viaheih aaadarbit maia. Durgavati. Dr N C 
Tripadii. G S College of Commerce and Ectmomks. Qvil Lines, 
jabalpur. 

30. Stn^ Ra^esh Kumar. Mooatary mmpmairion and a»o~ 
tbrathm M H1U caaployaaa. BHU. Dr S Chandra, Reader, 
Department of Cononerce, Banaras Hindu University, Varanaai. 

31. Srinivas, B. Ecomade traoaltioa of Nalgoada DIatrlet 
Osanania. Prof D Obul Reddy, Department of Commerce. 
Osmania Univenity. Hyderabad. 

3Z Tandekar. K L Qiliettiagarh mafri diatma adyog kaa 
vflaaavam •aaihhaeaaya9„19B5ial995takMad^Pradaah 
kec kattpaya aaya Ikalyma ka tslaalmak pariprekahya mefrt 
Ravishaiikar. Or D N Mdiar, Prof. Department of Coernnerce. 
Covt Oigvi|ai College, Rapnandgaon. 


5. Praaad, Bitdta. Bvalaatloa of MCH aondoot la 
Oitraigaoo ttodi oad nlaiid KAP tfendy of bawfidarlao. 
BHU. Pitd V M Gupta. Depaitmant of Prevent ive and Sodal 
M*didne.lnBtiluieDf McdlealSdnieeii, Banana Hindu tMvmi’ 
ty. Vannati. 

i. Shanna, Switi. Bfiact of nnttfrioatmmanMlttd motor 
daealopsmt procam of chUdron, 0-8 yoan of Gaddi trftaa In 
Kangra Valliy of Hlmadul Pradeah. HP Kriahi. Dr 
Manom^ Kalia, Department of Food Scfrnce md Nutritkm. 
Himadtal Pradesh Kriahi VUneavIdyalaya, Palampur. 

7. Shmdra, 9\ubhaiigi Puniahotuat Nagpnr JilhyakU 
andh grlhanidiya; Grtkryadiya padAd ani tamaaya yancha 
adhyayan. Nagpur. Dr Minakahi Tamekar, Head. Department 
of Home Economics. Smt Bineani MahUa Mahavidyalaya, 
Na^ur. 

8. Sif^Maen. Health communkotlcm bMweirmr of ru¬ 
ral woman. BHU. Dr Indira Viahnoi, Reader, Department of 
Hmne Science, Mahila Mahavidyalaya, Banana Hindu Univeisi' 
ty, Varanaai. 

9. Sinha. Amrita. A psychological etudy of tht children 
working and non-worfclBg mothers. BHU. Dr (Smt) P 
Srivastava, Reader, Department of Home Science. Mahila 
Mahavid)«laya. Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

10. Tfipethy, Bandana. Wome^ work and hpuaaholdtrenda 
and per^oetivaa of urban living in Unteneawar Utkal. 

tl. Vijsya Kumari, J. Ihs childcare pmcdcaa in the rural 
areas. Bangalore. Dr Indira Krishna. Prof. No 46, Sii SKarada 
Sevika Mandali Trust, Ranga Rao Road. Shanks rapuram. Bai^- 
lore 

Management 


33. Vadgttle, S M. Coat pnMitMilUty and ownate/paaaan 
gen safciafactlcm: A osaa atudp of Auto Rid a h ow pMaangari 1 Dhaka, Brham Pal. Impact of producdvfry linked re* 

Tran^twt, apt bualnaaa. Mandiwada. OrVSShitolc, Depart*.^ ward ayatama, PL RS on the aerrke sector. Dayanand Rohtak. 
mart of Commerce. Dr Babaaaheb Antbedkar Maradiwada Ucii- Dr O P GoyaL Prof. Department of Business Management, 
venfry, Aurangdnd. Mahanhi Dayanand University. Rohtak, 


34. Wail Abdul Raheem SaUm. Marketing atratagy of elac- 
trank goods widi ^adal refarenea to televialoo in Nagpur 
District. Nagpur. Dr V K Upagade, Reader and Head, Depart* 
meat of Conunerce, S B City Odtege, Nagpur. 


2. Dubry, San^y. An appraisal of markating p ra et ka a of 
South Bastnru Coalflalds Ltadlad, BlUspur. Vikram. Or 
Nageshwar Sao, Diiactor, Pt JawaharUl Nehru Institute of Busi* 
iwas Management, Vikram University, U|sin. 


HomeSdence 

1. De<Bns, Ela M, A Mmfy of opkymaat g sna ra tl n g 
acttvltles for wom» in die garment industries. SNDT. Or B 
Tavawalla, Head, Department of Textiles and Oodiirtg in Home 
Science, Shceemati Nadnboi Damodar Thadwrsey Women's Ufti- 
vecdW, Juhu Campus, Mundtai 

2. Cir, Sofdiia. lols analysio mad fr*a raktioaahip wtdi 

adpiif PWt nt ruapka in Aa hagtwh^ ***g* ^ 

ty Ufe cyde. Raiasthan Agrl Dr (Mis) C Dave, Assoc Prof, 
De|Mrmteftt of Child Devdopment, College of Home Sdence, 
Udaipur. 

3. Har^nda Kaur. ta^oct of woman’s amployment on 
fsmfly cn i tiom n o nt PAU 

4. Paadey, Saagectai. A Mndy of status of chGd anrvlval 
SUat e g i ea te a nmd araa of VaranasL BHU. Prof (Mrs)) 
Tandesi. 


3. Narendnnsdian. Marfcut rata of rttora ; A caat atndy. 
Kanwiak, Dr K S Danlet, Prof and CSwliman, Department of 
Coenanerce, Karnatak Uikivcisity, CNiarwad. 

4. Prasad, T. Orgairtaational adtnre aiM orgaolsattonal 
eoaatimwBt : A study M managma In aalacc pubbe and 
private aoctor organiaations. Osmania. Prof E G 
Parameshwaran, PO, Ounania Univeraity Quarters, Hydetdud. 

5. RahsMHv ZUhir. rtm^iaiarliirt g— iaioima- 
doB ayatama in lasga acab private aacim MdUu manufactur- 

companiaa. AMU. Prof S M Qcair, Head, Depanment of 
Buahuas AdmimMntioe, AUgajh Mualim Uid varsity, Ahipfh. 

8. Venkata Ramana, V. Dlvm^katkan progrataataa and 
a tf a ta gl aa of IndiMi IndMtriaa : A atudy of aalact und urtak- 
inga. Ounania. Prof V Madui Mohan Re^y, De partn it n t of 
BushuasManagsawnt, UidveisityO^agy of Co mmerc e and Buri- 
aess Management, Oemaida Univcfsity, Hydaisbad. 
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Guiding Dcflcarch in International Delations: 
Workshops Four and Five 

With a view to enhance the study of international relations in India, 
the A&DC and the host universities are organising several workshops 
for Research Guides. They are designed to provide to opportunity for 
those guiding research leading to M.Phil and Ph.D. degrees in the field 
of international relations (broadly defined) to exchange ideas on re¬ 
search topics, guidance, source materials, writing, etc.), to discuss pro¬ 
cedures and regulations for registration, and also to acquaint themselves 
with recent trends of research and published work in the field. Earlier 
Workshops were held at Hyderabad, barotia and Udaipur. The fourth 
and fillh are to be held in February and May 1997 respectively. 

Recognised research guides who have guided/registered at least 
two M.Phil/Ph.D, .scholars in international relations under their supervi¬ 
sion are eligble, (Selected paiticipants are entitled to round trip tjtoi 
fare bv first class/AC sleeper, incidental expenses and local hospitality 
on the campus of the host univcisity. 

If interested, please send your latest C V. along with the titles of the 
dissertations completed under your guidance, the yeaKs) of the award 
of M.Pliil/Ph.D. degrees and a list of scholars currently working with 
you, along with their research topics and legistration dates at least one 
mcanth in advance to the tbllowing - 

Dr. B. Rainesh Babu. 6cnior Academic Fellow (ID) 

American (Judies Descarch Centre, Hyderabad 5CX) 007 
Tel: 7018608/7018609 Fax: 040-7017114 
E-mail babu @ asre hyd.emetin 
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ANNAMALAI 



UNIVERSITY 


MBBS/BDS/BPT/BOT/B.Sc (Nursing) and B.Phar«n Degree Courses 
Entrance Examinations -1997 

NOTIFICATION 


ROC No. t003/K2/Advt. < 3/97 

A common Entrance ExaminatK>n will be conducted 
'«\ selected centres in Tamil Nadu by the Annamatei 
University for the Candidates who intend to seek admis¬ 
sion for the following SELF-FINANCING COURSES in 
the University for the year T997-98. 

COURSES OFFERED 

2)B.D.S. 3) B.P.T. 4) B.O.T. 

5) B.Sc. (Nursing) and 6) B.Pharm. 

i Appearance in the Entrar>ce Examinations is COM* 

' PULSORY FOR THE CANDIDATES seeking admission 
i |tothe above courses. These Entrance Examinations are 
I for the candidates belonging toT^IL NADU AND ALSO 
I OTHER STATES IN INDIA. 

This Notification relates on^ to the Entrance Exarr^ 
nations. Candidates are advised to refer to separate 
notification to be issued around second week of May 
1997 by the University inviting applications for admis^ 
sion to the various Courses. 

Selection to various courses will be governed by 
the procedures laid dovm by the University. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Candidates who are appearing for Higher Second¬ 
ary or Equivalent qualifying examinaitons during March- 
May 1997 and Candidates who have already passed 
HSC or other equivalent quaNfytng examinations are 
6ligi>to to e^>ply for these entrarKe examinations. 

The Entrance Exammtions wtil be conducted in the 
foNowmg schedule and si^jects:** 

Paper 1 : Biology (Botany & Zo^ogy) 

(02-05-97 Forenoon) 

Paper 2 : Physical Sciences (Physics & Chemistry) 
{02-Cfi-97 Afternoon) 

** (Questions for the above exarrxnatiofts witf 
be based on the revised syl^n for the sec¬ 
ond year at the TamiJ Nadu HSC (Academic) 
Course 1996-97) 


Annamalafnagar, 

20.02.1997. 

Admission wifi be made on the basis of marks : 
obtained in the relevant subjects in the qualifying exam¬ 
inations (HSC Of equivalent) and in the Entrance Exam¬ 
inations. beskfae an interview to be conducled by the 
Universfty. 

The seiecti<>n will be made on the basis of aggre¬ 
gate marks obtained m i) Qualifying Examination - 200 
ii) Entrance ExenfXnation - 100 and lii) Interview - 30 

COST OF APPLICATION FORM 
The Cost application form is — Rs. 80/- j 

I 

WfElHOD OT WmEKT j 

AppNcatioti forms can b« obtained IN PERSON by j 
CASH Paymertl at the UnNersity Cash Counter on all' 
working days. j 

To get application form BY POST send a requisition | 
letter along with a Demand Draft for Rs. BO/- drawn in | 
favour of the "THE REGISTRAR, ANNAMALAI UNI¬ 
VERSITY. ANNAMALAINAGAR - 608 002" oblained on 
or after 24.02 97 from INDIAN BANK/BANK OF 
MADURA LTD7 STATE BANK OF INDIA, payable a! 
Annamalainagar or Chidambaram and a self addressed 
kraft envelops of size 35cm x 15cm with stamps affixed | 
to the value of Rs. 5/'-. DRAFT FROM ANY OTHER ; 
BANK WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED. Carrdidales are ad¬ 
vised to write thee name and address w the reverse of 
the Demand Draff. 

Applicaliori forms will be sent only by ORDINARY 
POST and the Universily win not be held responsible for | 
non-receipt of application forms. ' 

Application form will be issued from 28.02.97 

Last date lor issue and receipt d filled 

in application form in the University - 31.03.97 

Date of Entrance Examinations 02.05.97 

(FN i AN) 

Dr. PL. SabaralMnam 
BEGISTRAR 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAS ATHANASIUS COLISGB 
ASSOCIATION 

KOIHAMANGALAIMM 

KEKALA 

AppUcadoM are invited for the fol- 
knein|( po*( in the Mar Athanasiue Cblkge 
(rf EngUieeiift^ ICothe m a n geUan. 

Lecture In Economics; 1 

QoaUfieatioii: let claw Maetere De- 
grec in appropriate iwandi of study of the 
Mahetma Can<^ University or equivS' 
lent. 

Quelifteatlone, scale of pay and age 
be as per norms prescribed by the 
AlCTE, Mahatma Candht Uciiveirity and 
Kerala Government 

Application forma and other details 
can be had from dtc Pnncipal, Mar 
Athanasius College of Engineering, 
Kothainai^Unv686 666, Keraia on pay* 
ment of Ra. lOti/* in person or by D.D. 
drsHTi in the name oi the Secretary, Mar 
Adianasius College Association, Kotha* 
maiq^aUm payable at any scheduled bank 
at Ka^mtingiiUim, leidt a self addressed 
envelope 23 x 10 on affixing pottai stamps 
worth Rs. 10/'. Filled up appbeattiKts 
should reach the office of the Secretary, 
Mar Athanasius College Association, 
Kodumangalam wlddn 30 days of the 
date of the publication of thu advertise¬ 
ment 

Kothamangalasn SECRETAEY 


GOA UNIVERSITY 
SUB POST OFFICE GOA UNrVERSrrY, 
TALBICAO PLATEAU, COA-4D3 20S 

Applications aiv invited for ttw fol- 
lovring posts in the prescribed form togeth* 
er wiri\ copiw of certificates and an appli* 
cattoA fee of Rs. 50.00 (Rs. 25.00 forcandi 
dates belonpng fo SC/ST cate^ry) so as 
to reach dte Registrar, Goa University, Sub 
P^t Office Goa University, Taleigao Pla¬ 
teau, Goa-W3 206 veKItiik IS dayi from 
the date of publication of this advertise 
ment The University tesenres the r^t of 
Bccepdng/n^ecting afq>lications imved 
aft» dte IM date specified above. 

described form of application cvi be 


obtained in pmon on payment of Rs. 50/- 
or by post on payment of Rs. 60.00, hy 
Crossed Demand Draft drawn in favotir of 
the Registrar, Goa University on the State 
Sank of India, Pana|i or Bambolim, or Ind¬ 
ian Postal Order or by Challan in foe State 
Bank of ln<tia. University Branch, Taleigao 
Plateau, Goa-403 206 

The minimum qualifications snd the 
scales of pay of these posts are as pre¬ 
scribed by the University Grants Corranis- 
Sion from time to time. The minimum and 
desirable qualifications prescribed for foe 
posts are contained in a HaiKiout to foe 
Candidates, and %vilibe8entalongwith the 
application forms. For the post of Lectur¬ 
er, a candidate who has not cleared NET/ 
SET may be considered for temporary ap¬ 
pointment, if suitable candidate with 
NET/SET ia not available. The posts also 
carry allowances as admissible to the Goa 
Sute Government Employees. A higher 
suiting pay may be allowed to exception¬ 
ally qualified candidates. 

Vacsndcs and Spcdalisation 

Professor - P; Reader - R; Lecturer - L 
and TO - Technical Officer 

Figures in the brackets indicate num¬ 
ber of vacancies followed by specia¬ 
lisation. 

FACULTY OF LANGUAGES 
Department of English 

R (1). British Literature; Linguistics; 
English Language Teaching; New Litera¬ 
ture in English. 

Department of Hindi 

P<U: A€Sth€tic6,Comparative Study, 
Criticism. 

R (1) ; Linguistics, Translation, Eir- 
gUsh-Hindl. 

L (1); Medieval Poetry, Drama, Mod¬ 
em Poetry. 

Departumt of Maiadd 

P (1): Modem Marathi Literature, Lit¬ 
erary Criticism, Linguistics. 

L(2). 

Oepartmeaf oF JConfcani 

L (2): Konkani Poetry and Applied 
Literary Oiridam wi* knowledge of Com¬ 
puter (^rations in English as well as in 
Konkani Devtnagari script 
D^wrtmesit of French 

R{1): Literary Critidsnv French Lit* 


erature and Linguistks, Desirable ; Ex¬ 
pertise in FrendwEngli^ Translation. 

L (1) : French Literature (De-re- 
swed) 

D^rarcment of Fortogneae 

L <Z ): M.A. Entire/Major Porri^;uese 
having Portuguese Lai^age and Litera¬ 
ture papers at M.A. Degree. 

FACULTY OF ARTS, HUMANIHES h 
SOCIAL SCIBNCES 
Departmeat of History 
L(l> 

Department of Sociology 

P (1) ; Classical-Modern and Post¬ 
modern Theories of Society/lnterdisdpli- 
cary work in Sociology and Anforopology 
or allied Social Sciences. 

L (I) : Socio-Economic Theories of 
Development/Sodal Anthropology/Folk- 
lore. (Lien vacancy) 

Depaiiment of FhUoaophy 

R (2): Classical/Contemporary Indi¬ 
an Philosophy; Existentialism/Phenome- 
rdoiogy; Symbolic Logic, Rvilosophy of 
Mind; Philosophy of Science. 

L(l) 

Department of PoUlical Science 

P{1) 

R(l) 

L(3) 

Department of Econostics 

L (2): Econometrics, Public Econom¬ 
ics, Desirable : Expertise in Quantitative 
Methods 

Centre for Latin American Studies 

R (3): Latin Amenta Eojciomy/lnt. 
Economics. 

Latin American Society with empha¬ 
sis and work done in the field of ra<» rela- 
tiorts. 

t (2) : Spanish language; (De-re- 
served). 

Govt and Politics of Latin America. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE 

R (1): Mariietmg; Travel & Tourism. 
L (2) : Capital Market Studies; Infor- 
nadonal Trade and Business Taxation; 
Buain&s Policy and Environment. O^ir- 
able: Expertise in Computer Application. 
FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 
STUIHBS 

R (2) ; Finance/Marketing/Human 
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Esottice/Pkotfttction Op«ntioM or Con* 
puli^ and bifoiiMtitti S y aiM M )k&Mge* 
BMnt 

Dwiwtto : SatMtdi iirtMvst in Sar* 
vkcsSaeknt. 

L (1) ; Hnuicc/Majitetiii^Hiunan 
Rooaice/Ploduction Opentioas or Ccm- 
p a t en and bdcMnuUkn Systana Manage* 

Peairabla ; R w r ch mtereat in Ser* 
vkcs Sector. 

FACOLTY OP NATURAL SC3ENC8S 
D^ar**aart €rf ChesBlatry (Fli]riical> 

PO) 

L(1) 

D^artmcnt erf Qiemiatry (Organic) 

P(l) 

L(l) 

Department of Chcaiiatrj (Inorganic} 

La) 

Department of niyaiea 

R 0): ExperimcBtal Solid State E*hy»* 
ks; X>ny Spectroacopy /Optical Properties 
of Solids/Electrical. Transput and Mag- 
netk P nyeiti ei df SoUda/H^ TtB^ia- 
Ittie Super ccmductivtty. 

La) 

Dqwtment of MathemaUca 

R(2} 

Note : If suitable candidates are not 
found, dtm above vacandes will be filled 
widi Lecturm. 

D^tartment of Geolo^ 

LCD 

D^artment of CoB^tttex Sdcnce A 
Tedaolo^ 

P (2): Thecnetkal Cootputer Science; 
Artificial Intelligence, Onnputer Aided 
Design; Computer Gr^hks; Software &!• 
gincering. Computer Netwcuk. Parallel 
PzDceaaif^ Ctoftd Oriented Programming. 

R (3) :ThcoieticelCog yu te r Science; 
Artificial Intelligence, Cosnput» Aided 
Dcrign; CdDiputer Cra|rfiics; Software Eth 
gineeiing, Compotor hfet w mrk. Parallel 
Proemsoig, C3biect Octenied Progrenoni^ 
Uid w wHy Seknee I n o ir ii if ni a finw 
Cotre 

T.O.'I (2): Qectroidcs I ns tr umen t a ¬ 
tion. M.Sc./B.£./B.Tedi. In In atr um eika- 
lioo or allied field widi admtt S5% or 
eqaivalent grade with good acadonic 
lecoid. 


FACULTY C^LffB SO^^CBS A 
BNVnCAIMSNT 
D^utmesi of ■ottay 

R (1) : Botany wfdt (a) C yto ge art i^^ 
amd Plant Breeding: ft») Angtoapam Ta^ 
onomy; (c) Algology. 

Dqjwrtmeai of Zodlogy 

P .(1) : Entomolo^; Animal Haaiv^ 
Culture; Anifnal Physiology, Badt^ 
crinology; Biotechnology, Molecular 
ogy- 

LO) 

Department of Mlootaiolofy 

R (1) r M5c. in any of dte branch 
life Science and/or Envifoomental Sden^ 
es. Ph.D. in nlated area. 

Research Experience as supported ^ 
the sponsored research projects axA/t^^ 
pubUcatkuu in the area of Environment^] 
Science - desirable- 
DepartBMtti of Marine Scimice A 
Marine Bioftedmology 
Marine Sdcncaa 

R (1) : All ^edalisalionfi in Marit^ 
Sciences sudi as Marine Biology; Marii^ 
Geology; Physical Oceanography; an(| 
Chemical Oceanography. 

L(21 

Marina Bloledmology 

LO) 

Ualveriity lArary 
Librarian 

i) Master's Degree in Library Sdcncey 
tnformalion Sdenct /Documentslion wit^ 
at least fifty five per cent marks or it^ 
equivalent grade sikI a consistently gootj 
academic record. 

iO One year speislisatlon in an area 0 | 
information technology/Archives arM| 
Manuscript k e eping. Master's Degree i^ 
an area of Anist in the tostltutlon; and 
iti) At IcaA ten years as ■ Deputy U. 
brarian in a Unlvcisity Uluary or fiftcc^ 
yean experience as a college Ubrnrian. 

iv) Evidence of iimovative Ubrar^ 
service and organisation of pabliahe4| 
work. 

DeatrMdc: M.niiL/nLD. Degree 
Library Sdence/lnfonnatiou Sdenccy 
Docomentaboo/Archives and MMuiscripi 
keepiiig. 

Adeertlaed Second Tima 
t. Lecturer in Physks. 

1 Lectum in Portuguese. 


3. Laetuiurin Hlftoiy. 

4. Leetarcr in PoUdcal Sduice. 

5. Lactttitrin EcoBondet. 
ALecbtmteWrftoatyhy. 

AdvartiMd TUrd Ttea 

1. LacturorlB niytieal C3iemlstiy. 

2. Lcctufer in Organic Otemistry. 

3. Lecturer tel InofganicQNmi^. 

4. Lecturor in Comm er ce. 

5. Tcdmkal OmceMia USIC 

SAKDAK VALLABHBHAI 
RBGIOMAL COLLAGE OF 
ENGINEERING Ic 
TBOfNOLOGY, 

SURAT 007 (Ci^t State) 

Applications ate invifeed separately 
for each of the foUowii^ pennanent posts 
by 31*3-97 in dte prescribed form, which 
can be had on payment of Rs. SO/- for all 
open category and Rs. 2/* for SC/ST/OBC 
category beloi^png to Cujanl Stato only 
<on production of Caste Certificate) by a 
Crossed Indian Postal Oider/or Crossed 
Oemand Auft drawn in Avour or'l^ncf 
paL S.V.R. College of Engg- A Tedi., 
Surat’*. The Desnand Draft be made pay¬ 
able at State Bank of tndU, S.V.R.C.E T. 
BrancK Surat Code No 3320. A self ad¬ 
dressed envelope of 23 am. x 10 cans, sue 
should be sent 
(A) Teaching Poets: 

(1) Department of Electronia Engineer¬ 
ing : Lecturer : Open/Twp poste. bt 
Qass Bachelor's Degree in Electron¬ 
ics Engineering. 

(2) Department of Applied Mechanics : 
Lecturer. : Open/Onc pMi. 1st Qas« 
Bachelor’s Degree in Qvil Ettgg- 

(3) Department of Civil Engineering ; 
Lecturer. : Open/One Post IsiQass 
Bachelor’a Degree tei Qvll Bngg. 

(4) Dqra rta i eirt erf Mechamcal Engteieer- 
tetg ; Lectum.: Open/One Pott, tet 
Qass Bachelor's Degree in Medtani- 
cal E n gi oe ering. 

(5) DeparimouofElKtrkalEngineoteig: 
Lecturer: Open/Four Posts. btClaas 
Badtelor's Degree tei Electrical Engi- 
nccriteg. 

Pay Scales : Lactam r Bs. 2200-75- 
2000-100*4000. 

Aga Uodt tor Lecturer pckt is 35 
yean, and lelaxabte in dte cme SC/ 
ST/OBC Cat^iy candidates. 

FRmaPAL 
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SANT LONGOWALINSITTUTE 
OFENGQi^RINGA 
TECHNOLOGY 
LONGOWAL 

(DBTT. SANGRUE) - 14B1D6 
(PUNJAB) 

(ESTABLiHlBP BY GOVT. OF INDIA) 
NOTIFICATION NO. 02/97 

App2icatium< &Uting n^me^ lather b 
name, date uf birth, permanent residential 
address, correspondence addreas, qualih- 
cations giving detailed mar1(£/percentage 
ot madia, experience, category to which 
belongs, are invited for the posts men- 
tiimed beWw fur Sant Lungowal Institute 
of Engineering A Tcchnoltigy (SLIF-T), 
Oittt $angmr in (he 5>(ate of Punjiab > 

I. Profcaaort • 9 : Chemical Tech -2 
(Chemical Engg.'l A SpecialsRation m 
PnJymrr/Paper Tech -J), Computer 
iicieTve A Engg -L Mechanical T.ngg--^ 
(Manufacturing PriJcess/Weldmg 
Tech,/Thermal Engg ). Instrumenta- 
nun Et>gg,*V ElecCTkcal (Vuv<- 

er/Drives). y(K*d Tech -1 
PtyScale:Rs 4.'WO-7,'KH)/.(Age; Min¬ 
imum 40 years) 

QuaUficatiofu -■ 

} Ph 0 vnlh Ut Class Degree at Bache* 
li/r‘s ur Maater * k'Vel in Engjntvring/ 
Technology. 

u. lOyearscapentmceinTeachmg/lndus* 

trv/Research, out uf which 5 years 
must be at the level of Assistant Profes¬ 
sor or rquivalerrt 
Note . 

Candidates (rum Industry / Prufessvon 
with reargnised pndessional work of 
high standard recognised at Natjunal/ 
fntemiOona! Li.*vef equivalent <o Doc¬ 
torate would also be eligible. 

2 AaaUtanI Profeaaora - 9 Fcxid Tech - 
2. CttfnpuferSoence A Engg.-l, Chem¬ 
ical Tech.-2 (One specialization in Poly¬ 
mer Tech- A one Specialization in Pa¬ 
per Tech-), Insmimentation ILngg-'Z 
Blectrical Pngg -2 (Control System/ 
Power System/ Machines). 

Pay Scale: lU- 3700-5700/- (Age: 26 to 
40 years) 

QualifiMtloBa t 

i. First aass Master's Degree in appro- 
pnatp branch of Engineering/Techm)!- 

«gy- 

ii. 5 years experience in Teadjii^/lndus- 
try/RweartJi at (heapiwopriate level. 
Nota: 

Can^daeca Avm tndustry/PxtifiMafon 


with recogaiaed proE^sional work 
equivalent tci Master’s Degree would 
also be eligible. 

DMlrable i 

Ph.D. Degree in Engineering/Technol- 

«gy- 

3. Lecturers - n : (Entrepreneurship De¬ 
velopment Prognunme-L Mechajtical 
Engg.-4, F«odTech.-2. Instrunventatiun 
En^-'J, Chemical TecK-2, Computer 
Science A Engg.-l) 

Pay Scale : Rs. 2200-4000/- (Age: 21 to 
35 years). 

QuaUficadotu : 

First Class Bachelor's Degree in appro¬ 
priate branch of F.ngineer'mg/Technol- 
ogy, 

OR 

First Oasis Master's D«^ree in appro¬ 
priate branch of study in the case hi 
teaching posts in Humanities AScienc- 
ea. 

4. Junior Research Fellow -1 : 
lHs.2500/-permon0t +H.R.A.) 
(Under DST, Project ■‘Development of 
Ca Jn^- Sb thin films for Device Appii- 
catiow ' for a period of 3 years). 
QualiAcationa: 

M.Sc. Physics/Chemistry, NET/CATE 
qualified candidates will he preferred. 

5. SeniorTechniciaftt'8:Compu«rSci- 
ence A Engg.-l, Food Tech.-l, Instoi- 


mentation Ergg.-L WorkahoP'3 
(Foundry A Forging-1, Pattern A Car¬ 
pentry Shop-1 A Machine Shop-l), 
Chemical Tech.'2 

Pay Scale: Rs. 1640*2900/- (Age: Min¬ 
imum 25 years) 

Qualifications 1 

Degree in relevant trad© or its equiva¬ 
lent witti 2 years Industrial experience 
in a supervisory capacity in a Indus¬ 
try/Workshop of repute. 

OR 

2nd Class Diploma in relevant trade 
with 7 years experience in reputed in¬ 
dustry/workshop of Technical Institu- 
tions/ITls. 

Not* 

Candidates with less experience will 
be coi^idered for d\e post of Techni¬ 
cians in the pay scale of Rs.1400-2300/- 
against the post of Senior Technician. 

6. SupervUor Maintenance - 2 : (Elec- 
tricaH ACiviM) 

PayScale;Rs.l400-2300/-(Age:2l to 
35 years). 

Quelifications: 

i. Diploma in appropriate brandv of 
Engineering or equivalent. 

ii. MusthaveworkedasSupervisorMain- 

tenance/repaire for a period of ten 
years. Experience will be relaxed in 
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cate of exc^rtional meritortous cukH* 
data. 

7. Care Taken - 4 : 

Pay Seek; Rs.l20&-2040/- (Age: 18 to 

Qnaiiflcatiottt: 

B.A./B.Sc./B.CQm. 3 years expe* 
hence in the Held in Covt./Semi 
Govt./Recognised Institutes. 

8. JvBior Scale Stenographen - 7 \ 

Pay Scale . Rs.l 200-2040/-(Age: 18 to 
30 yean) 

QuaUflcatloitt: 

Graduate with English Shorthand 
speed % 100 w.p.m. and Transcription 
9 15 w.p.irL Knowledge of Office Au¬ 
tomation Devices/Flectronics Type¬ 
writer/Data Entry Operation is desir¬ 
able 

9. Cadiier-2: 

Pay Scale. Rs. 1200-2040/' (Age. 18 to 
30 years) 

Qualifications: 

B.Com- (st Gass with 3 yean eKperi- 
ence of Cost Managemcni. 

10. Workabop/Lab. Attendants - 5 ; 
ComputerSdenceA Engg.-), Electron¬ 
ics Er^.'l, Foetd Technolugy-1, Elec¬ 
trical Engg -1, Workshop (Machine 
ShopFI. 


Pay Sole : Rs.950-140Q/- (Age : 18 to 
30 years) 

Qitallfittlions; 

Matric bl Gaas or 10^2 witit Science 
(Physics A Chemistry) and LT.I. In ntle- 
vant trade. 

Notes: 

1. The upper age limit shaU be lelaxable 
uplo 5 years in the case of SC/ST can¬ 
didates. They are required to attadt an 
attested copy of tite proof of SC/ST cat- 
•^ory 

2. The penofu already in )ob should send 
their a pp b cations through proper chan¬ 
nel. 

3. The age limit shall be as m bt January, 
1997, for all tire above mentiemed posts. 

4. The candidates are required to submit 
attested copies oi their certifkates/tes- 
timoniab alongwid) the application. 

5. The experieiKc, vdterever pmertifed. 
jcquir^ after the acqubitiem of pre¬ 
scribed requisite minimum qualiftca- 
firms, will only be taken into account. 

6 The incomplete appUcations, i.e. with¬ 
out bank ^ft, (Hoof uf age, proof of 
SC/ST category, minimum required 
qualifications ami experience will be 
strai^Uway reac t e d «vit)u>ut entering 
into any corresponderKe. 


7. Bank di^ imiMd before tita date ai 
puUketioo of tiw advertisanent and 
after the doaii^ date wiU not be m- 
cqued by tiic Irotitutc. 

8. The SC/ST candidates applying 
against our not^cation No. 01/97, 
need not apply apdn. 

9. The posts advertised cen be increased/ 
decreased by the Appoiatirtg Authori¬ 
ty at the time of selection as per re- 
quironents. 

10. Retired/Retiring staff having equiva¬ 
lent Qualificahons/Eiiptrience may 
also apply for tiw posts advertised and 
tiiey will be ccMisidered for the Ap¬ 
pointments on Contract Baals. 

11. AppiicatkMtt giving Bio-Data on plain 
paper alongwfth attested copies of the 
certificates and bank draft of Rs. 20/- 
(Rs.10/- fur SC/ST) for the above cate¬ 
gories In favour of "Dlreclori Seat 
Longirwel Inetitute of Bngg. A Tedi- 
nok^**, peyable at Longowa], should 
rra<h in the name of Sh. S.S. Parinar. 
Dy. Registrar (Admn). Sant Longowsl 
Institute of Engineering A Technology, 
Longowal - 148 106, Disit. Sai^rur 
(Punjab), not later tiian 03.04.1997. 
The post applied for should be men¬ 
tioned on the envelope. 

DUiEcrroR 



DEVI AHILYA VISHWAVIDYALAYA, INDORE 
INSmUTE OF COMPUTER SCIENCE A ELECTRONICS 

KtiaiKt«aRo«d Canpus, WDORE -1 (MP) Ph: 0731 - 461548 Fat: 470372 Gram: UNIVERSITY 


ADMISSIONS 1997-98 


Appicatons on p re spfted tom ire iwiid to «n Mtoiring M.Sc. and M.Tecti. programiTM 


■ kLSc. (COMPUTER SCIENCE) SOFTWARE (DROO, N«w (MM 
: Fm Time. 2 yeais, 30 Seats, Isl dass in B.Sc. with Comp. Sc./Physics/ 
as maior subjects. Short listed candklales to be iilennewed lor selection. 


I asc. (aECTROMCS) (UGC-OOE Sponsoradl : M Time. 2 yarn. 30 Saab (S0% Seals tor M.P.Region). 
MMRun 50% 3 yeais aggregate in B.Sc. (Bedrarscs/Maths/Physicr/Comp. Sc ). 

I HSc. (OECTIKIMCS A COMMUMCATION^ : Evening moiMv lel-fnanced oome (2 yetis) or 
optcnal Evaning Part Taps couree (3 Yre). Total Seals X (Mnmum 2/3 Saab to klP-Uraverady GraduaM). 
MinirTun 50% 3 yeais agTegale in B.Sc. (Bsctranics/tUha/Phyaics/Camp. Sc). 


I ILTcch. (COMPUTER SCe(CE): Pul Tkns. One A M Yeais, 15 Saab, GATE QuMM aE/B.Tacti./MCA/or 
M.Sc (Etactisnics/Coinp.Science/PhysKa/MBlhs.). P reie i en ce «• be to Comp. Sc. A Bigg, decline. 
No Eninnee Test. 


EXAMS. CENTRE ; INDORE 


M Sc- ENTRANCE WRITTEN EXAMS Of4 00 1907 


APPUCATION FORM I^X) ILSe. and AlTaeh.: A raquaM (or praacrfced common applicallon 
(orm and proepeclus is obtainable by paymg minimum tee of Rs. 300/- for a courae vid 
Rs. toev- (or each addbional course krlended to apply (For M.Tech. Rs. 100/-) per D.O. pswable 
al Slide Badi of Inila, Code 0387, Indore favouring DIRECTOR, ICSE, INDORE. Local apfilicants 
may ooAed fomm personaly at the enquiry counter of tlie (n^ on woitiing daM dureig 11.00 
to 13.00 Mrs. only from 103.1997 onawaids, wifri late fee of Rs. 100/- uplo 19.(S.1 


.00 Mrs. only from 103.1997 onawaids, wifri late 
NOTE : 1) Teet schedules are such that one can appear for all tie M.Sc. coursee. 2) ReswvaSons 
as pa tides. 3) Fomw tor AACA (3 Yrs. FuR Time) programme could be svidtadde Bdough 
MPVPM (Dfrar^ el Technicai Educafion), Bhopal. A conimied admi a aio n leal is oonduded 
byMPVPMforkdCA. DHIECTOR 
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f^HT 

KCI 

irM 

I 

National Council for Teacher Education 
New Delhi 


FOR ATTENTION OF CANDIDATES ASPIRING 
TO JOIN TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


A large number of queries are being received with reference to the NCTEs press notice that appeared in various 
newspapers in December, 1996 under the caption *For Attention of Candidates aspiring to join teacher trainino 
courM’. It is clarified for the information erf all concerned that the Natbnal Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) Is 
a nationaJ level body set up by the Govt, of India to look after development and regulation of teacher education 
system in the country. The Council lays down policy pararrwters regarding various aspects d teacher education and 
all teacher training institutions have to seek recognition frwn the NCTE as per the provisions of the NCTE Act. The 
ambk of the NCTE covers aH modes of teacher education and ail types of institutions which offer a course or training 
In teacher education, be It a primary teacher education Institution or an affiliated College of education or a constituent 
unit of a University. NCTE ITSELF DOES NOT RUN ANY TEACHER TRAiNING COURSES. 

Candidates desirous of entering teaching profession at the school level are, therefore, again advised :* 

• To seek admission to full time teacher training courses only in Institutions recognised by the NCTE, 

• Not to join correspondence/distance education mode courses or any other mode of teacher education, except 
face-to-tace full-time courses run by recognised insiHutions. 

• Correspondence/distance education courses are only meant for serving teachers with 3 years experience in a I 

recognised school. I 

• Regular & serving teachers should join only those correspondence/distance education programmes which; 
conform to the NCTE guidelines 

NCTE recognises only those 6.Ed. correspondence/distance education courses which are run by University for | 
regular in-service teachers only in accordance with the NCTE guidlines. ' 

Teacher education qualifications obtained after pursuing a course or training in an institution not recognised by 
NCTE shall not be valid for employment. 

For further clarification, if any. contact the concerned Regional Directors of the NCTE at the following 
addresses 


Address 

1. The Regional Director 

Eastern Regional Committee (NCTE) 

N-2/82 iRC Village 

Nayapalli 

Bhubar>eshwar'751 015. 

Ph. 0674-418349 

2. The Regional Director 

Western Regional Committee (NCTE) 
Manas Bhawan, Shyamla Hills 
Bhopa}>462 002 
Ph. 0755-530912 

3- The Regional Director 

Northern Regional Committee (NCTE) 
A-46. Shanti Path, 

Tilak Nagar, 

Jaipur-302 004 

Ph 0141-620116 

4. The Regional Director 

Southern Regional Committee (NCTE) 
66. 6th Main, 4th Block 
Rajaji Nagar, 

Bangalore - 560 010. 

Ph.080-330 6590. 


States/UTe 

Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Manipur, 
Meghalaya. Mizoram, Nagaland, Orissa. 
Sikkim. West Bengal, Tripura, AAN Islands. 


Goa, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
D&N Haveli. Daman & Diu. 


Haryana. Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh. Chandigarh, Delhi. 


Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu. Laksha-Dweep, 
Pondicherry. 
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Regd. No. R.N. 7180/63 


Po«t«l RtgA Me. DL-11 mm 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Internationa] Institute for Population Sciences, Mumbai, invites 
^plications for the fourth batch of the Distance Education Programme 
leading to Master Degree of Population Studies (MPS) for the academic 
year 1997-98. The course is available in Hindi Medium too. Institute also 
invites applications from personnel from SAARC/ESCAP region 
countries. The essential features of the course are as follows : 

(i) Degree to be awarded ; Master of Population Studies (MPS) 

(ii) Duration : Two years (since this course is being offered through 
Distance Education System, there is a provision to complete the 
course requirements within four years of registration). 

(iii) Minimum Qualifications : A person having Masters degree in any 
of the relevant Social Science and Science subjects including 
Mathematics and Statistics. 

(iv) Number of Seats : There are 30 seats available for the personnel 
from ESCAP and other countries. An equal number of seats are also 
available for applicants from India. However, the institute reseaes 
the right to decide the number of students to be enrolled in each 
academic session. 

(v) Detailed schedule of enrolment ; 

(a) Last date of receiving completed application form : April 30, 
1997. 

(b) Last date of receiving the course fee ; June 30,1997. 

(vi) Application form ; The application form as well as information 
brochure can be obtained on a written request to Dr. Ravi K. 
Verma, Head, Department of Extra Mural Stupes, Internationa! 
Institute for Population Sciences, Deonar, Mumbai - 400 088, 
INDIA. The written request should also accompany a demand draft 
of US$ 25.00 (Rs. 50.00 in case of Indian applicant) only, in favour 
of The Director, International Institute for Population Sciences, 
payable at S.B.I., Deonar, Mumbai, INDIA. 


PuUitlied by SUTINDER SINGH, on bebtif of tke Auociitiaii of Isdiaii Unlvenltici, AIU Home, 16 Kolli Morg, New Delhi-2. 
Grami; AS1NDI7. T%mct:t2mS9, 3232395,3232429,3233398,3231897 omt 3232435. F«; 811-3236185 Telex; 31-66180 AIU IN 
Ptteted by Nevchetan Fhotrael (P) Ltd. «t Navebeten Fiinten, l-E/2, Jhandewalan Extcnsliili, New Delhi-] 10655. Tel. 529157 
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Resource Mobilisation for Industrial 
R&D and Technical Education 

Arya Kumar Sengapta* 

Organised commercial R&D happens to be a cornerstone policy in 
all industrialised countries, specially after the oilshock of 1970s. tISs 
has given particularly spectacular results in the 1980s in the newly 
industrialised countries (NIC) of South East Asia and Latin America. 
In Contrast, even though the Indian polity has from the beginning 
recognised the need for setting np a strong industrial R&D base in the 
country, in reality the resources spent on this head have been limited. 
Total R&D funding grew from around Rs. 700 crores in 1980-81 to 
Rs. 5142 crores (US$ 1.7 billions) in 1992-93. This may look impressive 
at the first glance, but it still represented only 0.83% of the Gross 
National Product (GNP) in 1992-93 compared to the world average of 
around 2.5%. More significantly, the industry’s share in R&D expens¬ 
es in 1992-93 was only 26.4 % (i.e. Rs.1258.48 crores or $ 452 millions), 
the rest being spent by government (central & state). More than 57% of 
the govt, share was, however, spent in three strategically important 
sectors alone (i.e Defence, Space and Atomic Energy) and another 13% 
in Agricultural Sciences. Government sponsored expenses in industri¬ 
al and scientific R&D sector thus was only Rs. 1490 crores ($ 495 
millions). 

Incidentally, the private sector industry accounted for around 
56% of industry R&D funding (about Rs. 771 crores in 1992-93). This 
represented only 0.64% of their sales turnover. Expenditure on adver¬ 
tising, publicity and entertainment is generally considerably more 
than R&D expenses in almost every industry organisation. 

Of the Rs. 771 crores of R&D expenses accounted for in the private 
sector more than Rs. 650 crores were consumed in the inhouse R&D in 
these industries, and another Rs. 110 crores in private R&D units 
(SlROs). Channelisation of R&D funds from industry (for that matter, 
from Government also) to academic institutions in India is negligible. 
It is estimated that sponsored R&D in universities, institutes and 
colleges together in the whole country would hardly cross Rs. 100 
crores, of which majority comes from government departments (saich 
as Defence, Space, Atomic Energy and S&T), some from Public Sector 
Undertakings {PSUs)and almost nothing from the Private Sector. Most 
of the CSIR labs also depend totally on the funding from government 
budget, though in the last few years there has been a thrust on resource 
generation from alternate sources to the extent of 40% or more (as 
recommended by the Abid Hussain Committee). There are a few labs 
like NCL in Poona and NAL in Bangalore who have been very success¬ 
ful in collaborative work with industry, but these remain exceptions 
rather thanrule. 

R&DPundiiig in other ConntrleB 

We may compare the national R&D efforts in our country with that 


’Managing Director, Foundation for Innovation and Technology Transfer 
(FITT), Indian Institute of Technology, Hauz Khas, New Delhi-110 OK. 



in oao-puts of dw world. The total RM) funding 
in dve wwld wat esHmated to be more dum $ 4M 
billicKi in 1990■ The amount in USA, Japan and 

South KOTea would be around $150 billion, $100 
billion and $5 billion respectivdy. What ia, howev¬ 
er, more striking is that industry share in all these 
countries is inevitably larger than that of the gov¬ 
ernment. Fcuexan^le, around three quarters of Ja¬ 
pan’s R&D spending in 1985 were contributed by 
industry. In S^th Korea, dranestic private industry 
ccmtribttted ntore than 80% erf the national expendi¬ 
ture <Hi R&O in 1987-88. 

This last statistics is all the more rrievant from 
India’s point of view, because in all our post- 
liberaliMticm dd»tes, ctaiqrariscais are made with 
the success of East Asian, especially die Korean 
economy and its industrial resurgence in recent 
years. In 1970-71, the Indian expenditure on RAD as 
a parentage erf GNP was 0 J5%, and that in South 
Kwea wu even less, 0.34%. But soon South Kor» 
opened up its econcony, and allowed technology 
i m po r t s in almost all sectors <rf industry. The indus¬ 
try was, however, obliged to provide clear 
programmes for absorption and adaptation of tech¬ 
nology imported from abroad and was, therefore, 
obliged to set up their own RAO units or collabo¬ 
rate with publicly sponsored RAO organisations for 
chalking out a technology absorption path. South 
Kkirea also did not permit foreign controlled firms to 
c^ierate without a clearly spdt out indigenisation 
progrmnme for adaptation of imported technerfogy. 
The free market economic pcrficy in Soudi Korea had 
an over-riding regulatory angle in the domain of 
SAT, and diis regulation was performed by the Ko¬ 
rea Institute erf Science and TechncdogyfKI^—an 
institulion ecjuivalent to our CSIR and its successor 
Korea Advanced Institute of Scioux and Technolo¬ 
gy (KAIST). Success of this policy is clearly visible 
today, with SouthKorean bfoustry now campediig 
cm equal toms with iiulustries (rf advanced nations, 
including Japan. Japan’s economic miracle was pos¬ 
sible, on die other hand, by close cooper a tion be¬ 
tween the industry, institutions erf research and 
learning, and die genremment The r^ulatory role 
in Japan’s case was played by STA and MITI which 
managed scientific resources and programmes in a 
natiruial perspective. 

Participation erf universities in indu^rial devel¬ 
opment in USA, Eurepe, Japan and Soudi Kdrm has 
also been significant. Forty (40) per cem of all gov¬ 
ernmental RAO funds in Japan w qiod in acadcsiic 


institutiaM. bt IKMu dds b arouiid 25%. In U.K., an 
avoage of 40% of total recurrent income of univer¬ 
sities come from non-govemmental sources includ¬ 
ing the domestic Industry, in the form of sponsored 
RAD, educational programmes, short courses and 
endowmotts. 

buiaaby and Rida India 

The RAD activities in India, be it in the acade¬ 
mic institutes or in the research laboratories, have 
been almost fully supported by government funeb. 
Considering our resource constraints, the sum spoit 
so far has also been fairly Urge. Yet we have little to 
show in terms of civilian innovations of our own. 
We have been importing and reimpordng technolo¬ 
gy for almost everything, from to^bnish to trac¬ 
tors, from bicycles to passoiger cars and buses. In 
the controlled, and more or less closed eciuiomy that 
we had during the last forty years or so, the industry 
in this country had enjoyed a seller’s market in a 
monopolisHc, or at the best oligopolistic, environ¬ 
ment. There is litde doubt that one main r^son for 
the failure of RAD in this country has been the lack 
erf involvement of industry, who, had they invested 
seriously in RAD, would have ensured that they got 
value for its money. There would have been great 
technical changes, in generating technological inno¬ 
vations and potting new prcducts and continuously 
improving new processes to compete in the market 
place. 

Ar a demi clnstitntm and M a itpo seer for Industry 

As far as aca demic institutes of engineering and 
technology are concerned, industry has an enor¬ 
mous stake. It is estimated that more than 50,000 
engineering graduates pass out of the Institutes and 
colleges every year in this country. A vast majority 
(80% or more) of them eventually get employed in 
the industry, bodi in private sector and in public 
sector. Rdativdy a sinaH number go for entr^re- 
neurship; some find employiiient in govonment 
organiaatiofis, and few go in for higher education 
widi die objective of taking up career in academia. 
Thus, the neetb of the iiulustry must constitute a 
most impottantfocter in die design of die curricula, 
and pre-graduation trainii^ programme of stu¬ 
dents. TheNatiimal Pcrficy on Education adopted by 
the Parllannent in 1966 and the draft Technology 
Policy statemeirf of 1993 have both emirfiasised die 
need for interactions between the imhistry and the 
academia in curricula design exercise in boditech- 
nkal and management devde^nnent programmes. 
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to project the needs of the industry or the user sys¬ 
tem. It has been suggested that such interactions 
should luit be restricted to curriculum design only, 
but should encompass programme planning and 
implementation, exchange of expert personnel, fa¬ 
cilities and resources, research and consultancy and 
oAer areas of mutual interest. Such interactions will 
make graduates more readily useful to industry, 
tho'eby reducing ttie length of training programme 
in the industry. There is a proposition to make in¬ 
dustry internship mandatory for all engineering stu¬ 
dents before the degree is awarded, just as it is 
compulsory for medical graduates to undergo in¬ 
ternship in a hospital. 

Resource Idmitaticni in Technical Education 

Resource constraints have always been the bane 
of technical education in this country, it has been 
estimated that it costs the exchequer between 
Rs. 40,000/- and Rs. 60,000/- a year in subsidy for 
each student in engineering degree courses. We en¬ 
rol more than 90,000 engineering students every 
year in 380 institutions recognised by All India 
Council for Technical Education (AlCTE), whereas 
35% of the vast Indian population remains illiterate 
without hope of even primary education. Recently 
the Government of India has indicated that in the 
Ninth Five Year Plan period 6% of GNP will be 
spent on education as against the present level of 
around 3.7%. There is little doubt, however, that the 
increase in allocation of funds will mainly go to 
primary, secondary and vocational education. Cost 
of higher education, and specially higher technical 
education, will have to be increasingly borne by the 
beneficiary of such education and the users, name¬ 
ly: industry and the employers. 

Fiscal Incentiva 

For Industry 

A number of tax incentives have already been 
introduced to the industry for encouraging research 
and educaticmal activities. For example, 100% tax 
relief is allowed on bonafide R&O expenses, dona¬ 
tions and endowments to educational institutions 
and Scientific and Industrial Research Organi¬ 
sations (SKO); sponsored research expenses in some 
of the premier institutes like llTs and national R&D 
laboratories are eligible for weighted tax exemption 
to the extent of 125%. These incentives have, howev¬ 
er, on the whtde not been able to spur the Indian 
Industry to collaborate with the knowledge 
organisations. After two years of introduction of the 


weighted tax benefit scheme, only five such 
programmes, worth Rs. 56 lakhs, have been initiat¬ 
ed. In some countries like Australia, the incentives 
for interaction with universities are much higher 
upto 175%. Therefore, the government may consid¬ 
er raising the incentives given to a higher level, say 
133% or 150%, to encourage industry to spend more 
on this account. 

It is, however, essential that significant changes 
are made to the scope and operational aspects of the 
scheme. Firstly, the scope may be enhanced to in¬ 
clude all activities concerning indigenous R&D (in- 
house or institutional), higher education and skill 
development and various types of interactions in¬ 
cluding continuing education and training 
programmes, and industrial consultancy activities. 
Secondly, all recognised academic institutions 
(authorised to award^degrees and diplomas) and 
SIROs should be included for industry to interact in 
order to avail the concessions. Thirdly, the proce¬ 
dures to avail the concessions must be simplified. 
At present, application forms for weighted tax ben¬ 
efits are required to be submitted by industry in 12 
copies. They have to be authenticated by the De¬ 
partment of Scientific & Industrial Research(DSIR) 
rechecked by a number of agencies in various gov¬ 
ernment departments and finally sent to the Income 
Tax authorities for the final decision on eligibility; 
and the timeframe can be anything from 12 to 18 
months. This cumbersome procedure is perhaps one 
reason for very few industries availing the benefit. 
This must be made simpler and more transparent. 
Fourthly, the tax incentives have to be uniform 
across the board, but can be graded according to the 
status of enterprises, amount of total money spent, 
area of technology, and so forth. 

R&D activities in industry may further be en¬ 
couraged by offering a concession on tax liability 
(e.g. Tax holiday for a year) on all savings or addi¬ 
tional incomes that can be clearly attributed to re¬ 
sults of indigenous R&D, in-house or in an iitstitu- 
tion, such as new product development, process 
improvement, safety engineering, etc. 

For Scientists and Academicians 

For the scientists of the laboratories and the 
academic faculty, fiscal incentives may be designed 
as tax concessions (say at 50%) on all income arising 
out of collaborative R&D and technological 
consultancy with industry, government depart¬ 
ments and other external organisations, intematio- 
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nal or national. Presoidy, an academic fecuity it not 
pennitted to earn in a year more dian his current 
annual salary dutnigh extra-mural activities, e.g. 
industrial ccmsultancy, hcmorarium and so forth. 
This limit in income could, perhaps, be dispensed 
with to encourage faculty to work more with indus¬ 
try and also to se^ contemporary market charges 
for such assignments. There is little justification in 
clamping such limits, provided, of course, die facul¬ 
ty fulfils his primary obligations to the c^ege/ 
department/university as far as teaching and re¬ 
search conunitments areccmcemed. It is understood 
that in the CSIR such limitations on addttirmal in¬ 
come have been withdrawn recently, subject to the 
existing c^ligations to the lab in which a scientist is 
employed. 

Enterprising scientists and faculty may also be 
encouraged to commerdalise the RkD outputs by 
starting own industry or joining hands with (me 
existing, by relaxing some of the restrictive/regula¬ 
tive laws and statutory rules. Regulations on Ven¬ 
ture Capital Financing involving new technol(^y 
development or commercialisatitm may also need 
further liberalising. 

ReaiMiFce Mobillsathm O p port u nities 

How does one motivate industry to commit re¬ 
sources for R&D and technical education, from 
which there can hardly be any tangible return in the 
short term, and for which, so far, somebody else (in 
this case the Government) has f(x)ted the bill? Fiscal 
incentives such as tax exemptions for expenses in¬ 
curred in R&O and education are unlikely per se to 
prove strong enough a motive force to get industry 
aroused. According to a recent study by the CMIE, 
majority of the corporate companies in this country 
pay little or no tax, by virtue of a number of tax 
exemption/concessicm regimes already existing, 
such as on depreciaticm, export earnings, backward 
area location, etc. In fact, the average tax pay-out by 
industry as percentage of their turnover has been 
hovering arcmnd only 2% for the last few years, and 
theavoagetax incidence has actually dropped frtjm 
24% <rf the PBT to 15% between 1991-92 and 1994- 
95, even th<nigb the PBT increased by 55% (avg.) 
during the same pericxl. 

In this (xmtect, one may build oa the su^es- 
tioas made by the former Member-Secretary, Plan¬ 
ning Ccanmission, Dr. Arhin K. Sengupta, while de¬ 
livering Ae valedictory address in the 1994 Annual 


CcMtference (d CSR. Onecdhia propositicms waste 
make it ohiigattay (m the pan df all manufacturing 
and senrice ctanpanies (induding banks and finan¬ 
cial institutions) to earmark a certain small percait- 
age (say 2 or 3%) of Ae business tuinover towards 
R&D and educaticm. It may sound smnewhat harsh, 
and contrary to Ae free entoprise paradigm, but it 
has been the experience in most newly 
industrialising countries that in Ae initial stages a 
small amount of coercion can be helpful in nudging 
Ae two partners, industry and Ae research/aca¬ 
demic community, towards the eAos of mutual in¬ 
teraction and national development. For example, 
in Malaysia a cess of 1.5% on turnover is levied on 
industry for National Skill Development Pro¬ 
gramme. Of course, Ais obligation to commit a min¬ 
imum amount of restnirces for R&D and technical 
education is not to he treated as a cess. On the 
contrary, Ae industry will be free to, and indeed 
encouraged to, spend on their own industry R&D 
and technical education, in their own premises or 
contracted/sponsored to other recognised RAD in¬ 
stitutions or universifies/colleges and there would 
not be any upper limit on Ae amount for which the 
company will be entitled to claim all available tax 
and other fiscal benefits. But Aey are not spending 
enough, Ae remaming portion should go to the na¬ 
tional RAD and technical education efforts. The 
money Aus collected can be used to build up a 
Corpus Fund, and one may suggest that a matching 
grant be added to Ais Fund by the Govenunent 
every year, from its budgetary allixrations in educa¬ 
tion and industrial devel(^>menl. 

The enlarged Corpus thus created can form the 
national resource to support long term fundamental 
and industrial research as wHI as to help, sustain 
and promote excellence in technical education, by 
way of assisting academic and research institutions 
in renovation of infrastructure, development of new 
onirses, operation of schemes for studmt grants/ 
scholarships/loans, etc. 

The key to the success, and indeed Ae gennal 
acceptance of Ae propoaal by Ae industry, howev- 
a. would be to oisure minimum direct intoference 
of Govemmoit and absence d bureaucratic hege¬ 
mony m operation of Ac Corpua Fund. One reasmi 
for a general lack of oiAuaiatm of the industry 
towards Ae recently fanned Technology Manage¬ 
ment Board to manage Ae accummulated Import 
Cess Fund is Ae fear that programmes chasm to 
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suppoR would be decided finally tiot on their tech¬ 
nical in«it or relevance, but mainly by dint of the 
degree of influaice the Programme Coordinator has 
with the government machinery. The management 
of the Corpus may, therefore, be entrusted to an 
autiuunnous r^latory non-governmental organi¬ 
sation having representatives from industry, finan¬ 
cial institutions, academia and government in its 
governing body, somewhat like the kaIST in Korea. 
Its operation will have to be transparent so that the 
resources are seen to be used to address the areas of 
research and educaticm most relevant to the overall 
mtowfoi'tAecountry, atter proper analysis, in con¬ 
sultation and collaboration with at] sections of the 
industry and inteliectual community. 

On a rough estimate, if such a scheme is imple¬ 
mented, it would be possible to mobilise an addi¬ 
tional Rs. 3000 - Rs. 5000 crores H 1 - 1.5 billion) 
every year. Initially, the smalt enterprises ntay be 
excluded and loss making companies trtay be ex¬ 
empted. One suggestion is to start the scheme with 
only those profitable enterprises that declare divi¬ 
dends to their shareholders and lat^r encompass all 
others in a gradual manner. 

In the beginning, industry may consider it an 
additional burden imposed by the Establishment. 
Statistics based on international experience indicate 
that every one rupee spent by an industry on R&D 
gets translated into an additional turnover of 
Rs. 30/- in a period of 5-7 years. In a few years time, 
as the benefits of RicD begin to show and the rela¬ 
tionships with scientists and professors blossom, 
our R&D sector will stand on its own feet. The Ind¬ 
ian industry will soon find it easier to face the 
competitive environment, in increasing the produc¬ 
tivity and efficiency, and increasing their returns on 
investment. As has been the experience elsewhere, 
the fiscal incentives that may be given by the Gov- 
OTunait will no longer provide the only motivation, 
but industry on its own will meet more of the expen- 
.dbai,''e9' .sapui'zxJ .fcv’ Ahegi’KwSb in the coon- 

try. 

The Research Institutions on the other hand will 
also need to gear up, and each has to draw up 
comMe action plans to woo the industry by way of 
contract research and other interactions. The 1988 
Abid Hussain Cranmittee Report offs® earmarked 
a target 40% of the budgeted expenses onCSlR labs 
to be resourced from sources other than D5IR< A 
dear policy niay be raiunciated that direct budget¬ 


ary support from Goverrunent to the laborattaira 
and institutions will be brought down to zero with¬ 
in, say, next 5 or 7 years. The Goverrunent or DSIR 
may, however, promise to provide a matching grant 
to the labs, equal to the net amount generated by 
industry interaction. Effectively it would mean a 
larger assistance, since industry will also be eligible 
for tax benefits. Similarly, academic institutes must 
also gear up to sell its services to the industry and 
direct its R&D and other strengths largely to what 
industry wants to do. Thus the obligation, and the 
coercion, will be on both the industry and the insti¬ 
tutions to develop the national network on R&D and 
technical education. The research organisations and 
academic institutions will have to be efficient, re¬ 
sponsive to the industry requirements and quality 
conscious in order to woo clients from industry, and 
an environment of healthy competition will prevail 
in a free market scenau-io. 

IThis paper was written during the preparation of an 
Approach Paper on Promotion of Interaction between 
Universiltflnduslry-Nalional R&D Labs and National 
Academies' by a Planning Commission Task Group of 
which the author was the Member-Seaetary. The Ap¬ 
proach Paper is shortly to be published by the Planning 
Commission.} 
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Technology Management and Technovation 

AJf.Padulc* 


Technological capabilities amstitute the cutting 
edge of business strategies of enterprises which ex¬ 
cel in the intensively global market space. Coun¬ 
tries, industries and firms which have mastered the 
managonent of technolc^y are able to rewrite the 
rules (rf glc^ industrial cmnpetition. Technology 
abscspticMi, incremental innovatimi, research and 
development, technovation and technology fusitm 
dominate contemporary world industry. The-e are 
simultaneously the cause and effect of the increas¬ 
ing turbulent and volatile environment of trade and 
techncdogy round the world. In the present world cd 
the technolagy dynamics, no commercial firm un¬ 
der these conditions can afford to stand still techno¬ 
logically. If somebody is conservative and tends to 
do so, the firm is sure to meet its Waterloo due to 
implied stagnation and failure. And therefore, ccm- 
tinuous developmmt of technology and techno¬ 
vation underlie the success of companies and firms 
the world over. 

According to Thurow (1992) the need is for de¬ 
veloping intensively the seven key technologies 
namely — Micro-Electronics, Biotechnology, New 
Materiak, Civil Aviatitm, Tdecom m unication, Ro¬ 
botics and Machine Tools, and Computers and Soft¬ 
ware for Cmnmunication Technology and Commu¬ 
nication. Thurow feds that sustained and intensive 
development of these technologies is vitally impor¬ 
tant if the USA is to cope effectively with the com¬ 
petitive prowess of Japan and the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (EEC) in the coming years. 
Thurow also stresses the need for the focus on pro- 
ceffl innovation as contrasted with product innova- 
ticn which so far have been strong features of the 
market industry. 

In consultation with the industry in USA, the 
Techndogy Administration of the US Commerce 
Department (1990) has identified 12 marketing tech¬ 
nologies as being among those most applied to com¬ 
mercial opportunities. These technologies can be 
grouped in 4 areas which are menfioned below : 

(a) Advanced materials such as ceramics, poly¬ 
mer ccanpoeites, metal alloys and supo'coti- 
ductorsi 

*D 0 ecf 0 r, Couneil Science St Technology, U,P„ B-144, 
Sector-C, Mahmtgar, Ludaww-226 006. 


(b) Electronics and information systems, in¬ 
cluding advanced soniconductor devices, 
digital imaging technplogy, high-density 
data sttnage, liigh-performance computing 
and c^rtoetectrtHiics; 

(c) Manufacturing systems, including artificial 
intelligence, flexible computer-integrated 
manufacturing and setaia technology; and 

(d) Life sciences applications, including bio¬ 
technology and medical devices and diag¬ 
nostics. 

The result oriented technology managonent can 
only be achieved through innovative technology 
management. And, ther^ore, the development of 
innovative technology managers is the need of the 
hour which cannot be cmnprised on any account. As 
all of us know, the job of the manager is to manage 
Men, Materiak, Machine and Money; his other im¬ 
portant job is to carry out problan analysis, decision 
analysis and potential problem analysis which 
means the efiective innovative manager must pos¬ 
sess the ability to analyse the job situation as also 
demand and supply in the market. 

Innovative technology management largely de¬ 
pends upon the availability of high quality inputs to 
creativity, technological and management skilk. In- 
dfriduak who embody skilk, such as managing 
national programmes of technology development, 
managing R & D linkages with entities like consor¬ 
tia, firms, academic institutions and/or ccxnbina- 
tion of these, have a vital role to pUy in technology 
management at both national and organisational 
levek. These managers may be viewed as 'changed 
agents'. These managers possess a set of wide rang¬ 
ing skill in engineering, technology production and 
productivity techniques, m’ganisational culture 
building, export trade and human rdations. They 
are accepted to integrate togetha organisational 
designs and structures, human motivations and 
c o mpet e nce, policies and dedsums, technologies 
and products. In fiteir absence tadmology devdop- 
ment effects in teams of iimovmkn and diffuskm, 
ccaiqietitive resource ^neration may be serumsly 
retarded. 

Technovative managers rteed to be produced by 
the country's educational system throng imagina- 
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tive changes in ^ricula at the level of higher tech¬ 
nical and otanagentoit education. Such changes 
dudl be integral part of restructuring of nations 
educational system within the overall framework of 
technology policy of the nation. Commercial 
organisations should support these changes not only 
at the level of design trf the system of higher educa¬ 
tion but also at the level of higher internal personnel 
and human resource development policy. 

The education system should move away from 
and do away with its excessive emphasis on the 
ability of the students to master a large mass of 
structural material, it should be reoriented towards 
developii^ individual and creative thinking. Mul¬ 
tiple perspective on the problem and coping capaci¬ 
ty for dealing with ill defined, ambiguous and pure¬ 
ly structural problem situation. The educational pro¬ 
cesses should also focus on character building in¬ 
culcation of moral values and patriotism. The last 
one is a most distinguished feature of the educatio¬ 
nal systems of both countries — Japan and South 
Korea. 

The need of the hoiu is to strengthen the Indus¬ 
try-institution Interaction. This link should be made 
very strong to manage technology effectively. 

The national industry policy and technology 
policy of a country should have cohesiveness and 
should be complementary and supportive to each 
other for best technology management system. Both 
these policies should establish preconditiot\s of an 
efficient Technology Creative Capability. It is the 
international gap in technology-generating capabil¬ 
ities more than the gap in the present utilisation of 
certain sophisticated technologies which needs to 
be addressed by the national policy makers. Tech- 
ncdogy is ncamally not exogenously given to an econ¬ 
omy. It is rather the frame of industrial policy and 
production structure which largely establishes the 
conditions under which technologies are generated 
and applied and specific types of technology ac¬ 
quired. 

The two basic directions for the focus of the 
national industrial technology policy are: 

(a) Pursuit of an industrial policy which en¬ 
courages sustained investment and techno¬ 
logical innovaftion by enterprises; 

Cb) A techncdogical policy which brings the na¬ 
tions to the threshold of international tech- 
nrdogical competitiveness. 

Technoli^cal advances are engineered by close 
interaction among the research, finance policy, ad¬ 
ministrative and production centres in an economy. 


Delays, negligence and inefficiency in their network 
need to be alleviated and the mechanisms and ma¬ 
chinery for their coordinative working need to be 
intelligently defined and operated. 

The foremost requirement for effective technol¬ 
ogy manageir\ent is high level cooperation among 
various social actors such as industry, labour, bu¬ 
reaucracy, engineers, scientists and the nation’s de¬ 
rision makers in terms of a shared set of values, 
beliefs, norms and national goals. 

Technology Management in Jndia 

Both China and India continue to emphasize 
indigenous science and technology (S&T) capabili¬ 
ties — a much stronger pull in favour of imported 
technology is evident since 1980. At present the 
adjustment and reorientation of their R & D infra¬ 
structure in the wake of open market driven policy 
is going to be the main challenge. The comparative 
study of science and technology development strat¬ 
egy in India and China was undertaken by National 
Institute of Science & Technology Development 
Studies, New Delhi, India and Central South Uni¬ 
versity of Technology, Changsha, China in the year 
1995. The important recommendations of this study 
are; 

(a) In both the countries reforms in the econo¬ 
mic system and in the R & D system are being car¬ 
ried out simultaneously to have a synergetic impact 
on technology development. This needs to be illus¬ 
trated in an integrated form. Basic differences and 
the lessons to be learnt may be highlighted from the 
experiences in India and China; 

(b) Looking at the needs of the 21st century, 
S&T strategies and policies should be oriented to¬ 
wards coordination between science, technology 
and the economy for faster growth and sustain¬ 
ability. The concept of envirorunent-friendly tech¬ 
nologies should be built up in the future develop¬ 
ment approach; 

(c) The report should bring out Economy-Tech¬ 
nology-Science (E-T-S) model approach keeping in 
view the present paradigm of technology and eco¬ 
nomic growth; 

(d) Self reliance and import substitution as the 
basic condition in India and China should be high¬ 
lighted with case studies. Effectiveness in imple¬ 
mentation of various plans formulated over the 
years needs to be reflected. Policy recommenda¬ 
tions may be given separately for each country. 

Broad indicators of science and technology in 
India and China are depicted in Tables I and 2. 
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Table 1 fc2: Broad Indkalm id Sdnce asd Te chB ol og y la btfia aad CUaa 


INMCATCA 

IMHA 

CHINA 

Par C^uUONP (1993) 

USS300 

uss^ 

Tctoi SftT iBonpciwcr 
(iadDdiD^ TcdntQHiB) 

-4.50ib(I990) 

17,16* (1991) 


3.8ra(l990) 

l.2ai(199l) 


4500 

1100 

RADPersomel 

2,93^48(1992) 

617000(1990) 

PermilKoii ^popttliitoA 

330 

561 

NanboraffattiMioaicf 
Higher LeoRunR 

7101 (19*9) 

1075(1990) 

Total Emohaeil 

3.9^ (19*9) 

3.065m (1990) 

Tfttd Number of Teodme 

25in(19t9) 

040(1b(I990) 

Ewoknest in Post- 
grefbutioa ft Reseordi 

418000(19*9) 

107000(1993) 

Total No. of Pod* 

Gndnries 

256532(19*1) 

140000(1981*91) 

PhJ>.'i 

20213(19*1) 

4610(1981*991) 


The scientific policy resolution issued in 1958 
and the technology policy statement ad(^)ted in the 
year 1983 were the basic guideliaes (or Indian Sci- 
Mice ic Technology. The Techndogy Policy - 1983, 
had a definite emphasis on self reliance and tech¬ 
nology development. 

The need of the hour is to lay stress on applica- 
ti<» and diffusion of technology. And, therefore, a 
draft c4 new technology policy (NTF) statement was 
prepared in the year 1993 which was circulated to 
various noted scientists, technologists and engineers 
fOT their comments. The draft NTP has listed 5 aims 
and 13 other areas which include identification of 
technological priorities, means and action neces¬ 
sary fct achieving goals, direction of institutions, 
technidogies and ministries, and specific targets to 
be achieved in stipulated time. The NTP clearly 
articulates undaslanding of existing capabilities, 
gaps to be filled and takes note erf the expectations of 
those involved in the follow up and implementation 
of die NTP so that all those whose work gets directly 
affected by the NTP idoitify in it shares all their 
cmicem. ITie author is sure that such an approach 
would result in a policy statement which is Demand 
Drivoi ratfaa thsm Su^y Driven. 

The objectives and thedinut areas are listed in 
Tables 3 and 4 respectivdy: 

TaMeS: T1ieOii)ectfoca<rfNewTecliBi^ogy 
Policy Statemem 

i. Achieve a greater spread in the use of tech¬ 
nological deveio]Hnesits. 


INlHCATfHt 

INDU 

CHINA 

Told Rip. RftO bffima US$ 

117(1992) 

184(1994) 

AaHofGNP 

0.«434 

0.3% 

hi it ihm nf fTmrTiiMMiiil 

76. tS 

73% 

PibbolaOamiy 

10.6% 

37% 

PiivsislBaaay 

116% 

- 

ExpoudiUtfa OA RftO par 
5ciaBlid(l990) 

USS614 

USS1871 

PManti( 19*5-90) 

Fdod 

17731 

143922 

OnmlMl 

11451 

52171 

\mdigtmom 

38*5 

47439 

Tfifrign 

■566 

4732 

PuMkaboBa AO Bcieaifk 
(Rosameb Papon) Total 

(19*6-90) 

19909 

3461 

ShnaWotld 

Ovtpm 

IJ% 

0.27% 

RolMive Cfidion InOex 

0.8% 

0.43% 


ii. Ensure accessibility of technological devices 
to all segmoits of the society with a special 
emphasis on remote and rural communities 
in order to improve their quality of life. 

iii. Enhance infrastructural facilities. 

iv. UpgradetraditionalsIdUsandreducedrudg- 
ery keeping in view thespecial needs of wom¬ 
en and the weaker sections of society, and 

V. Encourage industries for enhancing human 
skills to upgrade existing technology to ccan- 
parable international levds as well as to at¬ 
tain such levels for newer and emerging tech¬ 
nologies. 

Table 4 : Thrust Areas in New Teduudogy 
Polfcy Su t a u M ta t 

i. Energy related technology including those 
for alternative fuels, renewable/non-conven- 
tional source, and energy conservatiem tech- 
mdogy with due wei^itage to dmneatic/lo- 
cal availability base. 

ii. Technology f<x conservation of land, water 
and energy resources and their integrated 
management for sustainable development 
leading to their ecdogically balanced man- 
agemoit and obtaining higher efficiencies in 
utilisation and avail^ility of newer sources 
of water. 

iii. Local ^edfic requirements of exclusive cm- 
cem to our own milieu sudi as ffiose based 
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on our natural resources and characteristi¬ 
cally indigenous industries like those in the 
small scale sector or based on traditioiul and 
housdidd skills. 

iv. Extensive and intensive mapping and explo¬ 
ration of natural resources as v\rell as estima¬ 
tion of reserves for optimal utilisation of such 
resources to include benefication and new 
application with special emphasis on inte¬ 
grated RicD in the mine, mineral, metal and 
material chain. 

V. The necessity of protecting vast sections of 
people against natural hazards like earth¬ 
quakes, cyclones, droughts and floods. 

vi. Agriculture allied services and agro-based 
industries including development of non- 
hazardous pesticides, herbicides and fungi¬ 
cides. 

vii. Technology for provision and maintenance 
of health services leading to development of 
new drugs, medical devices and instrumen¬ 
tation, vacancies and their delivery systeitrs. 

viii. Technology relating to betterment of 
infrastructural facilities such as transport, 
communication and housing. 

ix. Areas which are relevant to a whole range of 
modem systems like nuilerials development, 
biotechnology, electronics and communica¬ 
tions with emphasis on new product design. 

X. Manufacturing sciences and technologies to 
improve industries, including electronifica- 
tion as appropriate for higher productivity 
and upgradatkHi on industrial processes with 
due ctmsideration to employment productiv¬ 
ity and automation. 

XI. Areas where continued imports and difficult 
to sustain, e g petroleum products and capi¬ 
tal goods (e g. instrumentation and equip¬ 
ment hardware). 

xii. Emerging and as yet unexploited zones of 
resources like oceans, and 

xiii. Speedily enlarging areas of recognised 
strength like software. 

Although the technology policy statement of the 
Ciovenunent of India clearly states that Indian Sci¬ 
ence fc Technology must unlock the creative poten¬ 
tial ci OUT scientists and engineers and help in build¬ 
ing the India of bur dreams, and although the policy 
ctmsiders human resources to be our richest endow- 
mod and advocates for creating such conditions 
whuh aUow die fullest mtpression and utilisation of 


scientists' talent, it has not been impl^ented so far 
even after 14 years of its release due to redtapism 
and power hungry administrative bureaucrats and 
scientific bureaucrats. 

Strengthening of Technovation Through UTs, 
□Ms and Regional Engineoing Colleges 

According to Amrik Singh (1995), IITs, and IIMs 
have a unique place in Indian higher education sys¬ 
tem. There is a need to direct their isolation from the 
rest of the university system and becixne active part¬ 
ners in the whole educational endeavour. This does 
not mean that they have to be like other universities 
but there is to be greater interaction between the 
technical sector and main stream sector i.e. indus¬ 
try-institution interaction is to be strengthened. Be¬ 
ing the strongest unit in the technical sector the lIT’s 
have special obligation in this respect and this is 
high time they start thinking about it. 

According to the final recommendations given 
by N.C. Mathur Committee, two issues are of impor¬ 
tance — one relates to reorientation of teachers at 
the B.Tech. level and the other is how to involve the 
faculty in promoting industry-institution interac¬ 
tion. The five salient points of the report are; 

1. A new course of action needs to be adopted 
to enhance the exposure of B.Tech. students to the 
industrial scenario of the country. Various steps in 
this direction have been suggested by the curricu¬ 
lum review committees of the UTs. These include a 
well-planned and supervised summer training pro¬ 
gramme and industrial tours for the students. The 
quality of the B.Tech. project needs improvement 
with greater relationship to the actual needs of in¬ 
dustry. This can only be achieved if the faculty have 
greater involvement with industry and the institute 
as a whole invites more participation from industry 
personnel through lectures in courses, extra-mural 
lectures and adjunct professorships. All these are 
feasible and need only the will to achieve them. 

2. The involvement of faculty in the industrial 
scene requires a multi-pronged approach. The fol¬ 
lowing are amongst the possible steps : 

(a) Incentives to faculty who participate in in¬ 
dustrial interaction in one way or the other. 

(b) Qianging the rules regarding sabbatical 
leave so that leave can be utilised for indus¬ 
trial participation. 

(c) A tilt towards industrial experience as a 
desirable qualification when considering 
candidates for faculty recruitment. 

(d) Encouraging consultancy by reducing the 
amounts that go to the institute as over- 
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heads from consultancy income. 

(e) Changing rules so that faculty can draw 
part of their salary frcan prefect fund in re¬ 
turn for reduced teaching load. 

(f) Encouraging faculty to start their own in¬ 
dustry and providing suitable facilities and 
benefits (as had already been started in UT, 
Kharagpur). 

3. The UTs make a concerted effort at getting 
top class textbooks written for use with emphasis on 
the Indian work enviroiunoit and devdopments in 
India. Scene UTs have already started this scheme. 
However, much greater eUort needs to be made 
with proper incentives and remuneration. This 
should be considered equivalent to a teaching load 
and a definite time frame should be set. 

4. UTs must devdop a system of student evalu¬ 
ation erf both the teaching programme and the teach¬ 
ers. Such systems are ^ddy used in the US and 
provide an input for faculty assessment as well as 
course improventent. When used for faculty assess- 
moit, they provide both an incentive and a check to 
maintain standards. 

5. Contact with alumni needs to be increased to 
encourage financial contributions and their partici¬ 
pation in die growth and development of the insti¬ 
tutes. 

Saocens aad FaUtote Stories 

The four maior organisations involved in tech¬ 
nology development, upgiadation and transfer in 
India, namely, Indian Cmincil of Agricultural Re¬ 
search (ICAR), Council fcH' Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR), Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search (ICMR), and Defence Research and Devriop- 
nwnt Organisatiext (DROO) have varying credibili¬ 
ty in the eyes of Indian society based on their major 
success and failure stories. The Green and White 
reverfution achieved with diehdp of ICAR is praise 
wenthy, so is the case with DRDO for strengdiening 
Indian Defence in terma ct materials and machin¬ 
ery. But die credibility of C9R and KlMR has al¬ 
ways been cpieatkxied due to die feilures cm many 
fronts ccunpared to success in the few cases. CSIR 
has been able to successfully cominercialise chemi¬ 
cal tedindogies, food technologies, building tech- 
m^igics and mechanical techne^gies but has foiled 
mfoeraMy in scale up of biotechnologies few their 
comma-rialisaticm pardcnlarly in die areas ot anti¬ 
biotics, cwganic acids such as lactic and citric acids 
induced by fecjnentatUm as also odier major bio- 

teduurfogles. The ICMtt abo could not brii% laurds 
lusne ahhemgh vast infetotnictute exists in dUs sec¬ 
tor in India. The majew cause erf foUurev in these two 


sectors is mismanagement of technology and 
technovation. Labewatories are headed by scien- 
dsts/technocrats who do not have enough field 
and/or industrial exposure resulting In poor 
visualisatiim of industrial demand. This results in 
development of supply driven technology radier 
than demand driven technology in most erf the cas¬ 
es. The situation needs tobe corrected urgently. Any 
further dday is inviting disaster in foe field of 
technovation. 

Dynamica of Ideaa in foe JapuMie 
Immvatioa Sjratem 

According to Tatsumo, 1990 foe interplay of 
innovative ideas in foe Japanese innovative system 
consists of phases which are described in figure 1 
These ideating phases are characterized by sequen¬ 
tial and cyclical linkages amongst them. 



Rfurc I; CycBc phases of idwtion In the 
Japanese Isnovaliaa style 

There have been success and failure stories in 
Japanese innovation too. Salient factors underlying 
the Japanese industrial system prowess in produc¬ 
tivity, technovation and ^obal competition are: 

Ssirnt T e sls rei of Jtpmese Innoaitim Sysfon 

1. Technology Scanning and Trend Mcmitoring. 

2. Creation of technological competencies and 
genuine technologies of industrial signifi¬ 
cance. 

3. Proanotion of tedindogical innovations. 

4. Refinement and fusion of existing techiurfo- 
gies. 

5. Harmonization irfseveral streams of technol¬ 
ogies. 

6. Extensive interfirm ccrflaboration within and 
.acrow industries. 

7. High level skills in rapid commercialization 
of new ledmologies. 

8. HorizontalinfiwmBtionflowstnicturefcwco- 
(Wdinatiotoinfonnatfon sharing and decision 
making within mid across ocganisatlims. 
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9. Groaa functional integration across special¬ 
izations and structural units for management 
and synchronization of firms. 

10. Stable relationahip between users and sup¬ 
pliers affiliated from vendors, customers and 
others. 

11. Availability of low cost capital to companies. 

12. Intense competition among firms in the do¬ 
mestic market. 

13. Experience and design looping within firms 
in which inventors, researchers and design¬ 
ers interact and share their experience for 
continuous improvement. 

14. Concept crossing in quest of innovation. 

15. Rapid renewal of products based on infor¬ 
mation technology. 

16. Rapid absorption and assimilation of ac¬ 
quired technologies. 

17. Continuous business diversification — regu¬ 
lar search for new market opportunities. 

18. Consolidation of diverse technologies 
through joint ventures, tie-ups 

19. Preponderance of industry funding for R Sr 
D. Quest for technical leadership. 

20. Synergy between unit level, industry level 
and national level strategies promoting com¬ 
petitiveness in global market place. . 

21. Teams for new ventures, technology acquisi¬ 
tion, technology assimilation, technology 
transfer, technology assessment, etc. 

22. Self reinforcing relationship between techno- 
scientific capabilities and technovation. 

23. Consistency and ccxtrdinated orchestration 
of govenunent policies pertaining to trade, 
technology, industry, education credit invest¬ 
ment infrastructure in pursuit of nations com¬ 
mercial and economic interests 

Japnneie Failure in Technology Development 
The Japanese experi«ice has failed in develop¬ 
ing technologies in the crucial areas of consumer 
electronics such as—digital transmission technolo¬ 
gy and in the development of high definition televi¬ 
sion. 

Japanese failures to anticipate and to prepare 
for Ae least in the digital technology has left the 
ccmniry so far behind that Japanese hightech firms 
could takeup a decade to catch up. Japanese failure 
and neglect of Ae developitwiu of powerful perso¬ 
nal ccxnputers and high level software capabilities 
associated with other increasing uses is known to 


everybody. Thesemistakes wereftirtho'ccMnpound- 
ed by their inability to 4 CD power and poterttialily 
of the PC networking in the "Open System" mode. 
Due to these teclmological lapses in hardware and 
software Japanese industry is in a weak position to 
compete in the emerging land market for multime¬ 
dia products which areprimarily based on PCs. It is 
hoped that in view of resilience and strength in all 
Japanese industry as also Japanese Technology such 
setback may prove to be temporary only. 

Methods in Technovation and New Product 
Developed 

Technovation is a messy, disorderly and highly 
uncertain process. Normally operating as it does at 
the frontiers to extend knowledge, it usually t^ds 
to be highly unstructured, ill defined and poorly 
understood. This results in identifying and evolv¬ 
ing a promising strategy of R & D becoming an 
exceedingly difficult process. A structuring ap¬ 
proach would not by itself reduce the problems, but 
may serve to clarify and even eludicify its nature 
thereby rendering it more manageable. Huristics 
structuring methods outline the process for a tenta¬ 
tive conceptualization and structuring of a 
technovation problem. These methods are based on 
concepts and paradigms drawn from artificial intel¬ 
ligence cognitive science, technological forecasting 
and management science. The main structuring 
methods are listed blow : 

1. Morphological Matrix Analysis 

2. Relevance Tree Analysis 

3. Problem State-Space Method 

4. Knowledge Classification Matrix 

5. Network of Information 

6. Sequence Specification Procedure 
Conclusion 

The technovation system moves on a sufficient¬ 
ly effectiveness of operations in an industry. The 
system is not immune to human errors of interpreta¬ 
tions and judgement. More importantly, however, it 
is the harmonious orchestration and synergistic 
complementarities of the factors that distinguish 
the technovation system from other systems. In Ja¬ 
pan orchestration and synergy are accomplished 
through network on a national scale. Behind this 
teamwork lies a shared vision of the country's eco¬ 
nomic future, as also the shared perception of coun¬ 
try's economic vulnerability by most of country's 
decision makers which is totally missing in Indian 
situation due to vested interest and ulterior mo¬ 
tives. And this is the rootcause of lower growth rate 
in the economy of the country compared to its poten¬ 
tial. 
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Indian Agpriculture — Future Challenges 


Dt. M.V. Sao, Vke-ChaBGcnor, Achai^ K.G. Kaaga Agricuharal 
Uiiivaait]r,£a]eiidniiagar. Hjtterabad ^ivered Ae ciMivaattliMi 
addieM at Ae Seventeenth Convncatioa of Dr. Pan}abrao 
DeahainUi Kiiahi Vidyapeeth, Akala. Heaaid, *Widi Uttleoir tac¬ 
tically no scope for hcoiaonlal expaatliHi of cnltivable land, more 
than 70 per cent the htixae food needt ha«« to be met from 
positive prodnctivily ahifla cm lands already brooght ander Ae 
phm^. Iteaverage 3rfald of dif fere nt cr^^ve fobspnshednp 
by 40 to 60 per cent thrcM^ better soil and water manageoient 
sntdy of inputs and t«ventioa of l os s es doe to pests, disenifs 
and post harvest kisses*. Excerpts 


As an Agricultural Scientist, 
Administrator, I have had the 
good fortune to participate in the 
develc^mentai activities related 
to agriculture and allied activi¬ 
ties in differ^t pacts of India. So 
muidi so I oftoi wonder whedier 
it would be possible for me to 
spend a day without thinking 
about Ae country's agriculture, 
its problems and prospects. 1 have 
Aerefore decided to share a few 
of my thoughts about the emerg¬ 
ing scenario of the country's agri¬ 
culture. In attempting to do so, 1 
do not profess to have answers to 
all Ae m)rriad problems facmg 
the ccHintry's agricultuFe. Never¬ 
theless, 1 wish to provide some 
coitions for dealing wi A the prob¬ 
lems of food and nutritional secu¬ 
rity of Ae vast populations, a 
large proportion of whom ccmtin- 
ue to live precariously below Ae 
poverty line. For even those who 
are considered to live comfiKt- 
ably above Ae poverty line. It is 
necessary for us to examine 
whether Aey are m a position to 
aScH-d nutritionaily balanced di¬ 
ets and Ae other day to day re¬ 
quirements of doA^g and shd- 
ta. Let me now dwdl upon Ae 
future scenario of food needs and 
su{^dies. 


Food Needs — 

EmerglBg Soeuaito 

The food needs are Arectly 
related to population densities, 
purchasmg power and the food 
habits of the country's popula¬ 
tion. India's population was 230.8 
million m 1901, 690.5 million m 
1981,840.1 million by 1991 which 
now rose to about 950 miAon. 

Several projections on popu¬ 
lation growth have been made 
and 1 also wish to hazard a realis¬ 
tic guess based on an annual 
population growA of around 2 
per cent till Ae year 2000 AD and 
a subsequent expected stabiliza¬ 
tion at around 1.5 per cent aimu- 
ally. Applying Ais yard-stick, Ae 
population of Ae country is ex¬ 
pected to progressively increase 
and cross the one billion mark by 
Ae turn of Ae century. By 2025 
Ae populatitm is expected to rise 
to 1440 million. According to Ae 
Population Reference Bureau 
Ae United Nations while it tocA 
60 years for Ae population of Chi¬ 
na to double, it took only 34 years 
fm India to double its pc^nilatkaL 
The population doisities are ex¬ 
pected to progressively increase 
to 1.25,1.45,1.70 and 2.3 laflkn 
by Ae year 2010, ^20,2030 and 
2050 respectively. The purchas- 


power of Ae papulation is ex¬ 
pected to increase due to progress 
A Ae various spheres econom¬ 
ic activity such as mdustry, com¬ 
mercial agriculAre, tracA utUi- 
ties and services. The future sce¬ 
nario is Aus not a rosy siAation. 
A fact Ae country's fuAre trend 
in popuAtion growth has prompt¬ 
ed some expert to predict that fa¬ 
tigue has set in the country's 
green reviAition and Adia will 
be compelled again to import 
massive quantities of around 40 
million tcmnes ci food grains in 
Ae next three decades. Examined 
cm Ae facts and figures Ae siAa- 
tion appears to be truly aArming. 
Any compAcency A Ae country's 
agriculture-sector may perhaps 
make this situation appear in ad¬ 
vanced of Ae predicted 2D30. The 
country's currait food reserves of 
more than 30 million tonnes ap¬ 
pear ephemeral in the back¬ 
ground of this situation. 

Food Coosumplkai and 
Prodactfoo 

Extrapolating Ae population 
statistics and food needs to work 
out projected A Are requirements 
A the years to come it is estimat¬ 
ed that in the immediate Ature 
2000 and 2010 AD Ae recprire- 
ments of food grains m Adia for 
direct human consumption alone 
will be 205 and 245 million tonnes 
respectively. The current (95-96) 
productkm bemg around 190 mil¬ 
lion tonnes, Ae country has to 
face Ae challenging Ask of pro¬ 
ducing 15 million tonnes and 55 
million tonnes more of food 
grains alone A Ae next four and 
fourteen years respectivdy. The 
future beyond 2010 is much more 
challengAg because Ae increase 
A demand let food grains im¬ 
posed by popuAtimi pressures 
and Aqno^ pwdunii^ power 
A so severe that Ae couiUry has to 
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face tile unavoidable task of pro- 
dudi^ additional 100 million, 
145 million and 260 million 
tonnes of foodgrains by 2020, 
and 2050 AD respectively, 
which implies that in another 35 
years the country has to more 
than double its food production. 
With the shrinldiig land resource 
base the options available before 
the country are limited. Either we 
have to bring more land under 
plough to improve the cropping 
intensity or increase yield per 
hectare. Any area increase to 
boost agricultural production has 
to come from waste lands as most 
(rf the cultivable lands is sown to 
oneortheother crops. Waste land 
development is a difficult and 
challenging task because of mar¬ 
ginal fertility and lack of water 
for irrigation. Enhancement of the 
productivity of land already be¬ 
ing cultivated, appears to be more 
realistic option to pursue. Where 
assured water supply is available 
the cropping intensity can be im¬ 
proved through a wise choice of 
crop cafeteria approach. The pro¬ 
duction of food grains which was 
51 million tonnes in 1950-51 in¬ 
creased to 192 million tonnes in 
1994-95. The productivity of 
wheat (2375 kg/ha), rice (1850 
kg/ha) and oibeeds (800 kg/ha) 
improved better than the crops 
during the period 1950-1994. 
More than 80 per cent of the area 
under wheat is now irrigated, the 
principal reason for yield stabili¬ 
zation at a fairly high level. Com¬ 
pared to this only 48% of the area 
under rice and less than 10% of 
the area under different spe^es 
of coarse cereals, pulses and oil¬ 
seeds are irrigated. This is one of 
the principal reasons for non-sta- 
biliution of yield of these crops 
at acceptably optimal or high lev¬ 
el. The production and yield im¬ 
provements of crops were 


achieved through the adoption of 
High Yielding Varieties and high 
input oriented technologies. Dur¬ 
ing the period (1970-71 to 1994- 
95) of 25 years the use of seeds of 
high yielding varieties of crops 
increased from 2 lakh tonnes to 
6.5 lakh tonnes. The fertilizers 
consumption increased from 0.3 
million tonnes in 1960-61 to 12.4 
million tonnes in 1994-95. The per 
ha consumption of fertilizers in¬ 
creased from a little more than 1.9 
kg in 1960-61 to75 kg/ha in 1994- 
95. The annual growth rate in fer¬ 
tilizer consumption has increased 
phenomenally at about 11.5 per 
cent, During the green revolution 
period (1965-75) wheat produc¬ 
tion increased substantially at 
about 9-lOper cent annually. Sub¬ 
sequently the production and 
yield improvements were not as 
spectacular and stood at 2 5 per 
cent each approximately. In other 
cereal crops like sorghum, maize 
and pearl millet yields have in¬ 
creased production, even though 
the area under these crops is de¬ 
clining. The yield gap between 
what is being achieved and what 
can be achieved is still very high 
in most of the crops in the country 
and here lies the opportunity for 
Indian Scientists, farmers and in¬ 
put agencies to bridge the yield 
gap and increase production. 
While food security is of prime 
concern to prevent social ten¬ 
sions, the Nutritional Security is 
also equally important to bring 
up a healthy population. The 
present worrying fact is that the 
area under coarse cereals which 
have better nutritive value to 
meet the protein-calorie-mineral 
malnutrition, is declining and the 
food preferences of the econonu- 
cally vulnerable sections of the 
society is drifting from coarse ce¬ 
reals to rice and wheat. The low 
productivity of the coarse co'eal 


crops largely cultivated under 
raided conditions coupled with 
eccaiomically poor returns is mak¬ 
ing the fanners shy away from 
coarse cereals. 

Yet another significant land 
mark in the history of agricultu¬ 
ral development in the country is 
the doubling of production of oil¬ 
seeds within a period of less than 
a decade during 1985-94. The 
achievement is out of the efforts 
of the Technology Mission on oil 
seeds which has enabled the 
country to overcome import of 
edible oils and save precious for¬ 
eign exchange, in addition the 
country has turned out to be a 
major exporter of oilseeds cakes, 
oil meal and confectionery type of 
groundnuts. 

Strategies for Meeting 
Food Needs 

The future course of action 
calb for a more pragmatic ap¬ 
proach. The focus should now be 
diverted towards ecologically 
less endowed areas where 
present leveb of productivity of 
crc^s are still low even though 
acreage under different crops in 
these areas are still large. Efficient 
conservation of rain water, sus¬ 
tainable harnessing of ground 
water enabling farmers to have 
access to upstream inputs such as 
fertilizers and plant protection 
chemicals and prevention of post- 
harvest losses of crops and help 
adding substantial tonnages of 
food grains and oibeeds to the 
food basket. With little or practi¬ 
cally no scope for horizontal ex¬ 
pansion of cultivable land, more 
than 70 per cent of the future food 
needs have to be met from posi¬ 
tive productivity shifts on lands 
already brought under the 
plough. The average yield of dif¬ 
ferent crops ha ve to be pushed up 
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by 40 to 60 per c«it through better 

soil and water management, sup. 
ply of injHits and preveittion of 
lasses diM to pests, diseases and 
post harvest losses. Thk is a chal¬ 
lenge faced not tally by India but 

several otha Asian ccnuttries. The 
attHition ther^bre should now 
shift to areas where crops are cul- 
tivated mute rainfed conditicnis. 
It is in these areas that there sti]] 
etarAc a vast poleatitl ftr Aridj^ 
the 3neld gaps. The transfer <d 
available tethncdogies partkulat'. 
ly for soil and water ccaiservation 
and use of inputs such as fertili^. 
ers'and pesticides have still nut 
pervaded in most rainfed and 
dryland areas. Some simple soil 
and water conservation technolo¬ 
gies such as cultivation across the 
slope, counter cultivation, open¬ 
ing of dead furrows, appropriate 
internal sequential cropping sys- 
terns and summer ploughing, 
which can be adopted without 
much of monetary inputs can 
push up the yield of crops such Us 
sorghum, maize and other mil- 
lets, red-grams, bengaigrom and 
groundnut, have to be made pop. 
ular with the farmers. The exteu- 
sion ^orts should now shift ftoan 
a prescriptive approach to a prt>- 
moti ve ^fort. This calls for enlist¬ 
ing the active participation uf 
farmers to identify the constraints 
affecting the adc^on of the tech¬ 
nologies and fine tuning the tech- 
ncdogies so as to oiable the famri- 
ers to adopt them. 

Irrigated Agriculture 

Starting from Second Five 
Year Devdqnnent Plan, through 
massive investments in Urge and 
medium irrigation projects, the 
area under irrigation has been eu- 
larged to around 40 p« coit rtf 
the total estivated area over dte 
past four decades. This develop, 
ment succeeded in impfoving the 


productivity of several crops 
since past three decades. Irrigat¬ 
ed areas are now oaaet of proa- 
perity amidst vast stretches of 
poverty. The tedinology spread 
has bem compaiativdy better in 
these areas whethtf it is spread of 
HYV'a, use of fertilizers or ^ant 
protection chonicala. But the 
yield of sevaal irrigated crops 
such as wheat, rke, maize, and 
sugarcane andmorerecentfy sun¬ 
flower have stagnated and have 
even shown signs of gradual de¬ 
cline Severe mining cf native sml 
fertility, devdopment erf soil sa¬ 
linity and ill drained sails, pest 
resurgence and resistance and, 
non avaiUbility of appropriate 
seed and planting material areall 
affecting the slabUity of crop pro¬ 
duction. These are the areas 
where irrigation water has been 
made available with massive in¬ 
vestments working out to 
Rs. 35,000 to 40,000 per ha. Disci¬ 
pline in water use should be en¬ 
forced compeUing the farmers to 
adc^t scientific and sustainable 
cropping patterns. Too much min- 
ing of soil fertility has to be pre¬ 
vented at all costs otherwise agri¬ 
culture is bound to become unsus¬ 
tainable and non remunerative. 
After having made such huge in¬ 
vestments any Uxify in dealing 
with the problems peculiar to ir¬ 
rigated areas is totally ui^usti- 
fied. Integrated pUnt nutrient, 
pest and disease management, 
proper water use and balanced 
use of fertilisers can overcome the 
problems of yield stagnation. 

Irrigated ecosystems are be¬ 
coming cesspools of atmospheric 
pollution due to increased use of 
inputs such as pesticides and far- 
filizers. There is a global aware¬ 
ness of the impact of intensive ag¬ 
riculture on the ecosysteni. This is 
yet another area where our young 
and aspiring graduates have to 


be seiteitized. Euteoirfucation (rf 
water bodies, gli^l warming 
and green house eSect, ozone de- 
^etW pettici^ pdlutiaB and 
flieir entry mto the food chain are 
flietevenl prcrfilems afiseting in¬ 
tensive agriculture. In flie years 
to come, due to environmental ac¬ 
tivism these ^oUems will be get¬ 
ting tocreaaingly highlighted. En- 
vironinental Impact Assessment 
fta Agneu/turaf Development 
Projects will become an essential 
cosnpmienl of the prefect prc^ios- 
al a^ appraisal. The human re¬ 
source whkh can undertake fliis 
job is very much in short supply. 
The State Agricultural Universi¬ 
ties do have the responsibility to 
train flie needed manpower to 
tackle these problems. 

Ttanste of Tedwology 

The State Agricultural Uni¬ 
versities, the network, of ICAR 
Research institutes, all India Co¬ 
ordinated Research Projects and 
the International Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institutes are generating 
technologies with the avowed in¬ 
tention of helping the farmer 
However, as far as technology 
transfer is concerned there is a lot 
more to be done. A large compo¬ 
nent of activities related to agri¬ 
culture, horticulture, fisheries, 
animal husbandry and post-har- 
rert handJing ajtd markaijig at 
the individual farm level is han¬ 
dled by farm women. Unfortu¬ 
nately most of the initiatives 
aimed attechnology transfer have 
so far igiKued this vital aspect. 
Similarly rural youths are better 
equipped to appreciate the value 
of inqiroved technologies. In all 
future efftets die fium wtunen and 
rural youflt should be specifically 
targeted to a assimilate and dis¬ 
seminate techneriogies. Field test¬ 
ily of technologies is essmtial to 
fine tune them for prrenoting their 
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(Active aik>ptiai. A« pointed out 
eariier Paiticipatorjr Rural Ap- 
praiaal with active involvement 
fotmen to generate and test 
technologies in the field is essen¬ 
tial. 

A particularly disheartening 
feature of Agricultural Education 
System in the country is the un¬ 
willingness of the graduates and 
postgraduates trained inSAUs, to 
move to villages and tribal areas. 

A large number of than search 
for employment in urban, semi- 
urban areas. Are we training stu¬ 
dents to ignore rural life and 
needs is often a question which 
bothers me as the Head of one of 
the largest SAUs of the country. 
What should we do to correct this 
situation? The ultimate solution 
may lie in making rural life as 
convenient as urban life if iu>t as 
comfortable. There are several 
factors which make rural life less 
convenient. Access to health care, 
sanitation, education, entertain¬ 
ment and communication are 
some of the factors which have 
continued to widen rural and ur¬ 
ban life. Unless rural industrial¬ 
ization based on the local 
strengths and assets is promoted, 
the concept of rural development 
and transformation will continue 
to remain elusive. This problem is 
particularly serious in the less en¬ 
dowed rainfed and dryland ar¬ 
eas. There is also a need to re¬ 
orient the Agricultural Education 
System to enable students to ap¬ 
preciate rural life and problems. 
In this direction our University 
has introduced the Rural Agricul¬ 
tural Work Experience Pro¬ 
gramme. But a lot more needs to 
be done in this direction. 

Ftw^HarvcBt Technology, 
Maikstiiig and Bxpoita 

Very little of farm produce is 
processed for conversion to value 
added products. With respect to 


perishables such as fruits and 
vegetables, less than 2 per cent of 
the produce is processed after 
harvest. Therefore, a large vol¬ 
ume of the produce is wasted due 
to spoilage or sold without pro¬ 
cessing or value addition. In de¬ 
veloped countries more than 90 
per cent of the farm and aquatic 
produce are subjected to post har¬ 
vest processing and product de¬ 
velopment. This also generates lot 
of employment and prosperity. 

Many types of agricultural 
produce can be processed and 
converted to value added prod¬ 
ucts at the village level itself. But 
this aspect has been largely ig¬ 
nored. Micro level plaruiing has 
to be undertaken to identify areas 
which have a potential for pro¬ 
duction and processing of agro- 
based products either for dornes- 
tic consumption or for exports. 
Such captive areas should be de¬ 
veloped as specific processing 
and export promotion zones, for¬ 
tunately in Maharashtra this 
pragmatic thinking has already 
takm in most of the minds of ad¬ 
ministrators and farmers alike 
which is because of the strong his¬ 
tory of a successful cooperative 
movement in the Stale. Grapes are 
processed for exports now in 
Maharashtra which has emerged 
as the largest exporter of grapes. 
In citrus and other fruits like 
pomegranate, sapota, mai»go, 
berries etc, also this change 
should come. Even though cirtus 
marketing and processing indus¬ 
try has been fairly well organised 
to meet the domestic needs much 
more can be d«ie to promote the 
export of the produce. But for do¬ 
ing this the competition from sev¬ 
eral countries have to be taken 
into consideration. Similarly 
mango processing and marketing 
has to be well organised which 


calls for coordination amcmg sev¬ 
eral agencies. Maharashtra has 
emerged already as a major ex¬ 
porter of this fruit but there is still 
a lot of potential which remains 
to be exploited. 

With respect to exports, there 

is a need to do a lot of rethinking 

and introspection. Do we really 
have the necessary human re¬ 
source and infrastructure to ctan- 
pete in the international markets? 
Some smaller countries such as 
Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Israel and Philippines have suc¬ 
ceeded in exporting sizeable 
quantities of different agricultu¬ 
ral produce because of a lot of 
careful micro level planning for 
identifying specific zones and in¬ 
frastructure development has 
gone into the effort. Therefore, for 
promotion of agro exports short 
and ItrBg tenn pcficies have to be 
pursued. For example, we can im¬ 
mediately export from the coun¬ 
try scented and non-scented rice, 
wheat and such other commodi¬ 
ties provided landing and ship¬ 
ping problems are attended to. 
But for the export of perishables 
including floricvdture products, a 
lot of careful micro level plan¬ 
ning, infrastructure development 
and coordination among different 
agencies is essential. The human 
resource needed also has to be 
trained, a responsibility which 
the SAUs have to own. 

Population Pressures and 
Agricultural Devdopanent 

A daunting problem which 
the country faces is the ct^ious- 
ness of population explosion, 
which was 84 crores in 1991 and 
is expected to cross 100 crores by 
the year 2000 AD. Another 25 
crores will be added in the next 
decade by 2010. The thread of 
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feeding 144 crores lorans large by 
2030 India which by 2050 over¬ 
takes China is expixted to have 
the dubious distribution of be¬ 
coming the most populous cotm- 
try in the world, l^atevor devel¬ 
opment and progress is achieved 
by the country is automatically 
nullified by theimcontrcdled pop¬ 
ulation explosion. But the alloca¬ 
tions made towards population 
contitd do not at all commensu¬ 
rate with the magnitude of the 
problem. Unless the level of pop¬ 
ulation growth is brought down 
to manageable limits of less than 
1.5 per cent from the current level 
of 2.15 per cent there is no salva¬ 
tion for the country. The phenom¬ 
enal progress in the field of agri¬ 
culture and industrial develop¬ 
ment which the country has been 
able to achieve since its indepen¬ 
dence has been drowned in the 
maze of population explosion. 
The per capita avaifabiltty of es¬ 
sential requirements of the p<^u- 
lation caimot be expected to be 
maintained even at the current 
level unless drastic steps are ini¬ 
tiated for population control. 
Food production targets cannot be 
enhanced continuously to feed the 
increasing millions because the 
carrying capacity of the ecosys¬ 
tem has already ben subjected to 
severe stress. The dangerous 
prospect of millicuis erf men, wom¬ 
en and children going to bed hun¬ 
gry cannot be prevented by advo¬ 
cating increased production of 
food as there is a limit to the bio¬ 
logical capacity of natural re¬ 
sources. I plead for a serious de¬ 
bate on this issue and for enforc¬ 
ing laws to prevent any further 
population explosion. This is in 
the realm of our pcdicy makers 
and if there is a political wiU 
scunelhing can be deme in this re¬ 
gard. Mere posing trftiie threat of 
pc^mlatum explosicui from public 
platfortTK will not hdp to correct 


the situaHcm. Bold initiatives are 
needed across the length and 
breadth of the country, irrespec¬ 
tive erf caste or community, to 
tackle this most serious problem 
confitmting the cfMUitry. 

IKIPS and its Srievance to 
Indian Agrlciiltine 

The country has accepted to 
fall in line with theDnnkds' pro¬ 
posals on Trade Rdated Intellec¬ 
tual Pir^rerty Rights. This policy 
initiative calls for majm^ changes 
in the intellectual Property Rights 
la ws as related to Agriculture. As 
of now Indian law docs not 
recognise any form of Intellectual 
Pre^jerty Rights. The Indian Pab 
enlB Act of 1970 excludes IPR 
from its realm. These provisions 
of the Patents Act are in conformi¬ 
ty with the laws of most other 
countries. Even in advanced 
countries like USA no patent 
rights were awarded for a plant 
variety till 1985 and in Europe 
such patents were not recognisd 
till 1989. However, USA and Eu¬ 
ropean countries had adopted a 
form of Laws to protect intellec¬ 
tual Property Rights by having 
what is known as the Plant Breed¬ 
ers Rights. In India we do not 
have any Plant Breeders Rights 
act oucted. The several plant va¬ 
rieties and hybrids which were 
evolved and which made it possi¬ 
ble for the country to have the 
Green Revolution are all unpro¬ 
tected. But the Dunkels' Propos¬ 
als do not give the Menrfser Coun¬ 
tries the option to stay out of the 
domain of patenting of some 
products and processes. Exclu¬ 
sion from patenting laws are re¬ 
lated to moral order, surgical 
methods, etc. Therefore, some 
form of IPR has to be introduced 
by enacting laws in our country to 
recognise Rant Breeder's Ri^ts, 
patenting of migro-organisms and 
microbicrfogkal proce»es whidi 


have tile capacity to enhance tiie 
productivity <rf crops and aid- 
mala. The toimers who are the 
princ^l agents of preservation 
of gompla^ have, however, tiie 
ri^ to save seed which is an in¬ 
tegral part erf the InternatioiuU 
Union of the Protection erf New 
Varietiesof Plants (UPOV). There 
is an (^initm that introduction <rf 
Plant Breecte' Rights in the coun¬ 
try will slow down tiie evolution 
of new varieties and thus their 
adaption by the fiumers. Howev¬ 
er, it is essential that to prcrfect the 
rights of the scientists who are in- 
vNved in the breeding of new va¬ 
rieties and biotechnologies it is 
preferable to oiact appropriate 
legislation. Otherwise the coun¬ 
try will be at a disadvantage in 
the international scene if such 
technerfogies are patented else¬ 
where. 

CansaUdation of Land 
Holdings 

Marginal small and semi me- 
dium land holding constitute 
more than 90 per cent of the total 
holdings in the country. The num¬ 
ber of such holdings are increas¬ 
ing gradually due to sub-division 
and fragmentation. This is not a 
very encouraging trend. Bold 
steps are needed to stop further 
sub-division and fragmentation 
and to consolidate the small, 
marginal and semi-medium land 
holdings. Smaller land holdings 
are uneconmnical to cultivate, as 
also the voy large ones. The land 
holdings should be kept within 
permissible limits for economical¬ 
ly cxpicrfting the resources. Coc^ 
erative farming is a way out to 
ccHistrfidate land headings for the 
purpose of cultivation. Even 
though idea is a^^liag, it may 
be utt^ian to punue in the Indian 
context because of tile deep senti¬ 
mental attachment to land by in¬ 
dividual fanners. But some way 
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lias to be found to or^nise farm¬ 
ers to procure inputs and services 
for cukivating their land and for 
the marketing of dteir produce. 
This wiB reduce the burden of in¬ 
dividual farmers. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress 
that the chaltenges to be faced by 
the young men and women who 
have earned their degrees and are 
passing out of the portals of this 
University are formidable. A ho¬ 
listic approach is needed to de¬ 
velop Agriculture, Animal Hus¬ 
bandry, Horticulture, Fisheries 
and allied sectors of the economy 
to bring prosperity to the rural 
masses. The predictions of 
Padwick brothers and Paul 
Ehrlich of impending famines 
and deaths may have been proved 
wrong now but can we do the 
same when we move from the 
20th to 21st Century? Can we dis¬ 
prove Malthus? The recent pre¬ 
dictions of the International Food 
Policy Research Institute are that 
the country will face serious food 
shortage by the year 2030. To pre¬ 
vent this cata.strophe from hap¬ 
pening we should have commit¬ 
ment, National pride and spirit to 
work hard. There is no need for 
different regions of the country to 
produce all the requirements like 
food grains, oilseeds, sugar, cot¬ 
ton, fruits or vegetables. The 
strengths, weaknesses, opportu¬ 
nities and threats of each of 
agroclimate regions of the coun¬ 
try have to be wOTked out careful¬ 
ly and proper micro level plan¬ 
ning exercise has to be undertak¬ 
en to promote specific cropping 
and farming systems in the differ¬ 
ent zones based on their relative 
strengths and weaknesses. A Icrt 
needs to be done on these aspects. 
Marketing infrastructure has to 
be improved to enable farmers to 
have access to commodity mar¬ 
kets. Otherwise a lion's share of 


the profits will continue to accu¬ 
mulate in the pockets of middle 
men and commission agents. 

With respect to Maharashtra, 
12 districts have been identified 
as Drought Prone and any further 
investment on agriculture and 
Rural Development should go to 
these regions. Improvement of ir¬ 
rigation, soil and water conserva¬ 
tion, private sector participation 
in Horticulture and Post Harvest 
Processing and increased empha¬ 
sis on agricultural research and 
of prosperity. 


cultivated plant species still re¬ 
main untapped. The success of 
green revolution was achieved on 
a less stronger infrastructure. The 
ecological diversity, broad genet¬ 
ic resource available, the huge 
and well developed national ag¬ 
ricultural research system and 
excellent human resource, that is 
available should enable the coun¬ 
try to perform well in agriculture 
and allied sectors in future, bely¬ 
ing the prophets of doom. I am 
optimistic that the country will 
emerge as a strong nation because 
its foundations for agriculture are 
well laid and sustained over the 


years. The country is crystalliz¬ 
ing its priorities for agricultural 
development in a policy docu¬ 
ment. The policies once imple¬ 
mented and supported should en¬ 
able the country to achieve all 
round development. 


SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
INDIRA GANDHI NATIONAL OPEN UNIVERSITY 


Invites applications from Computer organisations 
specialising in Wide Area computer networking 
and connectivity with multiple locations. 

The School is planning lo offer shortly management 
programmes backed by technology aided delivery systoms. Local 
Resource Centres are to be established for the delivery of the 
programme all over the country. 

The School is looking for computer connectivity with all foese 
local resource centres such that it is possible to download library 
material and other data from the headquarters at Delhi to the 
resource centre and vice-versa. The School requires the commis¬ 
sioning and Installation ot this network and connectivity between 
Delhi (HQ) and the local resource centres country wide to be 
finalised by April 1997. 

Organisations having such capabilities in both software and 
hardware terms may send their details to the Director, SOWS, 
IGNOU Maidan Garhi, New Delhi-110068, Ph:6853410, 6865923 
10 5933, Ext.1109, Fax:6960863, 6857062 E-mail:ignou@giasdlol. 
vsni.net.in with full details within 15 days of the appearance ot this 
advertisement. _— 



( Wish to stress my friends 
that the basic priorities of plan¬ 
ning in the agriculture and allied 
sectors are neither illusory nor 
ncin-attainable. The biodiversity 
available in the country is vast 
and cenetic potential of several 
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15.1 

16.3 

16.7 

18 2 

Btaaan 

37.3 

29.0 

36.7 

37.2 

43.8 

52.2 

India 

19.7 

18.1 

17.4 

17.7 

17.2 

16.8 

Makfives 

53.6 

63.4 

60.6 

55.9 

41.8 


Nepri 

19.0 

19.6 

17.7 

18.0 

16.8 

17.5 

Paid^n 

25.9 

25.6 

26.5 

26.2 

24.1 

24.2 

SriLaka 

28.0 

29.5 

27.2 

27.2 

27.2 

28.8 


Semte: Amm Development Outlook 1996 & 1997, Asian Devdopmeot Bank 1996. 
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NDICATORS : SAARC Countries - IV 


Total Revenue (per cent of gdp) 



1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

South Alia 

Bangladarii 

*.9 

9.1 

10.4 

11.1 

11.3 

11.6 

Bfaoiai 

19.0 

18 1 

18.2 

22.2 

18.9 

19.2 

Itxtig 

17.5 

170 

15.6 

16.3 

16.5 

15.3 

Maldives 

36.1 

36.7 

36.3 

33.6 

30.5 


Nepal 

9.0 

8.9 

9.0 

8.8 

9.8 

11.1 

Pakistan 

18.6 

16.1 

19.1 

18.2 

18.7 

18.2 

Sri Lanka 

20.9 

20.6 

20.3 

19.7 

19.0 

20,8 


Overall Budget Surplus/Deficit of Central Government 

(per cent of GDP) 

19»0 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


South Asia 


Bangladesh 

-7.4 

Bhutan 

-7.8 

India 

-8.3 

Maldives 

-114 

Nepal 

-10.0 

Pakistan 

-6 5 

Sri Lanka 

-9 7 


GDP Growth 


-6,5 

-4.7 

-5.4 

-5.5 

-6,5 

165 

6.2 

19.2 

26.2 

29.5 

-5.9 

-5.7 

-7.5 

-6.5 

-5.3 

-13.3 

-16.8 

-16.1 

-6.6 

-10.9 

-10.7 

-8.6 

-9,2 

-7.0 

-6.5 

-8.7 

-7.4 

-8.0 

-5.4 

-6.0 

-11.7 

-7.4 

-8.4 

-10.0 

-9.5 



0 


2 * 

1995 El 1996 □1997 


(Conduded} 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Indian Contribution to Mathematics 


“The idea orf expressing alt 
quantities by nine figures where¬ 
by is imparted to them both an 
absolute value and one by posi¬ 
tion is so simple and this very 
simplicity is the r^son for our not 
being sufficiently aware how 
much admiration it deserves”,ob- 
served French mathematician 
Laplace. He, in effect, acknowl¬ 
edged that the arithmetic of zero 
was entirely “Hindu contribu¬ 
tion" to the development of irtath- 
ematics. He was speaking at a 
seminar on “The Concept of 
Shunya" in New Delhi. Indian 
numbers formed the basis of what 
were now popularly known as the 
i ntemational figures., spea kers as¬ 
serted. The name “Arabic numer¬ 
als”, they argued was, therefore, 
a misnomer. 

In a key paper, “Shunya in 
speculative thought”, Mr. G.C. 
Pande, Chairman of Allahabad 
Museum, said the Vedic cosmolo¬ 
gy in its attempt to understand 
the source of creation of the uni¬ 
verse, described it as Being, or Sal. 
But an alternative view was that 
creation originated from non-be¬ 
ing or Nihil (asal). The Vedantic 
view derived all multiplicity 
from an origiiul ututy and in this 
process relegated the multiplicity 
erf empirical reality to an illusion¬ 
ary status — mere name and 
form. Thus Shunya, Asal, Avyaha 
and Nirguna vtese cerfinear terms 
which means negate the empiri¬ 
cal reality, he explained. 

In a paper on “Zero in the 
Mathonatica] System of India”, 
Prof. R.C. Gupta, President of the 
Associatimi of Mathematics 
Teachen in India, said literary 


and odier evidence from Buddhist 
and Jaina texts showed that the 
decimal place-value system widr 
zero symbol was already in use in 
India in the beginning of the 
present era, “The decimal place 
value system with zero gave easi¬ 
er methods of cmnputation and 
arithmetical techniques and the 
whole world adopt^ it slowly”, 
he added. 

Dr. B Chaki, scientist at 
NMLRC, Calcutta, in his paper, 
stated that in India, right from the 
Vedic times when a full-fiedged 
decimal numeration had estab- 
lished itself, the spelling out of 
full numbers had been felt as a 
tedium and efforts were made to 
relieve it. The difficulty was felt 
all the more during later ages, es¬ 
pecially when the numbers were 
long and cumbersome to pro¬ 
nounce 

Referring to the practice of 
committing to memory every 
word and expression peculiar to 
the Vedas, Dr. Chaki said it had 
percolated to the other branches 
of literature as well. The evolu¬ 
tion of the word and alphabetical 
numerals was a device to coun¬ 
teract the cumbersomcness and, 
at the same time, enabled one to 
retain long nufubers of twenty 
and thirty digits dipping trom 
memory. 

Mr. A.K. Beg Associate Edi¬ 
tor of the Indian loumal of the 
History of Soence, said that die 
Vedic system of numeration was 
expressed widi the help of a deri- 

stale but after die Sdi CMfU- 
ry, place-value systems became so 
coromon that its reference was not 
needed for numbm expressed in 


work of symbol. “The decimal 
place-value syitem Was so simple 
and novel that it caught the imag¬ 
ination of all classes of pec^le”, 
he pointed out. 

Prof. J.N. Kapur of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
said that “mathematics devel¬ 
oped by constant abstraction and 
generalisation and every general¬ 
isation of mathematics has re¬ 
quired a gfflieralisafion of thecon- 
cept of zero". He added that the 
whole history cf mathematics 
could be regarded as a history of 
man’s effort to come to grips with 
all ramifications of the concept of 
zero and the a.ssociated concepts 
of infinity. 

fn his paper on "A journey 
from the Ponderable to the Im¬ 
ponderable," Mr. R Sathya- 
narayana said, "human con¬ 
sciousness does not seem to be 
structured for direct cognition of 
Shunya. Zero is, however, a unique 
mathematical reality, being both 
number and non-number. It 
marks the transition between the 
positive and the negative and is 
the point from which all existence 
emerges and to which it finally 
retuma. Thus, zerosignifira laten¬ 
cy or potentiality of existence or 
reality. Nature abhors a vacu¬ 
um”. 

The seminar was fnaugurat- 
ed by Dr. S. Varadarjan, Director, 
INSA, TheAcademic Director of 
the IGirfCA, Dr. Kapila Vatsa- 
yayan gave the craiyenor's ad¬ 
dress. Organised by WW Indira 
Gandhi National Coitre for the 
Am OGNCA) and ^teiian Na¬ 
tional Science Academy (INSA), 
the three-my sonttuir was at¬ 
tended by philosophers, schtrfars 
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and adentiata from India and 
abroad. It attmqsted to document 
the many facets of the discovery 
of Skunya in mathematics and as¬ 
tronomy and its ramifications in 
philosophy and the arts. 

New CfHiraea at 
Madras Varsity 

The Madras University is re¬ 
ported to have decided to insti¬ 
tute a Department of Bio-technol¬ 
ogy and the M.Sc. degree pro¬ 
gramme with four semesters (18 
credits including four for labora¬ 
tory work.). 

To keep pace with thetechno- 
iogica) developments, the con¬ 
tents drawn up for the pro¬ 
gramme include subjects such as 
genetic engineering and industri¬ 
al microbiology. The final semes¬ 
ter has Marine Biotechnology and 
Environmental Biotechnology as 
optional subjects, to use fully the 
long coastal belt for studying its 
attendant environmental prob¬ 
lems. 

The university also decided 
to accept the Senate and Syndi¬ 
cate resolution to institute a new 
.M.Sc. Computer Science degree 
programme (Semester System) to 
be offered only by affiliated arts 
and science colleges. 

A new Bachelor of Computer 
Applications programme is to be 
offered by the Institute of Corre¬ 
spondence Education from the 
next academic year (1997-98). A 
Diploma course in Rural Devel¬ 
opment and Management (full¬ 
time and part-time) and a certifi¬ 
cate course in rural development 
and management (full-time) are 
also to be introduced to take ef¬ 
fect from the next academic year. 

Dr. P.K. Ponnuswamy, Vice- 
Chancellor, pointed out that the 
University was also instituting 


new courses such as Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in Painting and Draw¬ 
ing, Bachelor of Fine Arts in Print 
Making, Master of Fine Arts in 
Sculpture and Master of Technol¬ 
ogy in Traditional Architecture 
and M.Sc. in Computer Science. 

Programme on AIDS 
Education 

A four-day training pro¬ 
gramme on AIDS Education for 
the NSS Programme Co-ordi¬ 
nators/Officers of J.P. Universi¬ 
ty, Chapra, B.R.A. Bihar Univer¬ 
sity, Muzaffarpur, L.N.M. Uni¬ 
versity, Darbhanga, ICS.D. San¬ 
skrit University, Darbhanga and 
Vinoba Bhave University, 
Hazaribagh. 

Dr. K.K. Nag, Vic^Chancel- 
lor, welcomed the participants 
and explained the objectives of 
the AIDS Training Programme. 
He also explained NSS activities 
towards social and community 
development and details about 
the AIDS virus. 

Dr. J.K. Dhan, Principal, St. 
Columba’s College, in his presi¬ 
dential address, apprised the par¬ 
ticipants of the evils of AIDS and 
expressed his gratitude to the NSS 
Cell of Vinoba Bhave University 
for organising such type of Train¬ 
ing Programme. 

.Mr K. Vasavan, Asstt. Pro¬ 
gramme Adviser, NSS Regional 
Centre, Patna, exhorted the uni¬ 
versity community to match the 
task of controlling AIDS menace. 

Prof. M.L. Das of St. Col- 
umba's College, in his keynote 
address, spoke on the topic “Tak¬ 
ing the Bull by Homs : National 
Challenges and Commitments — 
Role and Responsibilities of Stu¬ 
dents”. Prof. Das divided his talk 
in four sections. The first section 
dealt with the student power as a 


new social force of incalculable 
significance; the second part ex¬ 
amined the objective of higher 
education and its relationship 
with societal and national devel¬ 
opment; the third part dealt with 
the context of U.T.A. Project & 
other U.G.C., H.R.D. projects in 
demanding students involve¬ 
ments; and the last part dwelt on 
how the student community 
could be effective in building 
awareness among the masses 
with regard to the challenges of 
AIDS in particular and how the 
monitoring of AIDS information 
was to be done with great care 
and caution, keeping in view the 
social morals, ethos and tradition¬ 
al wisdom. 

The topics discussed includ¬ 
ed (i) AIDS and Women; (ii) The 
Sexually Transmitted Diseases & 
AIDS: (iii) AIDS/STD — Its Psy¬ 
chological Impact in Indian Soci¬ 
ety; (iv) The Basic Facts and Mis¬ 
conception regarding AIDS; (v) 
AIDS as a Global Problem; (vi) 
Signs, Symptoms and Prevention 
of AIDS & Drug Abuse; (vii) 
Pathological Aspect of AIDS — 
Symptoms, Tests and Diagnosis; 
(viii) Case Study — The Psychol¬ 
ogy of AIDS Victims; (ix) The 
Medical Truth of AIDS; and 
(x) Role of NSS in AIDS Aware¬ 
ness and Implementation of 
U.T.A. Project. 

Saraswati Sanunan 

The K.K. Birla Foundation 
has instituted four awards in the 
field of literature. These are ; the 
Saraswati Samman (for all Indian 
languages including Hindi and 
Sanskrit for which there are sepa¬ 
rate awards also), the Vyas 
Samman (for Hindi), the Bihari 
Puraskar (for Hindi writers of 
Rajasthan) and the Vachaspati 
Puraskar (for Sanskrit). 

The Saraswati Samman is 
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givoi evoy year to an outstand¬ 
ing literary wca-k written in any 
Indian language mentioned in 
Schedtde Eight of die Omstitu- 
ticat of India by an Indian dtizoi 
durii^ the last 10 years preced- 
ii^ die specified Sarnman year. It 
carries an award irf Rs. 5 lakhs 
and a citation. 

For the 1996 Saraswati 
Sarnman, the Foimdation has se¬ 
lected ^ler^Shor-Anga (Urdu), a 
highly acclaimed work <»i liter¬ 
ary criticism by Shri Shamsur 
Kahman Faniqi. 

The dieoretical and practical 
ideas put forward by Faruqi in 
Sher-t-Shor-Anga have £kr reach¬ 
ing applications on the theory of 
interpretation, die theory of mod¬ 
ernism, inter-textuality, the value 
of historicism as opposed to the 
strength of close textual analysis, 
die validity ot reader response 
and contemporary reception, and 
many other alli^ matters. The 
book is thus a major exercise in 
theoretical, practical, compara- 
tive-hist(Hical aspects <rf criticism 
and a rediscovery of the classical 
poetics in the Indian tradition, it 
is a post-coloiiialist evaluation of 
cimoit critical ideas about classi¬ 
cal poetry in Urdu. 

Bminent Scientist Award 

Dr. T.S.R. Prasada Rao, Di¬ 
rector <rf the Indian Institute of 
Petrcdeum, has been awarded the 
Catalysis Society erf India’s emi- 
neirf scientist award for 1996 for 
his yeoman ccaitributioii to the 
business, sdence and technology 
of catalysis. This award is the 
highest official honour for cataly¬ 
sis scieirfists in die country. 

Dr. Rao has been repres en t- 
ii^ India in die Covneii of imer- 
natumal Association of Catalysis 
Sodetks iiw dm fost six yean and 
was recendy re-elected in Balti- 


inore. United States, iar anodier 
three years. Dr. Rao also has die 
disdnctkai of bdi^ the first Ind¬ 
ian to be selected on the eddorial 
board of "Applied Catalysis”, one 
of the most presdgiotts journals 
on die sul^ect. 

Modenrizing Annvati 
Vanity Idbrury 

Dr. S.T. Deshmukh, Vice- 
Chancdlor, Amravati University, 
declsKd that the university 11- 
brary should be developed and 
modernised on the lines of die lat¬ 
est information technology tech¬ 
niques adopted by modem librar¬ 
ies for storage and retrieval (rf in¬ 
formation generated by the li¬ 
brary for effective cooimunicatkm 
of information to the students, re¬ 
searchers, and die members of the 
teaching staff (rf die University. 
In view of this, the University 


Dr. A.L. Qiaudhary, Chair¬ 
man, Agricultural Scientists Re¬ 
cruitment Board (ASRB) called 
upon educational pcrficy planners 
and tearhers comihunity to make 
the modem educational system 
more relevant to Indian condi¬ 
tions by including in it the tradi¬ 
tional Curulml as also the western 
system of education. He was 
speiddng as Chief Guest st the 
valedictory function of a 3-weefc 
training programme on Produc- 
tirm of Instructional Material for 
Teaching at the Chaudhary 
Qiaran %ngh Haryana Agricul- 
turel University (CCSHAU). He 
said that in the fast developing 
world mote emphasis is laid on 
western system of education. 
Hence to die hannmious and all 
round devek^immit of the young 
genwatioei as also to retain the 
element of Wmtiytl*, it was im- 


conadtuted an expert co mmi ttee 
to make reOGDunendatiotis in this 
regard. 

The co mm itt e e deliberated on 
FttBcdoiia and Objectives of die 
univenity Ubraiy, Present situa- 
tkm, Lilnrary building. Library 
Stafii pattern, Ltoary ^nances, 
Acquiaition Policy to Books & 
Journab, Resource Sharing, De¬ 
partmental Libraria, biforma- 
tian Library Network and Auto¬ 
mation, etc and has reernmnen- 
ded an int^ated library and in¬ 
formation system on modem lines 
by way of setting up modernizing 
University Library at the Campus 
and by instituting a Computer 
network connecting all the librar¬ 
ies in Local Area Network (LAN), 
Regional Network, National Net¬ 
work and also with the interna¬ 
tional data banks and data bases. 


peradve that both systems of edu- 
cation were considered. Dr. 
Chaudhary appealed to the teach¬ 
ers to make their teaching efiec- 
tive by uaing audio-visual aids. 

Prof. J.B, Chowdhury, Vice- 
Chancellor, in his presidential ad- 
dren, said that in die modem ex¬ 
plosion of knowledge, teachers 
had to abreast then^ves with 
die latest technologies. Hence the 
developmoit (rf human resources 
in all educational insdtutitms was 
the need of the day. 

Dr. l.J. Singh, Director, 
AAREM, while welcoming the 
Chief (lUest diadosed that during 
diia perfod the paitidpants wwe 
trained in {H-qianttoi of slides, 
transparencies, vi(to>-film, cha¬ 
rts, posters as atoi script writing 
and cooimuiiicatloii skills. 


News from AgricuUural Universities 

Training Progranune on Instructional Materials 
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Ova- 25 participants from all 
over India attended this training 
programme organised by the 
Academy of Agricultural Re¬ 
search and Education Manage¬ 
ment (AAREM) of CCSHAU, 

Seminar on 
Veterinary Education 

Dr. Raghuvansh Prasad 
Singh, Unicm Minister of State for 
Animal Husbandry and Dairy¬ 
ing, reveaded that during the 9th 
Five Year Flan, 60 thousand arti¬ 
ficial insemination centres would 
be established in the country. He 
was speakittg after iiuugurating 
a 2-day seminar on Veterinary 
education and research at 
Chaudhary Charan Singh 
Haryana Agricultural University 
(CCSHAU) in Hisar recently. 

The Minister said that the 
strides made by the nation in the 
livestock sector, had been gratify¬ 
ing in the past. However, in view 
of the increasing demand there 
was need to improve their pro¬ 
duction and productivity. He said 
presently the per capita availabil¬ 
ity of milk in the country was 
I97gms against the required 
quantity of 220gms as per medi¬ 
cal standards. 

Equating animal husbandry 
with agriculture. Dr. Singh said 
that no nation could flourish ig¬ 
noring its livestock. He said live¬ 
stock was the solution to the prob¬ 
lems like unemployment, malnu- 
triticm and wasteland develop¬ 
ment. So, rralising its impmtsnce 
the coitral government had de¬ 
cided to double the budget for d\is 
sector in the 9th five year plan, he 
said. 

He further revealed that 1 
lakh more dairy co-operatives 
would be set up in die next plan 
in the country. 

The Minister called upon the 
veterinarians to reoriait their re¬ 


searches for meeting the future 
challenges. He also urged that in¬ 
digenous breeds of livestock 
should be conserved and their 
productivity increased. 

Sardar Harminder Singh, 
State Animal Husbandry Minis¬ 
ter, said that Haryana govern¬ 
ment had made provision in the 
9th Five Year Plan to boost live¬ 
stock sector in the state. Steps 
were being initiated to preserve 
the germ plasm of themurrah buf¬ 
faloes and about 10 lakh buffa¬ 
loes of this breed were being ex¬ 
ported to other parts of the coun¬ 
try and abroad, he added. 

Prof. J.B. Chowdhury, Vice- 
Chancellor, CCSHAU, who pre¬ 
sided, said that animal husband¬ 
ry had assumed significance in 
the light of decreasing land hold¬ 
ings due to fast industrialisation 
and urbanisation. In the changing 
scenario the veterinarians could 
play a vital role in developing ru¬ 
ral economy and providing liveli¬ 
hood to the landless labourers, 
small and marginal farmers by 
way of improving the livestock 
and properly guiding the vulner¬ 
able section of the rural populace. 
Prof Chowdhury hoped that the 
events planned by the college for 
the Golden Jubilee Year would 
provide an opportunity of inter¬ 
action among experts and profes- 
sioTuls to work out plans as to 
how livestock could ameliorate 
the poor and rural masses in the 
years ahead. 

Dr. A.L. Chaudhary, Chair¬ 
man, Agricultural Scientists Re¬ 
cruitment Board (ASRB), in his 
address said that to meet the in¬ 
creasing danand of aiumal pro¬ 
duction, it was imperative that 
vetainarians and unemployed 
youth were exposed to self em¬ 
ployment. He demanded intro¬ 
duction of Business Management 
courses and release of adequate 
funds for devdopment of animal 


husbaiulry. Likewise, he said that 
equitable distribution erf the bei»- 
efit of development among all sec¬ 
tions was essential. Speaking on 
establishment and development 
of Veterinary institutions in the 
country he said that over the 
years a strong national agricul¬ 
tural research system had been 
established. 

Programme in Research 
Management 

To make agriculture more 
profitable it was essential that a 
strong linkage be devdoped with 
the industry, said . Mr. V. 
Umashankar, Registrar, Chau¬ 
dhary Charan Singh Haryana Ag¬ 
ricultural University (CCSHAU). 
He said that Indian agriculture 
which had been contributing to 
the tune of 30 per cent to the GNP 
and giving direct or indirect an- 
ployment to about 70 per cent 
population, had not reedved 
much attention, resulting in poor 
profits to the fanners. He was 
speaking as chief guest at the in¬ 
augural function of a faculty de¬ 
velopment programme in re¬ 
search management conducted 
by the Academy of Agricultural 
Research and Education Manage¬ 
ment (AAREM) in Hisar recently. 

Lamenting the poor manage¬ 
ment practices being followed by 
the Indian farmers in ert^ man¬ 
agement and the allied jobs, Mr. 
Umashankar called upon the sci¬ 
entists to educate the formers in 
this regard. He urged them to 
form management teaching as 
part of the extension education 
programmes conceived for the 
traiitings of the formers. 

Dr. V.P. Singh, Director of 
Research, CCSHAU, revealed 
that the course had been designed 
to acquaint the researchers with 
the gateral agricultural scenario 
and to expose them to the con¬ 
cepts of agricultural research 
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Maiugeinent of 
Pit^lenatic Soib 

Akola Chapter oflodiaii Sod' 
ety of Soil Science recently 
organised a State Levd Seasunar 
on Manageanent of Pioblematit' 
Soils at Dr. Panjabrao Krishi 
Vidyapeeth, Akola. Inaugurating 
the s^ninar Dr. M. Vdayuthanv 
Director, National Bureau of Soil 
Survey and Land Use Planning/ 
Nagpur, explained the various 
problems of soils and the need (of 
their management in obtaining 
sustainable agricultural produc' 
tion. Dr. G.M. Bharad, Vice-Chan' 
ceUor, who presided, explained 
the utility of soil maps which hc 
received on the occasion and sug' 
gested that soil mapping on mi' 
cro levd was essential as there 


were wide variatimis in sral prop¬ 
erties from field to field. He 
stressed the need to adt^ttion of 
waterahed approach to ctmser- 
vation and management of natu¬ 
ral resources. 


We Cangntulate .... 

1. Lt. Gen. O.P. Kaushlk 
(Retd.) who haa been ■ppelnted 
Vice-Chancellor of Maharshi 
Dayanand Unfeosily, Riditak. 

2. Dr. M.l»Raitgst. whohas 
been appointed Vice-Chancel- 
to of Kumkahetra Univeralty, 
Knmkahetm. 

3. Dr. S.B. Sii^i, 'who has 
been appointed Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of G.B. Paid Univeraity of 
Agriculture and Technology, 
Pantnagar. 


JVews from UGC _ 

Countr3rwide Classroom Programme 


prtqects. They would also be fa¬ 
miliarized with theai^lication erf 
project inanagsn«it techniques 
in the changing farming syston. 

The Director of AAREM, Dr. 
LJ. Singh said that since its estab¬ 
lishment about 25 memths ago, the 
academy had trained over four 
hundred scientists in educatiem 
and research maiugement. 

Plant Genetic Centre 

Union Agriculture Minister, 
Mr. Chaturanan Mishra called 
uptm farm scientists to keep abr¬ 
east of latest develcpmoits on the 
research front to face the stiff in- 
temational ccunpetiticaiand assu¬ 
red them that the government 
would provide necessary funds. 
He was inaugurating die new re¬ 
gional research station complex 
of National Bureau of Plant Ge¬ 
netic Research Resources 
(NBFGR) in Hyderabad recently. 
He said farm scientists had a big 
role to play as it had been estim¬ 
ated that nearly 60 per cent of the 
global trade in the next two de¬ 
cades would be related to genetic 
engineering and bio-technology. 

“India looks to agricultural 
scientists to see fiuit in research 
matters, we don’t lag behind,” he 
said and added that his ministry 
had recently constituted two com¬ 
mittees for upgrading the agricul¬ 
tural education and making agri¬ 
cultural research on par with 
world standards. 

The Director-General of Ind¬ 
ian Council cd Agricultural Re¬ 
search QCAR) Dr. R.S. Paroda, 
said that India had been identi¬ 
fied as cme <A eight mega gene 
centres in the world and its gene 
bank was one of three largest gene 
banks. He said the regional sta¬ 
tion would ccdlect, evaluate aiul 
conserve genetic diversity in 
southern region. 


Between 15th and 22lb 
March, 1997 the following ached' 
ule of telecast on higher educa- 
tion through INSAT-ID under thr 
auspices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

1st Trunamiaaiim 
6.00 aon. Id 7.00 aan 

15.3.97 

"Sun, Garth, ^>ace, Environ¬ 
ment -11: Sun and its 
Carona" 

The Indian Public Services 
Craiunissioas; Their R<de 
and Functions'' 

"Seaweeds’ 

16.3.97 

"The Good Doctor-r 


'Odisai: The Art of 
Expression ■ U Abhinaya* 

18.3.97 

"Electromagnetism-IT 
"Bridging the Calorie Gap; 
Weaning Foods" 

"Energy Flow-U" 

20.3.97 

"Lithium: A Metal of 21 St Cen¬ 
tury" 

"Coal-l: The Captive Sun" 
"Film Appreciation: Film 
Criticism" 

22.3.97 

"A Date with Maths-J" ■ 

"Lost Childhood" 

"Neon; A Miraculous Tree" 
Ilnd Tranamiaatoi 
IdX) pan. to 2.00 pan. 

13.3.97 

"Estimating Predator and 
Pr^ Pi^ulaticuis’ 
"Undaistanding Cinana-VUE 
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Sound-IU: Music" 

"Cataract" 

U3.97 

No Telecast 

173.97 

"Mangrove; Bio-diversity 
Spectrum" 

"Question Time” 

"Continental Drift" 

15.3.97 

"Ocular Leptospirosis" 
"Corrosion in Industries: 
Causes and Control-I" 
"Special Education for 
Disabled" 

19.3.97 

"The Art of Screen Printing" 
"Qutab Shahi Architecture" 
"Cousins and Distant 
Cousins-I" 

203.97 


The 18th Conference of the In¬ 
ternational Council for Open and 
Distance Education (ICDE) will 
beheld at The Pennsylvania State 
University on 2-6 June, 1997. The 
theme of the Conference is — The 
New Learning Environment ; A 
Global Perspective. 

The ConfereiKre will explore 
the challenges and opportunities 
facing the global education com¬ 
munity in this new environment. 
It will foots on die following dai¬ 
ly themes : (i)TheChanging Tech¬ 
nology Environment; (ii) The 
New Educational Paradigm; (iii) 
Technology, Education, and Sus¬ 
tainable Development; and (iv) 
Opportunities for International 
Cooperation. 

During discussion sessions, 
these themes will be examined 


Version" 

"Literature in Society 
Renaissance-V: A Conserva¬ 
tion" 

"Sight" 

21.3.97 

"Give me a chance" 
"Elements of Non-Linear 
Mechanics" 

"Mesembs: The Flowering 
Pebbles" 

22.3.97 

"Understanding Cinema-IX: 
Colour" 

Hindi Telecast 

RTd; 6.00^ 6.30 cR; 

17.3.97 

19.3.97 
"ci?ira -2- 

21.3.97 


within the context of the follow¬ 
ing interest areas : Primary 
Through Secondary School Ap¬ 
plications; Technology Applica¬ 
tions and Emerging Technologies; 
Research and Evaluation in Dis¬ 
tance and Open Learning; Dis¬ 
tance Education in Developing 
Countries; Organizational Issues; 
faculty. Infrastructure, Institu¬ 
tional, and Regulatory Policies; 
Pedagogical Issues; Promotion 
and Marketing Strategies; Part¬ 
nerships and Alliances; Work¬ 
place Training and Education; 
and Student/Leamer Support. 

Further details can be had 
from the ICDE Conference Secre¬ 
tariat, The Pennsylvania State 
University, 225 Penn State Con¬ 
ference Center Hotel, University 
Park PA 16802-7002, USA. 


COL-ACUTie U^in 
Distance Education 

The Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (ACU) and 
Commonwealth of Learning 
(COL) intend to cooperate on of¬ 
fering several programmes for the 
benefit of Commonwealth higher 
education institutions. 

Discussions are underway 
that would involve COL develop¬ 
ing and co-ordinating orientation 
and training activities designed 
for CEOs and key staff of ACU 
member institutions that are con¬ 
ventional in nature but may be 
moving toward a dual-mode 
structure. COL would draw on its 
extensive experience in the Eeld 
to provide a training framework 
that would address key issues 
such as ; designing and develop¬ 
ing distance education courses; 
using and integrating media in 
distance education; and planning 
and managing distance educa¬ 
tion. 

COL and the ACU’s Com¬ 
monwealth Higher Education 
Management Service (CHEMS) 
ha ve also agreed to collaborate on 
the development of a study of 
quality assurance practices in se¬ 
lected Commonwealth countries 
as a companion to the CHEMS 
publication. The Real World of Per¬ 
formance Indicators: A review of their 
use in selected Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries. The new study would in¬ 
clude Australia, Hong Kong, In¬ 
dia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom and should be pub¬ 
lished by mid-1997. 

COL has also agreed to col¬ 
laborate with CHEMS on promot¬ 
ing the use of performance indi¬ 
cators by Commonwealth univer¬ 
sities and on the deveh^ment of 
distance education training ma¬ 
terials for university administra¬ 
tors. 


"Kahankarr Ahankar, Abridge 


"M'lyqrw' 


News from Abroad 


ICDE World Conference 
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BOOKREVIEW 


Information Management in Media Centra 
B.S.fngaiB* 

K.L. Shsnu. CviieatlafonutloBlleltieval—kiaBnal (or Media 
Fenons. DdU, Amar Prakaahan. Pp. 202. Price Ka. 200A. 


With the exponential growth 
in the literature and increase in 
the number oi newspapers, mag¬ 
azines, professional journals, 
pamphlets and books, the field of 
information management has 
wittkessed tremendous changes in 
the last decade. The media estab¬ 
lishments like newspapers, news 
agoicies, publishing houses and 
tdevision coitres have also de¬ 
veloped rapidly due to the a ware¬ 
ness of the masses and file impact 
trf dectronic media. Particularly, 
the computer has changed the en¬ 
tire concept of information man¬ 
agement. But the basic problems 
of management of library en¬ 
gaged in news preparation and 
dissemination remain challeng- 
ing. The present book entitled Cur¬ 
rent h^ormmtvm RrtritMl : A Many- 
yl for Media Persoits is a unique 
contribution in the field of media 
libraries. 

The role of the media library 
is oitirely difiernt from other ac¬ 
ademic Ubraries in the seise that 
it allows limited access to the 
readen and unlike universi^ li¬ 
braries it does not hesitate in pro' 
viding the required informatum 
inphysical form tothereade. The 
coBcoft and usefulness of media 


’gpuler and Head, Department of 
Lirarp and htfomatbrn Saenee, 
MsUwnW Outiirvali Nmitmal Uni- 
vertttp of fotmuUam, Bhopid-462 016. 


library has been widdy discussed 
in the beginning of the book. 
Times of India (TOI), New Delhi 
office has been takmt as a case 
study for providing the informa¬ 
tion techniques applied in the 
media library. TOI New Delhi 
edition came into being in 1950 
and from then onwards, started 
the development of the library 
which has become the best media 
library in the capital dty of India. 

Librarian has been classified 
as Journalist by the wage board 
and it is with fiiis spirit that the 
media library remains part and 
pared of die newspaper establish¬ 
ment. This bodt gives detailed ac¬ 
count of the expectations, duties, 
norms, ethics and ultimately the 
functions at the media library. 

A press library is always dif¬ 
ferent in its collection of books, 
choice of books, services, rules 
and regulations, timings for even¬ 
ing and closing, holidays and in 
other respects, in its organization, 
the book deals with principles of 
media library organisation, keyr¬ 
ing in view the fundamental laws 
of library science. For this, the au¬ 
thor has quoted best library pro¬ 
fessionals in die world working 
in the media libraries of New 
York Times, The Times (London), 
International Herald Tribune, etc. 
Widi these cmnmaits, the book 


has become an audientic contri¬ 
bution. 

Budgeting, building and 
equipment are yet another good 
approach of die treatise. Special 
type of reading tables and otho' 
major equipment ha ve been prop¬ 
erly discussed widi die hrip of 
examples from foreign media li¬ 
braries. 

Photo collection and their 
management specially for retrie¬ 
val, is a very difficult task before 
the librarians. The book covers a 
lot of suggestions for improving 
the photo services. The author 
could not devise any special 
scheme for the photo collection 
which is also a demand of the 
time. Another important feature 
of the bo(A is the theme of auto¬ 
mation. Microfilming technique 
has proved to be the best space 
saving device. Theauthorhas dis¬ 
cussed all major aspects for plan¬ 
ning and establishing a micro¬ 
filming unit in the media library 
specially for newspapers. The 
Times of India library has this fa¬ 
cility. 

In all there are diirteen chap- 
tss, namely. Library in the fourth 
estate. Press library organiaatiai 
— authority and personnel, Bud- 
getii^ a press library. Press li¬ 
brary—building and equipment. 
Press library administration. 
Press dippings—retrieval of cur¬ 
rent information. Information ser¬ 
vices in a fuess library. Indexing 
the news. Newspaper library ac- 
quisitkai, Reference boida and re¬ 
ports, News photo files, Mkro- 
filmtng newspapers, and Press li- 
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br«ry — automatioa and mod- 
emizatiAi. Besides these chap- 

the thesaurus and ciassifi^ 
list are also added chapters. 

The author has also discussed 
Optical Storage and Retrieval 
(OSAR), paperless library, and 
standards for improving library 
services. The book undoubtly fills 
die gap of a manual needed spe¬ 
cially for the media persons. The 
working journalists, newspaper 
odices and other media managers 
can start storage and retrieval of 
their collections. The book is 
priced at Rs. 200/- which is justi¬ 
fied by the contents and the theme 
of the book. The book is bound to 
be a trend setter in the field of 
media libraries. 

Press clippings are the back¬ 
bone of the newspaper library. 
The author has rightly assumed 
that there is no book or any guid¬ 
ing manual for the maiugement 
of clippings. Nor is there any 
scheme for the classification of the 
collected clippings. The book has 
dealt with this problem with 
enough experience at the author's 
comirtand. A scheme of classifica¬ 
tion based on pure notations has 
also been devised by the author 
under the chapter Thesaurus. In 
fact the thesaurus is theessence of 
this book. More than three thou¬ 
sand indexing terms have been 
prop«1y classified with the new¬ 
ly devised scheme. These terms 
have been further listed in the 
classified order. The indexing 
toms are in alphabetical order 
while the classified list is ar¬ 
ranged without any order in the 
indexing terms. It would have 
been betto' if in the classified list, 
tbenotaticms could have been put 
first and fcdlowed by the terms 
these notations represent. 



SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
INDIRA GANDHI NATIONAL OPEN UNIVERSITY 


INmeS MANAGEMENT INSTITUTES TO BECOME 
PARTNERS IN ADVANCED LEARNING SYSTEM (PALS) 

School of Management Studies (SOWS), IGNOU invites offers from 
Management Institutions, Training Institutes and organisation for establish¬ 
ing Partnersh^s in Advanced Learning Systems. School of Management 
Studies (SOMS) has started continuing education programnne for Working 
Managers at all levels, which are offered as short term capsule programmes. 
These programmes would be offered through a network of Partners in 
I Advanced Learning Systems, using technology aided delivery system. 

The schod will be offering 20 different capsules of nrranagement 
courses with relatively relaxed entry qualjficalions (without entrance te^). 
Each buift around one specific functional specialisation. The target partici¬ 
pants would be working Managers/Executives. The credits earned by com¬ 
pleting these capsules can also be transferred towards earning an MBA 
degree. Complete counselling support for these programmes will be provid¬ 
ed through interactive teleconferencing network by School of Management 
Studies. 

The PALS would act as local resource centres for the School of 
Management Studies for the above programmes and enrol learners in that 
area. They are expected to provide the complete services of admission, 
organising for teleconference sessions, conduct to examination, etc. The 
specifics of the resources to be provided by the PALS would include: 

• Faculty resources to act as facilftators/mentors for SOMS students 

• Physical infrastructure for accommodating SOMS students 

• Teleconference receive site infrastructure: 

a. Dish antena for receiving teleconferencing session 

b. E-mail 

c. Adequate computer hardware facilities for connectivity 

SOMS offers the following facilities to its prospective partners for 
participating in the networked learning programme: 

' Complete computer connectivity through server with the project 
office at SAMS, IGNOU 

• EI«rtronic library access through data transfer rrtechanism (full text 
articles from 500 + management journals, to be updated six month¬ 
ly)- 

• Intemet/lndonet connectivity 

• Self instructional material aided with learner and instructor’s manu¬ 
als. along with audio and video materials associated with^apsules 

' CofT^lete promotional effort for the programme through mass me¬ 
dia 

• Faculty development effort for the faculty at PALS 

• On-lme admission and examination 

• 40% fee sharing with PALS 

The interested management institutions may write with full details 
abcwt the institute and the infrastructure available with them to: The Direc¬ 
tor SOMS fGNOU, Maidan Qarhi, New £>elhf-110068, Ph;685341d, 
68^923to 5932, Ext.1109. Fax:6960863, E-maitignouOgiasdlol.vsnl.neLm 
within one month of appearance of this advertisemenL_ 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A HM af dtctonl ttCMt Kcc^ctf kj MIm IMvcnMe* 


HUKANlinS 

ftiftoiopliy 

1. Anil Kusur. Bknratiyn cUatna 4Mla akaanvTUd : 

Viih—hnah Ti^orc, Gnadhi tvua Ntfiru ki ^****** fat 
pniprrtiiliyn «Mia : Bk tnlimiBMk €«Mft ■■B»titrttnta>iV 
mdhyynL BHU. PiofRRPtndey^HMctDtpartmentaf PhOo*- 
opitjr *Dd Bmmxm Hiadu Unh«ni^, VnfBfiMi. 

2. Choubey, Om Pnkuh. Spinasn fa* dmbna liilM Gmh 
mda nfaa^Tfd : Efa talnanlaafa ndhynymi. BHl/. Dr K P 
Mishn, Leciarer^ De^Ttment of Philoso{d)y, Bamtm Hindti Uni* 
vcnlty, VajMinsi. 

3. Das, KaushaJ Kishor. foafamadwait far pariprtkalijra 
BMto Vlgyaavad ka anaahaalan BHU. Dr R S Tripalhi. Sr 
Lecturer, Department erf VedicDaishan, Banaras Hindu Universi* 
ty, VaranasL 

4. Durga Kiunah. Sahhyakar Shrl Vaklyaaadi kfbkn, 
Nafar^aa evam Yatri ka aahitya mala rajaitl kta vhradiaaa. 

MiUula. 

$. Gautan. Abna Ram. CkatakaatraabkaaMtyak : 
*iaini rtikttatakaw adhyayaaaaa. BHU. Dr S S SfaaatrL Pnrf, 
Department <rf Vedir Darahan, Banana Hindti Unlveraity, 
Varanasi 

6. Jain. PrabhavatL Swam! S a m a nd i h adra !■ darafaanft 
aandiliMaa. Durgavab. Dr / P ShaUa, Vfae ChanceUar. Rani 
Dmgavati Viahwavidyalaya. Jabalpur. 

7. Kamdar, Pravin C BuabMM eddo tod rtspooni' 

bOity-.Jalnpa n p ec tlTta. D.un )amViahv«Bharatl. DrDaarath 
Stn^ ?tQ( andV4^ Departmem o( Y4Qn*vloVenc« askd 

Peace ^meaidi,>bvVidMaVk«r«xiVntf&Ui,>ft,\AdRan. 

6. Midttu, AthokKumai.6rt»a41 fa agwa\Gtoa»el»%diaT 
danhan: Ek m— iahatmak adkyuyaa. BHU. Dr M R Mehta. 

9. Nandi, Amita. A atmly erf pkUoao^dcal btharkraiim 
wldt apadal referuua Ip Gi&ert SyU, Burdwmn. Dr Cc^ 
Charkdia Khan, Prof, Department of Ptdknophy, Univenity of 
Burdwan, Buidkean. 

10. Prem Saheb. Brnhansntra Sfaankcr Blufliy 
TrM^Ayay* ka lanuntihatwak adkynyu. BHU. Pni $ S 
SiaalrL Department of Vc& Daidtan, Bamraa Hindu Umveni- 
ty, Varm^ 

11. SuK^ Rajeev Kumar. AkaiBH mtimv duAnn : fik 
a am e nlahaf ia k a dli ynyna. RiU. Prof KNMiihra, Department 
<rf RtiLeaqfrfty and Rel^Jon, Banarm Hindu Univaai^, Vamaei. 

12. Sdtgal, Poon^ Saotagra aanhHuti : SampalU Dt 
BndhftkziriiBaskadardMBfaavlaUdkiaaHhdaxfafam^. BHU. 

D A GangmOur^ Lecturer, De partmen t of P1uloao|rfiy, Banaraa 
Hindu UniverBity, Varuiairf. 


13. Sfariv aaUv a, Aefai. fWtartaretter AdtmH Vadaal main 
Cfaattnaya kta mradhama : Vadiaapati Iflakra tram Swaad 
Vidyanmya ka ylthaah aaadartfa mala. Durgavati. Dr D N 
Skukla, Deparhnent of Philoaophy, Rani Durgavati 
Viahuwvkdyalaya. Jabalpur. 

14. ShakU. Rajneeah Kumar. Kaal ka tamidarya aka^ra : 
8k lamaafcahatmak adhyaya*. M4U. Prof R R Pandey, Head, 
Departmeskt of nrfloaofrfiy. Banana Hindu Unlvcraity, Varanasi 

15. Srikhshna, M- Tadwoliigtod world tdrw and cultisra 
dianga. Clwnanla. Prof ? Pramada DevL Dapartment of nrikuo- 
^y, Oantania Umvenity, HydanbadL 

16. Hwari Dt ueiend i a Kumar. GandM ta a m VleakaBand 
ka dankan mate Itkwar kaa aTa^mrana : Ek telanatmak 
adhyayan. WXJ. Dr KPMiahn. Lecturer, Department of Phikia* 
o^y, Banaras Hindu Unkoaity, Varanasi. 

17. TiipaihL Sarah Man! Varah Pwan ka asmatkahatmsir 
adhyayan. BHU. Dr R S Tripathi Sr Lecturer, Department of 
Vedk Dafshan, Banaras Hindu Univcrilty, Vannasi 
RaUgten 

1. Devs. Mohd FanxM). ^ Syad au ShteU : Talacnwc aur 
aamajf fc kidmai ka laqabulaa mutaBa lanrfa Hamdard. Or 
Baiir Ahmad Khan. 

Ane Am 

I. PadminLPV. BkartlyafcakiMdaYunanHUmiakdevata 
•ram iMdpraya. BHU Prof R Dasgupta. 

Prt unp| fir Pawhiii 

1. Keewani, Radha. Italy kae puatfjagaian ckltrak^ kae 
aanakxItSk team kalatmak prliki^bkai^. BHU. Prof S 
Dasgupta, D ep artment ot History erf Art, Banaras Hindu Uiuvet- 
sity.Varaitasi. 

2. Nixami. Zohn. Antewl and Mrda patetfog in Mughal 
minkturaa. Gaitwral. Dr A V Verms. 

Mune 

1. Khanaralfcar, Smita. Kafi tknat ka pradwHl team 
apra^alit ragoB hoc bandiskm dwara rag aararoc^ dar^aa. 
Devi Ahilya. Dr Ramcah T^re, Head, DeparWent of Musk 
Govt Nuian Girls PC College, Indore. 

2. Satkh Kumar. Kaogra ka lahgaalM mate vfltel ragon 
ka vlahlaaknatiuak adl^yun. HP. 

Langnaga Utaratuiu 
EayfuA 

1. Bhoand(ar,SanloahM.nd]^Lai1dB: Aatudylnradkal 
paaaterins. Maradnrada. Dr V R N Prasad, D e pa rtment irf En- 
gliih. Dr Babasaheb Ambcdkar Maiathwada Univenity, 
Aurangtead. 
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2. BnhmacMnda Ottiy, B. Hit tai§e of cMU to flic fiction 
of IlnlkEsjAiiuid^KKNonyHioad Anita Dowt Ounanii. 
Pr^BCoimI Rao, R«t4cr/ Dtpaitmant irf EagHtIv PoatCrapduate 
CoQegc, Sacunder^cL 

3. OtotiiTv«^,Uf. Dldet andromantiriam; C^rttooity 
and cha n ga. BHU. Dr A Sircar, Rtader, Dq>aftmcnt of En^iah, 
Baoaraa Hindu University, Varanaai. 

4. Krlihna Murthy, M. Tba conotpt ctf Auaaiaa in iIm nov- 
^ of R K Nara)^ : A aateol atndy. Andhra. 

5- Maya^i,K. Ragloaallam in fikaDOTola of Thonaa Har¬ 
dy. Oui^vati Dr P KShrivaatava, MJC-14, Shtvoagar, Oamob 
Naka. Jabalpur. 

4. McFarland Nmnreta. Erpraaalon of fawinlna aanefbUity 
in Ifcaaovala (rf Anita DaaaL HSCour. Prof R S Pathak, Depan- 
meni of Ef^iaK Dr Harisfn^ Cour Vuhwevidyalaya, Sager. 

7 Sanioah Kumar, P V. A atndy of Sri AaroWndo’a Savitri 
in ft* U^it of Bha^vad Ctla. Calicut. Dr N Ramachandran 
.Sair, Reader. Department of English, Calicut Uoiveriity Centre, 
Tellicherry. 

8. Sharma, Anita. Wlntar, old aga and daaili in the poetry 
ofWUUanCarloeWUUania. HP. 

d. Sret Ramulu, C. A atndy of nairadra tadmlqnaa 
arlth reftrence to R K Narayan. Anita Daaal and G V Deaaal 

Oaifunia. Dr M Sivarama Krishna, Department of Er^iah, 
Oamania University, Hyderabad. 

frrwJi 

1. Chaturvedi, Prayas. Etnda oomparathrt daa provaibaa 
Hindi «t daa pr o v ar baa Praneals. BHU. Prof Brafahakar Jha, 
Head. Department of French Studlca, Banaina Hindu University. 
Varanasi. 

ieindtnl 

\. Agarwal. Sutdta. MahaHtarai ka Annihaaan Parva ka 
sanakrltikadhyayaB.Caiimal. Dr Ram Prakash. 

2. Agrasval, Shakuntaia. Mahabodhl vansh ka taJanatmak 
adhyayan. BHU. Dr R P Dwivedi, Reader. Department of San- 
skrit Banarw Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Barman, Ranjit Kumar. Adwait Vedant kec drUhtl se 
Brihadannyak UpMiiahad ka aameekshatmak adhyayaii. 
BHU. Dr K K ^larma. Reader. Department of Vedic Darshan, 
Banaraa Hindu University, Varanasi. 

4. Brijendia Kishor- Balraaiayanaya sameaksha. Garhwal. 
Dr D P Tripathi. 

5. Oiauhan, Yashwant A an^arative study of Swastha 
Vrite and Yoga wldi Ac modem p rev enti v e and aodal med- 
Idna. BHU. Dr 1 P Sii^h, Lecturer. Department of Basic Prtnei- 
fdes. Institute of Medical Sdenoes, Banana Hindu University, 
Vannaai. 

6. DlKit, Sttshma Rant Atharva Vodlya mantion mein 

ait^ya. Durgavati. Dr M LPund>it, Department of Sanakrit, Rani 
Duigavati Vidiwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 


7. Dwtvedi, Aahok Kumar. ValmlUya Rasiayon main 
kavya laitva. BHU. ^ S D S Chaturvedi. Reader. Departnwnt of 
SaHtya, Banarua Hindu Univenity, Varsnaet 

8. Jain, Anil Kumar. Sahltyadaarya Dr Panna Lai Jain 
vlrdiil Oriirtamanl ka aamadohalmak adhyayan. HS Gour. 
Dr Kiagchandra Jain Bhagendru. Secretary. M P Sanskrit Acade¬ 
my, Sanskrit Bhavan. Vai^i^a, BhopaL 

9. Joaht Shashi. SanakrltaahilyamaiBCariiwalisanilffiti: 
RkanwahaaUn. GarhwaL DrJKCodiyaL 

10. Kamek, Bamroong. Cultural study of die Atiiarvaveda 
Sanhlta. BHU. Prof V K Venna. 

11. Kauahik, Durga Sharan Chand. Mahabharat mein 
oaritipatak aamagrl ka adhyayan. BHU. Prof LaUai^ Gopa] 
and Dr Saraawati Singh. 

12. Maurya,ShitlaPTaaad.Halhayogakckatipayaabhyaaon 
ka aharlr tram nun per prabhav ka adhyayan. BHU. Dr L D 
Dwivedi, Reader and Head, Department of Ayurveda Samhita, 
Banarai Hindu University, Varanasi. 

13. Mohapatra, Chakrapaoi. A comparative study on 
KaUdaaa and BhavaUmti as play wrists. Sambalpur. Dr 
Dinabandhu Kar, Reader, Department of Sanskrit, Panduyat Col¬ 
lege, Bargarh. 

14. Narayana, T Keshava. A comparative study of Ac 
cxanmentarcla of Sayana and Duyananda on Asyavamiya 
Pnruaha and Naaadlya Suktas. Oamania. Prof M Copal Reddy, 
Departavent of Sanskrit, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

15. Pandey, Santosh Kumar. KaAa evam Shwetnabwetar 
Upanlahad ka tulnatmak adhyayan. BHU. Dr R S Chaturvedi, 
Reader. Department of Sanskrit, Banaias Hindu University, 
Varanasi 

16. Pandey, Vivek. Yaatupal fcec kritiyon ka 
aamerkihatmak adhyayan : Naranarayananaiui Mahakavya 
ke vishcah sandarbh mein. BHU. Dr S L Jain, Reader^ D^>art- 
ment ofSanskijt, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

17. Rstna, TuJika. Tafttlrfya Brahman mein prapt 
nirvachanon kee aameekaha. BHU. Dr K C Elave, Lecturer, 
Department of Veda and Dr Usha Sharma, Lecturer, Department 
of Sanskrit, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

16. Sarveshwar Prasad. Mahakavi KaHdas evam Mahakavi 
VenkatnaA: Ek tulnatmak adhyayan. Gaihwal. DrJKGodiyal. 

19. SeAumadhavan, K Princ^^la of plot aelectioa A Indi- 
an ardtllactujv. Calicut. Dr M SanAlchandrakamatit. Prof, Govt 
Biennen College, Teliidierry. 

20. Shailendra Narayan. Vishnupuran ka anusheelan. 
CaAwaL Dr O P TripaAi. 

21. Sharma, Sudesh Kumar. AAarva Veda ke vi^iesh 
pariprekshya mein Manuamriti ka Mndcritik adhyayuu HP. 

22. Shyam Singh. Ramayan kaleoi shiksha evam adhunlk 
shiloha: EktttlnatBudcadhyayan. GaAwal. DrJKGodiyal. 

23. Sir^ Pushpa. Amar Chand Soil krit Bala Blnrat: Ek 
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ptrtofafto. BHU. Dr P D Sb^ Ltdurer. D^Mtnot of San- 
skzH, Bmuw Ptindo UnivaiUjr. VomiMl. 

24. Sin^ Shedft. Dn^pHU haihiMlr ka Jala m Hiiwlo 
■fottA ka ftdkar par tula—tmak mShfmjtn. mU. Dr R P 
Dwivedt RMdtr, DepartoMiit oi Sunkrtt Banam Hindu 
varsity. Vantnsai and Dr A K SinglL 

25. SrivasUva, Ranfaiu. Aaaad Kaad Ckampa ka 
a aaiaafcsh ataak cram tolaatBiak adhyayaa. BHU. Dr P D 
Smf^ Lacturer, DafMtmaAtofSaMdoitBaaaraa Hindu Universt- 

VaranaBi 

24. Suniti. Ekadaa'o Paaiaad ka kriyarapa : Ek *»t^**«*V* 
adhyayaa. Dayanand lUdttak. DrUiha. 

27. Tejvlr Singh. Kaahlkavrltti Skashthadhyasttka 
padkrityon ka vtradiaBatBiak adhyayaa. Dayanand Rohtak. 
Dr Yananvcar Daiuya. 

28. Tiwaru Suv Kumar. Kalkiat ka kavyoa smIb dkarm 
anddanlwA. BHU. DrKDTripada. 

29. Upadt^y. Indira. SkriBiadVidharBoyakrlt)aaaaBmaktl 
aivak ka alodmatmak adhyayan. Gartiwai Dr Ram Pmkaah. 

PwKftki 

1. Sn^, Umesh Kumar. Guru Nanak Dw anr Saal 
Ravidaa kaa kavita ka Calanatmak adhyayaa. JNU. Dr S P 
Sudhesh. Aaaoc PraC Canda of Indian Languages, lawaharUl 
Nehru 1,kiitvctsicy, New Defid. 

Hmii 

\. Agrawal, Ritu. Lok maagal kaa avadKaraaa aiur 
TaWdaa. BHU. Dr S N Piatey. Reader, Department of Hindi, 
Banaras Hindu University. Varanaai. 

2. Ahmed, ZeenaL Hindi aw Aaaastiya ka Mirgawati 
^nyak ka e yon ka talaafmak adhyayaa. Manipur. Prof K N 
Prasad 'M^udh*. De paj ui w iit of Hindi. M«ttpnr Umvaisify, 
bnphal 

5. Amita. Samdiarit lianas wain lok jaearaa, BHU. Dr A 
Piadhun. 

4. Archaaa. Himadtali krt( aahttya maia Ram aar Kriakaa 
kaa aiaadhama. CaHiwaL DrHanMohaa 

5. Bbatt. Hemlata. Chandra San Virat : Vyaktltea tram 
lachaalmafcta ka aiwriMa toL HS Cour. Dr 9ial^ad Qureahi. 
Shri NaelkanAiednvarGovt PGCott^. Khandwa. 

6. Cbodbty, Devendxa Kimar. Miigtaia] paopla is eonlam- 

peauy Hindi almt atorisa, JT^U. Prof M Pandey. 

Assoc Pfot Centre o4 Indian Laiigii^ies, JawaharUI Nehru Uro- 
venity. New Drihi. 

?. Choabey, Leena. Adsarya Nnad Daiart Va^ysa : 
fTilnlanaarssmulfihi iriihti IFTniir OrRi^saatiDiwakar, 
Pe pamnw d d Hbidi, Dr Hail Sio^ Gow Viah wa vidy a laya. 
Sagar. 

B. Pedanufcii.ArviPd.lfindHaglnifcaSfaa:ftu^pa iampa ra 
anr uftas. Osmaeia. ?td Ula Jyod. D^nmant of Hindi, 
Oanmida Univcisity, Hyderabad. 


9. diansiukar, PrafcB)ha R. Admaan daahak fcea Hindi 
kahaaL Maiadtwada. DrS M Suryawandil Head. Deparnnent of 
Hbtdi, Deogiri CoUcge, Auran^had. 

10. Ghosh, Hari Bandalkhand ka altOiasIk kavya ka 
mnlyankan. Awadhsah. Dr RRBadbal^ys.Prot Department of 
Hindi. Mahaiajs CoQage. Chhatarpur. 

11. Cifkihar Sfi^ San tO fce bed 1dm fcdumlyon 
nmdhyavarg. tHV. Dr Bslra) Pandey, Reader, Department of 
Hindi, BaiMTU Hin^ IMver^ty, Varanasi. 

12. Jaiic Kamalah. Amrttlal Nagar ka npanyam mdn 
samaflk dielana. Bordwan. Dr Vidyadhar Miahra, Reader, Oe- 
paitstent of Hindi, Univcisity of Burd%eaA, Burdwan. 

13. Jain, MurtnL Hindi gadya In vlkna rndn Jain s**n<f*i* Pt 
Sadasulrha Daapn ka yogdaa. BHU. Dr Indwnati Sir^ R^d- 
er. Depajtment of Hindi, MahUa Mahavidyalaya, Banaraa Hindu 
Univeislty. Varanasi. 

14. Jain. Shakuntala. Dash vibhajaa ka sandaihh aux Hindi 
kalha aaldtya. Vikmm. Dr Jai Kumar JaUi, Prof (Retd), 30, tirdira 
Na^r, Radam. 

15. Keaho Rant Pandit Ound-Vyakti,. vaatn anr 

kala. Dayanand Rrdnak. Dr Ram Sapn Pandey. Lecturer, Depart¬ 
ment of Hindi, Maharshi Dayanand Univeiaity, RcdHak 

14. MahaUkahmi Venkato. Uohaa Raktah anr Ballwada 
KaMhaRaokaekalianiyoaaaaln praatataamajlkyalharth: Ek 
hdanatmik adhyayan. Aiulhia. 

17. Marthani, C^ima Nand Caihwai ka Chamoli Janpad 
tatha naka loicdhamiai aahltya. Carhwa). Dr Uma Maidwm. 

18. MandhatM. Shivratan Nai^lalp. Navam daahak kec 
kahaniyonka patra. Marathwada. Dr Dhanrai Mandhena, Prof 
and Head, Department of Hindi, Baibhim College. Beed. 

19. Mauiya, Kanchan. Aihvca daahak fcac Hindi kahani 
Ser a roop anr aamvadana. mU Prof T Singh- 

20. Meetei, Akpijsm Narendrajit. Manipur apatyaka ke 
pramnkb sthan Jadis gram namon kt Mtaihaahaatrlya 
adhyayan. Manipur. Dr Lambodar Jha, Depanment d Hindi, 
Manipur Ihdveralty, Imphal 

21. Mldirs, Roahni. Maltidli Miaraa Gupta ke kavya mein 
Mrl kae aanUta anr atmabedh. Ravishatikar. Dr (Smt) 
Saryabhama Adfl, Prof, Department of Hindi. GovtDBPCGUis 
College. Raipur 

22. Mlshra, Varriia Saifufusaad. Hindi hahanl 1cm anAalik 
dhara kt Mudaibh metn Mtthfteriiwar kM kahanlycm ka 
amnheelan. SldvaR. Dr A C WajAar, Principal, A f Adyapak 
Matiavidyslaya, ^rgoti, Df^lct Kolhapur. 

23. Mlshra, Vijay Kumar. Cotwaml Tnlsldat ka 
radhaMtmafc dayittva botflt W4U. DrSruiivaaftndey, Reader, 
Dep aitmcnt of Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

21. Naigaofdiar, Pradnya PrekaaJt Swatantrayoltaf Hindi 
anr Mtraild aatakon mdn narl aamasya ; Rk tnlnsinak 
adhyayan. SMvai^. 
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25. Pandcy^ Madhtillka. Pfiwihind Icm kahtniyofi mcln 
gfUidAjMirMlayallmtliB. mU E>rRNPtthaL 

26. Hmicy, Naad KUiore. Scat MUtya fca JaiiMaiymhaB 
Mr MUBdarya atvak. »fU. Dr Sukhdev Sing^ Prof, E)ep«n- 
mentof Hliidl, Banaras Hindu Univcnfty, Varanasi. 

27. Ral, Bina. Samfcalaan sanakritik parWartaa ka 
parlprakil^ aiata aatfioMar Htedi s^aayaa. BHir. Dr C K 
Trtpalhi, Reader, Departtnani of Hindi, Mahila Mahavldyalaya, 
Banarma Hindu Unlvcfaiiy, Varaaaal. 

2B. Rajaaakhar, fC R^aadia Yadav ka kaAa aahltya : Bk 
adbyayM. AnAra. 

29. Ra)eshmii.lCalliakarR^aBdfa AwaatldkasaliityaBwin 
yag chataBa.Carh»yal DrHari Mohan. 

30. RanMia KuanatL Hindi ka eyaagya albaadh-aaMtya ko 
R^adra Nath ka yogdaa. V««r ICunwar. 

31. Sagheer, Shiba. 9iaai ka kadu aMdtye. BHU. Dr Kumar 
Paaka}, Raadar, DepartmeRt of Hindi, Banarms Hindu Univefaity, 
Varanaai. 

32. Sartq Kmnar. Adhnnlk Hindi kanlla ka aandarfak maia 
laieiaa m— lanonkae HMwntka . DeviAhUya. Or Vitas Guptt, 
Head. Department of Hindi, GoetCoHege. Dhar. 

33. Sianna, Ciri|a. Adhnnlfc Hindi kahanl tekhlfcayoo kta 
krttlyoB nwla narl ir-mH-tf- kaa afaUvyakti, aaa lKO>t9BO 
tak. BHU Dr Aahok Stn^ 

34. Sharma, Raiew Kumar. LaaM karlta skain eidhar avr 
ihUp : Praaad. Pant NIraJa, iinkHhodh avr CBiamil ke 
aatadarbh mein Ocvi Ahilya. Or Ramesh Soni. Pra(. Depart¬ 
ment of Hindu Indorr CSuistLan GtUcge, Indore 

35. Sharma. Ram Vinay. Ptumndtal kt gram aama) ka 
aandaibh main SUq Praaad Bingk avam Ram Para ah Miahra 
ka pramvldi vpanynaon ka tnlanatmak adkyayan. JNU. Dr V 
B Tahw, Centre of Indian lax^uagca, JawaharUt Hehru Univcr> 
tity. New Delhi. 

36 Skigh. Aiai Kvmar. ADama ftatdM avr Kikir. Banga- 
lore. Dr Saragu Krialma Munhy. Pnaf (Retd), Vitfiwavidyataya 
Pmt Bangalore. 

37. Sin^ AkhOeah Kumar. Biaetwr lamUwlawan Vcnna 
ka vyah d te a aeam k rtii tea ; Ck aaomliaatan. Awa^Mh. 
NagcfMlraSii^).PrQt D^tanncnt of Hindi, TRSOdl^, Rewa. 

36. SiVB^ RMndra Pivaad. Vfc^rapad kaa padawali avr 
Malthffl aanakrttl. BHU. Dr <Ma) V Mialua, Lcctura-, Depart* 
mcni of Hindi, Banana Hindu Uidecrsity, Varanasi. 

39. SiQglv Savlta. lYwAand ka npanyaa aaUtyv main 
bndatesa Jaawan nuUya avr narl petrov kaa aamajilr bhmlka. 
BHU. Dr C R Yadav, Reader, De panmei a of Hindi, Banaras 
Hindu Uoivcnity, VannaaL 

40. KngKTltDunaofain Svnndsn-Hindi mUnAhnra^^; 
Acyvya ka eiakaalt aandaitdm mrla Mar^nir. Dr Devra^ De> 
partnent of (Oadi, Man^vr Unleeiaity, In^hal and Dr Rnhal 
Singh Kangjam, DapaitOMBl of Hindi Manipvr University, 
bn^wL 

41. Stnha, Pram Niana. NarvA Mato ke kavya ka diaiU 
vv%yaalk adkyayan. BHU. Dr 9niiifvas Pandey, Reader. De- 


of Hindi Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanaai 

42. Srivastava, Abhllasha. Raahtrlya avam aanakrltik 
aaadarWia tadia Harikrtahna Prend. BHU. Dr Asha IW, 
Reader, Department of Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi 

43. SuMm Rao, Palepu. Uttarsati kae Hindi avr Tclvgv 
kahanl ; PraemstitmiiUir yjghlaahan. Hyderabad. Phrf Y V 
Ramarta Rao, Department of Hindi Univefsity of Hyderabad, 
Hydeiabad. 

44. Sudeah Kumar. Jai ^*»***^»‘ Prasad ka kadia aaliilya 
main sam^ avaai aanakritl HP. 

45. Sushma. Hsrivaiish Rai Bachdian ka kavi kann. HiU. 
Dr S N Psikdey, Reader, DeparUnent of Hindi, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

tirfu 

1. Abdul Sattar. Mir Nasir All Ddiclvi : Hayat avr adabi 
khidmaat Jamia. ProfSu^uaMdull Department of Urdu, lamia 
MilJia Islamia, New Delhi 

2. Abidl Rtikhsana. Urdv ahalii ke baitg mein AUgarh ka 
kliaa, 1947 tak. AMU. Prof A K Qasml Reader, Department of 
Urdu, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

3. Ansarl, Shaikh Abdur Rahman. All Jaarad Zaldl : Ltfe 
and works. Osmania. Prof Mu^uii Tabassum (Retd), H hk» 6*3- 
659/2, Somajiguda, Hyderabad. 

4. Eipr un Nabi. Contraadve morphology of standard 

Urdu and Britbh AMU. PTX>f Iqtidar Husain Khan, 

Head, Department of Lir^;uistus, Aligarh Muslim Univefsity, 
Aligaih. 

5. Mohd Nemat Rawlah Siddlqiii : Hayat avr shairy. 
AMU. Dr Kaukab Qadr Sa^ad Ali Meoza, Reader, Department of 
Urdu, Aligarh Muslxen Untveisity, Aligarh. 

6. Na<p^ Mehtab Haider. Nasii Ks«bU kce ahairy ka 
tahqecdl va tanyedl nnrtvla. AMU. Dr Aqecl Ahmad, Lectur¬ 
er. Department of Urdu, IVomcn's College, Ahgarh Muslim Uni* 
venity, Aligaih. 

7. Sailullah, Mohavtanad KhaliA Tara^qi paaaad abanon 
mrtn dahali lind^ kaa peahlraah. AMU. Pnrf A K Qasml 
Reader, DcpaitBwaaof Urdu, M^aihMvsUm Umveisl^. AUgprh. 

6. Shagyha jaben. Urdv mrin ahakhal maraiya ka taraekhi 
wa taiu|aedl jtlva. AMU. Dr As^iar Abbas, Reader, Departmeirt 
of Urdu, Aligaih Muslim Ihiiveisity, Aligarh. 

9. Taladt Jahan. Urdn marala azadl, 1947 ke bad,- 
Hlndvatan main. Hyderabad. Dr Ratanat Yousuf Zal Lecturer, 
Department of Urdu, Uidvenity of Hyderabad Hyderabad. 
Bmyafi 

1. AdhSautSmSmCh. Rahtihrirkar KaUdas Ray: fflan O 
fcakyv. NBU. 

2. Das, Beku npanyaavr vnmealyaiba. NBU. Pnrf 

Tapadhk B ha t tarh a ^ . 

3. ]aah, Ssftmflt Kumar. Sdbdar^tattver dristltc Bai^* 
o*NapaU aabdar tvlanamaUk alochana. Burdwan. Dr 
Giiii»dnmlh Chatmpadhyay, Reader, Department of Bei^all 
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Univ«mty of Burdwon, birdwon. 

4. Soigi^a, Gitaari BamiaiM. Ateacharita vd^batlti aufi 
pn^^iir dhua lahllyar viltlta atIhM. NBU. Dr A K 

S£kd«r« De pa ftew pi (tf B«c^aU, Univetstty of 
Rj^uasanidraz^ur, ^atrict Daj’jediiig. 

Mp«tfci 

1. Dagwate, Lata Bmgaatft Itealfct ■aartadya rnpIramMilr 
yadwnM. Maradmada. Dr Siarad Vyawaliara, De part ate nl of 
Manthi. Dr Babasahi^ An^edkar Marathwada Unfvcraify, 
Aurai^tbad. 

2. ^diaraptirkar. Herniate Arvtnd. PracMa MarattJ jata 
alAjpaakanryaadM atahyaa. Nagpur. DrVBFraliiudeaai.HMd 
(Retd), DepciUnmt ot Marathi, Na^nu- Univcraity, Na^ur. 

3. Joshi, Shripad Bhalchandra. VldrblMtHa prahaahlt 
▼rii^atramdlital jahiraHcha ahalUahaatriya adliyayaa. 
MagRir. Dr R P Saxoia, RMder, D^tartment of Unguiado. 
Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

4. Kulkarni, Rajaram Narayan. Maratbl kavyataal 
halpanariikHdta twaroop, 1950 aaatndiya kanhl Maradd 
Itovimlryalayttaodiyaaaodathhapa. Shivi^. OrPOCumaate, 
26 Sant Sopandev Society, Aranyeshwar Temple, Sant Nagar, 
Pune. 

5. Mali. Cangadhar Parasappa. Ran|ll Daaai yaocliya 
aaldtyaclia aamagralakahi alliiyaa. Shivaji. Dr R N Thakur, 
Lcctum, Department of Marathi, Shivap Uiuvcntty, Kolhapur 
Bidihcm 

1. Park, |ang SitL Banicaa (dumology and morphology 
BHU. Printf S S Mishra, Head. Department of Unguisttcs, Banaras 
Hindu Univmity, Varanasi 

Chiww 

1. Jha, Adid. La Xaa aad Ida famak dmradan : M*e» 
slra^iag a radkal arrilcr*f p woep tioa on w om an tn China. 
BHU. Dr Kuiul Sheet Reader, D epa rtme n t <d Fonngn LanguAR- 
es, Banvas Hindu Urrivenily, Varanaav 
ArMbtc 

1. Alain«yratty, T P. Social Ula dcptettd tn At poems of 

Hnfia Caikut Dr A bmaQ LMibai, R e ader, Deparv 

meBt of Xi^k, Uoi v ei s i ty (rf Callcul, Caikut. 

2. Huma An. Bjaalaiia Saycd Abdal Hal : Hayat ua 
IraTnanim, KUi. Dr Ntseema Farooque, Reader. De p a tme iit of 
Arabic, Banaras Hindu UWvMsity, Varanmi. 

3. Mohd Maazoor Husaaia. The In the mylags of 

dm Holy P rophet ii nhwinatl w P B U H. Ounama. PrefMohd 
Suhan Mohittihiiii, Department of Arabic, Osmanta University, 
Hyder^wd. 

4. SM, Hafiz Syed Badhiddiii. Cootr&ttdon of Sab^ 
a^ Sah^yyat to Ar^fc poetry. Onn^a. Prof Mohd Saltan 
Mohinddia, De|mrt]iient of Arabic, Osmania University. 
HydmbatL 

5. Syed Jahaqgir. A eridcal study of con Umpor ary Arabic 
Haga fr e in dm Mogdnm of Saadi AnMa. Osmania. Pni 
iaBmelsumiaa, Department of Arabic, Osmama University, 


Hyderabad. 

€. ViqarUtmtoa.COBii&«aoftclMnhn flw o np o ol itompd- 
am ponlry. Omaida. Prof Mohd Saltan Mt^dadd^n, Depart* 
ment of AnMc, Oofiania IMvafsky, Hyde^ad. 

Ktmmit 

1. Padeppansvar, Basavanneppa Kareppa. K P 
rnnrnafhamtfn Tijairrl: 8ahity& adbyaywia. KamatakDrH 
M Mahemmaiah. Raedec, Depa rtmen t of Kannada, Kamatak 
Uidvcraity, ntarwad. 

2. Subtamanya Bhst, K. Biogn^hlas ta Kaanada : A crid- 
cal kttdy. CalkuL Dr P Srikrlahna Bhat Pterf and Hmd. Depart* 
mem of Kannada, Govt Colkge, Kasaigod. 

3. YeUappa, Y. Dohkaln Makkalu : Ondu edhya^ma. 
Karoatak. Dr B K Hiremath, Prof, Baaaveshwar Arts CoUsge, 
Bagslkot 

Ttimgm 

1. Balarafu. Y. Kaifiyadmln>Cmna fotvifia vidhanamu. 

Osmania. Prof V Sltha Kalyani, Eiepartment of Teh^ Osma n ia 
Univenity, Hyderabad. 

2. RajiniKuinart A. VisalihapalBam.^Jalarhi:Jaiipada 
sahitynm oka pariaeelana Andhra. 

3. Yelegati, Msihkarjun. Chiranieevi rachanalu 
parlaenluM. Hyderabad. Prof C Ananda Lakshmt. Department 
of Teiugu. University of Hyderabad. Hyderabad. 

Cmfttpkf 

1. AgarwaL Rcim. Raaonrea analysia and ama develop* 
mcBt In Paiul Dlatric* M U P Htmalaya. Carhwal Dr S C 

Singh 

2 Biiht. Shobhs ChhaMigarh PTodnh A«1n maJdla 
karyaaetJ janaanWrye: Ek hhangoUk adbyaynn. Chasldas Dr 
V K Tiwarl, [>fpsrtinem of Geography. C M Dube CoUega. 
Bilaspur. 

3 Cauiam, |a>sankar Prasad. Rewa Sembhag ke artfdk 
vfkat hetn aanaadhan worn sdyolan. Awadhedt Dr B M P 
Sharow, Guru Kripa Sedan. Beiarang Nagar, Rewa. 

4. Ntgar Anpim B w v ir o nw a nt aJ consoq nonc aa of iadnairt* 
ol devtlopmant ; A cnac stady of Ueorvt and Gh a ti a h a d 
Dlstiiela. AMU. Prof M Farooq Siddkfui, Leetum, Department 

Ceo g jafdty , Aligaih Muslim Univenity, Al%erh. 

5. Pant D N. Bvalnatlon of ioreoli and kod reaonreoa for 
inslrosimintal raganoradon la Codnrat Htmakyn. Carharal. 
DrS C KhaikwaJ and Dr P 5 Roy. 

6. Prasad, Akako. Pnddm tagal ko Odtpiir Aa^nglk 
Xahetra, Uttar PaaddmCakM ko paryavaraaiya pcstehaa 
ha ek bhoapdifc v^leAaa. BHU. Dr Ram BUm, Sr Lecturer, 
Department of Geography, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

7. 9wdha, Mahadev. fartagnlcd kad nae pkaalag wldi 
refemcc to aodal fore atr y la Doan Val^. Caihwal. DrS P 
Garg. 

8. Singh^SarveabwarNkh. KaapgdMiatBiala j a ittaaihy i 
evam adhfvaaoa ka vitafoa^fatlioi^^ mu. DrRYSIatli. 
Rmin, D« p « m i»n l irf CMgnpIqr, 8«wnw Hteda UWwoiqr. 
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Vcmnwi 

9. Sii^h/ Satyn Prekash. B^UMrai faopad, Bihar ka 
pntfaahOt vlfcaa hatu kdwtrljra nlTofaB. BHU. Dr D N Sif^, 
Kea4cr, De^rtmeat of Cvig^^fhy, Banaraa Hindu University. 
Vamtaai. 

10. Sureader Reddy, A. ChaaglBg laadacape in 
flanindarahad C a moama nt: A caaa aiady. Osawnia. Prof K 
ViMalreddy. Depaxlment irf Geography, Oamanla Univenity, 
Hyderabad. 

Mktery 

1. Bhat, U Malini. Religion and aodety in Sondiem 
Karnataka in dM aaiiy ntedlaeval period. JNU. Prof Suvira 
laiewal. Centre for Hiatorica] Studio, Ja waharial Nehru Univerai* 
ty. New Delhi 

2. Femaadea, Valerfan halian. A atody of Catholic k41aak»- 
ary tnatitattoia in Vldarbha end Marethwada. Marathwada. 
Dr N N Nagrale, Reader, Department of Hiitory, Nutan 
MahavfdyaUya, Sallu, Diatrict ParUtatu 

3. laiam, Mohammad Mojahidul. Afghaniatan and Raaaia, 
1B37'1907 : A atttdy in the context of Ai^o<Rnaelen rivalry. 
JNU. Dr K Warlkoo, Aaaoc Prof. Centre for Soudi, Central and 
Scnidt*East Asian and South-Wcat Pacific Studies, jawaharial 
Nehru Univenity, New Delhi. 

4 *. jMcAis, ^rendN nftrt' Cardwaf dec praehaamB 

India ardiUt vyavaetha ka edhyayan. aan 1815 at 1949 ieri 
CarikwaL Or Atul SeUani. 

5. Nadooahan. Fartiang Khadami. The ParddeM end die 
Knahenaa: Their hletory end coinage. BHU Dr Niaher Ahmad, 
Reader, Department of Ancient Indian History. Culture and Ar¬ 
chaeology. Eaiuras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

6 . Nanda, CharMli Praaad. OvU Dbobedience to Qoit India 
: A atuAj of die and'eokndel moveaaent In Oiiaaa with spedal 
re fer en c e to the rohi <d pa na e ntr y and trftel people. JNU Prt^ 
Bipen Chandra, Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharta) Nehru 
University. New Delhi. 

7. Narendra Kumar. Bhertendn Hartahchandra evam 
Bharatiya navajagaran. BHU. Dr S Cupu, Lecturer, Depan- 
ment of Hiatory, Banaras Hindu Untvenity. Varanasi. 

8 . Pandey, Rashl Durtpnniar, Kaji^id Chantpe mda 
dtviyan, Sri at aatt. BHU. Dr (Mnl 5 D Singhal. Reader, 
Depaimwnl of Ancient Indian Hiatory, Culture end Ardtacology, 
Benaraa Hindn Univenity, Varanasi. 

9. Ral, Lainhman. Sovtat poUcy lowerdi aatl colonial 
m o v ement in Asia : A aag study of C amin t a rn and India, 
1919-1943. JNU. [^Tubl Ram, AsaitProC Centre for Soviet and 
Eaat Ewopeen Stiidlea, Javraharlal Ndiru Univenity, New Delhi. 

10. Ramudu, M. Agrarlu aeoMmy and hydrantlc system 
nder the Rayaa of V^ynn^an in Andhra Dma, AD 1334* 
IdOD. Teh^. 

11. SaldMii, Dincah Praaad. Aadan ethnic cnumunWes in 
centre Itaalaya : A erlllcal study tram tarlimt dsua to C> 


lOOOAD.Gaihwal. Prof K Nautiyal 

12. Sharma, Anita. Bhartlya kala kec kadia vritatmak 
pravritdyon ka sameekahatmak adhyayan: Aramidi ae Cof^ 
kal lak. Viknm. Dr Sushila Pant, Head, Department of Andenl 
Indian History^ Culture and Archaeology, Vikram Univeraity, 
U^in. 

13. Shrivas^vB, NinnaU. Revra Nagar ka ndUiav evam 
vlkaa. Awadhesh. Dr Radhnharan, Prof, Department of History, 
TRS College, Rewa. 

14. Shiivaatava, Rashmi Rani. PracMn Madhjra Pradesh 
mein aour dharam but kala ka adhyayan. HS Gout. Dr S K 
Va^i, Deparijnent of Ancient Indian History, Culture and Ar- 
diaeology. Dr Harisii^ Cour VishwavidyaXaya, Sagar. 

15. Shrivastava, Rina. A atudy of ndnlng and metallurgy in 
Ancient India. bHU. Dr (Mrs) V Tripathi, Reader, Departmmt 
of Andent Indian History, Culture and ArchaeoU^, Banaras 
Hindu University. Varanasi. 

16. Shukla, Kamlesh Kumar. Bhartlya Raaktriya An d olan 

mein pramakh Mualln nclayon fcc yt^dan ka altihaaik 
anuaheelen, 1135 1947 lak. Ghasidas. Dr Pradeep Shukla, 

Department Education, Guru Ghasidas Vishwavidyalay*, 
Bilaspur. 

V. Shukla, Ramesh Prasad. Piuvj Gaodhlyugeeo n|nltl ka 
awnoop BUT aecrftva, f906~ms. BKC: Dr JT Afisfira, ProC 
Department of History, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

18. Singh, Anande&hwar Prasad Narain. Hattan*TaaBg anr 

alike Wkhakon ko gyat Bharat BHU. Prof K K GopaL 

19. Sin^ krahma Nand. Balia Janpad ka puratattva. BHU. 
Prof P Singh, ^lepartment of Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology, hanaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

20. Sin^, Rhumu)am Ratan Kumar. The Lai Haratdw of 
Manipur : A lodal, cultural and historical study. Manipur. 
Prof Gaiy^muznei Kabul, Department of History, Manipur Uni¬ 
versity, hnphax. 

21. 5if^, pnbha. Pradiin Bharat mein Hindu nail ke 
UD^tllkadliikar. BHU. Dr A L Yadav, Reader, Department of 
AndMii Indiaii History, Culture and Archaeology, Banaras tfin* 
du Univeraity. Varanasi. 

22. Singh*. Baba Chandra. The sodo-econamic life of the 
Zame Naga |a the twcntitlh century. Manipur. Prof N 
joykumar Sin^ Department of History, Manipur University, 
bnphal. 

\ 

23. Upadhjrayt, Richa. Swh^trata Sangram aur rashtriya 

}ai^a^aa Sha^pur }Ue Ira^qgdan, 1901 se 1950 Isvl tak. 

VUnm. Dr H L Goyat Prof, Departfooit of History, Govt Col¬ 
lege, Mandsauj. 

24. Yousof^, AJbdvi Zahir. Thm co n tribution of Buddhism 
ta At dentoiHReat dts gnst Kiuhsiis arts of 

BHU. Prof V ^Srivaatava, Head, Department of i^id^l.bidian 
History, Cuitiiiro and Ardhaeology, Banaras Hindu yidvetsity, 
Varanasi 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CENTRE FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES. SURAT 

WANTED 

Kwwjch Mtow nd Atodrttt 

The Centre, a muiti-disdpliiiary so¬ 
da] sdmce RMarch instituie, invite ap- 
plkatkms tax ^ positMms of Senior Fel¬ 
low, Fellow and Associate (eipiivale&l to 
Professor. Reader and Lecturer re s pectiv e - 
iy) htnn scholars who have spee»bsed in 
soook^. particularty in Medical Sociolo¬ 
gy/Anduopology, Poli^al Science. Eco* 
iKKnics and Anthropology. The persons 
with research expeneiKe in w^tem India 
and Cu^arat will be preferred. PrefemKc 
will be given to women. SC, ST, OBC can- 
didatea and willing to loin on tenure basis. 
At a later sUge the post is likely to be 
coafiimed. Those who are interested may 
send dieir bio-data tu the Director, Centre 
for Social Studies. University Campus. 
Surat - 395 007 widiin fifteen days from 
the date erf publicahan of this advertise¬ 
ment 


GOA VIOYAPRASARAK MANOAL*S 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
POST BOX NO 139 
FAAMAGin}!, FONDA GOA 403 401 
Appli^tions on plain paper with full 
bio-data are invited for the following posb 
so as to readt the Principal within 15 (fif¬ 
teen) daya from the date of puHicatiem of 
diis advertisement for the year 1997-98 

Applkatioen must be accompanied 
by certified o^ies of marksheets of all the 
exaaunatioiis htan S.S.C onwards. Those 
already employed, shall forward their ap- 
fdicatiottt dm>u^ proper channel. 

Ctc^ory of ft* Foot > OP^ 

Full time Lecturers in Educatimi widi 
methodoki^ in the teachu^ ot. 

(a) Ceogr^Haiy.. 1 post 

(M Langua^/Sodal Sdences.1 post 

^toyw y ot ^ Post:- lUseread far 

SC/ST 

Full time Lecturers in Educatiem widi 
mediodoiogy is dre taadifeig of: 

(a> HhKh ..... I post 

(advertised for dre dtird time and 


only SC/ST i^ndidatee need spfdy) 

(b) KcHdouii — 1 post 

(advntlsed for die tint time) 

Quailfimtioas :-Candidates shenUd 
have Master's d^ree in die lelrvuH sub- 
iect(Lc. Education) widiai feast 55% marks 
or its eipiivafeni grade and good academic 
record as prescribed by U.C.C 

Candidates applying for die above 
posts must be citizens of India and slunUd 
have passed the Eligibility Tast for Lec¬ 
tureship cMiducted by the U.C.C ora sim¬ 
ilar test accredited by the U.C.C. Ho%vev- 
er, if sudi candidates are not availabfe or 
found not suitable, udier candidates may 
be appointed on tcmpuxmry basis for one 
year only as per Coa University rules. 

In case candidates from reserved cat¬ 
egory are not available, gmera) category 
candtdales will be appointed as per Coa 
University rules. 

Scale of Pay:- Rs. 22UO-7S-23OO-)0O- 
4000 plus admissible allowances as per 
rules. 

Term and condittoru of service are 
those laid down by Coa Uftivenity/Dliec' 
turate of Higher Education, Covenuneot 
of Coa and other competent authorities 

Puoda Coa Louis Veraal 

Daufd: 25th February 1997 PRINCIPAL 


SREE CHITRA mUNAL 
INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL 
SCIENCBS & TECHNOLOGY, 
THIRUVANANTHAFURAM - «95 001 

AdvtP^ n/9/S>S>S/SCTQIST/94 
Dalad lS-(a'1997. 

(An Institute of National Importance un¬ 
der Covemsneni of India widi the statua of 
a University). 

The btetiiute approved the develop* 
ment of the Achutha Menon Centre for 
Healdi Sdencea Studies, the third wu^ of 
die imtitttte, as a Premier School of Pubik 
Health in Soudi Asia. The Centre has 
drawn up a medium to long-term perspet- 
tive plan fmr dte devciopnent of die school 
ot PuMic KMldt, starting with a MHi pro- 
p amm e (started in 1977) and a Ph.D. j^o- 
gramm e from dw jnnr 2002, 


Ai^Ucations are invited fecon Indian 
Qtizem for die undermentioned posts so 
ss to readi die undersign^ on or before 
S1>dO-1997 <m plain paper widi bio-daia, 
pnsspcMl: ^uMograph ami xerox cc^ 

tea of certificates fo prove ege, qoallfi^ 
tkm and experience. 

Aseoedete Pfofroaor/ P ro f ee e or in 

die following areas:- 

(1) Epidoniolo^ (2) Biostadstioi (3) 
Healdi Eexmornks (4) Medical Andm^rol- 
ogy (5) Health Planning and Policy 

PftrfeMor. Under age limit 50 years 
as on 23.02 1997 Scale of Pay lU. 5900- 
200-7300/-. 

Qnalificatiem 4t Ex pe r lm ice: Ph D 
tn the refevani Held with 14 yean teaching 
and/nr research expenerure OR MD or 
equivalent qualification in any branch of 
Medicine widi 14 years eitpenence in the 
relevant areas. 

Asaociate Profaesor Under agr Ittn- 
It 45 years as on 23-02-1997. Scale of pav 
Rs 4100-12S-48SO-I50-5300/- 

Qualificatioo At Experience : Ph D. 
in die relevant held with 7 yean leaching 
and/or research expenencr OR MD or 
ec{u>vafeni quahhcaiion in any branch of 
Medicine with 7 yean expeneiwe in the 
relevant area 

The fevei of appoiniment will depend 
upon die quahhcaiions. experience, pubh- 
cations etc. of the candidate enneemed 

The pay scale offered are likely bf 
revised upward on the award of the Cen¬ 
tral Pay Commiaekm Report 

The biatitute is also interested in re¬ 
ceiving the bio-data of persona interested 
in Vtaitirqs and/or Adpinct appointments 

CoaenU Cmditioiia:- The tnscftuie 
raaeri'es the to appoint persons of 
exertional merit by naminackm or nego- 
tiathm even if diey do not apply m re- 
spomc fo tins notification All fKuti carry 
alloironcro at Central Government rstro 
NPA at Central Government rate tellt be 
g ro m ad tomadkal penoimel. The acadetm- 
k staff recruited will be cligfMe for addi¬ 
tion of upto 5 yean to die qualifying ser¬ 
vice for penskm in accordance widi the 
rules of the bistihite. 

Age, qualification and experience 
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n^abk In exceptional cmo. 

Shoftlladng of AppKcation will be 
doM <m Hit basia of quaUficatioi) and 
Ic^th of relevant experience uid then- 
tore all mishftem qualified Candida tea 
may not be called for innrview. 

A panel valto for 1 year will be pn- 
pared and appointa^t will be made aub- 
feet to availability of vacancy/require- 
ment 

Penona working under Cenkral/State 
Cov eram e n t or in a ‘Public Sector Under¬ 
taking ahould atdmtif their application 
throng profier channel. 

Any attempt fa) influence the Selec¬ 
tion Coanmittee or the Inadtute directly or 
indlrecdy will disqualify the candidate. 

In all matten* pertauung to thia ad- 
vartia e m e nt , die dacron of die Inatltute 
diall be (mat and no rornapoodence will 
be entertained from the applicants in dua 

«*»kL 

OSECTOR 


HUAACHAL FRADBSH 

UNivERsmr 

•RBCRUITMENT BRANCH' 
SHtMLA-S 

ARKt No.HPU/PR/W/102. 
Applications are invited on pre- 
tofticd form for die foltowing teaching/ 
Moivieaclung posts so as to reach the Dep* 
uty K^istrar, Recruitment Branch, 
alot^widi a crossed bidian Poatal Order of 
Rs, 100/- (Rs- 2S/- (or SC/S.T. candidates) 
[Myable to the Rnance Officer, by Merdi 
31,1W7 - 

1 Profeaaor (Pay Seek: fU. 4500-7300) in 
die (fdkneing subjects of T-eeddag 
Def^ 

emitter Scirace-l 

0. Ewdkr (Pay Scak: Ra. 370(^'5700) in the 
foUowif^t^iiects of Teaching Deptt 
Computer Science-1, Ph 3 rskal Educe- 
tton-l, Bio-Teehaology-l 3pl- in Ge¬ 
netic Engineerlng/Fermcntatioe 
Technology/BU>Oiemical Engineer¬ 
ing), Yoga-l, foumaliam fk Mau 
C<NnBnmkatlona-2 (One kavayacaa- 
cy for about one ymr), Tourtaon Ad- 
mtoktntiofi-l- 

m. Uctnm (Pay Senk: Ra. 2200-4000) In 
die tollowiag aubfecta of Teadiing 
D^idr (Open/Cenen) CategMy): 
(Oa) Flqniiml Educ atio n -2, Polym^ 
QicaUi«rf-1 (fton-Medkd — 


Physical), Muaic-I (Instrumen¬ 
tal — Spl. in Sitar), GeHnan-l, 
French-1. 

b) Reserved for Scheduled Caste 
Cat^ory: 

Law-1, Engliah'1, niysical Edu¬ 
cation-1, Painting-l. 

c) Reserved for Scheduled Tribe 
Category; 

ComputerScience-l, Physics-l, 
Conunerce-l, Physical Educa¬ 
tion-], Music-1 (Spl. in Vocal 
Music). 

(ID For International Centre for Dis- 
tance Educatkm A Open Leam- 
ing: Open/Cenenl caie^ry; 
Hiatory-1, Englishrl. 

rv. lAStrmcBtatioa Esgine*r-1 (For Bio- 

Tcchnology Deptt) (Pay Scale; 

Ra. 2200-4000) 

The qualifications for the above men¬ 
tioned poata will be made available with 
the application form. 

Candidates already in service should 
send their applications tlirough proper 
channel. An advance copy, however, may 
be sent direct 

The eligibiltty of every candidate will 
be determined on the baaia of qualifica- 
tkuis acquired by him upto Qie last date 
fixed for die receipt of applications. 

Candidates called for interview will 
have to come to die place of the interview 
at dieir own expenses and will biii^ with 
them their original reae a r di papers, de¬ 
grees and certificates etc. for verification. 

The Univeraity re s e r ves the ri^t to 


fill up or not to fill up die posts or to call 
only suitable nndtdates for interview. The 
number of posts likely to be filled may 
vary. 

Application form alqngwith detailed 
qualifications and other conditions can be 
obtained from the Deputy Registrar, Re¬ 
cruitment Branch on payment of Rs. 25/- 
in cash or by making a written request fa) 
him accompanied by self-addressed enve¬ 
lope of 23x10 ons, widi postage stamps 
worth Rs. 2/- affixed and a Postal Order 
Rs. 25/- drawn in favour of Finance Offi¬ 
cer of die University. 

Note: 1. Applications received on plain 
paper, not in conformity with the 
recruitment as specified above, and 
also in the application form and re¬ 
ceived after the last date will not be 
oitertained. 

2 . Fereons udio have applied earlier 
for die posts of Professor in C^om- 
puter Science, Readers in Omiput' 
er Science, Yoga, Journalism A 
Maas Comm, and Touri^ Admn., 
Lecturers in French and German 
against Advt. No.2/96, dated 
24.9.96, Lecturers in Law, Engli^ 
Physical Education A PaintiRg for 
Scheduled Caste Category and Lec- 
tuieis in Corr^uter Science, Phys¬ 
ics, Commerce, Riysical Education, 
Musk (Vocal) for Scheduled Tribe 
Category against Advt.No.1/97, 
dated 14.1.97 need not apply again. 
However, they may send addition¬ 
al information if any. 

REGISTRAR 


SAURASHTRA UNTVESSnY 

Applicadona in the preacribed forms are invited for die umfennendotted posts. 
Applkatfam tonus alongwidi detaikd requirement of qualification, experience and 
other necesMry detafls in reflect trf these posts will be avail^le from the Registrar, 
SatuiahtFa Univciaity, Uidvenity Campus. University Road. Ra)koi-36fi 005 on smding 
• self addre»ed envelt^ of die size 25x12 ans. with postage stands worth Rs. 5/-. 
AppbotioiH in SEVEN COTIES should readi (his office oa or before 25-3*97 akmgwith 
A/C PAYEE DEMAND miAFT worth Rs. 50/- (Nwi-Rffiindable) in fevour of the 
REGISTRAR. SAURASHTRA UNIVERSITY, RAJKOT. QualificatioiM and expeiieiice as 
menttoned in the Application fonn will be considered final The age, educational qualifi- 
cotkms and experience may be relaxed in suhabk cases. 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of the 

post 

No.of 

Post 

Age Umlt 

Pay scale 

1 . 

RECSTRAR 

01 

Not exceeding 
50 years. 

Rs. 3700-5000 

1 

CONTROLLER OF 

examinations 

01 

Not exceeding 
50 Years. 

Rs. 3000-4500 


Net*: Those candidalea wholwvr applied earlier £(»' the poet of the Regktrarnced 
•ppiy^-ip. 

S.B. Paadya 
RK35TRAR 
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RwftB I fW , 

1/97 

-sltfllcIfRio ^ ^ 

Pwifta sura 'r ira amftti 
^ f, ^ nMf^i< 4 <i ^ ii 
30 /- 'S>n !is^ w awfl! 

5 R? ftsT aife^n^l, 'Pf’j’iNn^ ?R^?r 
ftwRciitm, qi’(i"i'tfi ^ =TFI ^ 
^ 40.00 w ^ jji»K / t< i Wc< an^ 
^ ft. 1-3-97 % ura fet ^ 

J I ii 3 (i 4 <h ipi 

lT*n*Pr^ ^ HqiP*ra Hftirtftqf Wfto 
xftl'CC'^ ^1® ^ ^ H*I>K 'Idl ft 
ft. 10-4-97 (Y® ftwftBRUJ ^ ararjj 

Hra ^ ^ I ^ftRcI aTHXSt 
®ft4H jra ftftoi® >nEPi ^1 
^1 Aftr ®^ I 3R*nYfl ’ftj ^ w'i«'*'( 

^ jftt ®r ftgftfTJ# TT® 4^ * 

q^ki'q 4^ t Yj® ^ ^ 

3Rft® ®IH ^ ft/1 qqiqi an ’M<^41 I 

ajfirtftn ^ an^ fira ^nR i 
1 aiwrf »w — ®f«iP<i): 
ftlBWIW, WftrU :dl? 4<!W — Mcil* 
R Y!® tT5 wjjft ( 

2 . (®) ^M w w i (^ < 1 ® —’lij’iP®): 
tiifttti, Hi^ti Yja ql^nin aft bt^N 
tqiqw'q — Bt/l® 4 B® B?r Wt 41 I 

2. (a) a*n®i4 b? —awiai): 

4141 ftaiq (ttqqxrt IpiPqRcofl) — 
Tj® 44 arwpR 4T^ 4 ct 4 ^¥4 aR 
ifWM® I 

3 . (®) (18 44 —apnai): 

®Pft 4 , gqw 'Wlftq, 'ftfftrq. 

5®4ft¥Rl, 4121 4qi-ti. xinri'q 4qi-xi. 
^ 4 l 4 Ra, aisinft, 4 ls 42 l 4 . 4 ift. 
41® ftsw. 4141 ftSH (ift® — 
rtK=0. ftam 4141. awwiRai. 

ftHRiR!! (mlRsH) THU litnara 
ft3B4 —sftl® 4 i;® 44 wrSt i 
3 . nBB 4 « (ijl w —^ 4 P®): 
gn/lftcra tmi <mwhi —n^® 4 
4® 44 qit«n4l HX-g qcixl T¥4 ^ 
4414411 

3 . nmn® (#4 44 — a^iq^a 
4 llft 4 SI 4 4 BdlRl): ^ a 8 ® 44 , 
4ftRI ^^ft4); ftWRIR®-JR4® 4 

4® 44 44141 I _ 

3, (s^ mm' {4® 44 — aw 

ft®y 44 # Bft ®nfti 0 : 

— ij® 44 awmfti 

4 . ftw® (7 YW — 4 IWP®): wftit 


(41144) ?WI ftfta (cqxil) — iftl® R 
4® 44 4*n41 I 

4ti4HH:- arart 44 : 4500-7300 1 
441414 : 3700 - 5700, mairT® ; 
2200 - 4000 TWi ftew : 1400- 
23001 

^^44 aftn4 :- (1) ®4 4 . 1 ^ 3 
( 4 ) ?1® ^ 4^ ^ ft/l ft44ftfn?l4 
aiftfftni 4 ftft 44 4 4 W(i ai^aft 
aiftapi ^ 1 (2) ft®® M 4 I 4» ft/i 

4®? ft44 4 ®4 ^ ®4 444 ft<ft4 
aWl 4 ■Hia®3rrf< 34lfc M«J4I 
?T54®4®a 2ft4cn I 4194)4: 3R1 
®*I 4144 ®441 I 

4T14I® ft4«i: (I) ft5ll44 a. 

1/1965 aj>n °i 4 3®i 4 ^ ^ 


Ti 44 4 an; ftl aiwuH 54 : 

3irt44 41 ^ I (?) yiMi^ K ^ an^ti 
®44 ®1 aift®!? ftxqUiiieiq 41 41® 
grfiRI lil41 I 

ftnin Rl®41 
5®®ft4 

q®*: a® 305 41. 294W7 ft. 20 J.97 


CASMEL COLtBGB OF ARTS, 
SOENCB AND COMMERCE 
FOR WOMEN 

NUVpl. SALOTB, GOA-4« <04. 

AppUcaticms wi^ fuU Uo d«tt ir« 
invited Cor the fuUowir^ pwis »o a» to 
re*c>i the uiviervi^ied widiin 15 da^ 


ftR nr® aift4443(i 44 ft4R ®44I 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENTISTS RECMIITMENT BOARD 
KRISM ANUSANDHAN BHAVAN; PUSA: HPH DELHI- 
CMTlganduin 

FMmnc* adiA. No dmp 10e(yi3/gc apoMrad in »■> Joufnai on Docwntwr 
23. 19M ngiRlng racnAnonI ® vacant poM In EaatninI QuaMcalnns No (1) 
talatInB to toa poat ® SI No 22 >«a tolowino may ba raad aa 
-and otw aftad i3actpltoaa ' 

Otiar cantonto tt (ta advarHaa m aol ramaln mctiangad. lha iaal date toi 
laoatx ® appioaiona In AS.R.B. In laapad of toa poat ® Pra|act Coomnatof 
(Fnfta). Canital mattjto ol Suty-Traptoal HcttoAin. Lucknow haa baan aatondad 
> 4 ito 29.3 97. Thoaa who hava ®aady appkad naad not apply agton. 


davp laTonoiam 


Undaa B ac a alary (W) 



Department of 
Business Administration 

(Faeatly of Manaiaanat Hapapli UahraraHy, Bapb Gaya) 

GAYA COLLEGE, GAYA 


.iaTi'Ssion tci’-.vo Yea' Fuli 'i’r:ci''9ST-155S'! f,'BA Programme 
t VOx) vY, v>'i ’ii'iAVii') .wA ViCit, 


EMftibMy - A Backaler’a Dagraa (1* * 1 * 3) to any diacipitoa 
Irom a raco^niaad anivaaalty wtth a w t n to w w n ol H parcant 
markt In tba aggragtoa. CandMataa appairing al Anal lit- 
graa aaam. may also apply. 

Patoctlon • SHaetton lot a to n laalon Utrougli witltan to® to 
be hold on IlHi May WI Pain PAM. and viva on imi A 13lli 
May, 17 to bo conduclad al Oaya C oB a g a, Oaya. 

FTocadiira - AppHcaUoa term and proapactua can ba ob. 
talnad ■Item caBaga counlat agato® ea®i payma® ol Ra. 221 
OT by aandtog a crosaad Bank Drall ol Ra. 2M l« aaeh letm 
toman to lavoto ol PrtocipaL Oaya Co B aga and payabla ® Oaya. 
Only nBad to form alongnrilh a go nad Bank DraR to Ra. 2M aa 
azamtoafton Icaa drawn In favour of Principal Oaya Colloga 
muat raacb Iba PrincIpaL Oaya CoBaga, Oaya *22 Ml, Mato 
by 21Ajr. 

Dr.N.C.Banw)M DcK.aaSii«h 

Onetor A*io®® and Dtm 
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6t>m d\e <lit« of publication of thif adver' 
hsemenl, for y«ar 1997'9B 

Applications mu&t be accompanied 
certified copies of marksheets of a)] the 
examinations from SSC onwards. Those al* 
ready ennployed shall forward their appli¬ 
cations through proper channel and shall 
account for breaks if any in their academic 
career. 

Cattgory of Potis; Open/Qear 
Vacancy 

1. Lecturer in Psychology (Special area 
of specinhzMtion: F.ttperimenul and 
FT^ysiulogy, Psychology). ; 1 New 
post. Kull-tlmc 

2- l.ecturer in Mathematics Leave Va¬ 
cancy for 1997-90 : 1 post Part-time 

3. t.ecturer in Physics I post: Full-time 

4. lecturer in Commerce (with 
apedaliaatlon In Accountancy) 1 
Post Full-time 

5 Lecturer in Botany (90 days) 1 Pi»st 
Full-time 

Etaential Quallficatiooa: 

A Maater's degree of a recognised 
University m the relevant subiect with 
eight/siv papers and at least marks or 
Its ecpiivalent grade and good academic 
record. 

Candidates applying fur Lecturer's 
pi»t must have passed the Eligibiluv Test 
for lecturership conducted by the U C C , 
CSIK or similar test accredited by the L'GC 
However, if such carnlidatc^ are mil avail¬ 
able or lound suitable, general category 
candidates will be appointed on tempo¬ 
rary basis and the appointment will not be 
confirmed till the candidate passe.s the 
NH’/Sri 

Scale of pay . Rs 2200-7S-21k)0'inO- 
4000 plus admissible allowances as per 
rules. Pait-tline; half of above. 

Ttrma and CondiHona of service are 
tfiMc laid down bv the Coa University/ 
Directorate of Education, Government of 
Coa aiui udier competent authorities. 

Sr. Margaret Angela A.C 
PUNOPAL 


A Anna University 

CHENNAI - 600 025 
B.Tech (Industrial Biotechnology) 
Entrance Test 1997 
Advertisement No.01/CBT/97 

Applications ara invifad for the Ail India Entrance Test to be conducted for 
actinission during 1997-98 to the B.Tech (Industrial Kotechnology) Degree Pro¬ 
gramme offered at the Centre for Biotechnology of Anna University. 

The Entrance Test will be conducted by tfie JNU, New DeIN at Bangalore, 
Bombay. Caicutta, Coimbatore, Chennai. Hyderabad, Madurai and New Delhi. 


Candidates who have completed or are appearing for H.S.C. Examination 
under 1042 stream or its equivalent with Physics. Chenrystry and Mattiematics or 
Biology are eligibla to appear for the Entrance Test. 

Candidates should not have completed 21 years as on 1st July 1997. The 
age limit is relaxed by 3 years in the case of SCVST carvjidates and by 5 years in 
I the case of phystcaJly handicapped candidates. 

i Application forms can be had from 10th Febmary 1997 in Person from the 
i State Bank of Inda, Anna University on payment of Rs. 250/- { 4 RS. 5 /- bank 
I sen/ice charge) duhrig the working hours of the Bank, (10.00 a m. to 2.00 p.m. on 
week days and 10 00 a m. to 12.00 noon on Saturdays) or from the Centre for 
Biolechnologv on production of a Demand Draft or Ap^ication forms can be had 
by post by sending a requisition on a cover addressed to the Director. Centre for ; 
Biotechnology, Anna University, Chennai - 600 025, along with a Demand Draft 
I and a self addressed envelope of size 30 x 12.5 ems stamped tor Rs. 7/- (Ri^iees 
seven only) 

The Demand Draft should be drawn in favour of The Director, Centre for 
Biotecttfiology, Anna University, Chenrm - 600 025 payable at the Service 
Branch. (Thermai obtained from any Nationalised Bank on or after 1.2.97. Candi- 
dates are advised to write their name arxi address on the reverse of the Demand 
Draft 

Ei^t seats are set apart for candidates to be sponsored by large industriai 
houses interested in the development of Biotechnology. Sponsored candidates 
should also appear for the EntrarKe Test Details regarding sponsorship can be 
obtained from the Director. Centre tor Biotechnoiogy. Ama University, (^iwwiai - 
600 025 on written requisition accompanied by a stamped self addressed 
envelope by the irukistry and not by the individual. 

Last date lor receipt of completed apiiriications ; 7/4/97 

Date of Entrance Test: 20.A97 (10.(X) a.m to 1 00 p.m.) 

A limited number of unused question papers of last years's Entrance Test 
are available. It can be obtained from the Director. C^tre for Biotechnology on 
payment of Rs. 20/- in the form of Demar>d Draft drawn in favour of the Director, 
Centre for &o{echndogy 

This Enhance Test is oryy for acknission to the B.Tech {Industrial Biotech 
nology) Degree Programme. (Candidates desiring to se^ admission to other 
programmes.in Engineering echfwfogy offered in Tamif Nadu have toaf^^ear for , 
the Tamil Nadu Professional C^ses EntrarKe ExsOTunatiorK (TNPCEE 97). 

Apart from applying for the Entrance Test the carxkdates have to apf^y for 
admission to this programme s^>arately. The advertisement for admission to tivs 
programme will be issued later. 

DEAN (E A A) 
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S.S.L. Jain Vidisha (M.P.) 

Affiliated to Barkatullah Vishwavidyalaya, Bhopal (M.P.) 

Advertisement No: 2/96 

WANTED 


Applications are invited for the following vacant posts of Asst. Professors 
in our College in the scale of (2200-4000) with D.A. as per rules. 


S.No. 

Subject 

No. of posts 

Category 

01 

Physics 

One 

Schedule Tribe 

02 

Botany 

One 

Schedule Castes 

03 

Mathematics 

One 

O.B.C. 

04 

Economics 

One 

Gen. 


All the above mentioned posts are regular. Qualification as per M.P. Govt, 
rules. Application forms can be had from the college office on payment of 
Rs. 50/- by D.D/I.P.O. in favour of Principal, S.S.L. Jain College, Vidisha. 
Last date for receiving complete application form in the office is 31 at 

March 1997. 

Note :- Those who applied earlier are not needed to apply. 


Dr. S.C. Jain 
PRINCIPAL 

FakUtM bf nmiamt SDWai M bchidf of the AMEKtaUea vf IMrmttlci, AlU How, I< KaO* Muf. New DclU-2. 

Gnm; AmmO. PbOMi: 3231MS, 32324». 32333M, 323IW7 ari 3232435. Ra; ni-323Cl*S Tdn. 31.«IW Allf IN 


RrMoOr No rduto o l ltn e rt (P) U4. »t Nowdutiw PrilMi. l-EO, J h ii cw i lii K af J ii , New DJ4-110055. T«L S2W5T 
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DOEACC SOCIETY 


(A socirry under department of electronics, government of india) 


DOEACC COMPUTER EXAMINATION - JULY 1997 


Th© DOEACC 07A.‘“BV‘C' Exammaftofts. July, 
t997 Will be conducted by the DOEACC Society, as pec 
shedute below 

O’ Level • 12 & ia July 1997 
‘A’ Level -12 to ie July 1997 
‘B’ Level • 12 to 24 July. 1997 
-C’ Level - 12 tr 19 July, 1997 
Examination AppHcatlw forms 'OyATBTC: 

50 Sale of Examintion Application Forms starts Icom 
t March 1997 

(III Las! date of *equ©sl tor Exarrvnabon Appbcabor. 
Forms from 

- CounseHmg Centres (detaits given below i 15 April 97 

• The Offrce of DOEACC Society through PostCourier 
15 April 97 

• Counter at the othce of DOEACC Society at New 
Oefrit 30 April 97 

im'j L^t date of receipt of filled in Examination Applicator' 
Forms by the office of DOEACC Society at New Deihi 
30 April 97 

A • ImportMt Instructions : 

1 DOEACC Society will NOT be responsible for any 
postal delay,loss Cancbdates have to ensure that completed 
application forms should reach DOEACC Society at ineti ad- 
cfress at New Delhi latest by 30 April 1997 

2 Application forms for Examination at any Level ( O 'A ■ 
B 'C) can be obtained on requesf in writing ty condNlafes 
re^stered lor the concerned level with the DOEACC Contrcx 
Centre or DOEACC Society at New Delhi b> senc^ng a fee of 
Rs 20/- (Rupees twenty ontyi per applicabon forrn per level by 
demand draft m favour of “OOEACC" Payable at New Delhi. 
The request SHOJLD ClEAPlV SPEClFT ThE lEVEL and 
be adcfessed to the DOEACC SOClE'TV at thetr arWress at 
Electronics NAetan. 6-CGO COMPLEX NEV/DELHI-ii0003 
Cancfedates. Institutes Organisations can aiso coiiect me forms 
IN PERSON ONLY againsi OD for the app<oprK*te amount 
favouring "OOEACC” payable at NEW OElHi (Repeat 
favouring OOEACC' A pay^ie AT NEW DELHI ONLY) from 
the foUowtng Centres 

STATk.'N-ORGANISATiC‘N phone NC' •Cl.'NTac- r 

ILOCATlONi PEfi-SON 

Aiir»igaf>ai»cenT (M UC-anpuin 2374a :»rasas iSh Va Ki-w»n> 
Bangatore ETOC. irvi EMfdei iS»* 

CtUt'j.i 

Baroda Elect Engg Depi <M5Vdr<4r, i 434iS8iPml S^jSha^• 
Bhuban^hwar S 7 P/ iCP.P Sryjorv- 4 i> 72 ^& 2 ‘'t> ,sn 

PalflAA: 

CaScut-CEDT iRECi 7266 67 W iMtH VS Si*©etij 

C^ima-.XJ jProieci irrip^cti 4731138 iM-j .SiARovi 

ChaKli^fh (eSeil'iri 548206-5447’il 

!8ng SS .Sahney; 

Cnandi^h CCEDT-Moh^i 57 j260-571259 

(Sh IqpeJS.iosani 

GLrw^idt>-ET£X. Rd i 541504 .S4053£M5t> S MaSi> 

Goa-ETDC.{Mapo!5a mctEsfalei 26201 7 iSh RM Kherei 

Gor^mpur < (CEDT i 3a8Cl72 73 (Sh AKD DwMedii 

Hwtlwaf KV No2 lEMHEL TowrtShfi? 426801 (^ri PS Sharmaj 
Hydwsted-CXIET (Kushaiguda) 6621658 622437 

/.Sh V T>*i6av9dk4r> 

frnph^CEDT. (A Kanpeti 224109 i.Sh Mangkem Sin^> 

Indore - DAW (Khandwa 470027 iPrnt RaiKamaiy 


Ja^-ETOC (MeNiya )ndl Aiea) 620506 520796 

(Sh BS Seiot^i 

Oanimu CCOT. (Gandhi Nagar) 533845 (Sh ak Jo»hii 

LurAnow LfP PoSce (Ashok Marg) 28061 s tSh HAS Ty»gi) 

Madras Centre loi MeteibiRy. (VSt Esyaiai 4^26418 5691 
(Sh P K Ragi 

UunViai-Sameei ilir CwniHtsi 5783227 (Mr<i .iV Chande; 

Pune (216 Nagart 324‘>i i (Prui SS Coauim^ 

Rancht FtfX^tS SAIL 40/451 (Sh HN Chrtn*»f)M«) 

Tftvandium-EHTl (Kelron Housei 326928 (Mr. S fiewnat 

Thnssw I'.Lfi T (Koialzy CoiT»>te«i 7757 73J * fSTi KH DaynSj 

Ve»yw4da-PHS(.ACi (MogUragwiram- 4'5fi66 'Piof SV-S S,»s(rvt 

Visakhapalnanv AU Cc8»Hji< lV f rtgg 5548 *1314 

iDr KVSVNMitiu- 

3 CarvAdales who have af^ared at the Jon 97 exam 
may also oblam the application forms fcvr Jan 97 exiWTiination 
as aforesaid without waiting for the resufK of Jan 97 e*am In 
case any such cancidates is sucL^essful .my m me AVxJijies 
Papers of o ' A ’8 ‘C ieve( exams of .'an 9' fey which he n.is 
applied for JuiQT Exams the e*aminal>>r- fee lemitted by ti>e 
candK3ale for the porbeuLT Module'Pape' wiP he lefur^cJed 
B Important Announcement Regarding RevNed Syllabi or 
O’, A' and first two eemeslers of ‘ff level. 

1 Keeping ir view the rapid deve"'PfT'pnts ;rt tr»e fieki vf 
Information Techn,:<(ogy the syilabt cl DOEACC Computer 
Courses in lespec! o’O lev©* A Lei.e'ana hist tw Semseterr; 
of B Level have beer, revised Hiwever enamin.itiahs .'i'. pe* 
botf> the le.ised ar.d the L'd .syftab wi'. fi* co''“?A'(erf by tf.e 
DOEACC S<x»eN the farlhcoming .‘ul, i99~ .v d .‘sif'u.v, 
1998 and thereafter Ihe o*d syllabi;'’- w uld tx' Os.'-xitmuiao 
and can<Wat©.s wcuid onry have the opfMr 1 ' apcie.v a* per 
the revised syllabus 

2 Canadaies shouKj b»ease t-.nte tfie f:iK':'Wr5:5 

;a- Those who wtsfi opt for the oid syi-abo*- •npt'e.iring 
lor first lime or compieied s jme of the rii jdule■' p.\per S' 

A First twu serTTestors cf & le^ei, sf-iuld note fr-ia* lh«/ rar, 
appear for the mocXile SipaperfS .as pe' .•><? syiMfx/i rr (ji, 
1997 and January 1999 only .inq the'eafter eiamiratt«.v.‘ 
would be conducted onry as per the revised s,iLibus id 
woukJ be discontinued'w e f JU^ I996i 

ft’ Cancidates who fiave afread*. cleared s5-rr,e tfse 
moduierS) popeitSi of O'A Trrst fwvi s^wsJers :J & iwvvi <is 
per fSMi oW syllabus can migrate to the revised svlob' ev^ri 
betpre Jufy 1998 Such candidaies would be e»«rripsed h-s^rr 
cerfajn moduie(sypaper(s( of the revised syllabi or. a case tc 
case basis based on the module? si papers s. pieviousiy cleared 
by fum her as per the ofcj syllabus 

(c; Syllabus revision with respect to the tema»nir.g 15 pa¬ 
pers of 6 level and C level >5 under fmaiisation 

3 Detailed instructions have been sent to aJi accreofeied 
insfriutes (over $00) m the country 

4 The revised syfl^ car. be (rfitamed by the 

OOEACC Society against payment by Demand Draft 
lavovving DOEACC payable at New Delhi to' Rs 125/- per 
copy of syllabus 

5 For further delaals, please contact any of the accredited 
institutes or write to DOEACC Society at the address given 
beiow 
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(A Society undw Department of Electronics, Oovemment of India) 

Ela^ronics Nikstan, 6, CGO Complax, New Oelhi-110003, 
Phone; 4363330-31-32, FAX 4363335 
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The Noble — The Teacher Alone? 

B.K. Faaei* 

Introdiiction 

For a long time, the city of Indore was my work place, it is a lovely 
city. Rains in Indore are beautiful, but a few years back, the August 
rains were playing havoc in the city. The new academic session had 
begun. The teachers day was fast approaching. As usual, 1 was feeling 
uncomfortable with the onslaught of the traditional approaches of 
celebrating the Teachers' day. 1 was agitated about this iimocent game. 
This game about the social recognition of teachers become a crud joke 
when played in a ceremonial fashion. I have a doubt, whether this 
game really helps in improving, any of the five dimensions associated 
writh the main concept of 'status of teachers'. These are: (a) self-esteem 
vis-a-vis self concept of teachers, (b) social status vis-a-vis general 
social recognition (c) economic status vis-a-vis comparative emolu¬ 
ments, (d) professional status vis-a-vis inter-professional status, and 
(e) spiritual status vis-a-vis professional nobility. Maybe, these cere¬ 
monial celebrations of teacher's day might have marginally helped in 
improving the social status of teachers! 1 am not sure. 

Many such uneasy issues about the importance and nobility of 
teaching profession started reeling out of my mind. Today 1 want to 
share those issues, questions and the associated feeling which have 
been bothering me for quite sometime now. To explore the issue of 
nobility of teaching profession, we had organised a brainstorming 
session within our institute. We chose to explore the question of the 
extrinsic and intrinsic nobility inherent in the teaching profession. The 
group started finding and constructing themeaning of important terms 
like, profession, and nobility. We were conducting the brainstorming- 
cum-discussion in a 'dialogue' fonnat. Comparative and illustrative 
contexts of other professions had dominated our discussions and dia¬ 
logue. 

Profoslon 

What do we mean by a profession? Profession is a specialized area 
of activity acquired through a systematic program of education and 
training. The conc^t of a profession is characterized by: (a) oigaging 
in a useful, and specialized work having some noble cause, (b) under¬ 
going through, rigorous and specialized preparations, (c) accepting to 
follow the code of conduct and ethics, and (d) practising the duties 
with freedom, responsibility, and accountability. There are other view¬ 
points regarding the set of essential attributes for the concept of 'pro¬ 
fession'. To illustrate, we furnish herewith another set of essential 
criteria for defining a profession. ThU set of criteria is: life long career 
corrunitment, social service, intellectual techniques, code of ethics, and 
independent judgement related to prtrfessional performance. 

While considering die status of teaching profusion, WCOPT study 
identified Hve such determinants: (a) the academic and professional 
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requirements for entry into the profession, (b) the 
financial and other economic benefits, (c) the profes- 
sicHial responsibilities assumed, (d) the freedom of 
teachers to take part in public affairs, and (e) the 
degree of public recogniticui. 

Sockdogist Kingsley Davies has put forth iom 
task crilerit for judging' the comparative status- 
position of profession. Professional status ran be 
graded on the basis of : (a) dutatiem and rigor of 
training required to acquire the necessary eiepertise, 
and (b) utility of the professim for the survival and 
devdopment of the society. 

Suddmly, the foctis of this On-going discussion 
got diffused whm one of our group members, posed 
seme analogous questions. The brainstorming ses¬ 
sion stepped out-of-lune. We helplessly got drifted 
away. While responding to these new questions, we 
found ourselves comparing inherent roles, impor¬ 
tance, usefulness, and nobility of other professions 
with that of teaching. 

Nobility of Prafeasioiia 

What is the cammm sense mainuij of nobility? A 
gmeral purpose dictionary gives many meanings 
with varying shades and emphasis. On of the classi¬ 
cal meanings of nobility is related to the ndile-class 
of aristocracy. Further, the dictionary says that a 
noblepcrson is one who possesses excellence of char¬ 
acter and lirfty ideals, is free from pettiness and 
meanness; shows magnanimou.s and incorruptible 
bdiaviours; cannot be corroded and tarnished by 
the extmtial surroundings and other forces; and who 
wckks for others. Nobility of a small independent 
act or that of an organized strategy assumes to have 
the components of pious means, and pious goals. 

We wanted to avoid the nebulous description of 
nobility as it was not helping us to establish links 
with the profcssimis. We were in need of knowing a 
noble precession. We had to go beymd the concept 
of a n<^e person. Could nobility become a defining 
viewpoint fw omceptualizing the profession? Let 
us lo^ into the procen; how'do new professions or 
areas of study originate and evolve. Somewhere 
else, we bad accepted that a profession/discipline/ 
area-of-study emerges out of the pre-decided 
uniqueness of chosen viewpoint, specifity of its pur¬ 
pose, and its definite methodoh^. Over a long 
period of struggle, this unique viewpoint gains a 
special sfetus, and establishes itself as a distw 
area-<C-work. If this be so, we started exfdcking 


whether yuCnlity' could become a new smf teiUimete 
vkwyotnt fck establishing the wkity of the profes¬ 
sions including teaching. 

We took this challaige and started suggesting 
to ourselves: let us conceptualize anew the amxfe 
of “noM^. One such approach is given here. LatH- 
Mt, it would be used as a crit«ria for defining and 
classifying the professimu. This approach employs 
life-matter as a basis of classiflci^kMi- We may use 
this chosen term called htfe as 'Ijife-matte'. Five 
fevefs oftfus fife-mafter are; (ai an iinaniinate maffer 
handled by natural sciences, (b) a plant mat^ han¬ 
dled by botanical and biological scimees, (c) an 
animal and man-body matto- handled by veteri¬ 
nary and medical sciences, (d) a matter of human 
beings handled by humanities and social scieiices, 
and (e) a supra-matter entity handled by educatio¬ 
nal sciences and behavioural scienca 

Using the idea of life maHw perspectives', two 
composite concepts 'integrated-coomic perspective', 
and simultaneous-sensitivity' were constructed. 
First, if one develops a holistic understanding about 
the five aspects of life-matter, one is said to possess 
the Integrated-cosmic perspective'. Second, the bal¬ 
anced and deep concerns for life-matter perspec¬ 
tive' will create a person having 'simultaneoua-sen- 
sitivity'. If a person uses both 'integrated<osmic 
perspective' and 'simultaneous-sensitivity', then 
that person can be called a supra-man or spiritual 
being 

This defined concept of spirituality is one of the 
three essential attributes of professional nobility 
Apart from this attribute of spirituality, which are 
the other two essential attributes required for defin¬ 
ing professional nobility? We will talk about these 
attributes in the subsequent paragraphs, where we 
will also Jink spirituality to prcft»siansJ nobility. 1 
wish to add that some friends suggested to avoid 
using the concept of spirituality, whereas others 
supported it much more stron^y Hence we re¬ 
tained that term even at the cost of its semantic 
difficulties. 

A final stand about the definition, criteria, and 
legitimacy of labeling the prrrfessional nobility had 
to be taken. We Kcepted a three dinwnsiond posi¬ 
tion stipulating that prrrfession is noble only if it; (a) 
gives explicit statement of its assumptions 
substantive positive assertions, (b> possessra spiri¬ 
tuality havi^ iilt^yated caunic perspective and 
timuHajieons-con«rns, and (c) satisfiesa noo-mys- 
Hrai flavour covering raHntutl-cum-iidultive ap- 
jwoach. Let us highlight, three crlterial attributes of 
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nobUity of a profession are: potitive aasumplions, inie- 
gratal-comie perspective cum simultmeous-concems. and 
a noH-mpsHcal raliinul-inluitive approach. 

Let us side step for a minute and ask a different 
question: How does a person reach this Integrated 
cosmic pospective cum simultaneous concerns'? It 
is quite a tough question. It loi^ like that the pro¬ 
cess of arriving at a coordinated and integrated 
view needs to use other processes like, Justice, Con¬ 
cern, and Truthfulness'. The idea of Justice stands 
for equality for all; Concern means following special 
hdp to the needy one; and Truthfulness means cc«n- 
plete agreement with your convictions. These three 
processes iruy be conflictirtg while the processes of 
integration and coordination are going on in the 
mind. Right at this montent, due to the nature of this 
note we stop pondering about integration. We come 
back to our business of constructing the definition. 
The following figural presentation (Fig 1) could be 
helpful for describing the structure and the compo¬ 
nents oi professional nc^iUty 

While applying these criteria to the professions 
in the actual field conditions, one faces many diffi¬ 
culties. We got trapped into the web of ambiguity. 
We, therefore, avoided the idea of graded levels of 
professionat nabdity Nominal scale for professional 
nobility was accepted by us. This created another 
set of problems, called, simplistic solutions to com¬ 
plex probleuvs We, therefore, found ourselves 
caught in another trap of over-simplification. It was 
difficult to conse out of the puriUng situation Ulti¬ 
mately, we ourselves developed a few operational 
guidelines for deciding the nobility of professions 

Selected Profenioua 

Along with teaching, we chose a few profes¬ 


sions and areas-of-study for examining their nobili¬ 
ty. In these deliberations, we had compared the 
'ideal-form' of teaching profession and also the 'ide¬ 
al-form' of other professions. Obviously, we avoid¬ 
ed the existing deficiencies in the practices and the 
present status of field conditions of these profes¬ 
sions. The terms like profession, professional per¬ 
son, and related professional institutions have been 
used inter-changeably. A comparative aitalysis 
based upon (a) nature of assumptions, (b) aims of 
the profession, (c) methods and means, and (d) scope 
and limitations, revealed that teaching profession 
alone holds nobility when compared with other se¬ 
lected professions. Table ! provides an overview of 
professional nobility of teaching vis-a-vis a few cho¬ 
sen professions / areas-of-study. 

Teaching 

What is the status of nobility of an activity called 
teaching vis-a-vis the above referred attributes? Is 
the status of this activity called leaching, equivalent 
to that of a 'craft' or profession? Normally, the 'craft 
and profession' are placed on the two opposite ends 
of a continuum. These days, the two concepts and 
their illustrative field practices are co-existing on 
the ground. One of the approaches is holding the 
popular view that teaching is best learnt under the 
direct guidance of a master through an 'apprentice¬ 
ship model'. This approach implies that teaching is 
a craft and not a profession. These view-holders 
have claimed that an intelligent learner can pick up 
all the tricks of the trade on the job. To me, it looks 
that this popular view reduces the status of teaching 
to that of a craft. Many other thinkers have claimed 
that teaching in its ideal form is a profession. Some 
of these claimants have even preferred to label 
teaching' profession as a meta-profession. Hazlett is 
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quoted as saying in HmUmii of Kaeanh on Temdar 
Edncatim that teaching is a complex psychcdogical 
and social enterprise, that it is a pr<Mematic and 
contingent activity, that its operations involve 
iudgements based an systematic knowledge, that it 
could faster inquiry and the discovery of new 
knowledge — that it might, in one word be catted a 
professitm. 

Education aims at 'all round development' of 
persoiuility including the spiritual aspect of 1>eing'. 
Teaching is one of the most important professional 
processes of education. Teaching profession is 
founded on its unique and positive assumptions. Un¬ 
like many other popular professions, teaching is 
based on the assumptions at maintaining positive 
and substantive assertions. Teaching is not only pos¬ 
itive in its assumptions, and goals, but also in its 
methods. 

The scope of teaching is comprehensive and all 


pervading, integrated and full development of 
body, mind, and spirit must also demonstrate karmo- 
nious fundiming in the society. Teaching is develop¬ 
mental in outlook. Teaching onploys developmen¬ 
tal methodology. 

Teaching is universal. It serves all persons, and 
is applicable both to the devdt^ng and the devel¬ 
oped persons alike. There are no restrictive ceiling, 
it has no houndarics created by stages, sectors, struc¬ 
tures, and grcnip-specificity. it goes beyond the for¬ 
mal meaning of the term of labeled teachers and 
structured teaching. Education, teaching, and learn¬ 
ing are life-long, life-wide, and life-like processes. 
Teaching is life-giving, and also life-deling pro¬ 
cess. One may like to describe teaching with the 
hdpof a newly coined approach termed as auiopoisns 
in the area of neuro-biology. 

Ugat 

Apart from many others, the important aim of 
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the le^ proieasion is to create a society based on 
agreed principles, such as, justice, freedom, equali¬ 
ty, and fraternity. Legal profession provides princi¬ 
ples and mechanism of regulating justice. As ex¬ 
pected, legal profession has no primary responsibil¬ 
ity for body development of the individual. There is 
no primary responsibility for material development 
of the society. Same way, this profession has no 
respcavsibility trf spiritual development of the indi¬ 
vidual. Of course, it has a very important responsi¬ 
bility (rf developing a just society and a responsible 
citizen. There are various ways to achieve such 
goals. As and when a person works like a teacher of 
law, he becomes a specialized teacher. He/She is 
using educational principles and mechanisms for 
achieving his overall objective of a just society. I am 
also talcing a position that persons like Buddha, 
Gandhi and Kabir were primary teachers while they 
were educating the masses. 

Let us see how does a person pursuing law 
perform his usual role and functions? A lawyer 
gives legal advice and pleads alike for all types of 
clients: both good and tad clients; true and untrue 
clients, innocent or otberwise? U at any stage, some¬ 
one frills to accept a particular case of a client, on 
some grounds, there is sosneone else who under¬ 
takes the declined pleading? In other words, the 
given professionals do not differentiate between the 
quality of clients. This happens even when, this 
professioiul knows about the fault of a given client. 
Half the times, he supports the liars and at other 
half times, he opposes the true ones. The arguments 
of quality for justice, the urge to search the truth, 
and possible errors of classification are put forward 
so as to accept all the cases of all the clients. These 
are inherent difficulties of the legal profession. Fur¬ 
ther, we notice that the law can punish and hang 
the culprits' but may not be able to reward the law- 
abiding clients. The given entire structure is prima¬ 
rily based upon the psychology of punishment and 
psycho-fear. 

Can we infer that the assumptions, and method- 
cdogy of legal profession are not subscribing to the 
hrunanistics and spiritual orientati.oiu? At the most, 
the legal profession promises to create a pre-defined 
order, peace stability and justice. If at any stage, the 
kgal prOtemion undertakes any goodwill exercise 
ofrxmflict-resoltttian, it immediately takes the shape 
of teaching: and dien frtUs outside Ae frame of 1^1 
[wofeMion. As said earlier, the pas<» is acting more 
like a teardwr aiui less of a lawyer. Compared to 


teaching, legal profession has a limited perspective 
of social order and justice, it cannot r^ch the level 
of integrated-cosmic perspective. Hence, the profes¬ 
sion cannot be noble, although very essential for 
individual and the social order. Legal profession is 
very useful, important, and even powerful in many 
ways. We have to think about its nobility as defined 
above. 

Medial 

One of the members of our group had posed a 
few analogous questions: what is the basic role of 
medical profession? Does medical profession oper¬ 
ate through health centres or hospitals or both? Why 
do hospitals exist in a society? We struggled to find 
answers and then relate those answers with the idea 
of nobility. We found that, we were getting non¬ 
substantive answers. In terms of health, we were 
finding answers like, what hospitals 'ere not' rather 
than what 'they ore'. We found that hospitals are 
supposed to manage diseases, handle deficiencies, 
compensate inadequacies, and so on. Apart from 
the 'cure' functions by hospitals, medical profession 
claims to take care of preventive functions, and de- 
velopmevktal futvetwits of the organic body-roisvi. 
Opposing views were also emerging during the 
brainstorming. One thing was certain that tn^ical 
profession is based on negative assumptions of defi¬ 
ciencies. The profession is fear driven, deficiency 
management, lacks the cosmic-perspective, takes 
care of body, and deals with the sick sections of the 
society. Many more controversial and conflicting 
views were emerging in our discussion. 

There were many difficulties to accept all of 
them. I list a few such views and difficulties for your 
perusal. There were issues of comptilsions about 
reporting of diseases, compulsory disease diagno¬ 
sis, compulsory course of treatment, persuasive/ 
obligatory compliance of medical advice, human 
dignity and privacy, human freedom, cost of treat¬ 
ment, and so on Some of these are trivial whereas 
others need careful examination from the point of 
view of nobility. 

In addition to well known 'cure' function, are 
hospitals acting as 'preventive' institutions? Have 
hospitals been charged with these functions of 'cur¬ 
ing and preventing' applied both to individuals and 
environment; and that these are performed with an 
integrated-cosmic sensitivity or in an educative 
manner or through a persuasive or compulsive 
style? 

Are hospitals positive institutiems whoi defined 
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in tenztt erf its substantive aaaumptlons 7 Are medi¬ 
cal professionals and hospitids purautaig and 
noble ideils? Will tile pnfessiem be aUe to retain its 
status if tile individuals refuse to live? bi other 
winrcb, medical profession can exist cmly if two con¬ 
ditions are pre-existing, namdy, (a) desire to Uve 
and (b) continuity of diseases in human bodies. Are 
they doing the triple functions; cure-work, and/or 
prevoitive-work, and/or develc^maM-work with a 
cosmic-perspective? 

is it true that the need for hospitals is directly 
proportional to the phouunenon of prevailing dis¬ 
eases, and reciprocally related to the health of a 
naticoi? Will the prerfession essentially continue to 
retain its accpiired importance? What happens if a 
natiem suddenly beccunes/keeps healthy; do we then 
recpiire doctors and continue supporting our hewpi- 
tals? Such questions were raised. Suitable answers 
were not worked out. 

It appears that this professicxi lacks adequate 
positive assumptions, survives on fear, deals with 
body having limited aspect of life-matter, dexs not 
possess cosmic perspective, deals with the sick per¬ 
sons only, has ceiling of development acticxi. 

Defmst StnHces 

The aim of defense services is to create and 
ensure and peaceful environment within a spedfied 
area/territory. Is ii not true that defense institutions 
are founded on the prepositions of implicit fear? 
How do our defense institutions protect our inter¬ 
ests in a given territory? In order to provide an 
environment of security, defense institutions em¬ 
ploy many means including the extreme step of hu¬ 
man killings. Many a time, such killings are im¬ 
pinged upon pec^le who do not even know each 
other. These persons are generally innocent and un¬ 
known to each other. These killings are turf due to 
perscoial reasons but because of their conunitment 
to the naticHi and the responsibility assigned to them 
as a part of nation's defense. Despiteall this funda¬ 
mental question about human killings remains to be 
answered. Is it the only approach to solve conflicts? 
bideed it results in a ccanprcsnising guilt in the 
mind of the Idller who plays this instrumental relit 
in the war. Continuous research in social sdences 
should enable us to find serfutions to solve problems 
of sodal conflict. Human killings, whatever the rea- 
srxi and whatever tiie circumstances and whatever 
the form, are itothing but human killings. Use of any 
(rf the legal, accepted, and socially approved instru¬ 


ments cannot tranafcHin these killings as anything 
else except human Ultlngs wh«i lodted from tiie 
humanistic angle. It is not a humanistic action in 
any form. But pean is very ewential for existoue. 
What do we do? Education seems to be the only 
soiutkm to adtievetids goal. If dd educational metit- 
oifo do not work, altemative metiuxls should be 
researched upem. U wars are cared in the minds of 
men, why can't peace be created in the minds erf 
men. Coming back to nobility, we reiterate saying 
that defenseservices are important, useful, and even 
glamorous profession but not a noble me. The over¬ 
all actions and intentiims of this profession inhibit 
granting the label $rf nobility. 

Busmess 

Business studies aim at providing eflicient com¬ 
mercial services, and delivery of quality goods re¬ 
quired for a comfortable living. By doing so, it 
claims to create opportunities for a ^st' distribu¬ 
tion of wealth. It further claims that business profes¬ 
sion enhances the quality of life. Sometimes busi¬ 
ness management by itself, does claim to create a 
good social environment of equity and excellence, 
and also humanistic citizens; our view is not so. We 
believe in a tautology saying that business manage¬ 
ment addresses its^f to manage business. There is 
tu] one to defend and support business management 
except its own prittciples. It neither works with the 
integrated-cosmic perspective nor does it promise 
to deploy ttoble means. However, it claims to deve¬ 
lop social-scientific perspective and may employ 
honest means. The receiU tall claims of social lace of 
business management need closer examinarions. 
Onecansaythal honestycan help business. Howev¬ 
er, the connotations of nobility and honesty are at 
variance. Let us conclude that like many other pro¬ 
fessions, business management is an important and 
useful profession, but it does not possess the essen¬ 
tial attributes required for nobility of a professicoi. 

Enfvutrmf 

Engineering and techiurfogy aim at creating 
gcKxls and sovim by handling lower levels of life- 
materials. Tha profession designs, creates, and pro¬ 
duces material goods and services timni^ var^ng 
levels erf artificial environment. It serves a iMcfitl 
purpose «rf creating efiici«it and loi^ term ctxnfnt 
envi nmmen t s by foUowiBgthe principles of science, 
human bioiogy.and aivironinaital parameMu. The 
eaiogy-cKit, creating efffoiency, and comtot-giv- 
ing co^ become guiding principles to'a comfort- 
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able and a rich sodety. This profession has richly 
contributed to die development of civilization and 
partly even to the culture. However, the profession 
does not dSrecdy handle the processes of higher 
levds of development of human being; and definite¬ 
ly not the spiritual being, 1 am again moving the 
statement that this profession of science-engineer¬ 
ing and technology is useful, and important but is 
not essentially noble This profession does not claim 
to be so. 

We discussed and found that all these profes¬ 
sions are very useful, and important; some of them 
are rich, powerful, and popular too. Are these cho¬ 
sen professions noble ones? Do these professions 
possess integrated-cosmic perspective? Are these 
professicuis founded on positive assumptions? Do 
they possess intrinsic worth; or have they acquired 
their worth? Are these professions labeled as noble? 
Are these professions forced to determine their na¬ 
ture and scope by the definitions and changing 
conceptualization? Will the survival and competi¬ 
tion factors play their role in redefining professions? 

Tentative Conclusions 

Is nobility very essential to leaching profession 
and can other professions contribute their mite with¬ 
out being noble in the present sense of this note? Are 
the criteria of usefulness and importance not ade- 
cpiate for worthiness of a profession? General an¬ 
swer to these questions seems to be : 'definite yes'. 
Lei us pose additional questions about the profes¬ 
sions and their nobility. Do professions follow their 
own code of ethics or conduct? Are they following 
the law of the land and other approved social 
norms? Are they doing their professional work with 
all sincerity and to the best of their nobility? Do they 
earn respect from the society? Are these professions 
reasmiably popular? Are these useful professions? 
Apart from all this, do they have a high self esteem 
level? Let me accept that most of the answers are 
affirmative. 

Before concluding our presentation, we focused 
ourselves and asked whether professions like medi¬ 
cine, law, defense and engineering, are noble on the 
lims of that of the profession of teaching? We ar¬ 
rived at a tenMm amlusion that teaching and edu¬ 
cation alone are noble, while other professions are 
not? A ccunparative analysis based upon (a) nature 
of assumptions, (b) aims erf precession, (c) methods 
and means, and (d) scope and limitations revealed 
that teadiing alone hol^ nobility when compared 


with other selected professions. We may note that 
we are not saying that teacher is noble rather we are 
saying that teaching task is noble whosoever may be 
pCTforming it. 

We would like to have another round of deliber¬ 
ations before we take a final position. Of course, 
some one taunted back and said that such discus¬ 
sions are not very useful, nor even noble. We need to 
ponder over this comment. 

Author's nett: 1. At the of cost oi possible 'trritabon, 1 
dare repeat that 1 am interested in the arguments regarding 
the nobility alone -The focus issue is to examine the exclusive¬ 
ness and not degree of nobility inherent in teaching profes¬ 
sion I am not interested in arguments or evidence infavour 
of popularity, nor importance, nor usefulness, nor money- 
power, nor position-power, nor glamour, nor even mysti¬ 
cism in the professions. 

1 am not exploring the idea, whether teaching is the 
noble prsffssiorj. Rather, I am examining ihf idee of exclusioe 
nobdity of teaching profession among other professions. lam 
seeking guidance and inviting clarification. I shall be grate¬ 
ful for such a help and interaction. Views expressed here are 
tentative. These are expressed in my personal capacity. 

2.1 am grateful to many persons in many ways. They 
are; Dr. D.D. Bandisthe, Dr. U.C. Va5hishta,Dr. R.H. Dave, 
Dr M Reddy, Dr. R. Pal, Ms. Ishani, and Dr. OS. DewaL 
and many other old and new colleagues. 
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Management Education for Women 

A Critical Appraisal With New Possibilities 

Virenda Komar* 


There are four things a student should expect of 
any business school. One is to learn something about 
the business discipline like organisation, account¬ 
ing, finance, production and marketing. The second 
is to deepen an intellectual understanding of the 
relation between activities in business and the ma¬ 
jor issues of human existence. The third is to be able 
to signal that you are the kind of person who goes to 
a certain kind of business school. And the fourth is 
to lay the basis for a set of personal equations. If 
your primary interest is in learning about the busi¬ 
ness disciplines, you don't need to spend money on 
a first class business school, because its compara¬ 
tive advantage lies in the other three areas. This is a 
fairly open secret. There are any number of places 
that do a pretty good job of leaching organisation, 
accounting, finance, production and marketing. 
They do not, however, do nearly as good a job of 
establishing that you are one of the very smart folks 
or of putting you in contact with other strurt folks to 
build national or international network of personal 
contacts and they do not relate business life and 
talents to fundamental questions of human under¬ 
standing. 

Traditional approaches to management educa¬ 
tion aim at changing the personality of women only 
on sluHt term basis. These approaches are based on 
faulty assumptions. We assume that we know and 
respcmd to the unique needs that women bring to 
our classrooms and programmes, and we press for¬ 
ward with pedagogical designs that simply meet 
the test of time rather than encourage women's in¬ 
tellectual and professional development. We as¬ 
sume parallel life and organisational experience for 
men and women, filling our courses with genetic 
strategies and soluticHis that alienate more than ed¬ 
ucate wcmen. We assume we are preparing women 
for traditional organisational careers despite evi¬ 
dence that women define and manage careers dif- 
fsently dian mm. We assume male experience to be 
the norm, illustrating our androcentric theories with 
cases and examples that better reflect the lives of 

DepKtf Registrar. Pm/ai Unimsiy, Chmdifitrk, 


men than women and pay token attention to wcm- 
en's issues. We assume that our instructor roles, 
teaching practices and styles and classroom dynam¬ 
ics are gender neutral, ignoring the powerful role of 
gender in the managemmt cla^room. Let us exam¬ 
ine some of these assumptions and see for ourselves 
the role management education is playing especial¬ 
ly for women, and for their intellectual develop¬ 
ment. 

AsaompHoni 

I. Responding to the Learning Needs of Womcx 

Women bring distinctive learning needs to the 
management classroom What are these needs, how 
they irt/orm their choice about teaching, strategies, 
course content, activities and v aluation practices. 
Such questions are hard for many management ad¬ 
ministrators to answer. We have been regularly ask¬ 
ing (acuity to share the ways in which their class¬ 
rooms and their teaching reflect the unique learning 
needs of women. The request is almost always met 
with silence initially. Slowly, some faculty members 
begin to talk about adding readings or cases on 
traditionally so called wcunen's issues such as bal¬ 
ancing career and family or sexual harassment. Oth¬ 
ers profeas good intentions but have no real strate¬ 
gies. .Many reluctantly acknowledge that they have 
never considered the question and don't know 
where to begin. 

Such attention to women's need in the manage¬ 
ment classroran is more universal than we like to 
admit. As educators we assume that what and how 
wehave always thought it equally well for men and 
women. In reality few instructors have given seri¬ 
ous consideration to how women's unique needs 
might reshape courses, programmes and disci¬ 
plines. As educators working to prepare pec^le for 
a diverse work-place we have largely ignored the 
educational diversity in our classroom. 

Researdi trils us, for example, that wcnnen bring 
more self-doubt and more quotions about their ca¬ 
pabilities and intellectaal competence to academic 
sittings than men do. Forced with foilure of chal¬ 
lenge, female student* ffequmttiy btame and ques- 
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don themselveg. while their male peers are more 
likely to attribute problems to external causes. So¬ 
cial factors reinforce women's fears. Media images 
tout physical attractiveness, not intellectual 
achievements as key to successful womanhood and 
societal forces still foster traditional feminine ste¬ 
reotypes that sound like prescriptions for anti-intel- 
lectualism. Lingering beliefs that women are ratio¬ 
nal and intuitive serve more as continued sugges- 
tiMis of women's deficiencies than as praise for spe¬ 
cial talents. 

Acknowledging all this might, therefore, indi¬ 
cate the need for classroom activities that develop 
skills in accepting personal causality for the benefit 
of male students, paralleling opportunities to diag¬ 
nose external causes of events for women's develop¬ 
ment. This would incorporate the recognition that 
highly combative exchanges and devil's advocacy, 
strategies used by powerful authority figures (such 
as Professors) can feed women's fears of being intel¬ 
lectually one down It would multiply opportuni¬ 
ties to demonstrate to women that they have the 
right stuff for intellectual discourseand accomplish¬ 
ment. It would also mean more emphasis on teach¬ 
ing strategies that model the ongoing struggles and 
tensions in learning for all and less emphasis on 
well-polished instructor performance and textbook 
answers. Activities that illustrate theory building as 
an ordinary human enterprise would be recom¬ 
mended and those that highlight only the extraordi¬ 
nary contributions of great masters in the field 
would be discouraged 

We need to ask ourselves honestly how often we 
approach the design and teaching of management 
with an awareness of women's self-doubts. We need 
to understand the power of these potential fears as 
well as other unique needs that women are trying to 
learn. For example women often come to academic 
seats with deep feelings of alienation. These feelings 
have beat fostered by too many years of school 
experiences in which teacher's behaviour, attitudes 
and pedagogy favoured boys, too many lessons in 
which wtnnen have been asked to learn the experi¬ 
ence of men and to accept these as representative of 
all human experience and too many texts, examples 
and cases that recwd the world of men's profession¬ 
al work, hi^ories, sptuts and hobbies. 

Women come to the management education 
needing to know that dtis educational experience 
will be difierent. They need their life's experiences 


and ways of knowing acknowledged, respected and 
validated in the classroom. Social forces may have 
channelled these women into pink-collar jobs or 
dead-end work. They may have chosen to place 
relationship and family before high powered ca¬ 
reers and the chance to climp in organizational hier¬ 
archies. They may have forced blatant or subtle 
biases that have robbed them of their faith in the 
system or in themselves. 

There are many reasons why women come into 
management education with thinner resumes than 
men do, or less hope for the kinds of existing jobs 
and organizational experience that instructors use 
to illustrate theories. Female students need to know, 
however, that all of their life experiences — wheth¬ 
er any high-powered careers or in family connec¬ 
tions — are important functions for ongoing learn¬ 
ing Too often, women have been asked to leave 
their life experiences outside the classroom door in 
order to study the 'real world", a world that not only 
ignores the frequently different experiences of wom¬ 
en, but that also offers women only limited and 
differential access. 

When asked, women report that they need to 
help them learn. They need encouragement and con¬ 
firmation. They want clear and honest feedback 
about their accomplishments in the classroom. They 
want teachers who help them identify and build on 
their progress — teachers who tell them, "That's 
good, now do more". They want faculty to take an 
interest in them and their specific needs. They want 
self-directed projected and self-generated criteria 
for evaluating their success. They want to learn in 
ways that encourage personal and professional de¬ 
velopment rather than ways that tap into family 
tuned social skills of performing to please (power¬ 
ful) others. 

Women want to learn in supportive conununi- 
ties when relationships are on equal standing with 
accomplishment. They want learning that matches 
their life experiences, and theories that value wom¬ 
en. They want opportunities to stretch and grow in 
an environment that tells them it's all right to be 
what they are. 

How well do we provide this kind of learning 
environment? How often do we assume that we do? 

2. Panllcl Lift, Managerial and Organizational 
Experiences 

There is no doubt that gender affects have been 
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expenmoed by each oiM ctf US in our day-to-day Ufe. 
From die moment of birdi, boys and girls receive 
many subtlCk and not so-subtle, social cases on what 
is and is not expected of them. In addition research 
ranimb us that tanales define and experience the 
world differently, than males, communicate differ¬ 
ently, define prcrfessioiia] success differently and 
face different work place ctmditions. Th»e are also 
diffoences in how m«i and women navigate mid¬ 
life, face social pressures and opportunities amd ap¬ 
proach leadership. And of course, women have the 
capacity fOT child birth and must deal with the 
unique pressures of a bicdogical clock. 

If men and womoi do not have parallel experi¬ 
ences, we need theories that reflect this. How well 
dogaider differoices inform our theories of organi¬ 
zation and management? How often have we as¬ 
sumed that our genetic solutions and modeb based 
on years of androcentric research and male experi¬ 
ences in organizationa] settings are sufficient to ex- 
pbin die ways in which both sexes adapt to organi¬ 
zational life? How well do our practices prepare 
both men and women for successful and saHsfying 
professional lives? 

We have made progress in adding knowledge 
about women's experiences to the periphery of our 
disciplines, although these insights are often segre¬ 
gated into wcxnen's topics and courses. We have 
done less well in looking honestly and thoroughly at 
the core of our management and organizational the¬ 
ory base to distinguish that what applies best to 
m«i, to women and to both. How, for example, does 
gender affect our theories of strategy, business poli¬ 
cy, motivation, assessment and so on, our belieb 
about rationality that underpin our definitions of 
efficioicy and effectiveness, and the core of what we 
define as essential to good management education? 

While there have been debates over, for exam¬ 
ple, whether we need a separate theory of womm's 
careers, there is no advocacy for a separate theory of 
women's organizatkmal behaviour, nor any men- 
tuaicrf the need for a theory of nwn's organizational 
behaviour. Yet if gender b powerful social influence 
that we Imow it to be, we need both such theories. 
There are always risks in acknowledging gender 
difioences film are many examples of the use of 
differentiation to reii^irce existing systems of foe- 
quality, providing fustification far the quitiniied 
excluskm erf wcHnenfrtHn positions of power. But by 
makii^ gmder differences in our or^nizafiohal 


and management fiiewy bases, we run the even 
greater risk of fabdy Bssuming fiiat our genetic 
teaching serves women wdl — and in so doing, (rf 
alienatfog another generation ^ female studento, 
who wonder in silence and a^-doubt why they 
don't fit the expected mould. 

3. Preptring Womai fm Tnulitiaiul Orgmaatmtl 
Careen 

Just as cor managonent theories and disciplines 
assume parallel life and work experience for men 
and women, our approach to management educa¬ 
tion is based on the belief that we are preparii^ men 
and women for identical opportunities and career 
paths However, the realities of a patriarchal society 
and the power of cultural experiences tell us that 
thb is simply not.tnie. While there has been some 
progress in breaking down the barriers to profes¬ 
sions, occupations and positions, statistics still point 
to distinct gender-based job and career choices, lin¬ 
gering stereotypes colour available opportunities 
and choices for both sexes. The unchanging pattern 
of a heavily female corps of school teachers, con¬ 
trasting with largely male administrative ranks, 
serves as a perfect reminder of how slowly things 
have changed. 

But when we look beyond socialization and dif¬ 
ferential opportunities, theories of women's devel¬ 
opment raise critical questions about our assumed 
educational mission erf preparing both men and 
women for traditional organizational careers Re¬ 
search tells us that women understand and irunage 
their careers differeiuly than men do. For many 
women, this has meant creative definitions of ca¬ 
reers, non-traditional work arrangements and en¬ 
trepreneurial ventures (when economic conditions 
and social responsibilities allow the freedtxn to 
think beyond survivalj. 

Gender differences lead to distinct set erf cherfe- 
es, meanings and pressures fra wcxnen, evident 
most clearly when we examine the difficulties and 
dilemmas women face in trying to balance caren 
and family concerns. While caretre and work are the 
essential comerstemes of male identity, in women's 
identity fornutkm they are coupled with stremg 
needs for lelafimshipa and attachments. As Nobel 
laureate Toni Morriam eleganfiy iUustratel when 
she refused to define h«sdf as a vrriter but iiotead 
saw herself as *a mother who unites'' or *an editor 
who writes', for wesnen, fiise is a great dlstfoction 
b^ween idaitifyiiig (»ie(s work and tiefog the per- 
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(on who does die work*. Linear advancement and 
an unwavering focus (Hi a fast cliff to the top, tradi- 
tuHial definitions of a successful career path, pro¬ 
vide too limiting a pmpectivefor women's careers. 

How well does management education prepare 
wtanen iac a career outside traditional organiza- 
tiiHial arenas, with a path and focus that dider sig¬ 
nificantly fr<Hn traditional norms? How well do we 
(rffer skiUs and theories that assist rather than un¬ 
dermine wom^ in their professional and career 
development? How often do we assume that we do? 

4. Male is the Norm, Female the Exception 

Working effectively with gender differences 
does not mean merely pointing to the ways in which 
women are different, while continuing to implicitly 
define men as the standard and women as the ex¬ 
ception. For years, men have been the dominant 
theory makers, history writers, researchers and re¬ 
search subjects, providing us ivith a long, deeply 
rooted tradition of maleness as the norm in manage¬ 
rial and organizational life. We have inherited co- 
centric definitions of organizational "truth' as well 
as tendencies to label gender differences as wom¬ 
en's deficiencies. In the same way some researchers 
have challenged maleness as the norm for healthy 
human development; we need to stand up and chal¬ 
lenge maleness as the norm for a host of beliefs 
about gcxxl management, effective leadership, ca¬ 
reer success, work practices and organizational es¬ 
sentials. 

We have ec)uated, for example, male experienc¬ 
es, interests, and work patterns with effectiveness 
We have made male work norms and standards 
synonymous with productivity. We have designed 
organizations based on the ways in which men 
think, feel and act, and we have justified those choic¬ 
es with old theories of human development and 
adult n^turity, psychoanalytic notion that work 
alone is central to identity, and developmental be¬ 
liefs that maturity and personal empowerment re¬ 
quire competitive individualism and separation 
from others. 

It is these theories that researchers claim have 
folsely established a male standard for adulthood. 
We need to explore the ways in which such norma¬ 
tive assumptions colour our dteories, disciplines 
and perspectives. In the process, we will raise the 
need and the potential for major transformation of 
our institutions, organizations and management 
training. 


While we speak of creating organizations, that 
respond to the realities of a diverse work place, how 
much do we still implicitly sell the traditional male 
model of life and work as women's salvation from 
second class citizenship? As management educa¬ 
tors, we have remained stubbornly resistant or 
largely oblivious to much gender needed change, 
frequently dismissing those who suggest it as radi¬ 
cal or unrealistic Instead, we still deal largely with 
assimilation issues, that is, how we can best absorb 
women fairly and equitably into existing organiza¬ 
tions. We make only minor concessions and adjust¬ 
ments, ignoring demographic and economic predic¬ 
tors that show women to be a fast growing percent¬ 
age of the work force. 

All this puts management theory and education 
at significant crossroads. We have allowed women 
to enter the hallowed halls of organisations under 
theconflicting requirements that they become clones 
of their male counterparts while simultaneously 
conforming to cultural expectations of femininity. 
When women refuse to meet these requirements or 
demonstrate that they cannot do so, the result is the 
reinforcing of organizational preconceptions of 
what it really takes to succeed. This leads to the 
glass ceiling phenomenon in organizations, as well 
as to an environment of veiled hostility, lowered 
expectations, distrust, mixed signals. In career- 
theory vernacular, the failure of women to meet the 
conflicting requirements proves once again that 
women have less career motivation than their male 
counterparts. In organizational lingo, women are 
said to be unwilling to give their all to the company, 
to go the extra mile and so on. 

Ixwking beyond our organizational experience 
and theory base, we also need to recognize the sub¬ 
tle ways in which we perpetuate the male norm in 
management teaching by using examples and cases 
that illustrate only men's lives and work experienc¬ 
es When successful women are depicted, it is often 
as exceptions or as opportunities to explore so-called 
women's issues, thus reinforcing accomplishment 
and success as largely male domain. For example, 
such terms as manager, leader, or accountant are 
often preceded by the word female when women in 
business are discussed,while no modifier is used in 
the case of men. Such terminology may seem inno¬ 
cent enough. However, this kind of framing implic¬ 
itly communicates powerful social messages about 
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who is the assessed achiever and who is titeexcep- 

5. Tetdiing Prmcikxs and Clesreom Dytumks m 
Gender Neutral 

Inctanplete theories, case choices, langitage us¬ 
age, and selective examples are ways in which gen¬ 
der in«sages are cdten inadvertently sott in the 
managonent dassrocan. Attending to such issues 
only begins to scratch the surface of what we need to 
do in order to understand how goider influences 
learning, student develo{nna)t, career choices and 
proiessicHial preparation. 

The gender-neutral classroom is a myth. Gen¬ 
der plays an unacknowledged rde in whether an 
instructor will serve as a role model for students 
who are erf the same sex as the instructs or as a 
source of conflict or potential intimidation for those 
who are not. Instructors interact differently with 
mak and tenale students, often unintenticmally giv¬ 
ing male students more attention, eye contacts feed¬ 
back, and implicit encouragement. There is a mounb 
ing evidence of differences in how male and female 
students approach and react to instructors, prepare 
for the tlassrornn, participate in group activities 
and discussions and respond to pedagogies and 
assigiunents. How aware are we of the ways in 
which our classroom teaching methods are steeped 
in gender dynamics? How confident are we in our 
abilities to manage these dynamics productively? 

Case teaching and experiential learning are ped¬ 
agogical mainstay in management education, both 
with implications for wcxnen's learning. Explora¬ 
tions cf the educational merits of case teaching, for 
example, revolve largely around issues of selection 
d the appropriate case, instructor's skill in creating 
productive discussions aitd the developmental so¬ 
phistication necessary feu students to learn frmn 
cases. But a significani question often unasked by 
iiKtructors, is that how equally men and women 
learn from the nwthod. Research on women's ways 
to knowing off^ an answer. Traditional case dis- 
cuffiima, wifli their fast-paced intensity. Implicit 
cmnpetiticHi for student flow time, and propensity 
fw combative exchanges favour men's ways of 
knowing. Wesnen rcseardicn tdl us, they <rften find 
these public interchangers debilitating and doubt 
indilcing- 


Experimental activities on the other hand, offer 
fwnale studtsits oppwtunities to learn from being 
fltemadves in the cUteroom. Theory is devdoped 
from reflecticai on penwtal experioice, wifli wom¬ 
en's expwiences viewed as a foundation fw aca¬ 
demic learning, not as an embarrassment Compar¬ 
ing perswtal tiieories wiflt flioee of experts oicour- 
ages critical thinkteg, eaihancestelf-confidaKe, and 
hdps devd<q> theory-buikUng sUUs. This is perso¬ 
nal validation that women often find lacking in mwe 
traditional, hierarchical teadting methods. 

Similar explwations ci file corrections between 
gender and learning ore possible fw other common 
teaching methods, such as small group discussiwis, 
lectures, student presentations, field wwk assign¬ 
ments and so on. There is also much wwk to be done 
in expanding present optiww fw how best to teach. 

ronflBslona 

As management educators, wemust takes deep 
and critical locdc at the assumptions that underpin 
our present beliefs about the essential structures, 
methods, and content of quality management edu¬ 
cation. Acknowledgement of gender issues and rec¬ 
ognition of the unique perspectives, needs and ex¬ 
periences that women bring to our programmes 
make evident the need for micro and macro level 
changes in how we define and approach our tfduca- 
tional mission and process 

If we no Icmger embrace pranK>tion of the male 
model of wwk and management in our teaching, 
then we need well-developed alternatives. But, per¬ 
haps mwe importantly, we need to believe in the 
importance and viability of developing and foster¬ 
ing these alternatives. We have expound and 
thought about the need fw wganisational justice 
and valuing of divenity, yet we have created and 
maintained a theory base that in many rases lacks 
both these elemwits. A sweeping explwation of our 
beli^ and theories d wganlsatton and manage¬ 
ment is necessary, witii the gender underpinnings 
w implicaticHis in both accurately Idattified. Nw 
only wiO this serve women welt, Intt it will also 
provide a basis fw exploilng )ttst Iww outnwded 
our titewies and belleb about organisaticHis and 
management are for men, too. In addition, sudt an 
explwation offers us a model for exploring flte ways 
In whidi race, caste, creed and natiwwl wlgin have 
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also shaded our thinking and theoretical founda¬ 
tions. 

We need to dig deeply into widespread peda¬ 
gogical belief about what and how to teacK On a 
macro level, we need new ways of teaching that 
better reward collaboration and positive interde¬ 
pendence. We need ways of better modeling, shared 
lead^ship and encouraging the development of so¬ 
phisticated interpersonal skills. We need creative 
options for fostering critical thinking, cooperative 
learning, and successful team work. We need 
pedagogies that enable students to fine-tune such 
essential skills as negotiating interests, holding oth¬ 
ers accountable, resolving conflicts, and solving 
problems in an increasingly diverse work place We 
need more methods for encouraging entrepre- 
neurialtsm and the skills this requires We need 
better ways to teach flexibility We need teaching 
processes that fire up students and encourage them 
to love learning. 

On a micro level, we need to acknowledge that 
gender affects our views and behaviour in the class¬ 
room We need video opportunities to see ourselves 
teach and supportive environments for learning 


from such opportunities. We need sophisticated in¬ 
struments to help us explore the subtle ways in 
which we perpetuate inequity in our teaching. We 
rteed faculty development programmes to engage 
instructors in such learning ventures and reward 
systems that acknowledge and value the difficulties 
of change and the development of teaching alterna¬ 
tives. 

If we want to move beyond our presMit meth¬ 
ods and programmes, we need to imagine more 
experience-based learning and management educa¬ 
tion beyond the classroom walls. We need to en¬ 
courage students actively by defining learning 
projects and field-based experiences that truly en¬ 
courage them, that is, projects that interest and be¬ 
long to students rather than faculty We need to rely 
more in our teaching on student-generated stan¬ 
dards and developmentally appropriate activities 
that encourage students to take increasing responsi¬ 
bility for their own learning. We need to define the 
role of instructor as that of a guide and an encourag- 
er ^—-an experienced learner who knows how to 
weave theory from action and who assists all stu¬ 
dents in developing the confidence and skills for 
reflective practitioners. 
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What Do Home Science Students of Baroda 
Think About Legal Education? 

Kmeabwari Pandjra* 


Introduction 

Snce d»e attaiiunott of ind^pendaice several 
measures have been taken to improve dte status of 
women. These laws have beat upended tohring the 
legal status of womot in equality with men. The 
unfortunate part is that many wcanen in India are 
quite ignorant d the laws and not much trouble is 
taken by the authorities to make wcanen aware of 
them. Many laws are thrust aside by orthodox 
priests cv die pec^le themselves, deriving excuses 
frmn traditions and custiHns. In order to remove the 
social inequality in the field of legal provision, it is 
necessary that laws are implemented adequately 
and people are educated to follow them. There are 
many laws which have been enacted for women's 
equal stiitus, but in the absence of translating them 
info practire, they have remained only on paper To 
make this a reality and movement, an awakening is 
necessary. This would rouse the social conscience of 
people. 

Legal education in Home Science should be con¬ 
sidered more seriously than anything else because 
in recent years crime against women has assumed 
giant proportions. Even facts related to figures on 
crime serve as an eye opener for Home Scientists 
whose activities are geared towards betterment of 
family, community and nation, keeping the women 
as their focus. 

Porpoae of die Study 

The main purpose of the study was to find out 
the characteristics of first year Home Science stu¬ 
dents, their sources of information about laws per¬ 
taining to women and their opinions towards legal 
education for girk and dieir level of legal aware¬ 
ness. 

Melhodtdogy 

A questionnaire was used fc^ collection of data 
in die numth of March 1994. Sample consisted of 
sixty First Year studoils frmn Faculty of Home Sci- 

‘Leclura, Dept, of Home Sdoia Etfmsim mi 
Commmkdion, Foeultf Hoou Seituce, The MS. 
Unrsosdy, Baroio. 


ence, M.S. University, Baroda. Percentage and Chi- 
square were used for statistical analysis of data. 

ftndinga of &e Study 

(a) Ckmcierittics of Kaponienis 

The findings diowed that most of the respon¬ 
dents were aged between 18 and 19 years (Table 1). 
Age of the respondents is likely to have direct bear¬ 
ing upon their values and attitudes as wrti as their 
outlook. Such findings suggest that students from 
same class do not vary significantly in terms of age, 
as is ordinarily known. The percentage of respon¬ 
dents who had offered Art/Commerce/Science at 
school did not differ Similarly respondents from 
English medium at higher secondary education and 
those frran Gu)arati medium were more or less equal 
in percentage. The smallest percentage had medium 
of instruction as Hindi 

Less than 50% of the respondents had obtained 
second class in 12th standard. Little more than one 
fifth of the respondents only had obtained first class 
in 12th standard as seen in Table I. The mothers of 
65 per cent of the respondents were housewives. 
Those who were working served as teachers, doc¬ 
tors, working in banks, running own business, work¬ 
ing as Lie agents. Lecturers, etc. An almost equal 
number d respondents had fathers who were in 
service or doing their own business. An overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the respondents were Hindu, cmly 
two lespondoAs were lovmd to be non-Hitido, one 
was a Sikh and the other a Christian. 

(b) Sources of It^ormotion for Legal Eiaeatam 

Among the sources of dissemination of knowl¬ 
edge of legal rights, the most important one has 
been the T.V. The sources through which first Year 
Home Science students could gather legal informa¬ 
tion included mass-media like T.V., liewspapets, 
books, periodicals. Besides, the people with whom 
they had intomal contacts also acted as a source in 
dissemination d infeamation. 

It may be said that per«iasive onmnunkatifm 
tfiects b^viour and Ihoi^ process of Individu- 
ab and at such irtnnal agads of communiatfam 
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and dtsMB^tion erf knowledge exot direct impact 
tqioB peofrfe. Thia i» dear by the present invesHga- 
tion. farfonnal sources like family members, friends 
and iwi^tbours play prcnniiwiit role in making peo¬ 
ple aware of provision of legal rights. The largest 
section of respondents had known the rights 
through informal sources. 

As Table 2 depicts, arrrong the formal sources, 
radio, rttagazines and ttewspapers have played a 
secondary role. Their role is subdued in imparting 
legal education whereas T. V. is rtrast popular medi¬ 
um which respondents reported as the source of 
infcHmation of law. Most negligible has been the 

Table 1. Percentage Diatributimi of die Respon¬ 
dents according to dieir Characteristics 


(N = 601 



/ 

% 

Age (Years) 

18 

28 

47 

19 

28 

47 

20 

4 

6 

SlrtMm 

Science 

20 

33 

Arts 

15 

24 

Comrrrerce 

20 

33 

Home Science 

5 

8 

Medium of Instruciion 

English 

27 

45 

Gujarati 

30 

50 

Hindi 

3 

5 

Ciosf 

1st 

17 

28 

Und 

25 

42 

Ulrd 

18 

30 

Father's Occupation 

Business 

31 

51 

Service 

28 

46 

Special case 

(Father expired) 

1 

1 

Mother’s Occupation 

Employed 

21 

35.00 

Housewife 

39 

66.00 


Hindu 

58 

96.66 

Non-Hindu 

2 

3.44 

(Sikh, ChristiarO 


part played by the schools and the vohmtary agen¬ 
cies in imparting l^al education. 

Table Z Percentage Diatribution of the Respon¬ 
dents aixordiiig to die sources erf Infm- 
mation regarding Law. 


<N = SO) 


Sources 

/ 

% 

Infonruil 

Family 

51 

85 

Friends 

31 

52 

Neighbours 

6 

10 

Formal 

School/College 

5 

8 

Magazine 

30 

50 

New^spaper 

32 

53 

Radio 

7 

11 

T.V. 

54 

90 

Films 

34 

57 

Courses taken at 

School 

5 

8 

Outside School 

by other agency 

4 

7 

Course not taken 

51 

85 


(c) Opinions About Legal Education 

The largest percentage of respondents have 
favoured legal education as desirable for Home Sci¬ 
ence students. They opined that publicity of wom¬ 
en's right is necessary and legal education is neces¬ 
sary for equality of both the sexes. Table 3 further 
shows that ma)ority of the respondents believed that 
society would progress when men and women are 
given equal status and legal education would help 
the women in solving their problonl^er. Similarly 
majority of respondents had found it desirable to 
continue present trend of equality between husband 
and wife. Majority ofthe respondents were of the 
opinion that legal education is very desirable for 
Horne Science students as they are mostly female 
students. Mere enactment of social legislations 
would not better the condition of wotrren unless 
they are given legal education. 

(d) Awareness Regarding Laws 

Since the attainment of independence, several 
measures have been taken to improve the status of 
women. These legal measures are (1) Property 
rights, (2) Legislations related to marriage, (3) 
Rights related to divorce, (4) Prrrfiibition of dowry. 
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(5) Law regard!]^ aboition, (6) Law against rape. 
(7) Law against eve-tcasing, and (8) Law against 
polygamous marriage. 

TaUe 4 shows that 44.9 per cent respondents 
had correct knowledge about the laws that sons as 
well as daughters can legally inherit the property of 
their parente and the maintenance should be given 
by husband to his divorced wife and children. Rest 
(rf the respondents had no knowledge that a man 
cannot have legally mmre than one wife. Surprising¬ 
ly, majority of resputdents were not aware of the 
fact that an eve-teaser can be legally punished. 

About existence of law against rape, only 44.6 
per cent erf the respondents knew. Rest of the re¬ 
spondents were unaware about this law. Table 4 
further shows that a very large number' of respon¬ 
dents 61.0 per cent did not know about existence of 
other laws related to women. 

Opinions and Autartness Regarding Laws Across 
Student's VariaUes 

The preceding discussion reveals that the Home 
Science students favoured various legal rights and 
that some respondents were more favourably in- 


Table 3. Perce n tage Diatrlbntion of Respondenta 
according to llieir Opinions ab^ Ls^al 
Education 


CN o $0) 

Sr. Opinions 

No. 

f 

% 

1. Legal education is desirable 
for Home Science students 

51 

85 

2. Publicity of women's rights 
is necessary 

47 

78 

3. Legal education is necessary 
for equality of sexes 

45 

75 

4. Society will progress when 
mmi and women are given 
eqtia] status 

43 

71 

5. Legal education will help 
the womoi in sNving their 
problems 

45 

75 

6. Present trend of equality 
between husband and wife is 
desiraUe 

46 

76 


dined towards the womoi's ri^ta than others. Atti¬ 
tudes and opinions of human bein^ are shapedby a 
wide variety <rf factors. The surrounding social mi¬ 
lieu, the backgrmind like motho's occupatimt, fa¬ 
ther's occupation, stream and medium of study, te- 
Ugitm they bdong and the extent of media exposure, 
help in widening one's mental horizon. (Tables 5 to 
18). 

Respondotts from Arts, Commerce or Science 
studied through English, Guktrati or Hindi medium 
did not seem to affect the opinion as well as aware¬ 
ness of respoidents regarding laws related to wom- 

Table 4. P er catta geDlatrflwtionof RespondeMs 
aocordlng to dwlr Awareness regarding Law 

fN • 601 


Sf. Items Regerdmg Auamess Correct Aonreness 

N";_/ * 


1 

Correct Age of marnage 

(a) Boys 21 Yrs (b) GirU 18 Yr# 

40 

67 

t 

Rights of marnage same fur 
men and women 

9 

15 

3 

Law can Kelp a wife, when husband 
beats her 

20 

33 

4 

Law can interfere when there are 
differmres among husbands and woves 

25 

42 

5 

Giving and taking of dowry is illegal 

50 

R3 

6 

Divorce is permitted by law 

48 

80 

7. 

Women are free to dissolve th«r 
intolerable married life 

29 

48 

8 

MTP15 legal in Gupiral 

23 

38 

9 

Sons as wdl as daughters legally 
inherit the property erf their parents 

27 

4S 

10 

Daughters can have Uvm share 
in father's property 

29 

48 

11. 

Legally man can have second imrnage 

35 

58 

12 

Man can have legally more than two 
wives 

33 

55 

13. 

Eve-teascra can be legally punished 

14 

23 

14 

U there any law against rape? 

28 

44 

15 

Maintenance to be given by htisband 
to his divorced %vife and children 

27 

45 
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Respondents who had secured first class in 12th 
standard had more favourable opinion towards le¬ 
gal education to be given to the Home Science stu¬ 
dents. Same trend is observed in case of the legal 
awareness. 

Significant variation emerged when opinions 
and legal awareness of the respondents was studied 
in relation to the different class obtained. 


extent, by his or her mother's and father's occupa¬ 
tion. But this assumption does not seem to hold true 
particularly in case of father's occupation. 

Mother's employment status had significant re¬ 
lationship as far as the opinions towards legal edu¬ 
cation as well as knowledge regarding various laws 
related to women, were concerned. 


As regards relationship between religion and 
the opinion about legal education, no significant 
relationship was found to exist. 

It is commonly presumed that occupational sta¬ 
tus, or in other words, the nature of )ob that a person 
undertakes exerts impact on the mental horizon of 
the person. His or her world view is shaped, to some 


This may be due to the fact that women play a 
pivotal force in every family. They shape the family 
and inculcate habits in their children. It has been 
known that education of mother means education of 
the family, if a mother is aware about her rights and 
duties, she will transmit that awareness to the fam¬ 
ily members more easily. 


Tabic 5. Opinions of Respondents about Legal Education according to ^e Age 

( N = 60 > 

Opinions about 

Lejfat Eduaitton 


Age Croup 


Total 

JS Vr> 

f ^ 

19 Vrs 

N=2S 

1 % 

20 Vrs 

N=4 

f % 

% 

Favourable 

Unfavourable 

20 71 

8 28 

24 83 

4 16 

2 50 

2 50 

77 

23 

x^tab-5.W 
x' cal - 3.39 


x' tab > x^ Cal 

it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 


Table 6. Opinioos of Respondents about Legal Education according to the Stream of Study 

( N = 60 ) 

Opinions about 
legat Education 


Stream oi Higher Secondary 


Total 

% 

Arts 

N=20 

/ * 

Science 

N=20 

t % 

Commercr 

N=20 

f % 


Favourable 

Unfavourable 

15 75 

5 25 

15 75 

5 25 

16 80 

4 20 

77 

23 

x’ tab • 5.99 

x' cal = 0.19 


X* tab > X* Cal 

it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 



Table 7. Opinioiis id Respondents about Legal Education according to the Medium of Instruction 

(N = 60) 


Camions abrntl 

Legal Education 



Medium of Jnstruciion 



Total 

% 

English 

N=27 

/ » 

Gu)araH 

N=30 

f % 

Any other 

N=3 

f * 

Favourable 

23 

85 

20 

67 

3 

100 

77 

Unfavourable 

4 

15 

10 

33 

0 

00 

23 

x'tab«5.99 



x’tab>x’ 

Cal 




cal •> 3.68 




it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 
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TaUe 8.0|riaioM of BeqmMtarti •boot t«gal Edmtiai KC(M4iiV to Ac dm in XDA Standard 

<N n SO) 


Oputkms 

L^al EduatHon 



Ckss m Xlllti SbmSsri 



Total 

% 

/ 

1st 

N.17 

% 

Hiuf 

N-25 

f 

% 

f 

OM 

N.1S 

% 


Favourable 

17 

100 

20 

80 

9 

50 

77 

Unfavourable 

00 

00 

5 

20 

9 

50 

23 

x^ tab « 5.99 

X* cal-12.50 



x’ tab > x’ Cal 

it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 



Table 9. OptaiioM ^ SccpondcBia abont Legal Edacation according to Fatlwr'a OocnpMkm 

(N • 60) 

Opinions obout Foihfr's Ocmpotion Tt^ml 

Legal Education -- i. . ■ % 

Service busmas Other 



/ 

Ns2« 

% 

N«37 

/ 

% 

N-1 

f 

% 


Favourable 

22 

79 

23 

74 

1 

100 

77 

Unfavourable 

6 

21 

8 

26 

0 

00 

23 


x^tabm5.99 x^tab>»^Cal 

x’ cal« 0.99 ir u insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 


Table 10. Opinioaa of Kcspoadenis abovi L^al Edncatloa according to Mother's OccnpatlMi. 

(N . 60) 


Opinions ofrou/ 

Legal Eduoaiion 


Mother's Oceupation 

_V__ .. 

Toeat 


Emj^fyed 

N«2T 

Untmpkyti 

Nn39 



f 

% 

f % 


Favcnirable 

20 

95 

26 67 

77 

Unfavourable 

1 

5 

13 33 

23 


tab - 3.M tab > *' Cal 


x' cat • 4.74 .'. it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 


Table 11. ^dniona of Reapemdeatsabont Legal Edncationaccordii^ to tbalrl teHgto a 

(N * 60) 


Opinims ^mti 

Legal Education 

Hindu 

N«5< 

/ 

% 

Rdi$ion 

Non-Hindu 

NnZ 

/ » 

TotuI 

% 

FavouraUe 

44 

76 

2 100 

77 

UnfavouraUe 

14 

24 

0 00 

23 

x^ tab-3,84 
cal - 01X16 



x’tab>x*Cal 

it b insigniflennt at 0D5 di. 
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TtUc 12. Levd of AwarcncM of Sespondatta about Legal Education according to the Age. 

(N = 60) 


Level ej Awareneas _ Age Croup __ Total 

II Yrs J9 Vrs WWs % 

N=2I N=28 N=4 



/ 

% 

f 

% 

/ 

% 


Good 

5 

18 

3 

11 

0 

00 

13 

Average 

10 

36 

13 

46 

0 

00 

38 

Poor 

13 

46 

12 

43 

4 

100 

48 


x’ tab “ 949 x’ tab > x^ Cal 

X* cal “ 5.52 it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 


Table 13. Lerd of Awareaeta of Reapondents about Legal Education according to the 

Stream of Study 


(N = 60) 


Level Aworeness 



Stream of Study 



Total 

%. 

ArH 

N=20 

f 

% 

Science 

N=20 

f 

% 

Commerce 

N=20 

/ 

% 

Good 

3 

15 

3 

15 

2 

10 

13 

Average 

7 

35 

8 

40 

8 

40 

38 

Poor 

10 

50 

9 

45 

10 

50 

48 


X* tab - 9.49 tab > x' Cal 


x’ cal > 0.40 .'. it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 


Table 14. Le*d of Awareneaa of Reapondenta about Legal Education according to the 
Medium of Inatruction 


(N = 60) 


Lttei of Awareness 




Medium of Instruction 



Totfli 


English 


Cufareti 


Any other 


% 



N=27 


N=30 


N=3 




1 


% 

f 

% 

1 

% 


Good 

6 


22 

2 

7 

0 

00 

13 

Average 

Poor 

12 

9 


44 

33 

11 

17 

34 

57 

0 

3 1 

00 

100 

38 

48 



tab - 9.49 tab > x' Cal 


x’ cal « 7,78 


.'. it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 


Table 15. Lead of Awareneaa 


of Rapondenta about Legal Education according to die 
Claaa in Xllth Standard 

(N = 60) 


Lev^ of Awareness 



Class in Xllth Standard 



Total 

Isl 

N=I7 

/ 

% 

Uni 

N-25 

1 » 

lUri 

N=18 

1 

% 

% 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

5 

9 

3 

29 

53 

18 

3 12 

14 56 

8 32 

0 

0 

18 

00 

00 

100 

13 

38 

48 

x* tab - 9.49 

x^ cal-30.32 



'x'tab>xtCal 

.-. it is insignificant at 0.05 d.f. 
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TtMelC. Level of A' 


« 


Uvd of Atoomuss 


•Father expired 

x^ tab - 9.49 
X* cal-8.62 


I of SeapMideMa tfMmt Legal SthKeitea eccwra^ to diair 

Padicf's OcenpatloD 


Folha't Occupi 
Business 
N-3I 

f 


Good 

4 

14 

4 

13 

0 

Average 

15 

54 

7 

22 

1 

Foot 

9 

32 

20 

65 

0 


x* tab > x’ Cal 


it ia iiuignificant at 0.05 d.f. 


(N m SO) 


% 



Table 17. Levd d Awareneaa of Reapondenti AbcMit Legal BdocatUm According to dielr 

Motber'a Occnpatloa 


Level of Awareness 


Molher's Occuoalion 


Emph^J 

N=21 


Housewife 

Ns39 




/ » 

/ 

% 


Good 


4 19 

4 

10 

13 

Average 

1 

3 62 

10 

26 

36 

Poor 


( 19 

25 

64 

46 

je lab-5.99 

x'cal-11.20 



X* lab < x’ 

Cal 

.'. it is insignificaitt at 0 05 d.f. 


Table 18. Levd of AwareneM of Reapoodenti dwot Legal Edvcatioa according to their Religion 

< N = 60 ) 


LevH of Awareness _ Religion _ Total 



Koi^v 

N=5S 

t » 

Non-Hmiu 

N=2 

/ » 

% 

Good 

8 

14 

0 

00 

13 

Average 

23 

40 

0 

00 

38 

Poor 

27 

46 

2 

100 

48 

x^ tab » 5.99 



x'tob> x’ 

Cal 


x" cal - 2.26 




it is iruiignificAnt at 0 05 d.f. 


Ini|dkaticnn of toe Study 

The students of Faculty of Home Science lack 
awareness about various laws related to women but 
at the same time have favourable opinions about 
legal educaticMi as a course for Home Science stu¬ 
dents. This study reveals that there is lack erf aware¬ 
ness that mtons there is scope of learning about 
different laws related to wonwi. 

It gives an insight regarding the di^ent laws 
whhdi requires more emphasis while piaiming the 
course •Women and Law*. These laws need more 
stress than other laws as many of the respondotts 
expressed their unawareness about their enstotce. 
It in^tties that a course dealing with different taws 


retaled to wom«i can be devek^red. 
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The Storehouse of Human Learning 


Jnatke Ranganatha Miahra, foimer Quiimaii, National Human 
Ughti Cominiaaion, ddivered the convocation address at the Sec¬ 
ond Convocation of the Rashtriya Sanakrit VidyapeeAaCDeemed 
Unhrarsily), Tin^U. He a^d, ‘‘There is no branch of learning 
even in modem times for which Aere is no corresponding material 
available in Sanskrit language. In fact, reference to the most mod¬ 
em technical devdopmenls are found to have been recorded in 
Stis language. In Sanskrit writings there U the storehouse of hu¬ 
man kamlng.” Excerpts 


One of the main objectives of 
this University is to preserve the 
Sanskrit tradition and undertake 
promotion of the study of the lan¬ 
guage Sanskrit, apart from being 
one of fhe languages included in 
the Eighth Schedule of the Const! ■ 
tution. is the matrix of all Indian 
languages It has the richest vo¬ 
cabulary, the most disciplined 
grammar and is .said to be the lan¬ 
guage with the richest literature 
It is .said to be the language of 
Gods and the medium of commu¬ 
nication in heaven — the abode 
of gods It is through Sanskrit 
alone that the Vedic literature 
came to mankind and through 
Srufi, Smrili and writing — first 
on palm leav« and then in regu¬ 
lar book form, the great learning 
has been preserved. This lan¬ 
guage has perhaps a history or 
more than ten thousand years and 
entire traditional Indian culture 
has been preserved through this 
medium. 

Apart from the rich Vedic lit¬ 
erature, enlightened human 
thinking in different branches of 
learning has, in due course, been 
recorded in this language. There 
is no branch of learning even in 
modem times for which there is 
no corresponding material avail¬ 
able in Sanskrit language. In fact, 
reference to the most modern 
tedmical developments are found 
to have been recorded indiis lan¬ 


guage. In Sanskrit writings there 
is the storehouse of human leam- 
ing. 

It has often been described as 
the language of the computer on 
account of exactitude of expres¬ 
sions and the capacity of the lan¬ 
guage to give commands with 
clarity and comprehension. San¬ 
skrit thus began by providing the 
medium for the Vedic literature 
and has grown up to fit into the 
computer age. The entire human 
history is traceable from writings 
in this language. 

Up to early twentieth centu¬ 
ry, Sanskrit was being taught in 
regular institutions, both in urban 
and rural areas of the country 
Language scholars were held in 
great veneration and were being 
maintained by the rulers and so¬ 
cial insHrutions. With the advent 
of independence emphasis on 
learning of Sanskrit has been 
gradually diminishing and with¬ 
in half a century of independence, 
the place of Sanskrit has gradual¬ 
ly got sidelined . In some of the 
states, at the secondary stage, 
study of Sanskrit has been made 
optional and is not visible in the 
higher stages unless it be a San¬ 
skrit learning institution. On ac¬ 
count of the shift of emphasis on 
the status of Sanskrit, acquain¬ 
tance through the educational 
process with grammar is reduced 
and as a result of this the teaching 


and the learning of Indian lan¬ 
guages are gradually becoming 
less and less perfect. This feature 
which is manifested today is the 
result of shrinkage of emphasis 
on learning Sanskrit over the 
years and it is high time that this 
aspect should be noticed by the 
authorities incharge of policy 
framing in education. With a view 
to improving the regional lan¬ 
guages, emphasis on grammar 
and the study of Sanskrit are in¬ 
dispensable and must be ade¬ 
quately recognised. Once this is 
understood, the need for focus on 
Sanskrit would be clear. 

Sanskrit should not be equat¬ 
ed with other languages like Urdu 
and Persian mainly on account of 
the fact that Sanskrit is the matrix 
of all Indian languages and Ind¬ 
ian culture and tradition are re¬ 
tained through themediumof this 
language and a special place for 
Sanskrit automatically emerges. 
If this had been appropriately re¬ 
alized in good time, by now the 
study of Sanskrit would have be¬ 
come popular. Within this half a 
century of Independence, atten¬ 
tion should also ha ve turned to an 
assessment of the material in the 
storehouse of learning in this lan¬ 
guage. Adequate research should 
have already been carried on to 
identify the level and the heights 
reached in the past. 

The traditional Indian exer¬ 
cise in developing spirituality 
and the mandate for establishing 
relationship of every individual 
with Nature and the unseen force 
responsible for his or her birth 
perhaps also reached the highest 
level of rational scientific study 
in India and came to be recorded 
in this language. Today there is a 
growing realisation that spiritu¬ 
ality is essential for every indi¬ 
vidual to grow and develop. It is, 
therefore, necessary that all the 
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cultural adrievements whidi are 
fueserved through this language 
should be available to the people- 
This can be done only by wide 
spread study of Sanai^t Every 
university should have reason¬ 
able focus on the study of San- 
skrit Research Wings should be 
established and developed so that 
the stwehouse erf human leariting 
may be thrown open and be 
brought close to the modern 
learning process. In Sanskrit uni¬ 
versities, specialisation should be 
provided and greater attention 
should be bestowed. 

Traditimial Sanskrit learning 
is dying out. The principal reason 
for this situation is on account of 
lack of opening of employment in 
this sector. If more attention on 
the study of Sanskrit is given, re- 
s^rch focilities are made avail¬ 
able, teaching is made wide 
spread, employment facility 
would be available and there 
would be a great attraction for the 
study of the language. Education 
as a subject has now gone into the 
concurrent list in the Constitu- 
tiem. Union Government in the 
Ministry of Human Resource De¬ 
velopment is keen that education 
should be well spread out and the 
level of literacy should improve. 
Some time back, the Supreme 
Court ruled that Sanskrit must be 
taught as an elective subject but 
that has not yet been appropriate¬ 
ly enforced. In feict, some of the 
State Governments are not fully 
aware of the import of the judge- 
ment and no action has been tak- 
en to give effect to the decision. 
The judgement of the Supreme 
Court is binding on everyone, in¬ 
cluding the state govenments. 
Immediate actitm should be tak¬ 
en to ensure that the judgement is 
implemented and all possible 
stejs are taken to foctw attention 
cm the study of Satekrit 

In the pam, enough efforts 
have bea made for excellmce 


and many of the attainments so 
reached have been recorded 
through Sanskrit on palm leaf. It 
is necessary that these rare palm 
leaf writings, which in the ab¬ 
sence of proper attentiem may be 
lost Ua ever, should be ccrflected. 
In every university and particu¬ 
larly in Sanskrit universities, a 
separate department should be 
opened for collection of these 
palm leaf manuscripts and at¬ 
tempt should be made to preserve 
them by scientific methods. Si¬ 
multaneously, schedars should be 
available to read through them 
and ha ve them made available for 
the attention of the world ccan- 
munity. 

Acharya Panini gave to this 
language its grammar. For the 
modem times, probably, gram¬ 
mar should be made easy and a 
basic form should be developed. 
More focus and rffort should be 
put in for making Sanskrit a live 
spoken language. Some efforts are 
being made in different parts of 
the country. Societal support sho¬ 
uld be made available in a gener¬ 
ous manner so that the language 
can be made popular. 

The location of this universi¬ 
ty at Tirupati under the overall 
patronage of TTD ensures free¬ 
dom frexn any financial deficit. 
Spread of the language and 
popularising spiritual is one erf 
the policies of the TTD. Rapport 
should be maintained between 
the university and the TTD and 
several schemes which ccnild be 
developed at the university level 
may be financially supported by 
TTD. If appropriate initiative is 
taken and the university authori¬ 
ties explore the possibility in this 
direction, I am hopeful that TTD 
would extend its genercnis sup¬ 
port to such activities. 

You are the ftntunafo ones 
who have been exposed to the 
peat traditions of liidia throi^ 


the medium <rf Sanskrit. Educa¬ 
tion fails in its purpose if it does 
not dispel the inner darkness and 
brings in enlightenment. There 
can really be no oilightounent 
and dignity of the individual can¬ 
not be properly realised unless 
throng the help of education, a 
strong character is built and a life 
of Stdadur is lived. The human 
community all over the world is 
suffering on account of lack of 
character and want of trainii^ to 
adopt appropriate conduct. Main 
is not able to perceive his own 
role in managing God's creation. 
Indian tradition had been contri¬ 
buting to social good by mandat¬ 
ing service to others, /ivs Sent and 
ever preparedness to serve others 
should be the obvious result of 
education. Society looks upon you 
as messengers to herald a new 
world Step into the community 
with confidence, self reliance and 
a keen attitude to serve the com¬ 
munity. There is always a place 
for everyone who is born into the 
homo sapien race Find your 
place. Have abiding faith in the 
Creator and hold out an appro¬ 
priate dose of love to facilitate 
building up of bridges of under¬ 
standing 

1 left the National Human 
Rights Commi.ssion only recently 
on reaching the age of 70 The 
three years 1 was with the Com¬ 
mission gave me immense scope 
to see human problems and take 
steps to ensure some solution 
Problems are many and in fact are 
ever increasing Violence is wide 
spr^d and is also on the increase. 
We have to contain vierfence, dis¬ 
cipline the individual mind and 
generate a higher perception of 
gcxxi living. Lrt us all preunise to 
contribute in this direction. Re¬ 
member that each of os is fighting 
a battle within ourselves Learn 
to have peace with yourselves 
first, then only can yon have 
peace with othtfs. 
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International Hindi 

The Central Government is 
reported to have decided to set 
up a Mahatma Gandhi Interna¬ 
tional Hindi University at 
Wardhasotm. This was revealed 
by the Prime Ministw, Mr. H.D. 
Deve Gowda. He said that the 
Parliament had already passed 
the necessary Bill. 

Hindi had made tremendous 
headway at the national and in¬ 
ternational levels. Hindi also 
proved that it possessed the ra¬ 
pacity to adapt itself to the ever- 
changing needs and requirements 
of the modem world, Mr Gowda 
said while inaugurating the dia¬ 
mond jubilee celebrations of the 
Rasttabhasa Prachar Samiti, 
Wardha. founded by Mahatma 
Gandhi, in Calcutta recently. The 
Prime .Minister said that the in¬ 
creasing use of the Hindi lan¬ 
guage in science, technology and 
administration had demonstrat¬ 
ed ill innate versatility 

Stating that Hindi could be 
used as an effective medium of 
communication and expression, 
Mr Deve Gowda appealed to the 
Rastrabhasa Prachar Samiti and 
such institutions to do some in¬ 
trospection and suitably modify 
their courses and curricula so that 
Hindi could attain the vigour of a 
much stronger vehicle of expres¬ 
sion in keeping with modem re- 
cpiirements. 

The Prime Minuter expreraed 
the hope that voluntary organi- 
saticms dedicated to the prcuno- 
tlon of Hindi, located in non- 
Hindi speaking areas, would 
willingly accept the great chal¬ 
lenge and prove that Hindi was 
capable (rf becoming a much more 


Varsity at Wardha 

potent medium not only of social 
science but also in other fields like 
science and technology. 

He said that about 170 volun¬ 
tary organisations were now en¬ 
gaged in the task of promotion, 
propagation and development of 
Hindi in different parts of the 
country, especially in the non- 
Hindi speaking regions. 

Mr. Deve Gowda also called 
upon the people to rededicale 
themselves to the task of develop¬ 
ing, promoting and enriching the 
national language along with re¬ 
gional languages. 

Recalling the efforts of Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi in promoting 
Hindi, MrSharad Pawarsaid that 
one should be proud of his moth¬ 
er tongue but to make the country 
stronger a united learning of 
Hindi was very important. 

Swamajayanthi 
Fellowships Scheme 

The Finance Minister, Mr. P 
Chindambaram, said that the 
government proposed to intro¬ 
duce a new scheme to promote 
science, by which outstanding sci¬ 
entists below 45 years would be 
assisted in their efforts to attain 
and sustain world class excel¬ 
lence 

Presenting the Union Budget 
for 1997-98 he said the scheme, 
called "Swarnajayanthi” fellow¬ 
ships, would be launched on Au¬ 
gust 15, on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of Indian inde¬ 
pendence. 

The fellowships, the details of 
which are to be aimounced by the 
Minister of State for Science and 


Technology later, is to be funded 
from a corpus of Rs. 50 crores to 
be created from out of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education's budget. 

Mr Chidambaram said the 
scheme was being launched as to¬ 
morrow's technology was based 
on today's science and interest in 
the learning of sciences in schools 
and colleges was declining. "I 
hold the view that an MBA — 
even if he is from Harvard — is 
not a patch on scientist", he 
added. 

The Finance Minister abo an¬ 
nounced a proposal to continue 
the scheme to match every addi¬ 
tional commercial rupee earned 
by CSIR and ICAR laboratories, 
as well as the IlTs, on a perma¬ 
nent basis and to increase the al¬ 
location for the Technology De¬ 
velopment Board, established re¬ 
cently for accelerating the com¬ 
mercialisation of indigenous tech¬ 
nology, to Rs. 70 crores from 
Rs. 30 crores provided last year. 

Further, he said, the govern¬ 
ment proposed to allow Govern¬ 
ment-funded societies recognised 
by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and noti¬ 
fied under the Income Tax Act to 
invest in the equity of private sec¬ 
tor companies. The equity would, 
however, not be in money terms 
but be in the form of knowledge 
and know-how. The aim was to 
develop closer linkages between 
the industry and publicly-funded 
research laboratories. 

Institution-Industry 

Interaction 

The growing need for institu¬ 
tion-industry interaction was 
stressed by academicians in a 
seminar on "engineering educa- 
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tion' organised by the Sathya- 
bhama Engineering College in 
Chennai recently. Improvemcait 
in quality of education should be 
givoi the utmost in^catance in 
view of the increasing competi- 
turn in the job market, they said. 

Dr. P. Ramarao, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Regulatory Board 
(AERB), in his address, said edu- 
caticHtal iiutitutions in the cmtn- 
try should strive to become re¬ 
search centres. 

Dr. Ramarao was conferred 
Hie Third National Science and 
Technology Award for Excellence 
instituted by the leppiaar Educa¬ 
tional Trust on the occasion. The 
title was presented by Prof. S. 
Rame Gowda, Chairman, All In¬ 
dia Council for Technical Educa¬ 
tion (AlCTE). 

Prof. Gowda said quality of 
teaching should improve as the 
employment arena was gettirig 
very competitive. With the entry 
of multinational corporations, a 
lot of jobs were being crea^ in 
the private sector 

.VIr Jeppiaar, Founder and 
Managing Trustee, said to pro¬ 
mote employment oppcvtuniti^ 
for the students ol the Institution, 
an industrial park would be cre¬ 
ated at a cost ^ Rs. 10 crores. 

The park would help ati|- 
denls, cutting across all disci- 
plines, develop computer skills 
which had of late became inevita¬ 
ble in souring jobs. 

it would also tie up with in. 
diistries for producing andliarins 
which would not only train the 
studente, but also he^> Hiem ti- 
nance dietr studies. Diak^uns 
had already been initiated wHh 
many leadi^ indurtrial units, he 
said. 

The interactum wiHi iadisi. 


tries for a hands-on training was 
being promoted in a Idg way, he 
said. 

The industrial park would 
also have satellite ctmnectivity for 
softwareexpcMts. Thesyllabus for 
training tohwtK would be up- 
to-date for coping with the intta'- 
national devdopments, he said. 

Various aspects of institu¬ 
tion-university fndttstry-AfCTE 
interaction, constitution of a cdl 
in AJCTE itu promoting the inter¬ 
action and curriculum develop¬ 
ment in technical education and 
inclusion of industrial training as 
part of the curriculum would 
come up for discussion at the sem¬ 
inar, Mr. Jeppiaar said 

^ Restructuring Teacher 
Bducatitxn Curriculum 

A three-day National Work¬ 
shop on Restructuring of Teacher 
Education Curriculum was 
organised by the Shikshan 
Mahavidyalaya, Institute of Ad¬ 
vanced Studies in Education 
(lASE), Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahm- 
edabad, under the sponsceship of 
the National Cmincil for Teacher 
Education (NCTE), New Cielhi 
Prof Ramlal Parikh, Chancelior, 
Gujarat Vidyapith, presided 
while Dr. f.S. Rajput, Chairman, 
NCTE, New Delhi, was the chief 
guest. Prof. RH. Dave, Former 
Director, UNESCO Institute of 
Education, guided the delibera¬ 
tions. 

Dr. P.G. Patd, Principal, in 
his welcome address introduced 
Dr. }.S. Rajput who launched the 
movement of restructuring teach¬ 
er education curriculum with the 
cos^ieration of Prof. R.H. Dave 

Dr. Rajput, in his inaugural 
addreu, expressed the pk^re 
that Prof. R.H. Dave with his 
ioRg-stsnding experience was 


widi the ^oject. He referred to 
Hie Discussion Document Curric- 
uhim framework for Tcacba Ed¬ 
ucation and the role of competen¬ 
cy-based taech«' education cur- 
riculum. 

Pr<d. Dave explained in de- 
teUf the nature ai^ scope of the 
workshop. He appreciated that 
Hie NCTE had dcM so much in so 
little time. Elepie ntaiyed ucatiim. 
he said, had become a chronic 
pr^lm in Indfo. It requin^ not 
ordinary medicines, but eatra or¬ 
dinary medicines, he said. What 
fond of restructuring of teacher 
educatitei curriculum in the ctm- 
text cd this situation? What was 
needed was not the vertical or 
horizontal dimension, but the 
depth dimension. Teacher had to 
develop a set of values and com¬ 
mitments, he opined and dis¬ 
cuss^ five points in professional 
cammilment building. These in¬ 
cluded (i) Commitment for learn¬ 
ers; (ii) Commitment for society; 
(iii) Commitment towards profes¬ 
sion; (iv) Commitment for knowl¬ 
edge; and (v) Commitment for ba¬ 
sic values. 

Prof. Ramlal Parikh, in his 
presidential address, referred to 
the reports brought out by vari¬ 
ous Education Commissions 
Kothari Commission over-em¬ 
phasized structural aspects of 
school education, Radhakrishnan 
Commission had spelt out in de¬ 
tails, aims of eduesHon, he said. 
These must be reflected in a fore¬ 
most manner in restructuring 
TeacheCTeducation. Emphasizing 
value education and conunilmeni 
far baaic values, he quoted Dr. 
EiMt^ who pleaded for moral 
values in education. Education 
had to evtdve os an inter-ditd- 
plinary subject. Gandhiji and 
Vinabs^ views! educatton as s 
ilMong process front womb to 
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grave. He pointed out that isola- 
ticai of education from the society 
was proving very harmful. 

In business sessions, the fo¬ 
cus of discuraion was on teacher 
education curriculum framework 
for pre-service elonentary teach¬ 
er education. 

As many as 50 participants 
from all over the country attend¬ 
ed the workshr^. 

Seminar cm Higher 
Education 

‘Academicians and educa¬ 
tionists should strive for provid¬ 
ing educatimi at all levels exclu¬ 
sively in the student's mother 
tongue. This, however, does not 
mean that English canbe ignored. 
But if a society is to have a bal¬ 
anced developirtent, imparting 
kitowiedge in the mother tongue 
holds the key. Mahatma Gandhi 
also held a similar view", said 
Mr. K. Anbazhagan, State Educa¬ 
tion Minister. He was speaking at 
the inauguration of a seminar on 
higher education organised by the 
Tamil Nadu Principals' Associa¬ 
tion (TANPA) and Indian College 
Ftnum (IFC) in Chennai recently. 

Teaching of subjects such as 
law, engineering and medicine 
should be in Tamil. Otherwise, an 
impression would be created 
among the people that Tamil was 
not fit for teaching such subjects. 

Thcnigh people would not be 
compelled to learn in Tamil it 
would be ideal for colleges and 
other educational instilutioits to 
have Tamil as the medium of in¬ 
struction for technical and other 
ptofessicmal courses. The State 
Government would support 
endeavours for bringing out 
bocdts in Tamil on those sul^ects. 

Mr. P.T.R Palanivel Rajan, 


Assembly Speaker, who presid¬ 
ed, lamented that ‘trade unioni¬ 
sation" of higher education was a 
dangerous trend in the state. The 
real power in the institutions re¬ 
mained with the unions which 
called themselves "teachers' asso¬ 
ciations". Principals of colleges 
had to follow the diktats of the 
unions The trend had grown to 
dangerous levels and the institu¬ 
tions were getting 'ruined'. 

Dr. G.D. Sharma, Secretary, 
University Grants Commission 
(UGC), said higher education 
should not only be relevant to the 
society's needs but also to the re- 
<]uirements of the industry. Dur¬ 
ing the Ninth Plan Period, at¬ 
tempts would be made to provide 
facilities in colleges located in 
backward areas comparable to 
those in urban centres. 

Dr. Ra(4, President, TANPA, 
wanted the Government to have a 
uniform pay structure for college 
Principals throughout the State. 
.Ms. K S. Lakshmi, Principal, 
Meenakshi College for Women, 
which hosted the seminar, and 
Prof- R Penimalsamy, Syndicate 
Member, Manomaniam Sundara- 
nar University, Tiruneveli, high¬ 
lighted the issues of concern in 
higher education. 

At another meeting. Dr. 
Sharma indicated that regula¬ 
tions might be introduced for self 
financing colleges and foreign 
universities which were market¬ 
ing their courses in India during 
the next Plan period. 

JNTU Convocation 

The Chairman of the AU-In- 
dia Council for Technical Educa¬ 
tion, Dr Rame Gowda, called 
uptHi.ihe students to overcome the 
lure of doUan. He was speaking 
at the 14th amvocatian of Jawa- 


harlal Nehru Technological Uni¬ 
versity in Hyderabad recently. 
He said, 7ust for a few thousand 
dollars, one should not shirk one's 
moral responsibility of serving 
the millions of poor at whose cost 
one gets the degree", he said. 

Dr. Gowda said the govern¬ 
ment was spending about Rs. 5 
lakhs on each student at the pre¬ 
mier institutions like Indian Insti¬ 
tutes of Technology. But the mo¬ 
ment a student stepped into the 
campus, he or she started corre¬ 
sponding with Western and 
American universities and com¬ 
panies exploring ways to fly 
away, he said. The premier insti¬ 
tutions of the country were being 
run at the cost of the millions of 
poor people who were deprived 
of even primary education, he 
pointed out. 

However, Dr. Gowda added 
that exchange of technology was 
the order of the day in the chan¬ 
ged scenario of global village. He 
also asked the technical gradu¬ 
ates to upgrade themselves con¬ 
tinuously to keep in tune with 
the developments taking place in 
their respective subjects. 

Dr. P. Dayaratnam, Vice- 
Chancellor, said the university 
was making all efforts to trans¬ 
form the technological profile of 
India and help the country face 
the challenges of 2Ist century 
with confidence and courage 

The Governor and Chancel¬ 
lor of the university, Mr Krishan 
Kant, presented degrees and 
awards to the outstanding stu¬ 
dents. Speaking on the occasion 
he asked the engineers to take up 
research in solar energy and make 
it available for the poor in every 
nook and comer of the State. 

Decrying the science and 
technology bectoning chauvinis- 
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tic Mlowing the new worid trade paniion at globei trade and go 
order, theGovenior Mid over pro- ageinatdteveryprindpleiuider- 
teciianisin would hamper the ex- lying free trade. 


News from Agricultural Universities 
Meat Processing and Packaging Technology 


A short-term training coitrae 
cm 'Meat Processing and Packag¬ 
ing Techrwlogy’, sponsored by 
Ihe Ministry of Pood Processing 
Industries, Government of India, 
was organised at Madras Veteri¬ 
nary Ccdlege, Tamil Nadu Veteri¬ 
nary and Animal Sciences Uni¬ 
versity, Chennai. Inaugurating 
the course. Dr. S. Shanmu- 
gasundaram, Vice-Chancellor, 
said that India possessed largest 
livestock resources among world 
countries and the meat industry 
in India played a mayir role in the 
upliftnvent of rural ecortomy and 
to generate gainful employment. 
The potentiality of Indian Meat 
Industry could be seen by the rap¬ 
id growth of export earnings of 
meat and meat by-products for 
the past one decade from Rs. 67 
crores in 1 985-86 to Rs. 362 crores 
in 1993-94, he added. He also 
pointed out that WB-OECD re¬ 
ported that India would earn an¬ 
nual benefit of US $ 4.6 billion 
(about Rs. 16,560 crcu'es) by the 
year 2002 AD cmly through ex¬ 
port of livestock products. 

Dr. M. Ranganathan, former 
Professor & Head, Department of 
Meat Inspection, Madras Veteri¬ 
nary College, in his valedictory 
address, emphasised the in^xir- 
tance of production healthy am 
imals, humane method cd slaugh¬ 
ter of animals and hygienic pro¬ 
cessing and packaging meat for 
the local cuaWHner and export 
trade 

Dr. R. Kadirvel, die Dean, 
Madras VMerinaty College, in his 
oddreas, stressed the need for 


quality assurance with regard to 
meat and meat products and 
maintaining the assured stan¬ 
dards in die peodttction of whole¬ 
some meat. He also pointed out 
the existence N expcm potential 
of meat from India, provided die 
meat producers, the processors 
and the exporters adhered to the 
quality standards prescribed by 
the importing countries. 

26 pardcipanis from the vari¬ 
ous parte of the country involved 
in the Add of Meat Sdence and 
Techntdogy attended the training 
programme. 

Animal HosbAndty 
WtMrkahc^ atCCSHAU 

A 2-day animal husbandry 
workshop was recently inaugu¬ 
rated by Mr. Harminder Singh. 
Animal Husbandry Minister, 
Haryana at the Chaodhary 
Charan Singh Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University (CCSHAU). 
Speaking on the occasion the M in- 
ister said the scientists had 
achieved a lot in veterinary and 
animal husbandry, but their find¬ 
ings had not fully percolated to 
the grassroot iev^ probably due 
to poor extension services ren¬ 
dered by the exte»ion pasoancl. 

Mr. Singh revealed that to 
improve the lot of livestock in die 
state the government had 
planned to open 20 new veteri¬ 
nary hoapitaU and upgrade the 
exttting 80 veterinary diapenM- 
ries. SteiiaTly, 1400 semen cen¬ 
tres had been set up to the Mate, 
tat he exiwewed his diapleatute 
over Ihe artifictal insenunation 


services beb^ (MidMed in die vet- 
Minary ditpenMcies. 

Applauding the researches 
being ronduced in vM. and ani¬ 
mal sciences at CCSHAU, the 
Miniats'called i^on die sdentiste 
to carry out probtem orienteif re- 
aearches and try to craisetve and 
improve indigenous breeds to 
viewaf dieir aclamatiutiraito die 
local condithMis at wdl as the lim¬ 
ited resources availabk with the 
farmers to feed and nurture them. 

fiaf. J.B. Qiowdhury, Vice- 
Chancellor, CCSHAU, who pre¬ 
sided, said that the livestock had 
assumed significance in the 
changed econamy. He said dut 
importance at par with agricul¬ 
ture should be given to this sec¬ 
tor. 


He said that Haryana had 
very good gennplasm of cattle, 
sheep and goat, ta instead of go¬ 
ing for exotic breeds we should 
concentrate on genetically im¬ 
proving and conserving indige¬ 
nous gennplasm like Murrah buf¬ 
falo and Haryana cattle which 
were aclamatized to the local con¬ 
ditions. 

Prof Chowdhury emphasi¬ 
sed on guiding researches for ear¬ 
ly diagnosis of livestock diseases 
and developing effective vaccines 
and animal disease forecasting 
system. 

Mr. L.M. Goel, Financial 
Commissioner and Secretary, An¬ 
imal Husbandry, expressed that 
luileas animal husbandry person- 
nd were made aware of the tono- 
vatum, these could not pMcdate 
to the graMToot level. He dis- 
cloaed that his department had 
made compulsiHy 3-month orioi- 
taticni pn^ranme betae new vet¬ 
erinary surgeons were inducted 
to the department He Mid efforts 
woe bei^ made to kx»te and 
preHXVe good geroi|dasm crflive- 
Mocfc in fatale. 
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_ News from UGC _ 

Countiywide Classroom Programme 

24J.97 


Between 23rd and Slat 
March, 1997 the following sched¬ 
ule of tdecast on higher educa¬ 
tion through INSAT-ID under the 
auspices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
Mch every day from 6.00 a m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The prograrrune is available 
<w» the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

let Ttansmiaaioa 
S.OO a jn. to 7.00 a.m 

23.3.97 

The Good Doctor-U" 

'Odissi ; The Art of 
Expression - 111 Pallavi and 
Moksha' 

"Telephone Manners -1" 

23.3.97 

"Perspectives in Physics" 
"Vitamin D ; Sunshine Asset" 
"Human Cienetics-Chromo- 
some Aberration-U" 

27.3.97 

"Question Time' 

X'niversal Grammar and 
Syntactic Theory" 

29.3.97 

"A Date with Maths-U" 

"The Kagzi Trail" 

"Aquatic Fungi” 

30.3.97 
"Kathak" 

"Mahatma Gandhi as a 
JoumalisM" 

Telephone Maniwrs-11: 
Official Calls' 

31.3.97 

No Telecast 

Ond Transmission 

1.00 pjn. to 2dH) pA. 

234.97 

No Telecast 


"Bubbles and Their Physics" 
"Consumer Protection” 
"Artificial insemination of 
Cattle” 

25.3.97 

"Keep the Crab Away : 
Preventing Cancer" 
'Corrosion in Industries: 
Causes and Control-11" 
"Overhead Projector" 

26.3.97 

The Story of a Carpet" 
"Archaic Scripts in India-I" 
"Cousins and Distant 
Cousins-11" 

27.3.97 

"The Angle of Hope Sir U N 
Brahmachari" 

"Post Colonial English 
Literature" 

'The Gasping" 

28.3.97 


An International Conference 
on Education Technology ; Ask¬ 
ing the Right Questions will be 
held on September 17-20,1997 at 
Penn State University Park Cam¬ 
pus, State College, Pennsylvania. 

The focus this conference 
(honring the seminal work of 
Jacques Ellul and Ivan lllich) is an 
examination of the key role of ed¬ 
ucational policy in relation to the 
expansion of technology and its 
effect on personal and social life. 
How has education affected the 
growth of a technological society, 
and what are the benefits and 
costs of that growth? Conversely, 
in what ways is technology trans- 


"Elephant Country" 

29.3.97 

"Divine Hue’s: Nathdwara 
Paintings" 

"Understanding Cinema-X : 
Film and Spectator Relation¬ 
ship" 

"Ethics in American 
Jounalism" 

30.3.97 

No Telecast 

31.3.97 

"Antar Jyotlr, Bahir Jyotir" 
"Dryland Horticulture: A Sus¬ 
tainable Land Use O^on' 

Hindi Tdecast 
Rra: 6.00 ^ 6.30 Wul 3® 

24.3.97 

"Viin taPloi stc^ •S'l" 

26.3.97 

■TK? tzrft : aif® 

iflST' 

"eil^ibH" 

28.3.97 

TBlftriPrS : UI 


forming the educational process, 
and what are the costs and bene¬ 
fits of that transformation? 

The topics proposed to be dis¬ 
cussed at the conference include 

(i) Technology, Education, and 
the Possibility of Human Culture; 

(ii) Technology, Education, and 
the Person; (iii) Technology, Edu¬ 
cation, and the Social/Economic 
Order; and (iv) Technology, Edu¬ 
cation, and the Third World". 

Further details may be had 
from die conference crffice located 
at 406 Rackley Building, The 
Peniuylvania State University, 
UnivHsily Park PA 16802-3203, 
USA. 


"Coleridge's Lament" 

"P : An Unending Story in jc. 

Mathematics" 3 

News from Abroad _ 

Education Technology Interface 
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-^^NATIONAL DAIRY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 




(DEEMED UNIVERSITY) \\\\- 

(INDUN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH) M 
KARNAL - 132001 (HARYANA) W 

ADMISSION NOTICE -1997-98 ' 


A competitive written examinatiofi on all India basis for admissiMi to the following coMses will be held 
at thirteen centres of the coiBitiy (excqil for Ph D which will be held at Kanial only) on 19di aid 20lh June, 
1997 

(A) KTech. (Dairy Technolngy); 

ESgibility: 101-2 or its equivalent examination with Physics, Chemistry. Mathematics and English 
from a recognised Boaid/University. with 55 pocenl maifcs (511 percent for SC/ST caididates) or 
equivalent GPA in the aggregate of Physics. Chemistry and Mathematics. 

(B) MaMcr in Dairying; Dairy Microbiology. Dairy Chemistry. Dairy Technology. Dairy Engineering, 
Animal Biochemistry, Animal (ienetics & Breeding, Livedoch Production A Management, Animal 
Nutrition. Animal Physiology. Dairy Economics, Dairy Extension Education, and Animal Biolechno- 
logy 

Eligihility; Bachelor's degree with 60 percent maths (55 percent marks for SC/ST candidates) or 
equhaleni GPA in Pure Sciences. Agriculture. Velerinary sisencc. Animal Sciences. Dairying, Food 
Technology. Engineering and Home Science 

(C) Ph.D. Dairying in all the above disciplines as in (B) except Animal Biotechnology 

Eligibility: Master's degree in relevant area with 60 percent marks (55 percent marks for SC/ST 
candidates) or equtvalenl CPA. 

(D) National Dairy Dqilania (Dairy Technology): At Southern Regional Station of National Dairy 
Research Institulc. Bangalore 

EKgilHlity: 10*2 or its equivateni examination with Physics. Chemistry, Mathematics and English 
ftom a recognised Boaid/Univcrsity. with 50 pctccnl marks (t.t pereem for SOST candidates) or 
equivateni CjPA in the aggregate of Physics, ChOTistry and Maihcmaiics 
How to Apply: Infotmation Bulletin and application form can be obtained by post from Registrar, 
NaHwial Dairy Research Instilute. Kanial-132001 (Haryana) by submilling a Bank Draft for Rs 60/- drawn 
in favour of “ICAR UNIT, NDRI, Knnul" payable on any nationalised Bank al Kamal Clvcques'Poslal 
Oiders/Money Orders will not be accepted. The candidates should aUo send a self-addressed envelope of 
mmimum size of 20cm x 25cro ( 8" x 10") with Rs 6/- worth siangi (Bs 16/- worth aangt, if required by 
revered post) aflixed and subscribing the course on the left hand top comer 

While requesting for infonnaiion Bulletin and Application Form, following infomulion should be 
given. 

1. Nmne (in capilat tetters) 

2. Full postal adihess whh'PDl. Code (m capita letters) 

3. 'The comse in which the candklaie wants admis^on (Stale osdy one of the following. B Tech. Mstei. 
RlD- m D^ktma) 

4. Details of the Bmk Draft enclosed i.e. (a) Name of Issuing flank; (b) Bmik Draft No., Dale and 
AmoiaM i.e. Rs. 601-. 

AppUemim Forms for ^e win be available from : 2.4.97 to 13,3.97 (By Post) and upto 17.3.97 al the 
coumer rtf Sime Baric of PRiala, NIMU. Kund/C^aahieT, NDRI Kamal. 

Far ^Irib tadodiBg rnnher of (otri seats ia each canrae, seals reserved far SC/ST, Usi drie for 
r<«ehWirfai»rfcafl»MMdCerireiiifEiaairiatiim.fcri<ttvrrfWtoIafot»alioateHetiBlW7->g. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Welcome Addition to 
Black Feminist Criticism 

K. Vcokata Reddy* 

Kuhinadi Ranveer. Black Femiaiit Consdoaaiieti: A Study of 
Black Women Writera. Jaipur, Printwell, Rupa Offaet Prinlm, 
1995. P. 2B1. Ra. 429.00 


Although black women writ¬ 
ers played a significant role in 
making and developing Black lit¬ 
erature, their contribution to the 
growth of this powerful literature 
was ignored and neglected till a 
few decades ago. Not only black 
women writers have been "disen¬ 
franchised" from critical work by 
white women scholars cm the 'fe¬ 
male tradition", but they also 
have been frequently excised 
from those on the Afro-American 
literary tradition by black schol¬ 
ars, most of whom are males. 

Black women's literary tradi¬ 
tion can be traced back to Philips 
Weatley in the eighteenth century 
down to the bc»m period — the 
1970s and the IdSOs with its re¬ 
markable talented writers like 
Paule .Marshall. Alice Walker, 
Toni Morrison and Gloria Naylor, 
compassing the pioneering work 
of Zora Hurston in the 1940s, Bar¬ 
bara Christian calls it the "Devel¬ 
opment of a Tradition' meaning 
that it has been a continuousfy 
evolving process, if otve can trace 
the development of the black 
women's self from its infantile 
stage of invisibility to its present 

6/ Htai, Deptrtmail of English 
and CompamtiTr Literature, Sri 
Xrislinadevaraya Univtrsily, 
Atumttpur-SIS M3 (API, 


stage of self-definition and self- 
assertion. 

A survey of black women 
writers tradition reveals that 
black women writers could dis¬ 
cover the positive-self in women 
and, what is more, give a true pic¬ 
ture of womanhood in all its den¬ 
sity and complexity. Black Frmmisl 
Consciousness by Kashinath 
Ranveer is a right step in this di¬ 
rection. At oncea maiden attempt 
and a welcome addition on the 
growing feminist criticism by an 
Indian scholar, the book seeks to 
analyse and assess the origin, na¬ 
ture and development of black 
feminist consciousness in the nov¬ 
els of Alice Walker,Toni Morrison 
and Gloria Naylor, thereby plac¬ 
ing these major contemporary Af¬ 
rican-American women writers in 
the historical perspective of Black 
women’s literary traditions. 

The author rightly observes 
that a feeling of black feminist 
consciousness is created by an 
awakening that one is oppressed, 
not because one is ignorant, not 
because one is lazy, not because 
one is stupid, but just because one 
is black and female. In other 
words, black feminist conscious¬ 
ness is an awareness about con¬ 
tradictions that a black woman 
faces in her life as a black, female 


and, above all, as a poor person. 

Divided into six Chapters, 
Black Feminist Consciousness is con¬ 
cerned with the creative sources, 
literary devices and the fictional 
strategies that Alice Walker, Toni 
Morrison and Gloria Naylor bring 
to bear upon their subjects. The 
first two introductory chapters 
present the historical perspective 
of black women's literary tradi¬ 
tion showing how the black wom¬ 
en have been reclaiming their lost 
womanhood and self through 
their art and literature. 

The third chapter shows how 
Gloria Naylor projects black 
women's predicament in white 
America and delineates the way 
they become aware about them¬ 
selves and their life. If her first 
novel, The Women of Brewster Place, 
deals with black women who are 
totally trapped by the iniquitous 
system, her second novel. Linden 
Hills, shows how black women 
are oppressed by black men them¬ 
selves. In her most recent novel. 
Mama Day, Naylor explores the 
question of self-identity and con¬ 
trasts the mainstream society 
with the isolated black communi- 

ly- 

The fourth chapter seeks to 
describe how Alice Walkar, who 
claims to be a womanist rather 
than a black feminist, recreates a 
new world of order defined and 
determined by the female of the 
species. It shows how, inspired 
by the rediscovery of Africa and 
the power of blackness, Walkar 
rewrites the social history from 
the perspective of a womanist 
consciousness through a series trf 
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duxt stories — In Ume and Trot- 
Mr, and fou Can'l keep a Good 
Hbssm Oram and the novels The 
Third Life of Grange Copdand, Me¬ 
ridian. The Odor Purple and The 
Temple of Mg Familiar. Although, 
as a black womanist novelist,- 
Alice Walkar is after the “Whole 
truth' of African-American life, 
her major concern is the black 
women themselves. As the white 
man is the symbd of black man's 
oppressicm, she dqpicts the black 
man as a symbol of black wom¬ 
an's oppression. The chapter 
demonstrates how Walkar, 
throu^ a series black women 
characters Margaret, Mem, )osie, 
Rosriily, Myma, Meredian, Celie 
and Fanny — creates a saga 
wherein the womanist cortsrious- 
ness surfaces. 

The fifth chapter is concerned 
with Toni Morrison's contribu¬ 
tion to the tradition of the black 
feminist consciousness It shows 
how Morrison's novels — The Blu¬ 
est Ege. Sula. Song of Solomon. Tar 
tdrg and Beloved, (jazeg. the latest 
novel, not being tncluded in Che 
present study) — express a strong 
critique of the male dominaiKe 
and as a result her female protag- 
cmists create a world of their own. 
TTic Bluest Eye investigates the 
effects of the beauty standards of 
the dominant American culture 
on the self-image of the American 
female adolescent. Morrison's 
primary focus in Sula is on indi¬ 
vidualism of the African wcunan. 
Though Song of Solomon does not 
focus on the concept cd woman, it 
does provide a critique of the 
male dominance. Tar Baby is a 
journey of a black woman who 
stn^ies to come to tCTnw with 
her a^iraiions as a modem ma¬ 
terialist, Beloved, Morrison's 


maseopiece, expresMS the blatk 
feminist consciousness in a sig¬ 
nificant way. 

The concluding chapter sums 
up the main argument of the botJi 
driving home that Gloria Naylor, 
Alice Walkar and Toni Morrison, 
who trace out the diverse experi¬ 
ences of die black wotnen in a hos¬ 
tile environment, constitute the 
vanguard of brewing protest 
movement which upholds the 
dignity of a finale and exposes 
the designs of rapacious men. 

Thus, Black Feminist Conct- 
ousness by Kashinath Ranveer is a 
successful attempt at evaluating 
the thematic concerns of the tri¬ 
umvirate of black women writers 
against the historical evidence 
and the preceding literary tradi- 


tkm comparing their sigiuficant 
achievements with the contempo¬ 
rary feminist consciousness. It 
pinpoints how these black wom¬ 
en writers prefect the universals 
feminwt consciousness through 
mode of passionately narrative 
structures compassionately re¬ 
counting a social crisis with all 
the artistic abilities at their com- 
nuind. The author rightly points 
out that it is only the black female 
protagonists of Alice Walkar who 
succeed in creating a new social 
order, though all the three black 
women writers reveal black femi¬ 
nist consciousness in their respec¬ 
tive works. 

Furthermore, the comprehen¬ 
sive analysis of the black feminist 
consciousness matched with the 
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lucid presentation of the argu¬ 
ments makes the book eminently 
readable. But, at the same time, 
tf\e book is not free from certain 
limitaticms. The author does not 
make any attempt to show how 
the chosen black women writers 
— Gloria Naylor, Alice Walkar 
and Toni Morrison — are essen¬ 
tially fictional artists achieving as 
diey do a harmonious fusion of 
their black feminist consciousness 
and their artistic sensibility. 

Secondly, the author would 
have done well to attempt a com¬ 
parison of Alice Walkar, Toni 
Morrison and Gloria Naylor with 
novelists of other countries and 
climes who are committed to sim¬ 
ilar political and social concerns. 
For instance, as novelists artisti¬ 
cally dealing widi racism and sex¬ 
ism as sources of oppression of 
black women in white America, 
Walkar, Morrison and Naylor re¬ 
mind us of Anita Desai, a contem¬ 
porary Indian woman novelist in 
English who sensitively presents 
female alienation and oppression 
in the post-colonial Indian soci¬ 
ety. Like the American black 
women writers. Anita Desai deals 
with the world of lonesome and 
sensitive heroines — Maya, 
Monisha, Sita and Nanda Kaul — 
who are pitted against the dehu¬ 
manizing forces abroad in Indian 
society 

Nonetheless, the comprehen¬ 
sive analysis of the sodo-histori- 
cal backgrcnuid coupled with the 
lucid exposition of the "triple 
jeopardy" that the African Ameri¬ 
can women have always faced 
makes the book exceedingly rich 
and eminently readable. It is, in¬ 
deed, a welcome addition to the 
growing body of crhical literature 
on the steadily devdoping Afri- 
om American fiction. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Applicabom an inviM upto Afwil, 1M7 for tfie fdfowing posts imder the Cotav 
efs fosbtut^Cenbes;- 

(A) AT THE NATtONAl l»»TmiTE Of UROLOGY, PUNE: DIRECTOfl (One Post) 
(Seste of pey of Rs. 5000*2004700) 

NIV n a presdgkxiB Researdi Institute engaged b research on diHereni aspects 
ot vral nteclions viz. virofogy. epidemiolagy, rratecular biology, biotechnology, ento¬ 
mology, etc. (I htt excoBont fedMies for researdi including modem equfoment. animal 
house, library, iniemel fsctlibes and oher infrastructLse. NIV has 5^ statiore in 
Karnataka and U.P. lor urviertaidrig ^Ndenriological and other studies on viral diseas¬ 
es A Microbiol Containment Corr^lex is also urxler construcOon by he Nl Y at Pune. 
Queiirieetion A Experience: Eseenttal: (is) M.B.B^yB.V.Sc.' M.Sc. (ib) M.D7 
M.V.Sc/Ph 0/D.Sc in Medicme^athology/Microbiology/PiA^ Health or related disci¬ 
plines. (ii) Research experience o( 15 years original work to he credil ol he 
carKkdate (as evidery^ed by soentific pubficabons in standard )ourr\ab). (w) Martag^ 
al experierKe in a resporWibte capacity in a reputed R osoa rch Organieatton/lnsbtute. 
Desirable: (i) Research eiqjerience on viral dseases induding arthopod-bom vxuses 
(r) Experience vi 5etd invedigatior>s of viral diseases. («) D^iloma in Medical Virology. 
Job Requirements : Thts » a top research managerrkent post concerned wHh re- 
saerdi on vmses arvl wal drieases on pubkc hedh imporhnce sudi as J€q)ar>es8 
Encephabbs. Dengue. Kyaoanur Forese Diseases/Hepatitis. ete. The ncunhent is 
expected to tormulale and sr^ilement research programmes and ako coHaborate wih 
reputed Irwtitutes in IrxJia artd abroad The Otredor also has to hteract wih various 
State Heath Auhonbes for mvesbgabng outbreaks of viral diseases. He/She should 
have high leadership quakfy tor takmg wataK responsibility tor res^ch and manage¬ 
rial iuncton wihvi the framework of he ICMR system and for ensuring a congenial 
atmoBpheie conducive for creatrve research. 

(B) AT THE ENT^OVIRUS RESEARCH CENTRE, MUMBAI: DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
(One Post) (Seale of pay Rs. 4500-15d>S700) Essential Qualifications A Experi¬ 
ence : (a) M B B S or M Sc Isl Class aiorigwih 12 years researctVteaching experi¬ 
ence ei fields Uie MicrobrotogyATrology/Epidemiotogy/Biochemi&try/lmmunology/Mo- 
ieculaf biatogy^Biatechnology OR 10 years resaarciVlBacIsng experie n ce tor cand- 
dales posiesang M-OTPh 0 degrees in relevant fields, (b) Origxial work as evi- 
denoed by acienthc pubbcabons n standard fournals Desirable : Research experi¬ 
ence in he study of enterowuses and abibty to guide postgraduates tor research and 
managerial abAty. Job Requirements ; To undertake research on (kfforent aspects of 
enterowuses sud> as vrotogx^al pahogeness epidemiotogicsai. immunotogicaJ stud¬ 
ies Besides, the nojmbenl wB assal he Director to planning, executing arto monitor- 
ng other scbvrbes of he Institute including admtoistratrve matters. 

(C) AT THE REGIONAL MEDICAL RESEARCH CENTRE, DIBRUGARH; (i) ASSIS¬ 
TANT DIRECTOR (One Poet) (Scale of pay of Rs. 3700-125-4700-150-5000), Qual- 
ificstiens A Experience : Eseenbal ; (a) MB6S. wih 12 years experience to 
resaarcMeaching (10 years researchrieaching experience for carididates possesstog 
M 0 ) (b) Ongmai work as evidenced by pihlicatKsns m standard joixnats Desirable: 
Doctorate vi Palhotogy/Microbiology A Related disctpiines. Job Requirement : To 
assist he Drector in he research programmes ol the Centre. 

(ii) &ENOR RESEARCH OFFICER (One Poet) (Scale of pay of Rs. 3000-100-3500- 
125-4500), OusttSeatlons A Experience : Essential : M.B.B.S or 1st dass Masters 
De^oe to Life Sciences with 6 years researchAe^wg eqserience. (For can^dates 
poBSOntog M OyPh.D., 2 years research experieoce to the r^evanl 5^. Desirable ; 
Expenance in Biotechnology/Molecuiar Biology or M.D7Ph.0. in Microbkitogy. Job 
Requiremenbi : To assist n research actrvibes of the Centre related to comnHmicabie 
dw eases of regionai importance. 

AGE: Below SO years tor he poet ot Drector wid OepiAy OvecOor and below 45 years 
tor he post of Assfl. Drector end Senior R^etech Officer. SOST/OBC candi^tes 
are ibowod retsxabon in accordance wih Centre Govt. RiBes to force. Benetits of 
pension e arbrvssibte. Private practice is not aJtowed but N.P.A as per rules of the 
Comd (8 adnasstoie only to those wih MerticaWeterinary degrees. Application forms 
wid othsr inlormstion are obtainable from tiie INCMAN COIMCIL OF MEDICAL RE¬ 
SEARCH (PERSONNEL SECTION), POST BOX NO. 4511. A0»Am NAGAR, NEW 
OELM-110 029. Forms duly con^teted shoitid also be sent to he same adless 
Mor^wbh a crossed I.P.O. tor Rs. payable to D.G.. ICMR. New Dehi. (SC/ST 
camidates are exempted Irwn his payment). Incompleta/tete applications and those 
v^hout postal orders wB not be entertatoed. ANY CAWASSING BY W ON BEHALF 
OF THE CANWDATES OR BRWGING POLITICAL OR OTHER OUTSOE INFLU¬ 
ENCE WITH REGARD TO SaECnONfRECRUfTMENT SHALL BE A DI9QUALIFI. 
CATHDN. __ 
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IKotedmolegy Entnum Examination 
CoaiUMd Estrancc Exaauiunioa for MtaiaiiM to MScJMSc (AtriV 
M.VSc4ABiiaaiffitoedi7M.Tcch. Bmteduuihfy 1997-98 

Oi^ of |wtiri | wiiii g UuvaniHi, ft* JowitefaU Nftni Uar wwty wii hoM Cwftft od ^Iraaea Examlnattoo oa Ui Ium. 199? 
(SiMdqr) for aftMuioa to KlSe. fHntorftinhgy . fcUc. (A|^) BktoGttootofj^VSo. (AfrinuDBioteofaMlogy md M.Toefa. Bioteclttolo- 
gy Id wioa |>atiu|»«tng UnivcniliM «■ p«r d^aft fivon ^*iM( eock progr«Mn« atfteuadwnMBliofiod Comm: 

Atonodabod, Amfilaw, Baagifaxe, Baioda. BanMtha lt, Bh ttbaa ct b orar. Mumk^ Catoitta. CabciA, Chandia>iK Cotn^tece, tMinduA. 
Delhi, Dharwar. Owhati. Ooa, HydaraM, Indore, kifm. teoBo, Loeknow, C^annai. Madorai, Pant Nafar, Pondt^Mny, Danafiur 
Catol.(BftarX PUna, Ranchi,. Si wrund e f ahad. ShiUong, ?ihtmU> TbirevaiualluiMna. Vuanaai and V^yawada (Ibc Univaou^ raaaiv** 
toe right to change iba Centre (s) exansMlien wiftoot —*r*”t any naaonX 

PROGRAMME OF STUDY: 

1. MSc BIOTECHNOLOGY; Can dida l e i with Bachelor'r degree under IO+2'»3 pMem of educalkm a Ptyaical. BwloskaL AgricuX 
twal. Vei^mwy and Piriiery ScieocB, Pharmacy. Engswenng, Technology or Medicine (MBBS) or wifli el laaat 55% mark* 
■re el^bk to for M.Sc. KotechaoJogy al (1) Baiuru Hindu Univeftity, VaranaaX (2) BenartitU Vidy^iift, R^aaftan (1) 
Calicut Univerahy. Kerala, (4) CeBral Univeruiy, Hyderabad, (3) Devi Abilya Vnhfvavidyakya, Indore (6) O.E Paid Uaivafsily 
Agrkultural A Technology. PaB Nagar (7) Ooa Univeriity. Ooa (R) Giau Nanak Dev Uorveraity, Anrilaar (9) H"****^ Pradeah 
L’luvenity, Shknia, (tO) lawaharlal Nehru Uoivereity. New DeBii, (11) M.S. Univaaity of Banda, **—*<»*, (12) Madurai Kaoiar^ 
l^iversity. Madurai. (13)Panj^ Univenhy. ChaMltgaih«()4) PoodicbaTy Uaivariity, Poodichory, (15) Poena Univanity, Hmewid 
(16) Punjabi Univetshy, Padala. 

2. hUir.(AGRI)B10TECHNOLOGY/MVSe,(ANIMAL)BlorECHNOLOGY: Caadidetaa with Bachelor'a dafrae wutor 
paBon of erhmlion m Agruuhurn, Horticuliure. Fomtry. Fiiheriet, Vrtrfiniri Semcaa or A^icuJhtfal En gm e e f ia g and (only BVSc 
degree fee Tamil Nadu Vetfrinery and Animal Sctaocea Univerai^, Channai) wich ?0^» nuoke or COPA of aBaaai 3 cna of 4 or ^ Ml 
of 10 m toe grading syiten in cma of Tamil Nadu Agrtculhira] Univenity and Tamil Nadu Velermary and Ammal Scianca and 534* 
marks ai caae of G.E Pint University of Agneukm and Technology are cUgMc to apf !>' 

3. MTBCH.MOTECHNOLOGY: Candkteas poeaessmg RTech. degree with lamimiim 60H marks or equivalem in C h e mical Fngh 
necfB^ Biocheoiical Engmaaring. Leather Technology, and B Pharma or Master'* degree with minimum 604* imrka or eguivatani in 
Ltf* Sciences. Botany, Zoology. Biochemtnry. Micrah*ek>gy and Oanetioe. are ebgdile to afiply for M.Tech Biotedmology offered it 
Anna University, Chennai. 

SCROtARSHlP/FCLLOWSinP. Candidalea selected for aftniaaion in participabnf Univanilies are gancrany cUj^k for tcholanhip 
■I ftc rmes bdicaicd below: 

M-Sc. Bioiachnology Ra. 40(X*, M.Bc.(Agri) Biotechnology Rs. gOO/-. M Tech Bioiechnology Rs.iSOO/- (DeUib for raiaocial aasisuocw' 
scholanhifi for armim hi in reaywet of Cenini UarvosiCy. Poodicbeny. Pmtjhbi Lhuvmity, PatUk and Tamil Nadu Vetchnary aid Annual 
Sciaces Univeraity, Chcanai may be had dnecily from concerned Univemliee). 

RESERVATION : The reaervktoo of eems for SCVT and other categories ia in acoQrdeo4;c wdh the rules of the respective participating 
Univefirtics. In the case of JNU 22^S 9f the acaia are raawvad for SC/ST caniMmae (I5S for SC and 7’/*S for ST) and 3% for fte 
HiysicaSy HandKapped caodidilre. 

APPLICATION FORM ALONGWTTH BROCHURE CAN BE HAD ON CASH PAVMOJT OF RS MU- PER SET BV CAUJNG 
RRSONALLY (JN ANY OF THE PARTKIPATTNO UNIVERSfTlES AS GIVEN ABOVE 

BY POST: Those dewrous «f obtakiing appbemton forni by poet ftouid address tbw rec|ue« only to Aas mt a ai Regntrar (CEEBX 
Jawahartd Nehru Unhunily, New OeSif-U0067 alongwiib a Cfoeied Indian Poalal Order for Rs. 50J- payabk to JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU L^I\'ERSrTY. NEW DELHI to cover the coet of one eel of apphcatien Ibnu end BToolaire wift a saU''addreaaad unstamped 
mvelope or2Rx20 cmasiza dearly *'Appliost*aa form for MSc. BIOTECHNQLOOY OR M.Sc.(AORI) BIOTECHNOLOGY'^ 

M.VSc.(ANaiAL} BfOTECHFK)LOOY or M TECH BlOTECHNOUXiY. 

ISSUE OF AFPUCATION FORMS : hum SIh Mmch. 1997 to lUi April 1997. LAST DATE OF RECEfYING COMPLETED 
APPLZCAIION FORM: 21al AfcB 1997. 


n^ASE NOTE THAT THERE ARE SEPARATE APPUCATRW FORMS POR EACH PROGRAMME AND CANDIDATES ARE 
ADVim>T3 APPLY SEPARATELY IN CASE THEY ARE DESIROUS OP APPEARiNO MORE THAN ONE PROCHLlMME U 
USc. KOTECHNCHXXIY or MJc. AOKKULTURAL BKTTECHNOLOOYflilVSc (AWMAL) HOTECHNOLOOY or M.TECH BIO- 
TECHNOLOGY. COMPLETED APPLICATION FORl>fi ARE REQUIRED TO K MAILED ONLY TO THE ASSISTANT REGIS¬ 
TRAR (CXEBX lAWAHARLAL NEHRU UNIVERStTY. NEW DELUl-110067 AND NOT TO OTHER PARTICIPAIINO UNIVERSl- 
11ES. 

Canftdtoea who are doe to ^pear ftia yam in fte rmpactiva qualifying noMaindno pnactftnd for atigUlil^ for admisaioo to paifimlar 

jprt^amne an aim cligiHe to ait m fte Eatnnce Exmaination aa per ooodUeiis bid down aa fte *TNsikUOUijN BOOK! in this 
regard. However, in fte evaal ef wdnrtion. Ihfk edmiatinn rhstl be suhjart to fteir aecuring fte praaerfted pe tw e wl ag a marka ft fte 
qn^iqg enamoftma and anbrniaaftn of alt ifunuuianfi ftdnding fmd amrfc i A aeli ef fte qualifying avminalinn aa par dsaftfta 
preace ft a d ty each univen%. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNiVEitsmr OF kerala 

No: ra.1/2151/10/97 THIRUVANANTHAPURAM D«l«d 29.2.1997 

vonncATioN 

ApplicaHnru are Invited from qualified candidates for appointment to the follow- 


ing po»t&: 

SI. Name of 

Name of Post 

Scale (if Pav 

N<i. of 

Quota 


No. Dept. 



Vacancy 



1. Commerce 

Profesaor 

kh, 4500-7300 

1 

Ezhava 


Z -do- 

l.ecturer 

Ks. 2200-4000 

2 

i) LC/Al 
li) (!)pen 


3, Education 

Technical Asatatant 
(Purely provisiirnal. 
likely tu be made 
permanent) 

Rb. 21)b0-3200 

1 

Ezhava 



Qualtficatiora : 

For poats (1) li (2); As per Universi¬ 
ty Regulatiuns 

For Pott (3) :• General: I or II Class 
M Sc degree with nut less than 50% marks 
Technical Dtpluma in Video systems 
Dcairabic ' i) I’ll D in the concerned sub¬ 
ject 

lO Denrec in Fducation 
iti) 2 wars experience in S<rft- 
wan- production 
Age (As on 1.1.1997): 

Poatfl); Mot mun- than 50 years 
PMt (2) : Note m<ire than 40 years 
Poat (3) Not mun- than 35 vears 

For all the three p«>sts. usual relax¬ 
ation to backward Communities will be 
allowed. For post*- (11 b. (2), relaxation is 
allowed for those in teaching services of 
the L'niversiiy 

Coat of AppUcatioo Fonn : 

Poat (1): Kb. 2tH)/- 

Foata 12) Jr (3) . iu. 100/- each 

Mode Rcanittaiice : 

By O.D. drawn on SBi/SBT/DUtrict 
CoHiperative Bank, in favour of Finance 
Officer, University of Kerala, payable at 
Thiruvananthapuram OR by chalUn at die 
University Cash Counter. Candidates ne- 
aiding outside Kerala may send D.D. on 
any Nationalised Bank. 

Requests for applicaiicHi forcn« along 
«vid^ D.D./challan towards cost of appli- 
atiem form and furdter details can be had 
fwm the Sectum Officer, Fomu Section, 


L'niverhity of Kerala, Thiruvanantha- 
pufam-695 034 

Completed applications in case of 
pii.st> (1) ^ (2) should reach the Deputy 
Kegritrar{ Adm!ni<>trat!on-l(l), and fur Post 
(3) the Deputy Registrar (Administration- 
I) Universitv of Kerala, Thiruvanantha* 
puram-*'‘’5 034 on or before 7.4.97 


JIWAJI UNIVERSnY, 

GWALIOR 

No. F/Dev/97/21M Dated U.2.97 
Advertisement 

Applications are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts in the University Teaching 
Departments on the prescribed form ob¬ 
tainable by sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope of size 9''x4" alongwith 
a demand draft of Rs.lOO/- drawn in 
favour of the Registrar, Jiwaji University, 
Gwalior su as to reach on or before 7.4.97 
duly filled in, accompanied with a demand 
draft for Rs. 150/- (Rs. 25/* forSC/ST can¬ 
didates) payable tci the Registrar 

Dean, College Development Coun- 
cil(G), Professors one each in 
BiochemistryfG), Biotechnology(G), Li¬ 
brary Sl Information Sdence(G), Business 
AdministrationfC), Botany(SC ) and 
Libranan(G) all in the scale of 4500-7300. 


Prof. K.1C Ramachandran 

REGISTRAR Readers: two in Business Administra- 


NORTH EASTERN REGIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

(Under Mmistry of Human Resource 
Development of Govt of India) 

ITANAGAR 

ADMISSION NOTICE 

.M*pli«-'alions in the prescribed form are invited tor admission into M.Tech. courses 
tor the session 97-98 (starting from Aug *97) for the AICTE ^proved courses of (1) 
llnvinitimciit Science St EngE- (7) Information Technedogy. The admission shall 
he made under diflerent categories of (i) Full time students with institute scholarship 
under v^d GATE/NET score and (ii) (3radualc Engineers sponsored by dieir employ¬ 
ers The candidates must have a minimum of 60^ marks or equivalent in qualifying 
degree 

Applicatioo fonns and other details are available from Deputy Registrar (Acad) 
NERIST. Ntriuli-791109. Itanagv, ArunaebaJ Pradesh by sending a self addressed and 
stamped (Rs 4 00) envelope of size 12cm x 2Rcm accompanied by a crossed bank draft 
of Rs. I00^ drawn in favour of Director, NERIST and payable at SBI. Nujuli (9535- 
Oxte) Last date for receipt of request for applicaUen fernn is 18.4.97 by post and 
25.4.97 in person. Last dale for recent of completed applications is S.S.97. The 
riiortiistcd candtdaies may be called for an interview at their cost 

Two BKKe courses are likely to be started m (1) Eaeigy M ait ng rm cwt, and (2) 
CADfCAM. 

Deputy RcfWnr (AcM) 
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tion (on« ST one G) and on« in BotanyCST), 
one System Engineer(C), one Head 
ComputeKC) and one SeniorScientilic Of¬ 
ficer USiaC) all in the scale of 3700-57(X). 

tecmren: three in Businesb Adminis¬ 
tration (one SC and two C), two each in 
BiotechnoJc^y (One OBC 4 one C). and 
Electronics (one ST & one C) and (me each 
in Ch«nistry(SO. MathematicsfST). Com¬ 
puter Science(OBC). Commerce(SC). 
Physics(ST), Ec(tnc»inics(OBC) and C<nn- 
puter Programmer (SC) all in the scale of 
2200-4000. 

Technical Assiatant Computer Sci¬ 
ence (ST) in the scale uf I^V2900. 

The post which are underlined are 
temporary but likely to be made perma¬ 
nent. 

Reservation Abbreviation » SC- 
Scheduled Caste, ST-Scheduled Tribes 
OBC-Other Backward Class and C-Cener- 

al. 

The foreign candidates and those who 
want tu avoid the riskof delay in obtaining 
prescribed form may apply on plain paper 
with full bio-dau Utgether %eith a fee of R>. 
250/' (in case of foreign equivalent to for¬ 
eign oirrency) payable to the Registrar, 
[iwafi University, Cwaliijr-474011. 

Tlw quahficanons and pay scales are 
as prescnbed by the U.C.C T?te details of 
qualifications and instructicms will be sup¬ 
plied with the application fornt- The reser- 
vations for 5C/ST and OBC's candidates 
will be giv^ as per ruJ^. Candidates al¬ 
ready in service must apply dirough pro^ 
er dtanneL Those tdto have applied earli¬ 
er need not to apply again. They may how¬ 
ever communicate their additional 
qualificationfs) if any 
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A venture of the Ministry of Human Resource Development. Govt, of India, under the aegis of 
University Grants Commission 


University Video Lecture Course 

(UVLC) 

A comprehensive curriculum based Video Lecture Course covering the entire Undergraduate course, 
from I St year to final year. Presented by competent subject experts from all over India, UVLC 
gives lucid exposition on the subjects - paper by paper, topic by topic. 


Now Available in 9 subjects 

I 

j MATHEMATICS 

i ECONOMICS 

I POLITICAL SCIENCE 


HISTORY 
SOCIOLOGY 
HOME SCIENCE 


COMMERCE 

GEOGRAPHY 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Covering syllabus is so easy and effective 

With UVLC, as a learner-friendly teaching tool, a teacher can, now, truly become a critical 
catalyst by bringing out the subtle nuances of subjects at B.A. / B.Sc. levels. 


A prized possession for every College Library 


Also available : UGC - CEC programmes in the form of VHS Cassettes 

Countrywide Classroom UGC-CEC Educational programmes telecast on Doordarshan for last 
12 years every working day. More than 5000 ptogtanunes produced so far, created to enrich the 
syllabus. Comprehensive subject coverage : Physics, Chemistry, Metallurgy, Geology, Botany, 
Zoology, Astronomy, Ecology and Environment, Music, Culture, Performing Arts, Home 
Science, Sports, Nutrition, Oceanography, Meteorology, Lihrary & Information Sciences, 
Education, Management, Psychology, Computers, Electronics, Communication, Medical 
Science, Architecture, Humanities, Archaeology, Statistics... 


To own these virtual treasures of knowl^ge, place your orders with: 


€i 


EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
Consortium for Educational Communication 
NSC Campus. Aiuna Asaf Ali Marg. New Delhi - 110067 
Fax 91 - 11 - 6897416 Tel: 91 - 11 - 6897418-19 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 

Jawaharlai Nehru Scholarships for Doctoral Studies -1997 

The Jawaharlal Nehni Memorial Fund offers scholarships for duration upto three years to the 
following categories of candidates 

I. Indian Nationals for Ph D studies in India 

U. Indian Nationals for visit to another Asian country for collection of material for their Ph D. 
studies in India. 

III. Nationals of other countries for Ph D studies in India 

Eligibility conditions for candidates are || 

i) Should possess postgraduate Degree in First Class 

ii) Should not be above 35 vears of age as on October I, 1997 

j 

iii) Should be full-time Ph D scholar | 

(Part-time scholars in Category II above are eligible to apply ) | 

iv) Should be due to complete Ph D studies after December 31, 1997 | 

v) Should already be registered for Ph D degree at an Indian Unirersity/lnstitution at the time of 
making the application for Scholarship. 

Broad subjects of study relate to : I 

1) Science & Technology in Policy , in International Relations and as Integral Components of 
Economic and Social Activity and Global Restructuring (includes studies in \arious Science 
and Management subjects). 

2) Philosophy and History of Science ^ 

3) Comparative Studies in Religion and Culture 

4) International Relations and Constitutional Studies 

5) Indian History. Civilization and Culture 

6) Interface of Social Change and Economic Development, and 

7) Ensirorunental Ecology and Sustainable Des'elopment j 

The scholarship amount admissible to selected candidates in Categories 1 and Ill will include 
Rs. 4000 per month as maintenance allowance. Rs 8000 per annum as contingency expenses, actual 
tuition fee and travel expenses for studies in India In case of candidates in Category II, the scholarship 
will include adequate amount of maintenance allowance, actual foe or other charges and air fares for 
visit to the concerned Asian countries and back. 

Application form and Information Sheet showing the details of scholarship can be obtained from 
the Administrative Officer, Jawaharlal Nehm Memorial Fund, Teen Murti House, New Delhi 110011 
by sending a self-addressed envelope of minimum 25x10 cms. size. Completed application forms 
should reach the Fund office latest by 31st May, 1997 


PabUihed by SUTINDIER SINGH, on behalf of the Amcialloii of Indiin Untvenilto, AIU House, 1< Koda Marg, New Delhl-2. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, MADRAS 

ADMISSION TO M.Sc, M.S., M.S. (Sponsored) M.S. (Entrepreneurship) 
AND Ph.O. PROGRAMMES JULY 1997 


1, M.Sc. Programme ; Chemistry/Mathematics/ 
Physics 

Minimum Qualification: 

1st class or 60% (55% lor SC/ST) marks in B.Sc. 
Chemistry/Maths/Physics- B.Sc. with three majors of 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics or B.Sc. Ap¬ 
plied Sciences is also eligible. 

2. Research Programmes: 

I. Ph.D. and M.S. wIth/wIthout Half-time Teaching/ 
Research A&ststantship In the areas of Aerospace 
Engg. Applied Mech. (including Biomedical Engg.). 
Chemical Engg (including Biotechnology). Civil Engg. 
Computer Science & Engg, Electrica) Ertgg. Manage¬ 
ment (Finance. Human Resources. OR) Mechanical 
Engg, MetaKurgicai Engg and Ocean Engg. 

11. Ph.O. wlthAAflthout Half-time Teaching/Research 
Asslstantshlp In the areas of Chemistry. Maths. 
Physics. Economics. German, Engiisn. History and 
Psychology. 

Minimum Quallficalion : 

I * For Ph.D : A first class or minimum 6.5 CGPA in 
M.E./M.Tech. Master's degree holders of Science 
and Hurnanities subjects should have a valid 
GATE score or UQC/CSIR fellowship 

B. Tech/'B.E. holders, eligtole for M.Tech admis- 
j Sion by virtue of their GATE score are also eligible 

j for direct admission to Ph.D. in Engg. areas pro¬ 

vided they must be within top 25% o* the class in 
HTs/llSc or within top 10 ranks in Universities. 

* For M.S: A first class or minimum 6.5 CGPA in 
B.TeclVB.E. with a valid GATE score or UGC/ 
CSIR fellowship. For certain areas. Master’s de¬ 
gree holders of Sciences and Humanities subjects 
with a valid GATE score or UGC/CSIR fellowship. 

iH. M.S. (Entrepreneurship) Minimum qualification as 
indicafed above for M.S. The objective of fhis pro¬ 
gramme is to provide young engineers with excellent 
f^ilities for developing products in high-tech areas 
with market potential and to start their own industries 
to manufacture the products they have developed. 

tv. MS (Sponsored) programme without assistantship 
is avaii^le for candidates sponsored by R & D 
Insthutions/Industries/Engineering colleges 
recogneed by AZOTE with full salary and leave for Id 
months. GATE score is not required for sponsored 
candidates. 

V. Extornal Registration for M.S. and Ph.D. 
programmes without assistantsh^ is available for 


candidates sponsored by R & O institutions/indus¬ 
tries. Candidates must possess the minimum quali¬ 
fications mentioned earlier. Teachers of Universi- 
ties/Coileges will not be considered under this 
scheme. Upper age limit for M.S. and Ph.D. is 35 
and 45 years resperfively. 

3. Opportunities exist for research work In the j 

following Centres: j 

Biotechnology Research Centre, Materials Science t, 
Research Centre, Regional Sophistcated instru-li 
mentation Centre, Composites Technology Centre 
and Centre for Systems and Devices. ■ 

4. Opportunities are also available to work on 
Sponsored Research and Consultancy Projects 
In DeptyCentres as Projects Staff, If selected. 

5. Half-Time Teaching/Research Assistantship 
(HTRA) 

Candidates selected for Ph.D and M.S Engineer¬ 
ing programmes under Regular scheme (other than , ■ 
Sponsored and External Scheme) are eligible for: 
HTRA of Rs. 3000a p.m. and 2500/- p.m, respec-, 
lively. Candidates selected for Ph.D programmes 
in Sciences and Humanities disciplines are eligible ;, 
for HTRA of Rs 2500/- p m 

Few candidates will also be selected on merit with¬ 
out HTRA after all the assistantship seats exhau.st 
ed for which the candidates have to top for non- 
assistantship seats. 

6. Other Organisation Fellowships 

Other organisation fellowships at a higher rate are 
also available for research in certain Departments 
Details are available in the Admission Brochure ., 

7. Howto Apply 

For application forms, please address to the Deputy ;'' 
Registrar (Acad.), IIT. Madreis. Chennai - 600 036 ' 
with a demand draft for Rs 200/- drawn separately ; i 
for each programme in favour of 'IIT. Madras' on j'l 
any nationalised bank payable at Chennai and two 11 
address slips (5 cm x 10 cm) with applicants ad-1; 
dress in coital letters. The cover must be super- 1 | 
scribed as **REQUISITION FOR APPLICATION I 
FOR.PROGRAMME". 

8. Last Dates 

Request for application form by post — 

15!h April 1997 

at the Institute Counter — 21st April 1997 

Rece^ of completed application form - 21st April 1997 

Deputy Registrar (Acad) 
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Managing Ethical and Political Issues 
in Social Science Research 

Lnxoii Budhwar* 

R.D. Fatbak“ 

Introduction 

It is quite probable that the ethical dilemmas in business research 
cannot be solved completely. However, the ethical behaviour of re¬ 
searchers is expected to improve through discussion and examination 
of projects which in hindsight have proved to cross the acceptable 
limits of ethical standards. The ethical dilemmas cannot be solved 
completely for several reasons not the least of which is the moral code 
of individuals, organisations, and national cultures which varies from 
case to case. 

Baritz (1975) and Punch (1986) talking about the role of social 
scientists say that a social scientist not only has a fundamental right to 
investigate social phenomena, legal and illegal, but has a moral obli¬ 
gation to do so. Hence the task of a social scientist is nothing less than 
to ‘re-humanise industry’. This moral obligation to investigate and 
ensure means that when undesirable, criminal, and deviant behaviour 
is under investigation methods and tactics themselves have to be 
adapted to the individual circtimstance. 

Ethics and Politics 

Before discussing the main ethical and political problems of social 
science research, it is important to understand the meaning of these 
two terms. Distinction between ethical and political is essentially the 
difference between the actions, methods and constraints generated 
and adhered to by the researcher (ethical) and the actions, methods 
and constraints forced onto the researcher and the project design by 
external influences (political). 

Ethical is also defined as ‘relating to morals’ (Welisfer’s New Com¬ 
pact Format Dictionary, 1989). Indeed morals and ethics are closely 
related and are seen as the basic code of decent behaviour of an 
individual. Homan (1991) distinguishing between morals and ethics, 
defines ethics ‘as the science of morality and those who engage in it 
determine values for the regulation of human behaviour. ’ 

Homan (1991) quotes a number of definitions that can be analysed 
to understand the meaning of ethics in a social context. These include: 
primarily concerned with the evaluation and justification of norms 
and standards of personal and interpersonal behaviour; the quality or 
standard of actual conduct; and, those distinctive attitudes which 
characterise the culture of a professional group. Ethics therefore relate 
to the moral standards employed by individuals or groups. 

Political actions on the other hand could be an organisational 

•Posf Doctomt Researcher, School of EJuatfim (CEN), 

University of Manchester, Martchesler Ml3 9PL England 
••Senior Professor and Dean, Institute of Management Studies, 

Devi Ahilya University, Indore, M.P. 



process, or a particular set of ideas, principles, or 
conunitinents (Concise Oxford OicHnwry, 199S1. Poli¬ 
tics creates the influencing environment for the re¬ 
search project or the researcher. This may come from 
the government, department, or sponsor of the re¬ 
search who have their own criteria for selecting 
appropriate projects for funding, or the political 
situation in an organisation, or community as a 
wh<de. Considering these statements it does not 
mean that an individual cannot act politically or 
that an organisation cannot act in an ethical man¬ 
ner. However, the problons of an ethical nature are 
more concerned with the ways and means by which 
research was carried out, whereas the political prob¬ 
lems are known more to arise due to the external 
constraints placed on the research program. 

Signififaiwc of Rolea in Social Research 

Mirvis and Seashore (1979) believe that ethical 
underpinning of research is based on the role beings 
taken by concerned players (researchers and sub¬ 
jects) and the ethical issues arise at the conjunction 
between these roles. Based on the roles theory, 
Mirvis and Seashore developed a model for 
organisational research, which proposes rules for 
the preparation and implementation of the study 
and attempts to solve the ethical issues that may 
arise. The model views the target organisation as a 
complex cultural environment in its own right. The 
actors within the organisation have developed, in 
scune iiutances over many years, inter-personal re- 
latiortships with multiple layers of interaction. In 
addition the research team is bringing into the 
organisation its own ‘role system’ which will be as 
complicated as the organisatioiu's. 

The various members of each role system have 
expectations of their related monbers and also of 
the members of the system(s). For example, the top 
managonent will have their expectations of the rola 
to be undertaken by their subordiitates, as well as 
the researchers. The middle management will also 
have expectations of the roles they will play, the 
roles their superiors will play and also the roles of 
the researchers. 

Mirvis and Seashore (1979) with the help of 
their model oi interacticm (of two systems) describe 
how to study and reduce the potential ethical prob¬ 
lems which may arise in a study. The importance of 
the role theory is evidoit from their main argumert 
that standard of efliics is reliant (H) the specific situ¬ 
ation is question. This mams &at the same actions 


could be considered ethical in one situation, and 
unetiiical in the other. Therefore, the rede titeory has 
been designed to aid the management of a social 
research project and by highlighting the ethical 
choice decisions that will occur. 

Bantes (1979), aa the other hand defines roles 
within a social research aituatiem. He identifies the 
players concerned with a particular {xc^ect. He calls 
subjects as ‘citizens', tiie researchers as ‘scientists' 
and the funding body as the ‘sponsor’. In addition 
to these obvious participants there are also the 
‘gatekeepers’ who can be seen as facilitators of the 
project and they control access to the citizens. Bames 
argues that the social inquiry or research project can 
be seen as a process of interaction and negotiation 
between these four parties. Each of these four par¬ 
ties have their own ‘criteria for success’ which de¬ 
termine how they act and react during the research 
project. This sets the context within which ethical 
behaviour takes place. 

Therefore, ethics can be seen as the conduct of 
individuals (representing the four parties) during 
the development of the project and at each decision 
point that is reached. Based on the discussion so far, 
we now look at three projects which have raised 
ethical concerns. The main purpose of analysing 
these projects is to highlight the ‘roles’ issue in¬ 
volved and to look at the stages within the project 
where the ethical principles of those concerned have 
been questioned. 

Pro/ect Comehl 

Project Camelot highlights a problem of the po¬ 
litical nature of research sponsorship. Like other 
landmark cases, Camelot emphasises the ethical 
points it makes in an extreme way. Its key principles 
of sponsorship and control are valid for all 
organisational and individual sponsored projects, 
it highlights, just how much will a social scientist 
sdl his soul for? 

In 1964 the American government through the 
Department Defence, realised the importance to 
understand the propensity for civil insurgence in 
other countries. 'The government required details of 
how civil unrest wmild develop in an effort to make 
preparations for the social upheaval expected in a 
number of countries. The US army used the Univer¬ 
sity of Washingtmi’s department of social research 
to develop the necessary programme for Latin 
America: When the scientists contacted researdiets 
in Chile, the tar^ country, the Chilean scientists 
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ittfonned their government. The concerned govern¬ 
ment was incensed oiough to cancel many projects 
being carried out in that country. 

Condemnation of Project Camelot is cited in 
Kimmel quoting Glaaer (1972) who offered three 
potnis; for simply assuming that theUS government 
had a legitimate role in dealing with social prob- 
Wans of other ccnintries, for asserting that this coun¬ 
try’s foreign policy was a major factor in determin¬ 
ing the site of research, and for implying that inter¬ 
nal war was always the greatest threat to a popula¬ 
tion's well being. 

However, this condemnation should be more 
concerned with the relationship of sponsor and the 
rraearchers The Camelot project was structured by 
the army, for the army, who used the Washington 
University as a cover, defining strict terms of refer¬ 
ence for a project which carried the credibility of the 
University and its scientists. The key issue is the 
ethical situation researchers can find themselves in, 
when the sponsor of a proposed programme is very 
powerful. The researchers may not have the ability 
to turn down a project, even if they deeply disagree 
with theproject, as other work many be withheld, or 
the status of the institution may be unduly effected 
in the long term 

The Md^ram One 

In the 1950s Stanley Milgram directed what has 
become a landmark case in the relationship between 
the scientist and the sub)ect. In essence, Milgram 
advertised for participants for a laboratory experi¬ 
ment. The volunteers were briefed to play certain 
roles, and some were deceived into taking the roles 
that Milgram decided they should take. The experi¬ 
ment involved teachers and students. The students 
were briefed to pretend that they were receiving 
electric shocks and were told to give false answers. 
The teachers were told to give increased voltage 
electric shocks from 15 volts to 450 volts. The results 
were that the teachers had no problems with deliv¬ 
ering pain, and whilst most would only go up to 300 
volts, some went to the maximum punishment un¬ 
der the impression that the 'students’ were really 
receiving the electric shocks. 

The essence of the ethical complaints were in 
the decqrtion of the participants who were misled 
throughout the experiment, and the potential psy- 
cholc^cal harm that could have been inflicted. 
Milgram defended his research and told that the 
participants were fully briefed and most subjects 


said that they were pleased to have taken part. The 
Milgram case is cited by both supporters and de¬ 
tractors for elements of ethical research. Supporters 
determine that it is the right of the scientist to search 
for the truth. However, this must be balanced by the 
rights of the society to be protected from unscrupu¬ 
lous scientists. 

The Tea Room Trade 

Between 1965 and 1968, Laud Humphreys con¬ 
ducted research for his Ph.D. thesis. Humphreys 
was a priest in Washington before his conversion to 
the cause of social research. This gave Humphreys 
unparalleled access to parts of society which fuelled 
his appetite to develop the study he conducted. The 
Tea Room Trade was the resultant book of the re¬ 
search. The purpose of the study was to investigate 
the actions of sexual deviants in the area of Wash¬ 
ington city. By concentrating on homo-sexual activ¬ 
ities in public places, Humphreys determined to 
profile the participants in socio-economic, intelli¬ 
gence and behavioural terms. The study also exam¬ 
ined the structure and development of an identified 
sub-culture 

Due to the extreme personal nature of the activ¬ 
ities coupled with the fact that these activities in 
public were criminal offence, the methodologies 
chosen by Humphreys bring into stark relief the 
ethical dilemmas social researchers may encounter. 
Humphreys decided that he needed to identify a 
number of locations to give a broad sample of the 
population making use of public places for sexual 
activities,but that the locations shouldbe 'of a type’ 
in order to give the research a degree of ‘closure’. 
Choosing a number of public toilets located in pub¬ 
lic parks, Humphreys inveigled himself into a posi¬ 
tion as a 'watch queen’ (a watch queen is a voyeur 
of the activities and an acceptable part of the cul¬ 
ture). Gathering detailed observational data, 
Humphreys supplemented his recordings with per¬ 
sonal descriptions of the participants complete with 
car registration details. Humphreys carried out co¬ 
vert detailed surveillance on the participants, and 
then managed their inclusion into a social health 
study in which he himself was also involved. Final¬ 
ly, Humphreys carried out personal interviews with 
his target cases under disguise of the health study 
having taken pains to change his appearance. Hav¬ 
ing gathered the data for the health study, the inter¬ 
views for the sex study was extracted and provided. 

This case brings into sharp focus the ethical 
problems of access, participants, consent use of data 
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givot fredy far one study being made available fts 
a difldent purpose and breaking the law in mdo' to 
carry out Ae study. These issues are discussed later 
in die article. 

^ical Imims In Sadal Keseardi 

So lar we have discussed how the rdes played 
and controlled during research bring alxHit ethical 
issues at the points v/htte these roles coincide. The 
summary ot the above discussed cases demonstrates 
some of these instancra. Project Camelot shows the 
conjunctitm point between sponsor and research 
team, Milgram case highlights the contrdled roles 
given to ‘subjects’ and Humphreys’ study of devi¬ 
ant bdiaviour denuHistrates the dual role of re¬ 
searcher as an undercover agent. With these bases 
we now present the specific ethical issues of access, 
covert methods, the principle of informed consent, 
the use of data and privacy and confidentiality. 
Access 

Access to the place of research comprises of 
various obstacles which must be overcome. Access 
for an overt study will inevitably involve the ap¬ 
proval of funding from a sponsor. The sponsoring 
body may be an cagamsation'wbicb recjuiiesite own 
working practices to be researched or an interested 
body (for example, the ministry of industry looking 
at a specific industry sector). The ethical issues here 
are the lengths the researcher is prepared to go to 
secure the project. In the case of Project Camelot, 
some critics thought that the University of Washing¬ 
ton was acting as a research prostitute by fronting 
for what in essence was an army investigation. 
However, the famous bank case (for details see 
Minris and Seashore, 1979) shows that the way the 
sponsoring organisation enforces the structure of 
the research can have negative effects on the re¬ 
search subjects. Access is also controlled within the 
social group by the ‘gatekeepers’. For example, ac¬ 
cess to staff will be monitored by supervisors, and 
needs to be negotiated. 

Bell (1996) offers an approach to this type of 
ethical dilemma. He feds it is very important that 
strict ethical standards are maintained at all times. 
If the researchers are using data do-ived from peo¬ 
ple they must know about it and must agree to it. If 
this stance is taken then die chance of being denied 
access increases drastically. Was Humphreys to 
have donned a badge ‘social researcher at work’ 
and carried his clip board and camera with him, it is 
probably fair to suggest that his data exercise would 
have been curtailed. 


Mirvis and Seashore (1979) recommend an open 
a[^roach to ac(^ tunl dnia collection with a struc¬ 
ture of committees made up of volunteers. Open 
and covert methocb will be further discussed. But 
from an acce« ptuspective in an organisation full 
disclosure may be dmitable to get passed fiom the 
gatekeepos but may not bode well bx the validity 
^ the data. The key is that access will be negotiated 
(at different actress points), with different role play- 
es each having varying levels of power. 

OwrI Versus Covert Researdt 

The role taken by the researcher pla)rs an impor¬ 
tant part in the success of the relationship with the 
subjects. Covert research increases the problems 
toc^ by all parties. Creating a fictitious cover story 
for the researcher places extra strain of maintaining 
a facade. In addition the ethical problem of the sub¬ 
ject’s right to privacy is brought sharply into focus. 
In an organisational situation, the covert activity 
could be seen as a management tool for sp)ring on 
the work force. However, a researcher acting openly 
could be classed as a traitor. 

However, there are social research situations 
which by nature mean that openness is not a possi¬ 
bility These situations are when the subjects are 
involved with a highly personal or illegal activity. 
Humphreys certainly could not have taken his clip 
board into the toilets with him. In fact he left his tape 
recorder in his car and sneaked off at regular inter¬ 
vals to record the details of the observations he had 
carried out. 

The advantage of a covert study is in the lower 
levels of ‘contamination’ that the researcher brings 
into the field of study. The nature of data collection 
in a social sense means that the activity being ob¬ 
served will be changed by the participants, often at 
a conscious level. Certainly shop floor workers be¬ 
have and work differently when their boss is present 
and the researcher will often be seen as the manag¬ 
ers’ representative. Where the coc^peration of the 
subjects is fully expected, there is no need to add the 
extra burden of acting ineogniio to the researcher. 
However, surely after s<4>er reflection, the situation 
under analysis will determine whether the observa- 
tioiu are carried out in a covert manner or not. 

Barnes (1979) makes the point that it is not only 
the researcher who may act unethically in a covot 
operafion, but there is file situation where the spon¬ 
soring organisation may wish its participation to 
renain unpuUished. He goes mi to say that it is 
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normal that the sponsors complain about not being 
identified wjth a project ratlier than the other way 
round. As with project Camelot, although the scien¬ 
tists may be happy with the sponsoring relation- 
sh^, it may be the subjects of the research may not 
wish the resulting data to be made available to the 
identified sponsors. There is the possibility that al¬ 
though the study is carried out in an open fashion 
the researcher does not gain the subjects' ‘informed 
consent’. Informed consent is a cornerstone of ethi¬ 
cal research. 

Informed Consent 

Homan (1991) defines informed consent as: “the 
essence of the principle of informed consent is that 
the subjects of research should be allowed to agree 
or refuse to participate in the light of comprehensive 
infonnadon concerning the nature and purpose of 
research" In 1981 informed consent for both medi¬ 
cal and social research was given the force of federal 
law in the US (Homan 1991 69) where there is a 
checklist of detailed information that must be im¬ 
parted to the subject It is clear from the list that the 
law was targeted at medical researchers and in¬ 
cludes eicperimental techniques Where violation of 
a subject's body is involved, this stance we believe 
is of great importance. Kimmel (1988) quotes the 
American Psychologists Association who in 1982 
stated that informed consent is the procedure by 
which individuab choose whether or not to partici¬ 
pate in an experiment after being presented with 
information that likely would affect their decision.’ 

Looking at thb information, American scien¬ 
tists have a legal requirement to inform the subjects 
about all aspects of research in which they may be 
taking part, the potential outcomes of the research 
and the use to which the research will be put In 
addition any other information concerning the 
project w ill morally have to be provided on request, 
bi additiim, the information has to be given and 
understood. This is probably outside the research¬ 
er's control. In thb instance, social research on the 
habits of Indian citizens in crowds must be daunt¬ 
ing. Should a cricket team ask for research into 
crowd behaviour then the researcher's potentially 
would have to inform may be over 100,000 specta¬ 
tors at each observaticm and answer any questions 
any one of the 100,000 had. 

Some of die researches in the field (see for ex¬ 
ample, Hamm, 1991; 1992; Kmnd, 19SS; Punch, 1986; 
S/o^g, 1967) make the point about the ‘dirty test 
tube’ syndrome. The dirty test tube b the scenario 


where the subject after giving his consent following 
a frank and full briefing modifies hb behaviour in 
line with what he believes the researcher wants to 
see. This is an outcome of informed consent. 

L/sf of Data 

The ethical problems of the use of data are two¬ 
fold. Firstly, to whom does the researcher give an 
early view of the findings for correction and infor¬ 
mation, and then to what extent are the findings 
modified in light of the reaction. And secondly, who 
owns the data. Dealing with the second issue first, 
this would normally be considered at the negotia¬ 
tion stage of the research project. Where the re¬ 
searcher is employed at an institutions or for an 
agency commissioned to carry out the research, 
there is rarely a problem as the ownership and use 
of any data would be explicitly stated in the con¬ 
tracts of engagement. As far as the first problem Is 
concerned, this must be a matter of prudent exami¬ 
nation of the particular stakeholders’ interests and 
a firm line of ethical conscience on the part of the 
researcher. Research must be correct and impartial 
as far as possible. But one can’t help wondering 
whether he who pays the piper may wish to call the 
tune. 

Prwacy and Confidentialiiy 

Apart from the above discussed ethical issues, 
there are two other important ethical issues for the 
social science. These are privacy and confidentiali¬ 
ty. Privacy can be defined as ‘the claim of individu¬ 
als, groups or institutions to determine for them- 
sdves when, how, and to what extent information 
about them is communicated to others ’ (Westin, 196S 
cited in Kimmel, 19881 The difference between priva¬ 
cy and confidentiality is that the former pertains to 
persons whereas the latter pertains to data and in¬ 
formatics. 

These two issues of privacy and confidentiality 
are clearly highlighted in Humpherys’ ‘Tea-room 
trade’ study. Humphreys exploited the trust which 
the * tea-room traders’ put into him when they let 
him play the role of ‘watch queen’ and openly talked 
about their private lives. He deceived them when he 
came to their home as a health service researcher 
and violated their rights of privacy. There is no 
question that the research findings are substantial 
and of supericM* value. However, the question is 
whether the unethical means Humphreys used jus- 
bhed the ends, a major academic contribution to the 
social science or in the words of Barnes (1979), ‘do 
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individuals have an abs<dute ri^t to privacy, or is 
diis right over-ridden by die needs of die search lor 
knowledge?’ 

Devdapanead of Codes of 0»duct 

Over time the researcher has been hdped with 
the development of ethical practices by the devel^ 
menl of acc^ited norms of bdiaviour by the profes¬ 
sional bodies. At times thereseardiers are also guid¬ 
ed by the law. Social scioice mediodologies have 
devdc^ied from the more traditicaial research areas 
of medicine and other natural scioices. So the ethi¬ 
cal procedures adopted in medicine must be reason¬ 
able starting point. 

Ethical bdiaviour in die medical world has been 
a cornerstone for the practitioners since the time of 
Hippocrates. The use live ‘guinea pigs’ by the 
Nazis’ during the rule of the 3rd Reich, and more 
recendy testing of human reaction to cancer with 
the use of geriatric patients has increased the 
strength of both the law and codes of practice. The 
rule ol the social scientist is left by and large to a 
number of associations who all treat the ethical di¬ 
lemma with codes of practice. Some of the associa¬ 
tions are more strict than others, fm example, the 
British Psychological Association which recognizes 
that ‘ideal practices are not always passible and 
accepting reasonable compromises on the part of 
the investigator’, nevertheless gives a professional 
code which covers such as access to subjects, priva¬ 
cy, confidentiality and infonned consent. 
Craclaaioiis 

This article has been designed to deal with the 
real ediical and political issues by using case exam¬ 
ples which demonstrate the problems faced by the 
researcher. The discussion has made clear the mean¬ 
ing of ediics and politics in relation to social re¬ 
search and demonstrated the key of concerns of 
access, covert methods, informed consent, use of 
data and privacy and ccmfidentiality. These issue 
have also been demonstrated in practice by high¬ 
lighting the problems encountered in Project 
Camelot, by Milgtam and also Humphreys. Implic- 
idy duoughout die discussion has been the dilem¬ 
ma <rfthe rig^ of die individual to privacy vosus 
the rig^t or indeed die oUigadoa of the social scien¬ 
tist to investigate ana the society’s ri^t to know. 
There is Heady a balance to be striven for. Social 
sciertttts may believe ditt th^ have an oUlgation 
to inves^ate, but-who gave them this obUgationt 

In cat^Miison to devdtqring natioM, western 
(tevek^wd natkms accept more control. Policing in 
diese nations is by ‘cotwetit’ of thepubBcand Aus 


the police is an to apprehend offenders who 
p^totm iUcgal acts. Whetha it is breaking die speed 
limit to catih motorists or dealing in dniip to catch 
die main dealers and importers. By and large this is 
accepted bdiaviour. The western public through If* 
su^mrt has accepted investigative journalism. In 
the US, diere is a constitutional right to free speech 
whkh is emulated in practice if not through statute 
provisimi in die UK Nowhee is there evidence that 
social scientists have been granted expliddy or im- 
plicidy any of the scope described above to invade 
the public’s private lives. 

However, society will clearly be enhanced by 
understanding of its structure and behaviour. 
Therefore, we would suggest that die ethical stan¬ 
dards will grow with the growth social research. 
As researchen and spmisors try to push to die limits 
of acceptable behaviour, society will criticise and 
insist that the behaviour in future be modified. 
Kimmel (T98B) has very rightly stated that 
Humphreys actions were acceptable up to the point 
of tracing the individuals for a follow up personal 
interview. Where it would prove to be impossible to 
study thabchsvimir op^y then covert methods are 
essentia). However, perhaps a guiding principle 
should be that data collected by covert meth^s 
should not be related to individuals except in the 
broadest terms. This then cannot be said to be inva¬ 
sion of individuals privacy. 

The relationship between the sponsor and the 
researcher should be carefully examined to distance 
die research methodologies from the desired out¬ 
comes of the sponsor. The sponsor’s rights as fund¬ 
ing the research have to be balanced with the poten¬ 
tial harm to the subjects by the researcher. This is a 
questiem of personal morality and thus cannot be 
regulated. 

Access through the ‘gatekeepers’ is another 
problem area where the reasonable behaviour of the 
scieiuist is required. AU negotiations are based on 
biased discussions between unequal partners. The 
scientist knows many of the implication of his re¬ 
search which he does not wish to divulge. For 
organisatiema] studies, diis is particulariy true, es¬ 
pecially, when investigating cost contrd snd job 
security istucs. Use of data is perhaps one of the 
simpler aspects, in covot operations, tiie data per¬ 
haps should be categorised to protect individual 
subjects This then lessem die impact of use of the 
data. Howevcr.’in opea studies die use of die data 
dwuld be a key deinem at die negotiation Hage. 

Where should the line be drawn 7 Who should 
draw die line? 
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Two unanswerable questions are of paramount 
iznjpoitafKe. can only be drawn by the indi^ 

vidual research teams who must be fully aware of 
the implications through a thorough understanding 
of issues. Then, if they make a mistake and push 
the limits too far. perhaps, the world of social sci¬ 
ence moves forward one more small step to getting 
it more right than it was before. 
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laRctra^ect 

The education cd teachers is an integral part ol 
the educational system, which in itself is closely 
linked with the social system erf any country. There¬ 
fore, the content erf teaeha education needs to be in 
cemformity with changing educational and sexial 
realities erf a given society. In India, the past few 
decades have witnessed scone sporadic attempts at 
modonisation of the curriculum erf various teacher 
education programmes in order to attune it to the 
demands erffte aocio-politko reiditics. It would be 
in the fitness of things to trace the historical ante¬ 
cedents of the present teacher education curriculum 
to understand the base for the moditications that 
have been attempted. 

The idea of formal teacher training, though ori¬ 
ginated out of an indigenous system called monito¬ 
rial system, as a major breakthrough, the famous 
Wood Despatch gave tremendous impetus to the 
development erf teacher education. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the importance of teacher training it rec- 
(Xtutrended a plan adopted in Great Britain for easy 
adaptation in India and made very practical sug¬ 
gestions for the recruitment and training of teach¬ 
ers. It visualised a more logical and systematic ex¬ 
tension of the monitorial system and recommended 
pajment of stipends to pupil teachers who, after 
ccunpletion of the training in normal schools were to 
be given certificates and onployed as school mas¬ 
ters (HI salary basis. 

The Hunter Commission (I8B2) recommended 
that an examination on the principles and practices 
of teaching be introduced vyhich should be a condi¬ 
tion (rf getting permanent employment as a teacher 
irf seccHidary school. It was for the tirst time that the 
teaching of Triiuiples of Teaching' along with other 
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papers was rectmunended as a result of which ped¬ 
agogical courses became moe prominent. The Com¬ 
mission recommended as training erf shcoter dura¬ 
tion for the graduates in cconpaiison to others. Thus 
by the close of the 19tit century some essential tilings 
in teacher training had been established, pedagogi¬ 
cal courses had replaced general education, exami¬ 
nation and certification had been introduced with 
an emphasis on practical aspects in teaching. 

Sadler Qunmission (1919) also touched upon 
teacher education aiul made soane very valuable 
reemnmendations. It pointed out tiie inadequacies 
of the training institutions and poor quality of the 
training provided by tiiem. It expressed the view 
that the training programme should not only make 
the trainee a competent classroom teacher but abo a 
good administrator. It abo reccanmended that a De¬ 
partment ol Education should be set up in each 
university with a Professor of Education as its Head. 
The department should collaborate with the depart¬ 
ments of Experimental Psychology, Philosophy, His¬ 
tory and Economics. It further emphasized the need 
for attaching a demonstration school to each train¬ 
ing institution for trying out new methods of teach¬ 
ing, new ctHnbinations of school subjects or new 
plans of schod organbation. It recommended intro¬ 
duction of 'education' as a subject at the graduation 
as well as postgraduation level. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Sadler Commission had a salutary effect 
on teacher training curricula and programmes in 
India. 

After 1937, the Basic Education movement 
brought about an inqrortajit change in school curric¬ 
ulum when the emphasu on bookish learning was 
replaced by education geared to meet the needs and 
demands erf life. The syllabi for teacher training abo 
changed ccmsiderably to eiable teaedim to play 
their role in the changing schoob. The courses em¬ 
phasized craft work and in^ructicMi relating to the 
atethods of correlating school subjects to the main 
craft. 
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AnoAw mllettcaie in the history of teacher 
trainiiig In India was the publication of Sargent 
repnt <m 'Post war Educational Recraistruction' in 
1944. It reccMiunended Aat the teacher training 
course should essoitially be practical in nature and 
specially rdated to die needs of the school, It also 
reccanmended provision of refresher courses and 
research fodiities for the teachers. 

After independence, the University Education 
Ccnnsuuion (1948) observed that there was no dif¬ 
ference in the theory courses offered in various 
teacher traiiung collies but there were differences 
in the practices followed. The compulsory papers 
usually were Principles of Education, Methods of 
Teaching, History of Education, School Manage¬ 
ment and Hygiene. Educational Psychology as a 
separate paper had yet to gain a place in most uni¬ 
versities. The scope for specialization was provided 
in two or three papers and practical work included 
demonstration and criticism lessons. The number of 
supervised lessons varied from 10 to 60. To improve 
the quality of teacher training, it suggested that the 
course must be a) flexible and adaptable to local 
circumstances, b) remodelled to give more 
weightage to practice leaching and assessment of 
students' performance. 

One of the important events in the history of 
education during the first decade of independence 
was the Report of the Secondary Education Com¬ 
mission (1952-53) which lamented the poor quality 
of teaching in schools. It recommended one year of 
training fiw the prospective teachers holding a uni¬ 
versity degree. A trainee teacher should opt for two 
subfects under methods of leaching. Emphasising 
practical training it recorrunended that teacher edu¬ 
cation curriculum should include not only practice 
teaching involving observation, demonstration and 
criticism lessons but should also include construc¬ 
tion and administration of scholastic test, 
organisation of supervised study and nuiintenance 
of cumulative records. It also recommended train¬ 
ing in the organisation of c6-curricular activities 
and rrfresher courses. 

Another milestone in the development of teach¬ 
er education curriculum was the report of the Edu¬ 
cation Qunmission (1964-66). The Commission Ob¬ 
served that a sound programme of professional ed¬ 
ucation for teachers was essential f<u the qualitative 
improveniMit ineducaticm for which it recommend¬ 
ed (a) re-orientation of subject knowledge; (b) Inte¬ 


grated courses of general and professional educa¬ 
tion; (c) vitalizing professicmal studies and basing 
them on Indian conditions through the devdopment 
of educational research; (d) Improved methods of 
teaching and evaluation which indude self study 
and discussion and continuous internal assessment 
and sessional work; (e) devdoping special course 
and progranunes; and (f) reviewing the curricula 
and programmes at all levds of teacher educaticm to 
meet the requirements of the national syston of edu¬ 
cation. 

Another pioneering effort aimed at modernising 
teacher education curriculum was the Teacher Edu¬ 
cation curriculum framework brought out by NCTE 
in 1978. The salient recommendations of this frame¬ 
work were (a) Teachers Education curriculum 
should be relevant to the personal and sodal needs 
of children and schools; (b) There should be flexibil¬ 
ity within the framework of acceptable national 
goals and values; (c) Inter-disciplinary and inte¬ 
grated approaches should be adopted in teacher 
education; (d) Practice teaching and internship 
should occupy an important place; (e) Semester sys¬ 
tem should be introduced; and (f) Experiments, in- 
novatitms and research should be encouraged for 
development. It also suggested structures of teach¬ 
er education curriculum for various stages of edu¬ 
cation i.e. pre-school, primary, secondary, higher 
secondary stages and particularly teachers for 10+2 
pattern. The framework defined the objectives of 
teacher education in very clear terms, laid stress on 
the need for working with the community, 
emphasised the socially useful productive work 
(SUPW) and defined the role and the functions of 
the teacher in the emerging Indian society. In func¬ 
tional terms the structure of teacher education cur¬ 
riculum was visualised under three major theoreti¬ 
cal and practical areas (a) Pedagogical theory, (b) 
Working with the community, and (c) Content cum 
methodology of teaching school subjects and prac¬ 
tice teaching. 

The above described Teacher Educidion Curric¬ 
ulum framework was implemented with certain 
modifications in a few universities but the situation 
did not exhibit significant improv^ent. The Na¬ 
tional Policy of Education (NPE) (1986) and its Pro¬ 
gramme of Action made a strong case for improving 
the quality of teacher education because it was die 
pre requisite to improve thequsdity of school educa¬ 
tion. Hence a need was felt tohave a fresh look at the 
NCTE curriculum framework of 1978 in the light of 
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recomm^dations of the NPE (1986) and National 
Curriculum kt Elonmitary and Secondary Educa¬ 
tion (1988). Later, in 1988 an expert group of NCTE 
delibaated upon various pertinerU issueaof teacher 
education curriculum and recommended 
organisation of die whole programme under three 
major components : (a) Foundation courses 
emphasising mainly the philosophical and socio¬ 
logical pa:spective and psychological bases of edu¬ 
cation at the stage concmned; (b) Stage relevant 
specialization: and (c) Practical/field work 
emphasising application of theory in classroom 
teaching and in other practical activities involving 
studaits, parents and community. 

After an in depth study of the question of aca¬ 
demic burden on students and unsatisfactory quali¬ 
ty cd learning, Yashpal Conunittee (1993) recmn- 
mended that the process of curriculum framing and 
preparation of textboNis should be decentralised so 
as to increase teachers involvement in these tasks. It 
further noted that inadequate programme of teach¬ 
er preparation leads to unsatisfactory quality of 
learning in school. Therefore, the B.Ed. programme 
should offer the possibility of specialisation in sec¬ 
ondary or elementary or nursery education. The 
duration of the programme should either be one 
year after graduation or four years after higher sec¬ 
ondary. The contents of the programme should be 
restructured to ensure its relevance to the changing 
needs of school education. The emphasis in these 
programmes should be on enabling the trainees to 
acquire the ability for self leamingand independent 
thinking. The teacher education programme, being 
a prcdessional course has to be rigorous, thorou^ 
and intensive programme. Therefore, B.Ed. degree 
courses by correspondence be derecognised. The 
cmitinuing education erf teacher must be institution¬ 
alised. Realising that the teacher education 
programmes are deficient to meet the educaticmal 
and social demands, the NCTE has now decided to 
have a fresh look at the curriculum framework. 

The discussion document on Curriculum Frame¬ 
work for Teachers Education (1996) prepared by 
NCTE for transforming du programme of teacher 
education fm greater empowerment of the younger 
gaieratkm, seeks to Mlar^ the scope of the teacher 
education curriculum because of its interdiscipli¬ 
nary nature and recorf researches in medkid and 
life scioices which provide new avenues of knowl¬ 
edge rdevant to educatiiBi. Realising die countr/s 
need for different kinds of teadios to manage its 


educational (HOgramme, the general t^jectives, 
stage specific ot^ectives and curriculum structure 
have bemi suggested fee discussfon. A Is'oad curric¬ 
ulum ffamework has been spdt out for different 
stages of totchers edwation. The curriculum re¬ 
flects the realities of die national Irfe, strives to i«l- 
ize the interdiscipliiuiry goal <rf education, attonpts 
to establish a viable int^ation of theory and prac¬ 
tice of education and provides varied educational 
experiences needed by a teacher in his work place. It 
is flexible enough to oiable teachers and teacher 
educators to experiment with new ideas, and based 
upon the actu^ availability of resources (human 
and non human), attempts to ensure that preservice 
and inaervice education erf teachers are inseparable, 
sets achievable goals for various stages of tracher 
education and prepares teachers for iiweting the 
needs of students in physical education. It has 
visualised a broad institutional function, implicit in 
the transaction of the curriculum and emerging pro¬ 
file of a teacher. The document has also focused on 
the curriculum of the teacher preparation for alter¬ 
native system/approaches in education, prepara¬ 
tion of teachers for students with special needs, 
preparation of teachers for physical education and 
education of teacher educators. 

The discussion document does not propose a 
single curriculum pattern, but expects variety of 
pattern to emerge as an outcome of discussion. 

Exiatli^ Teadier Education Scsnnrio -. 

A Critique 

The curriculum for any programme of profes¬ 
sional preparatimi has to be built on several consid¬ 
erations like requirements of and expectations from 
the profession, academic background and cognitive 
maturity of the prospective entrants to the profes¬ 
sion, facilities available with the training institu¬ 
tions and availability of candidates with requisite 
qualifications. During the nineteenth century when 
primary teacher preparation programme was start¬ 
ed in Normal schools, the entry qualification was 
just Trimary Pass' but with the availability of can¬ 
didates with higher qualifications in increasing 
numbers, it was raised to iniddle pass' and subse¬ 
quently to matriculatioD leveL The general educa¬ 
tion level of primary teachers has now been raised 
to higher secondary pass (- 1 - 2 ). Ukewtse the general 
education level foe a secondary teacher has beoi 
raised from qiitermediate' to graduatimi level. 
Needless to say tiiat may upward revision in the 
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entry quaiiflcation of proepective entrants has to be 
accoofqmnied by a corresponding upgradation of 
the content of professional education. The teacher 
education currhnilusi lor the preparation of prima¬ 
ry and secondary teachers has undergone severai 
rounds of revision each leading to certain amount of 
enridumnt and upgradation. However, the differ¬ 
ence between the levels of entry qua lification for the 
two levds of teacher preparation programmes has 
persisted. In fact, the teacher education curriculum 
for different levels of school education has been 
developed on the assumption that teachers with 
lower levels of general education are required to 
teach at lower level and teachers with higher gener¬ 
al education are needed to teach at higher level of 
school education. But this assumption is now ques¬ 
tioned in the light of experience of the developed 
countries where the academic and professional 
qualifications of primary and secondary teachers 
are almost identical, in countries like United States, 
Canada, Japan and Australia, the qualifications pre¬ 
scribed for admission to a printary or a secondary 
teacher education programme is higher secondary 
pass and the duration of the programme is also the 
same, i.e. four years. It may appear to be logical to 
have primary school teachers with lower general 
education qualification on the plea that they are 
called upon to transact a curriculum which is sup¬ 
posed to be not challenging enough. But for dealing 
with young children and for making them under¬ 
stand the concepts included in the curriculum peo¬ 
ple with sound academic base and cognitive matu¬ 
rity are required. However, teachers with higher 
acadonic qualifications are likely to feel frustrated 
if they are posted in primary schools, specially when 
they are granted the salary scales of primary school 
teachers rather than the scales to which they may be 
entitled on the strength of their academic qualifica¬ 
tions. 

The organisation of curriculum for both elemen¬ 
tary and secondary teacher education is almost iden¬ 
tical. The fcnindation courses include study of inter¬ 
relationship between education and other sub-sys¬ 
tems of the social system, child's process of develop¬ 
ment and learning, school organization, pupil eval- 
uatitHi, etc. The stage relevant specialisation in¬ 
cludes pedagogy of di^eroit curricular areas for the 
teaching of which the prospective teachers receive 
training. The practicum and sessional work includes 
practical activities including projects and assign¬ 
ments related to foundation and pedagogy courses. 


The practice teaching component provides experi¬ 
ence of teaching in schools. In most of the states the 
elementary teacher education curriculum is devel¬ 
oped on the pattern of secondary teacher education 
curriculum. Apart from having identical curricular 
structure, the courses included in various compo¬ 
nents are also similar. However, the content of vari¬ 
ous courses at the secondary stage is pitched slight¬ 
ly at a higher level in terms of number of sub-units 
on the one hand and comprehensiveness and diffi¬ 
culty level on the other. A very conspicuous differ¬ 
ence is in the number of teaching subjects a trainee 
has to offer. In the case of secondary teacher educa¬ 
tion, a trainee has to study pedagogy of one or two 
school subjects only, but in the case of elementary 
teacher education, a trainee is required to study 
methods of teaching of all primary school subjects. 
This difference is carried out to the practice teach¬ 
ing programme in schools i.e. the secondary teacher 
trainees undertake practice teaching in one or two 
subjects while elementary teacher trainees are re¬ 
quired to teach all subjects included in the curricu¬ 
lum of primary schools. Thus, the elementary teach¬ 
er education programme is perceived to be a lower 
level programme or a simple version of the second¬ 
ary teacher education programme, specially in the 
case of foundation courses. 

The question relating to the place of the content 
of school subjects in the teacher education curricu¬ 
lum has proved to be contentious. In the one year 
secondary teacher education progrartune, only 
■methodology' of teaching is taught as the trainees 
have atleast passed degree level examkiation in the 
subjects concerned and it is assume that they have 
adequate mastery over the subject content. On the 
other hand, it is pointed out that mere possession of 
a 'degree' does not ensure mastery and deep under¬ 
standing of various concepts included in the curric¬ 
ulum. Besides, 'methods' have to be taught and 
practised in relation to the subject matter. In the 
case of elementary teacher education the controver¬ 
sy relating to content versus methodology has been 
sharper in view of the low general educational 
qualification of the prospective teachers. One of the 
reasons for increasing the duration of the pro- 
gramm^om one year to two year has been the need 
to accommodate 'ccmtent' courses in the teacher ed¬ 
ucation curriculum. Further, thse has been a con¬ 
troversy with regard to the level t)r standard of 
content which should form part of teacher educa¬ 
tion curriculum. Should it be of the level of the 
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grades which the trainees shall be required to teach 
after ccanpletion dS the training or it should be be¬ 
yond the general educatKMi level of the trainees. In 
other wcg'ds, should the prospective primary teach¬ 
ers be taught primary level mathematics and sci¬ 
ence or of higher secondary levd if they have stud¬ 
ied these sul^ects at seccmdary level and of the de¬ 
gree level if they have already studied these S(d>- 
jects at the higher secondary level. Howevo'.inirust 
of the states, the trainees are required to study again 
sdected portions of the school curriculum. It is as- 
stimed that the study erf school subjects alongwith 
their methodology of teaching, shall help Hie pro¬ 
spective teachers to gain insights essential for teach¬ 
ing those subjects to young children. 

It has been observed that education curriculum, 
by and large, is not based on the systematically 
conducted analysis of the tasks a teacher has to 
perform. A major portion of the curriculum is based 
on the judgements of experts regarding what a 
teacher should know and practice. In a school, an 
average teacher is called upon to maintain records, 
handle various types of equipments, interact with 
parents to solicit their cooperation, mobilise com- 
munity resources, develop low cost teaching mate¬ 
rials, identify assignments and projects, undertake 
correction work, provide guidance to the needy stu¬ 
dents, organise co-curricular activities, sports and 
excursions, evaluate pupils' achievement and in¬ 
structional materials. The present day curriculum 
lays more emphasis on theoretical aspects of educa¬ 
tion and equips the trainees inadequately to under¬ 
take the aforesaid tasks. 

It is incumbent on the framers of teacher educa- 
tiem curriculum to take due note of the demands of 
schoerf curriculum. A teacher education curriculum 
is effective to the extent it prepares the prospective 
teacher to negotiate the school curriculum with con¬ 
fidence. Since a primary school teacher is expected 
to handle all curricular areas included in the curric¬ 
ulum, physical education, art and work experience 
activities have been made integral part of elementa¬ 
ry teacho- education curriculum. However, at the 
secemdary stage the linkages between teacher edu¬ 
cation curriculum and school curriculum are rather 
inadequate. For instance, in most of the universities, 
a trainee has to offer two schoerf sul^ects as his/her 
prmrice teKhingsubjects but he/she might not have 
studied boHi Hie subjects at the graduaHon levd. 
This implies Hiat some trainees are called upon to 
teach a subject fa which they do not possess ade¬ 


quate backgrmmd a competence. A teach«: of so¬ 
da! studies is expected to teach all the four conyto- 
noits (rf thia sul^ects, namdy, htetory, gei^aphy, 
economia and dvics wiHiout having studM him¬ 
self or hoself all the four sulqects either at the grad¬ 
uation level or at the teacher training level. In the 
absence erf synergic linkages among schod curricu¬ 
lum, undergraduation curriculum and teacher edu¬ 
cation curriculum, teacher preparation ronains in¬ 
adequate. Since Hie higher education system is not 
geared to the donands erf the school system or the 
teacher educatiem system, it cannot be expected to 
change itself to meet the requiremaits of school cur¬ 
riculum. However, the teacher education curricu¬ 
lum must respond to the demands of school curricu¬ 
lum by introducing content alongwith 'pedagogy' 
courses, spedally the courses the trainees would be 
required to teach without having studied them¬ 
selves at the graduaHon level. 

The quesHon of duration of the teacher educa¬ 
tion programme has engaged the attention of edura- 
Honists right from the Hmes when the system start¬ 
ed envolving. The discourse on the programme du¬ 
ration has centered around the place and relative 
importance of content and methodology courses. In 
the context of secondary teacher educarion, the con¬ 
troversy has narrowed down to the continuation of 
the existing model of one year training after gradua¬ 
tion or its replacement by a four year integrated 
programme after higher secondary or offering both 
theprogrammes providing flexibility to the students 
to opt for teaching profession after passing higher 
secondary examinaHon or after completing gradua¬ 
tion. Theadvantage of integrated programme lies in 
the possibility of ensuring compaHbility between 
teacher educaHon curricular provisions and school 
curriculum demands. The w^knesses of tradiHon- 
al one year programme can be remedied to a large 
extent with the adopHon of four year integrated 
programme combining the study of content and 
methodology. A longer duraHon of teacher prepara- 
Hon programme shall go a long way to earn the 
status (rf profession' for teaching. 

l amr v a ti o na in Teadter Education 

During the post independence period, scane in- 
novaHve programmes have beoi launched at differ¬ 
ent places in the country. With a view to attract 
bri^t Students to teaching profession and to ensure 
integraHon trf omtent and meHiodology, a four y^r 
programme leadii^ to B. Ed. degree was started by 
Kunikshetra University during kte nineteen fifties. 
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The duration of the courses was four years for the 
students with higher Secondary (11 years school¬ 
ing) and five years for matriculates. All the students 
admitted to the programme were granted scholar¬ 
ships which were progressively reduced in number. 
The curriculum was a combination of the curricu¬ 
lum of undergraduate courses in science or human¬ 
ities and curriculum of the one year B.Ed. pro¬ 
gramme, The experiment was conducted success¬ 
fully for a number of years but was ultimately dis¬ 
continued as its institutionalisation in place of the 
traditional one year programme was found to be 
difficult. 

The four year integrated programme was also 
introduced during nineteen sixties in the four Re¬ 
gional Colleges of Education of NCERT at Ajmer, 
Bhopal, Bhubaneshwar and Mysore. The pro¬ 
gramme is still continuing but during the thirty 
years of its existence, the scheme of studies has been 
modified several tiiites The curriculum is designed 
in such a way that it develops subject based compe¬ 
tencies of graduation level alongwith competencies 
related tomethodology of teaching. To begin with, a 
composite degree of B.Sc B.Ed was awarded to the 
candidates on the successful completion of the 
course but subsequently it was decided to award 
the degree of B.Sc. on the completion of three years 
to enable the students to join postgraduate 
prt^rammes in various science disciplines. Howev¬ 
er, it was soon found out that the facility resulted in 
exodus of several students at the end of three years 
As this defeats the purpose of the programme, the 
decision has again been reversed and the system of 
awarding one compiosite degree at the end of this 
entire course has been reintroduced A number of 
studies conducted to ascertain effectiveness of the 
programme have revealed that its products are 
much better than the products of traditional one 
year programme. The difference in effectiveness is 
attributed to several factors which include ‘selec¬ 
tion of meritorious students' prolonged duration, 
integrated curriculum allowing simultaneous teach¬ 
ing erf content and methods of teaching'. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the experiment having the potential of 
prc^ffiionalising the teaching profession, has not 
crossed the confines of the four Regional Colleges of 
Education in spite of unambiguous support from 
several Commissions and Committees. Chatto- 
padhya Ganmission (1985) recommendation that at 
least (me four year integrated college of education 
shouM be established in each state has not been 
implonented in any of the states. 


The B.Ed. programme offered by different uni¬ 
versities is meant for preparing teachers for secoitd- 
ary stage of education. The same qualification is 
prescribed for teachers of senior secondary stage in 
most of states. Most of the private schools also pre¬ 
fer teachers with B.Ed. qualification for primary 
classes. This implies that the same teacher educa¬ 
tion programme is considered equally relevant and 
useful for different sub-stages of school education. 
Realising the inadequacies of a commcMi progranune 
for different sectors of education. Prof. Yash Pal 
Committee (1993) recommended : The B.Ed. Pro¬ 
gramme should offer the possibility tospecialisation 
in Secondary or Elementary or Nursery education. 
The duration of the programme should either be one 
year after graduation or three-four years after high¬ 
er secondary It is indeed heartening to note that 
Delhi University has recently introduced a new four 
year programme titled, B.Ed. (Elementary) in three 
colleges in order to prepare quality teachers for pri¬ 
mary stage of education. The entry qualification is 
senior secondary (-t2) pass and the curriculum is a 
blend of content and pedagogy courses. 

The need for having a suitable teacher educa¬ 
tion programme for senior secondary stagehas been 
felt since the introduction of 10-f2-t3 pattern. When 
the intermediate stage (■t2) formed part of under¬ 
graduate education, no formal teacher training was 
prescribed for the teachers of this stage as it was 
thought that a person with a postgraduate degree 
could teach his subject with confidence. It was be¬ 
lieved that at this stage, the mastery over the con¬ 
tent was more important than the knowledge of 
methodology. With the transfer of this stage of edu¬ 
cation to the school sector, the question of prescrib¬ 
ing teacher education qualification as an essential 
qualification for senior secondary teachers has as¬ 
sumed importance Generally, persons possessing 
postgraduate degree with B.Ed. are appointed as 
senior sfxondary teachers. NCERT had been run¬ 
ning a two year M.Sc.Ed, programme in mathemat¬ 
ics, physics, chemistry and life sciences in its Re¬ 
gional Colleges of Education and one of the objec¬ 
tives of this course was to prepare teachers for the 
+2 stage. The programme had been developed on 
the preitrise that pedage^y of a subject should form 
an integral part of its content. Therefore, the curric¬ 
ulum inclucles all those courses which are generally 
offered in master level programmes in these disci¬ 
plines in different universities in addition to cours¬ 
es in their pedagogy. 
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Ein{duais on‘Educatioii for AU'has K^hBghted 
ihe need for bringing all segments of tite society 
under the umbrdla of con^ulsory primary e<luca- 
tion. In the nse of children with disabilities, the 
focus has shifted &om the conc^t of exclusive 
schooling to inclusive schooling which means that 
children with disabilities shcHdd be taught in a com- 
mcHi school alcmgwith normal children. This has 
thrown up the need for buildii^ a cadre of teachers 
who could handle disabled children in integrated 
settings. A number of universitiea have responded 
to this need of the school sj^stem by intrc^ucing 
B.Ed. (^>ec:ial Education). A« an illustration, the 
curriculum o( this programme in the Jamja Millia 
Islamia, a central university, is reproduced below. 
There are six theory papers along with practice 
teaching and practical work: 

Theory Papers 

Paper-1: Education of Disabled in Emerging 
Indian Society 

Paper-U; Educational Psychology and Disabled 
Children 

Paper-Ill: Nature and Need of Disabled in Modem 
India. 

Paper-IV:(a): Assessment, Guidance and Counsel¬ 
ling 

(b): Curriculum Development 
Paper-V: Teaching Strategies 
Paper-Vl: Implication erf Disabilities and Teaching 
Strategies 
Practice Teaching 

1. Practice teaching in two school subjects 
(40 lessons) 

2. Resource room teaching 
S.^Dlscussicm lessems 

4. Achievement tests 

5. Individualised education programme 
Practical Work 

1. Orientation and mobility 

2. Braille 

3. Use of special equipment 

4. Aids and Scrap bo^ 

5. Case studies and diagnosis 

6. Visit to die special schools. 

Bmergiiig Tteads in Tesu^r Edneation 
Cnnkolam 

During tlw past few decades, the teacher educa- 
doa curriculum has respexided to emerging cem- 
cems of schoerf curriculum on die cme hand and to 
duise of the socfely on the other but the pace <rf 
change has rather been slow. However, the .foUow- 


ing trenife of curriculum change have become ouife 
discernible. 

In die context of teacher education, the most 
importmit change that has occurred during die past 
fifty years or so is in die po’ceptions and attitudes (d 
people. The question whedi«- teachen are bom or 
made is no longn' a subject of debate. Everyone 
appears to have realised diat die sheet numbers of 
teachers required to meet the danands of tremen¬ 
dous expansion in school education has made it 
imperative to inatitate tame Und of teacher prepa- 
nHon programme for all sfeges of schcxil education. 
Realising the importance of pre-service teacher 
training, the education departmento of almost all 
the states have prescribed diploma or degree in 
education as an essential cpialidcation for the re- 
cniitmait of teachers. The successive five years 
plans highlighted the need to clear the backlc^ of 
untrained teachers by providing them some sort of 
in-service training. The distance education prog¬ 
rammes addressed to the experienced but untrained 
teachers have been launched by various universi¬ 
ties. 

The teacher education system in the country is 
generally equated with the all pervasive and multi¬ 
purpose B.Ed. programme. The same programme is 
considered to be appropriate for ihe preparation of 
teachers of secondary stage, senior secondary stage, 
school supervisors, educational administrators, and 
danentary teacher educators. Since the teachers, 
supervisors, administrators and teacher educators 
have to undertake different tasks, the same curricu¬ 
lum will not be appropriate for their preparation. 
This calls for the introduction of specialised courses 
develtqied on the basis of task analysis of various 
jobs. To prepare better qualified teachers for the 
Eariy Childhood and Elementary Sectors ofeduca. 
lion, many universities have introduced B.Ed. pro¬ 
gramme with specialization in nursery and elemen¬ 
tary education. Jamia Millia Ulamia, introduced on« 
year B.Ed. (Nursery Education) in 1996 while Uni¬ 
versity of Ddhi has Introduced 4 years' integrated 
B.Ed. (elemeJittry) with effect from 1995. Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar has been conduct¬ 
ing B.Ed.'lNursery and Efemastary Education) for 
the past several years. To prepare teachtf educatexs 
and administrators and supervisors for elementaiy 
sector of education, R^iooal Institutes crfEducaticm 
of NCERT have introduced M.Ed. with spedaliza- 
tion in Educaticmal Planning and Administratimi, 
’ Jamia Millia Islamia introduced two-year M.A. ii\ 
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eaucanonai planning and administration. A num¬ 
ber of universities ^haye started B.EcL (special edu- 
catioiOtopn^re teachersfdrchifdren with disabil¬ 
ities. 

The question relating to the level of general edu- 
catkm required for a secondary school teacher was 
decided long ago. A well established one year pro¬ 
gramme after first degree in science or humanities, 
leads to first degree tn education. Earlier the degree 
awarded was Bachelor of Teaching (BT), which has 
now been replaced by Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) 
But the entry qualification and duration of the pri¬ 
mary teacher education programme has' witnessed 
several upward revisicms. The progranune started 
with 'Primary pass' as the entry qualification which 
was later on raised to “Middle Pass'. In the early 
years of independence, the entry qualification was 
matricuiation/high school and the duration of the 
training courses was one year. Subsequently, the 
duration of the programme was raised to two years. 
With theintroduction of 10+2+3 pattern, scene states 
raised the entry qualification to “higher secondary 
(+2) pass'. However two year elementary teacher 
education programme became a national norm with 
the establishment of District Institutes of Education 
and Training (DIETs) which offer a two year diplo¬ 
ma course in elementary education The NCERT 
developed suggestive curriculum and syllabus 
guidelines for two year elementary teacher educa¬ 
tion programme in 1990. A few universities have 
introduced degree programme in elementary teach¬ 
er educarirm with first degree in science or humani¬ 
ties as the entry qualification. 

To conclude, the existing teacher education cur¬ 
riculum is not adequate to meet the challenges of the 
present times, much less the demands of the future. 
As we are approaching 21st century, the phenome¬ 
na of globalization and explosion of scientific and 
techndogical knowledge should impinge upon 
school curriculum necessitating life-long learning 
leading to human empowerment. This also implies 
that the teacher education curriculum shall hare to 
be responsive to the changing demands of school 
curriculum. To make the teacher professionally em¬ 
powerment and accountable, the teacher education 
cutriculuin shall have (o be givena new orientation. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF ASTROPHYSICS 

BANGALORE - S60 034 

TataphODK 91-a0-553am to «7« 
ToitiM: 91-80-S534043 
o-mall; b{|«OIMv-oniM.ln 

ADMISSION TO THE Ph.D. PROGRAMME —1997 

Applications are invited for .harior n o a a a re h Fo i oa re hipt tor the Ph.O. PiD^amma ol the institute. 
Setection wW be made on the basis of a written test and an interview to be held around the end of June 
1997 at the Institute campus to Bartgalore. 

RESEARCH FIELBS : Front-Hne research Is being pursued at the Instituto to Solar Physics toduding 
solar system studies and solar terrestrial retatkinshtos; Stellar Physics which todudes star formation, 
stedar evoltriion. rvwae. sifremovae. binary stars and stellar clusters; the IrrietsteBar Medium; Qalaides. 
there structiae atvi dynaniics; High Energy Astrophysics which indudes rteutron stars, black hotes, 
(^rasars and cosmology; Non-Accelarator Parbcte F^slcs, and Gravltalion. 

FACHJTKS : The institute has excellent facilities for carrying out research In a wide range of topics 
covering theoretical and obsarvatianal Astronomy and Astrophysics. It also has a Vigorous programme 
tor the development of sttea of the art tostnmentation to relatad research areas. Computing fadHHes 
inchxle a cluster of high performance work stations and persorral computers which are networked and 
connected to the itriemel through a high speed satettlte Hnk. Future plans ol the tostttute todude buHding 
a High Altitude Htoralayan Observatory equipped with medum end large tofiared/Optical Telescopes, 
and latxrratory fadlities to a new campus at Hoskata near Bangalore. The headquarters of the tostitute 
are located In Bangalore, to addriion. toe tostttute has toiea tteld stations: (t) toe Vatou Bappu Observa¬ 
tory to Kavahir. equipped with a 2.34 m and other optical telescopes toat are used tor rasaatch to steltar. 
galactic arxl extra-galactic astronomy. (2) Kodaikanal. with ma)or fadNttes tor soiar-tenestrial research 
that indude the Solar Tower Tunrrel Telescope. Spectrographs. lonosoiKtes ate.. aiKl (3) Gauiibidanur, 
which has a Radio HeHogiaph tor Imaging the Sun at decametilc wavetenghts. Rasaarch students may 
be accommodated to any one at the campuses depandng on the nature of their research protects 

PROGRAMME : The Ph 0. Programme is tettabte for a total period of 8ve years. The selected cand- 
dates wilt undertake course work during the first year. On sucoessM compto^ of toe course, toey can 
register for toe Ph.O. Degree. The academic programme tor the currant year wtt cominetK» to August 
1997. 

EUGWLITY ; First Class M.Sc. to Phystcs/Matoematics/Astiononiy or M.E/M.Tech. to Electronics/ 
Etedrical/EnggAnstiunrantation/AutomariotVComputer Sderxtes. ThoM carxSdates whose results are 
expected by July 1997 may also apply. 

SCHOLARSHff: Selected canddates will be paid a monthly stipend of Rs. 2S0Q/- lor toe liist two years 
arxt stirsequer^ Rs. 2S00/-. They wIB be ottered hostel accommodalion and wW be eligtote to sut>- 
scitoe to the tostthrto's Conlrtbulory Medical Sdieme. They wM also receive a bock gmt ol Rs. 2500/- 
peryear. 

APPUCATIMS : Canddates should apply on a plato A-4 size paper giving toe following partlodets: (i) 
Name (8) Fedier's Name (W) Date ol Birth & Age (iv) Sex (v) Address for Communication (iri) Peimanent 
Addr^ (vfi) Academic QuaMIcaBons (From SSLCAtSC onwards, dates. Names of BoaidAJniveisMies, 
sut))ects studed, peicentega of marks obtained, rank/dvislons, etc., along wito photocopies of marie 
sheets/cwtiricatra/degiees) (vH) Any other relevant Intoimdkia AppUcatons shmid be serti to The 
CtoaitTnan, Board of Gtadiate Studes, lnd«i tostitute of Asbophyslcs, Koramangaia, Bangalof»-S60 034, 
superscribing toe envelope Appilealtoiw tor JRF. The last date tor rsMlpt ol appNcetlons Is May 1 , 1 BKT. 
The ettodd^ss called for Interview wH be retotoursed travel expenses by sleeper class (tod wM also 
receive a hailing (ritowance tor toe date at toe interview. Further toformation or Inquiries aboiri toe 
progtanane can be obtained by writtog to toe above addrese or sandtog e-roal to bgsORap.amalin. 
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Gandhian Thoughts in the 
Educational Perspective 

Dt, A-T. AriyinbM» Pnasidatt, Sajrvod&ya. Shr *m>riaya Morc- 
BMnt doiivwned the cMieocatioii^ddren at the Seventeenth Con- 
vactCku ot the GudSiigram Kurd liutitute. Deemed Univovlty 

GanilMgma. He iddl ediuifttion iieeda to be grotinded on 

vittve. That mettH^ yon ihoeld widen the harirona oi Icaawlec^e 
hf wtdetdag the noble qiulitiei of your heart at die tune time. 
Thk q^tativc aneHment of education wu what great Gandhi 
too valued. ExcetpU 


Among the multifarious ex¬ 
periments with which Gandhiji 
was occupied all his life, those in 
education were placed at the 
higher level of importance The 
Phoenix Settlement Gandhiji 
founded\n ^fatai in and the 
Tolstoy Farm just outside 
Johannesberg in 1910 were his ini¬ 
tial experiments in education. 
Subsequently, after he returned to 
India,from I915fol930,hislabo 
ratory for his experiments in edu- 
cation was the Satyagraha 
Ashram on the banks of the 
Sabarmati river. Then followed 
Wardha, the Gujarat Vidyapeeth 
and others. U U my belief that 
Gandhian Kural Institute is a con¬ 
tinuation of Gandhiji's concepts 
and experiments in education. 

Leamitig and Education 

Learning is a process that is 
continuously taking place in all 
living beings. Learning in human 
beings surpass that of all others 
because of their advanced brain 
or the thinking apparatus. The 
impact that the kind of learning 
of one human being can make cA\ 
all otiter human be^igs, all living 
behigs and nature is sud\ it 
con bring about positive bandits 
or disasRous cMtsequences. This 
is svhy, from the b^iimings of 
civilised life« great thinkers, 
statesmerv teachers and social re¬ 
formers paid a very high atten¬ 


tion to education. Education, in 
essence, is the over-all maimer in 
which the learning process are 
guided indirections thata society 
at a particular time thinks most 
appropriate for the good of the 
sodety. The values, the objectives, 
the institutiems, the contents and 
the methodologies of education, 
therefore, can undergt^ changes 
from time to time according to the 
dominant decision-makers of that 
particular society. 

When Gandhiji returned to 
India, the kind of education 
that was imposed on the people of 
India at that time by the colonial 
powers was such that he had no 
alternative but to experiment and 
design an educational system that 
fitted the national ethos and 
served the cause of Swaraj — a 
Free India, and a Sarvodaya Soci¬ 
ety Accordingtomy understand¬ 
ing, he believed that these two ob- 
iectives could be achieved by in¬ 
tegrating into the educational 
process the following ingredients . 
A vision of Freedom, Truth and 
Non-violence; EquaJ Respect and 
opportunities for all citi£«(s and 
peoples irrespective of their reli¬ 
gious, racial, linguistic/ gender 
and other differences; Equal im¬ 
portance to socially useful and 
productive intellectuai as well as 
manual work; Mother-tongue to 
be ^e inedium of instruction at 


all levels with cocr^mlsc^ teadv- 
tng of Hindi; the content of teach¬ 
ing curricula and odter arrange¬ 
ments to be aimed at saving ^e 
needs of the village population 
which comprised the majority of 
the people of India. 

Gandhiji^s experiments were 
carried out during the pre-Inde¬ 
pendence period. We have now 
reached the fiftieth year after In- 
dep^denre- So thi^ is an appro¬ 
priate time for us to assess the 
successes and failures in educa¬ 
tion during the post-Gandhian 
Era and arrive at a consensus on 
the future directions in education 
that will guide us to the twenty- 
first century. Our vision for the 
future need ntA V>e conditioned by 
our national interests alone. It 
shoidd extend to the human sod¬ 
ety as a whole. Human problems 
have taken a global proportion 
and therefore the solutions we 
look for also should have a global 
perspective- 

From Complexity to Simpkidty 

We a/e Jiving in a com¬ 
plex world. Sometiuves I believe 
that these complexities have un- 
necessari Jy compfica ted our lives. 
Wh^ We cannot oveccosne and 
control these complications, we 
get so confused that we lose track 
of the essence cmF our human life. 
We look for a consumerist life¬ 
style, which is the most dominant 
and advertised way to live in 
modem society. We get caught in 
this gUnvour and insatiable de¬ 
sires and get totally lost. Most of 
us are, by r»ature, simple people. 
Our problems, therefore, are sim¬ 
ple problems. Simple problems 
need simple solutions. Mahatma 
Ga/idhi was a symbol of stmplici- 

fy- 

Vfhen I refer to siir^clty as a 
cemea^ that 1 value in die great 
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Mahatma you would wonder 
what this idea has got to do with 
higher education. Gandh^ val¬ 
ued simpKdty because it broi^ht 
him nearer to the truth. He prac¬ 
tised it by wearing a simple dress 
and eatiitg simple food and asso¬ 
ciating with simple people. This 
simplicity enabled him to foink 
deqtly. Very few pec^le realise 
how deep into life you ddve when 
you are small and simple. 

The Buddha called simplicity 
a way of life. When you are free 
and simple you have few things 
to hold on to. This holding, this 
grasping—Tanha — is the cause 
oi all our sufferings. You mini¬ 
mise its impact by being simple, 
and your inner life becomes tran¬ 
quil. For higher education there is 
nothing so gainful as a simple 
way at living. 1 am reminded of 
Timon of Athens in a Shake¬ 
spearean play, who found a satis¬ 
fying life by being a simple man 
in a solibry place. As the ruler of 
Athens, he could not find that 
happiness. 

In this age where conspicu¬ 
ous consumption is the adifored 
pattern of life, even in many seats 
of hi^er learning, simplicity as a 
way of life has lost its influence. 
The Mahatma bught it to us not 
only by advoating it, but also by 
practitiitg timplidty in his day- 
to-day life. His life was dedicated 
to simplicity. 

When you are simple in your 
life philosophy, the lai^uage you 
use is pleasant. You do not intend 
to harm others in your talk. Sm- 
plicity enaUes you and motivates 
you to share whatever you have 
with others who are in iwed. If 
something tends to go against 
your welfare or lhat of others you 
do not do it. WiA a simple philos¬ 
ophy of life there fo no difference 
between you and other human 


beings. Simplicity asaphilosofdty 
is what great Qindhi practised. It 
is the essence that yoa can learn 
from high« edocatian. 

The Great Wonder 

The Buddha speaks of three 
wtmders. The wemder of the mys¬ 
tic, the wonder of nutnifesbtion 
and, the most important of all, the 
wonder of education. The first 
two'are often foued or aUtorred. 
The third erne means complete 
change in you, giving your 
strength to lessM your grasp on 
things and be oi service to your¬ 
self and others. 

You are all fortunate in hav¬ 
ing that great wonder for your 
benefit. This education, in a seat 
of learning such as the 
Gandhigram Rural Institute, 
should accomplish that wonder 
oi changing you completely. You 
should be different people from 
what you were when you entered 
the portals of this Institute. In this 
change, as Gandhiji often reiter¬ 
ated, the cultivation of love for 
humanity and, going even beyond 
that, love for all living beings, is 
the first step in your great trans¬ 
formation. 

This love should flow on to 
the world from the innermost re¬ 
cesses of your heart — it should 
be like the fovea mother possess¬ 
es towards her only child. Could 
you achieve this ideal by the pro¬ 
cess of your higher education? 
'The nearer you are to the ideal the 
closer you are to your own God, 
BrtfcjfM, Ram, Nirvtnu or tnifii. 

When Gandhi)i proclaimed 
AftiniM or non-violeDceand urged 
ait of us not to think of vioiem, 
die basis in all this was love for 
all beings. The Buddha, another 
great sem (rf your country, respect¬ 
ed by tb very much in Sri Lanka, 
spoke of extendii^ your love to 


idl liWng beiit^. Today pec^le 
speak of human righb inthe west. 
But titey forget that Buddha, 
Gandh^ and other great bidians 

went hqwnd that: for them high- 
o- lean^ b trun^ennatfon of 
your inner beii^ launened m a 
love foat embraces not only hu¬ 
man beo^, but also animals. 

The great fCing Ashedea, in 
your country, extended protec- 
Hmi to aninials, birds and fish, 
and ^en esbUished hospibls for 
animals in addition to those es- 
bhlished for human bdn^. Hu¬ 
man bangs, as well as animals, 
could live anywhere in the coun¬ 
try without fear. 

Cooipnaafoii at foe Hean of 
Bducatfon 

The Ahimsa philosophy of 
Gandhiji raulte in developing 
compassion for all beings; then 
your actions are dicbled by this 
compassion. Your heart becomes 
nobler and what you learn makes 
you realise that the provision of 
services to all, without injuring 
any living being as far as practi¬ 
cally possible, is your goal. If this 
had been practised in higher edu¬ 
cation and research, man would 
not have discovered devastating 
weapons that cripple and kill 
men. In 1945, fhe atom bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima killed 
nearly 200,000 people. This was a 
bomb which had a destructive 
force of 12.5 kilotmis. They say, 
today they have bombs which 
have more than 200 kilotons of 
power. 

Is education or knowledge 
dedicated to destroy man? You 
should question foe meaning of 
your hfo here, bi foe Indian sys¬ 
tem, you speml foe thiw yon tea rn 
wifo your teachers. The knowl¬ 
edge you gain it coupled wifo 
character fMtnathm. Ihkieve foat 
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wtecksn, whid\ is the real C8ienc« 
of educf Hon, comes irom binding 
kiKnwIedge with virtues. Educa¬ 
tion or higher educaHon without 
virtue and spiritual c(Hitent in it 
is meaningless. If we had a sys¬ 
tem where wisdom was given in¬ 
stead of mere Imowledge, our sci¬ 
entists would not have come out 
with such devastating weapons 
to create so much of miseiy and 
unhappiness in life. Higher edu¬ 
cation needs to be grounded on 
virtue. That means, you should 
widen the horizons of knowledge 
by widening the noble qualities of 
ymir heart at the same time. Th4 
qualitative assessment of educa- 
tirm was what great Gandhiji too 
valued. 

Wisdom is the Key to 
Happiness 

Higher education should help 
us not onfy to bring out great sci¬ 
entists, a great philosophy, or 
great professionals, but also to 
create great men and women in 
all of us. They should be able to 
use their wisdom and make life 
better and happier for all of us. 
The concern for others must serve 
as the basis of higho' education. 
When Gandhiji talked of serving 
God, in another way, he wa^ 
speaking of serving all of us — 
God's children. The higher edu- 
caf-iCTS that yrMJ iujbibe rsidsy 
should motivate you to serve all 
human beings. 

it is the absence of this spirit 
of service that has made most of 
us selfish and has turned us to¬ 
wards corruption. In every aspect 
(rf life, whether in our country or 
outside,in politics, in intematidriv 
al dealings, in economics, cornqr- 
tion has set in. This is due to a 
faulty system of education which 
has iriculcated a wrongvaluesys- 
tern in us. Instead of beiiig simple 
aiul bating our resources with 


others, we plan to live ostenta¬ 
tious lives imitating others and 
usurping other people's resourc¬ 
es to create great disparity be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor. This 
is mainly due to the way of living 
practised by us. 

Training for a vocation or 
learning skills profitable in secur¬ 
ing a job is not the aim of educa¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, in today's 
world of intensive competition, 
such is the deluded view of many, 
it is not difficult to bring out men 
and women with certain skills, 
but to bring out individuals with 
developed personalities is not 
easy. Institutions devoted to high¬ 
er education attempt to transform 
your exterior being, in the flower 
of your youth you gained admis¬ 
sion here and, now, rich in experi¬ 
ence and wisdom, you march out 
as a (Killy (nasfKmed hanan 
being. 

1 may be asked a simple ques¬ 
tion here. Why do 1 advocate edu¬ 
cation and change for the better, 
when all over the world, educa¬ 
tion is used in order to increase 
wealth? You learn to acquire 
wealth, you become a doctor after 
undergoing great hardships and 
you try to earn all what you have 
lost and much more when you 
practise your profession. You thus 
becamea businessman and strive 
to make money and nothing more 
You become a polirician and en¬ 
gage i n corruption to earn wealth. 
You use your powerful posifion 
to gratify your senses. Is all this 
wrong? If so, why? 

Such activities are normally 
wrong because you are, in princi¬ 
ple, utilising resources which 
should go to other people without 
any resources. TTiereby you wid¬ 
en the disparity between the 
haves and the have-nots. This will 
lead to a great devastation in the 


future, leading to your own 
downfall. You have acquired wis¬ 
dom, the spiritual power that en¬ 
ables you to face life confidfaitly. 
When you become selfish and at¬ 
tempt to increase youi wealth, 
you create grave social problems 
— crime, poverty, etc. That 
would ultimately be your own 
undoing. You create a monster 
who ultimately ends up devour¬ 
ing you. 

Higher education or educa¬ 
tion that you receive here is not a 
commodity to be marketed. It is a 
distinctive mark of the change in 
your personality to say that you 
have acquired wisdom. In this in¬ 
stitution you have studied a vari¬ 
ety of subjects and acquired 
knowledge. At the same time, by 
coming into contact with your 
teachers, by reading books and 
through experience, you have 
transformed your personality and 
acquired a spiritual power which 
Gandhijj would be proud of. It is 
this spiritual power that renders 
the knowledge gained by you into 
wisdom. In whatever field you 
work in the future, as long as this 
power prevails, you wiU never 
become a selfish, unsacrificing, 
bigotted human being. 

Just imagine what tolerance 
education could give you. You 
feam about different re/igions, 
philosophies, sciences, etc. By in¬ 
ner. concentration, you under¬ 
stand how each of these ideolo¬ 
gies is correct in some way and 
wrong in another. In order to get 
the correct understanding, you 
should view all of these with com¬ 
passion and sympathy. Your 
higher education should give you 
a heart great enough to see all 
these ideologies with under¬ 
standing and sympathy. It is then 
that you are ready to learn the 
meaning of the term tolerance. 
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Tolerance is not being apathetic, 
but an active state of the mind 
where you understand others 
with syir^iatiiy and lovel 

ftaipcB your CSiaracler wMt 
Patkimx 

TcJoance teaches you to be 
patient even with ignorance. Ig¬ 
norance ignites pride and preju¬ 
dice and leads to hatred. Patience 
inspires humility and deepetis 
understanding. Your heart mu- 
rows widi ignorance, but widens 
with patience. This is why it is 
said: 'T.eam to be pati^ aitd you 
have gained the fruits of your ed¬ 
ucation." The world needs such 
toie’ance to transform this habi¬ 
tat we live in into a happy place. 
Oneness of the world could be 
achieved dirough patience. It is 
then that in families, in communi¬ 
ties, in the world society, we 
could establish tolerance. 

For me, the meaning of higher 
education is not complete if 1 do 
not speak about what it could do 
to your own life. Very soon you 
will realise, particularly the 
young people who enter the 
world after completing your de¬ 
grees, that the world b full of 
problems. You will not be able to 
find scdutions to most of your 
problems. Your education will 
hdp you cultivate a strong and 
understanding frame of mind to 
face such problems, for you 
realise that such proUems are not 
peculiai toyou. You will kam to 
be patbstt and imdoatand prob¬ 
lems. 

Patioice b the key word here, 
la dib long jmimey you aU have 
to go on, Parting frooi today, 1 
wish to give you a present carved 
in bdd leit«a—PATIENCE— 
which b a weapon which the 


great Mahatma used in hb non¬ 
violent atruggles againat ii^ukke 
and in^ierbdiain throughout hb 
life. Patience strengthened hb 
characta and gave him time to 
understand others. Even in rdi- 
gion patience b extolled, and 
1 am sure erne's guardian deities, 
as well as the natural Uw of the 
wcH’ld, will be on the side of the 
persons who eapotae patience. 

Yoa autfiie troaderiitg tvkyl 
spent so imich of die time given Id 
me to stress the importance of 
your personality awakening. Af¬ 
ter all, the challenges we have to 
face today are of an unprecedent¬ 
ed nature and proportions. Un¬ 
less we have very strong person¬ 
alities and develop deep insights 
we cannot even grasp the inter- 
reUted nature d problems and 
their enormity. As 1 mentioned at 
the begiiming of dib lecture, we 
can easily get confused, lost and 
dbheartened. Then we will have 
no alternative but to conform and 


cbtteaoe widi dominaid forces 
dwt are diivii^ iM in a videat, 
untniddul and sdMidirectimiat 
die end of which the entiw hu¬ 
man species will perbh. 

On die craitrary, with a clear 
vbion, mmal character and pa¬ 
tiences we can work towards die 
ahemalive society that Gandhiji 
vbualised, and named Ssmbsys. 
In Sri Lanka 1 am one among 
tkooMiids of StreaYofi m/rketr 
who bdieve that thb could be 
done if we are prepared to make 
sacrifices and sufier willingly fta 
that cause. We should remember 
that education b for life. It b a 
process that takes pbee through 
life and throughout life. Please go 
to our sbters and brothers in the 
village and share your knowl¬ 
edge and awaken the wbd<xn in 
them. Help build self-reibnce in 
them and moke community par¬ 
ticipation for sdf-developinent 
and village seM-govemment an 
attainable reality for them. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Industry-Institute Partnership 


Ms. Teresa Bhattacharya, 
Qiairperson and Managing Di¬ 
rector of NGEF, Bangalore, said 
that industrial and educational 
institutions should join hands in 
identifying areas of research and 
training so that the country could 
meet the challenges in the field of 
technology. She was inaugurating 
a two-day national workshop on 
"Industry-Institute Partnership”, 
jointly organised by the Sri 
jayachamarajendra College of 
Engineering (SJCE) and the Con¬ 
federation of Indian Industry in 
Mysore recently. 

Ms. Bhattacharya said aca¬ 
demic institutions would have to 
acquire greater flexibility and de¬ 
velop a quicker response to the 
rapidly chai^jing needs of indus¬ 
try. This called for updating the 
curriculum and giving more prac¬ 
tical training to students. The in¬ 
dustry and institutions should in¬ 
teract so that students were not 
trained esclusively in a particu¬ 
lar area, thus narrowing down the 
curriculum to suit the needs of a 
particular industrial sector. 

.Ms. Bhattacharya said with 
the liberalisation of the economy 
and the entry of multinationals, 
efforts needed to be channelised 
to meet international standards 
and this warranted support for 
research. Educational and re¬ 
search institutions should take up 
studies and research for the bene¬ 
fit of Indian industries. "It is true 
that we are not able to match the 
research and devdopment bud¬ 
get of multinational companies. 
But a strong interaction between 
oar industries and educational 
institutions can resolve this is¬ 


sue," she said adding that earlier, 
protected industries in the coun¬ 
try had only minimal interaction 
with a few academic institutions. 

Topics such as environment 
and ecology, with special refer¬ 
ence to pollution control, could be 
taken up, so that the exorbitant 
cost of setting up effluent treat¬ 
ment plants with foreign collabo¬ 
ration could be brought down. 
Hitherto, Indian industries were 
availing of limited consultancy 
services from established aca¬ 
demic centres. 

Prof. M H. Dhananjaya, Di¬ 
rector fT echnical), JSS Maha vidya 
Peeta, Mysore, expressed the need 
for adopting an education fund¬ 
ing system which would help 
minimise the expenditure on 
higher education. Providing 
funds for higher education and 
introduction of more flexibility in 
the system could ensure quality 
output 

On the industry-institution 
cooperation. Prof. Dhananjaya 
said this could be achieved when 
the education system become 
more enterprising. 

The workshop was organised 
to promote coordinated research, 
product development, curricu¬ 
lum development and also tech¬ 
nical education planning. It in¬ 
tended to develop an information 
system to facilitate industry-insti¬ 
tute interaction and generate 
sponsorship for research and de¬ 
velopment programmes through 
various schemes. The SJCE was 
planning to develop a database 
on the areas where tfte industry 
and institutions could cooperate. 
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Over 150 delegates from all 
over the coimtry participated in 
the workshop. 

DU Signs MoU with 
Foreign Varsities 

The Executive Council of 
Delhi University is reported to 
have decided to enter into ex¬ 
change programmes with several 
leading universities of the world 
to promote international under¬ 
standing and to facilitate ex¬ 
change programme. This was re¬ 
vealed by Prof. K.K. Panda, Reg¬ 
istrar, in New Delhi recently. 

The universities with which 
the Memmorandum of Under¬ 
standing (MoU) was signed were: 
Harvard University (USA), Uni¬ 
versity of Hull (UK), University 
of Central England, Hosei Uni¬ 
versity Oapan), Renim University 
(China), University of Technolo¬ 
gy (Sydney) and Pusan Universi¬ 
ty of Foreign Studies (Korea). 

The University has also be¬ 
come the first Indian University 
to sign a Memmorandum of Un¬ 
derstanding with the well-known 
FERMI LaboratoryofUSA. Asper 
the agreement arrived at with the 
University of California, the stu¬ 
dent exchange programme will 
begin from July this year. The pro¬ 
posed exchange programme 
would be "non-degree" in .aature, 
as the students would remain en¬ 
rolled with the faculties of their 
respective universities. More¬ 
over, they would obtain degrees 
from the home university, 

IGNOU Launches 
Courses Abroad 

The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU), pro¬ 
poses to launch some of its select 
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courses in foreign countries. This 
was revealed by the university's 
Vice-Chaucellor, Prof Ram 
Takwale. in his atuiual report, 
presented at the eighth convoca¬ 
tion of university held in New 
Delhi recently. He said that 
IGNOU would be launching its 
Bachelor of Computer Applica¬ 
tions prc^ranune in six countries 
in the Middle East; and Manage¬ 
ment, Tmirism Studies, Engineer¬ 
ing, B.A. and B Com degree 
progranunes in Dubai and Abu 
Dhabi. 

Prof. Takwale said that a tri¬ 
partite agreemorit among IGN¬ 
OU, the Government of India and 
the Govonment of Maldives was 
also being finalised for commenc¬ 
ing B.A. and Bachdor Preparato¬ 
ry Progranunes (BPP) in the Indi¬ 
an Ocean island. Negotiations 
were also under way for the 
launching of IGNOU prog¬ 
rammes in Nepal, Kuwait, Sul¬ 
tanate of Oman and the Caribbe¬ 
an countries as well. 

HM-Lucknow 

Ccmvocation 

The forrtrer Union Finance 
Minister, Dr. Maiundran Singh, 
stressed the need for increased 
capacity to absorb, adapt and as¬ 
similate new technologies into 
production process akmg with a 
mind-set which accepts the inevi¬ 
tability erf change and celebrate it. 
He was speaking as the chief 
guest at Indian Institute <rf Man- 
agemeirf's 11th convocation. Dr. 
Singh said diat institute of man- 
agements ’play a majcM' rirfe in 
modernising our thinking about 
managemerttstr^egies and prac- 
tkes in a fast changing world*. 

Dr. said that dve speed 
(rf aodal amt economic chaise 
had fallen far short of the asirfra- 


tions erf the people and ^ objec¬ 
tive potential of our ecemmny. 

Comparing the ecoiuanic sce¬ 
nario with the South East Asian 
ce>untries,heaaid foat though rich 
in natural and human resources, 
India had lagged behind these 
countries. "In the early 1960s, In¬ 
dia and South Korea had roughly 
the same per capita inceane. Te>- 
day Korea's per capita income is 
$ 12,000 compared to India $ 250*. 

India had also lagged behind 
in terms erf such basic sexnal indi¬ 
cators as literacy rate, infant mor¬ 
tality rate and life expectancy at 
both. Dr. Singh said. He pointed 
out that while Otina and other 
countries of East and South East 
Asia had emerged as a new pow¬ 
er house of the weuld eemnomy, 
India continued to be marginal 
player in the global economy. It 
was emly after accepting these 
harsh realities that the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided, in July, 
1991. launched a wide ranging 
programme of economic reforms 
involving liberalisation of 
industrialisation and trade poli¬ 
cies, and policies governing finan¬ 
cial markets. 

Tax reforms and a reduction 
of tile fiscal deficit were also es¬ 
sential elements of the reform 
package. That these reforms had 
yielded impressive results was by 
now generally agreed. For mte 
thing, India was able to overcome 
the grave economic crisis of 1991- 
92 in the shortest time period and 
without creating a largescale so¬ 
cial and economic unrest. 

Quoting Mahatma Gandhi, 
he said that the best way to devd- 
opment was to extend one's sdf 
to the needs of the poorest and the 
weaken "TJur cmintry", he said 


"needs disciplined cadres erf pro- 
fenicmal workoa, filled with in¬ 
tense natioiial pride and cemunit- 
ted to pursuit of excellence and 
accountalrfe to society at large. 

The Oiairman erf the IMM, Mr 
Hari Shankar Singhania said tiiat 
the massive restructuring in the 
various spheres was taking place. 
He said that information age 
would be written off as a failure if 
it did not widely purvey knowl¬ 
edgeable insights into tiie increas¬ 
ing economic interaction, allied to 
the social and political changes. 

Workshop <hi Teaching 
Vocaticmal English 

A three-day Workshop on 
Teaching Vocational English was 
recently organised by British 
Council, in collaboration with 
Centre for Organisational Re¬ 
search It Development (CORD) at 
Puri. Participants included teach¬ 
ers and students from different 
educational institutions. 

Mrs Sukla Mitra, English 
Studies Officer of British Council, 
Calcutta acquainted the partici¬ 
pants with the newly launched 
BEC (Business English Certifi¬ 
cate) Examination Programme of 
Cambridge University for Indian 
People. Dr. Clhittaranjan Misra 
frmji.the P.G. Dept «rf English of 
S.C.S.Coliege, Puri emphasised 
the merit of NGOs involvemoit 
in the transmission of expertise to 
the beneficiary groups. 

CORD proposes to start a 
Functional English Leamii^ Cot- 
tre for BEC candidates of Puri in¬ 
volving experts from ELTI, 
Bhubaneshwar. Further details 
can be had from Mr. Srinibasa 
Sarangi, Chief Consultant cum 
Secretary, CORD, Red Cross 
Road, Puri-752 002. 
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Natiimtl Awards far 
Science Popularisation 

The Union Minieter of State 
for Science and Technok^y, Pro¬ 
ffer Y.K. Alagh, gave away the 
National Awards for Science 
Popnlarisation in New Delhi re¬ 
cently. Speaking on the occasion 
he said scientific approach 
should form an integral part of 
our thoughts and action, llie sci¬ 
entific temper must be inculcated 
among the masses, he urged. 

The first award, carrying 
Rs. 1,00,000, was given posthu¬ 
mously to I-a*e Prof. N.C. Rana 
for popularising astronomy 
through workshops, books and 
spreading knowledge about the 
science. The second award of Rs 
50,000 was given to Mr. Gunakar 
Muley for his articles on science 
in various newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and also for writing scien¬ 
tific books in Hindi. The third 
prize for popularising science 
among children was given to Prof. 
Man Mohan Singh. The prize, 
comprising Rs. 50,000, was given 
for his effort in organising science 
fairs, do-it-yourself activities etc. 

Dravidian Varsity 
Bill Passed 

The Andhra Pradesh Assem¬ 
bly is reported to have passed a 
Bill for the establishment of a 
Dravidian University in Kuppam 
in Chittoor district. 

The university would foster 
and strengthen national integra¬ 
tion through a wider knowledge 
and understanding of literature, 
culture, sciences, medicine, engi¬ 
neering and technology among 
the southern States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Karnataka and Kerala. 

Mr G M C Balayogi, Minister 
fcff Higher Education, said that 


the establishment of the universi¬ 
ty would entail an expenditure of 
Rs.l2 crore out of which the Cen¬ 
tral government would contrib¬ 
ute 50 per cent. 

RV Favours Concept of 
Autonomy 

The former President, Mr. R. 
Venkataraman, called for the 
grant of more autonomy to higher 
education institutions to ensure 
greater flexibility in the curricu¬ 
lum "Rigidity in academic pur¬ 
suits will kill a student's initia¬ 
tive to learn", Mr. Venkataraman 
said. He was addressing a meet¬ 
ing to observe the memory of the 
late Prof. K.R. Sundararajan, 
founder of Meenakshi College 
and the UET in Chennai recently. 
Stating that the present academic 
curricula was too rigid, offering 
very little choice for students, Mr. 
Venkataraman noted that a stu¬ 
dent now had to learn only a fixed 
group of subfects to get a degree. 
In Western universities, one was 
free to choose even, what are per¬ 
ceived here as "incompatible 
groups of subjects", to attain a de¬ 
gree, getting credits in the chosen 
subjects. But in the prevailing rig¬ 
id system, a student was strong 
only in a few subjects in the same 
degree and did not perform well 
in some other subjects. By intro¬ 
ducing credit-based system in the 
semester pattern in a more auton¬ 
omous atmostphere, the quality 
of higher education could be im¬ 
proved. 

The concept of autonomy was 
most dear to Prof. ICRS’ as he was 
popularly known, Mr. Venkata¬ 
raman said. "We need more au¬ 
tonomy for the colleges to give us 
the liberty to frame curriculum 
and syllabi" he added. The former 
President s^id the institution 
planned to found an engineering 


college, a dream of Prof. KRS. In 
the long term the Trust hoped to 
found also a medical college and 
see that the institutions grew into 
a university for providing quality 
in higher education. 

Dr. S. V. Chittibabu, former 
Vice-Chairman, State Council for 
Higher Education, urged the in¬ 
telligentsia to contribute to the re¬ 
generation of the education sec¬ 
tor, which faced the peril of fall¬ 
ing in wrong hands due to in¬ 
creasing commercialisation. De¬ 
scribing the late Sundararajan as 
a great educationist and adminis¬ 
trator, Dr. Chittibabu wanted the 
college to maintain his ideals of 
quality, equity and equality in 
education. 

R & D Centre at 
Padmavathi Varsity 

Sri Padmavathi Mahila 
Viswavidhyalayam, Tirupati, 
proposed to set up a State-level 
centre for research and develop¬ 
ment exclusively for women, to 
conduct research on all issues per¬ 
taining to women and extension 
activities. 

Prof. (Ms) P Geervani, Vice- 
Chancellor, said the proposed 
centre will act as a nodal body to 
procure data on women, impact 
of government prograimnes for 
women and improvements ach¬ 
ieved through these programmes. 
Prof. Geervani said that the uni¬ 
versity had proposed a number of 
prograttunes in the Ninth Plan 
and resolved to submit the pro¬ 
posals to the University Grants 
Commission and the State gov- 
■ emment for their approval. The 
Institute of Management Studies 
and the School of Science and 
Technology proposed to intro¬ 
duce vocational courses. A Career 

(ContJ. on page -26} 
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OUTLAYS AND EXP 

Total nan and Nen^Man Budge 


StateAJT _ 1993-94 (Acbia^ 




PUm 


Total 

Platt 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Awihia Pradesh 

1392.18 

662599 

8018.17 

1341 31 

2. 

Anmachal Pradesh 

126 65 

272.23 

398.88 

151 53 

3, 

Assam 

732.40 

2168 78 

2901 18 

987 10 

4. 

Bihar 

1401 50 

5917 14 

7318.64 

1221 35 

5. 

Goa 

6629 

364 25 

430.54 

73 60 

6. 

Gujarat 

662.36 

6271 43 

6933.79 

812 89 

7. 

Har>ai]a 

434 89 

2966 11 

3401.00 

616 

g. 

Himachal Pradesh 

407 17 

944 33 

1351 50 

442 33 

9. 

Jammu ft Kashmir 

246 87 

1521 48 

1768.35 

307 92 

10 . 

Karnataka 

1546 87 

4661 38 

6208.25 

2029 18 

}) 

Ko3t» 

&?9*3 

3#63A3 

4293 7S 

8.3.5 OP 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

1710 55 

5807 38 

7517 93 

2200 78 

13 

Maharashtra 

1808 99 

11299 70 

1310869 

2054,37 

14 

Manipur 

93 88 

343.78 

437 66 

121 17 

15, 

Meghalaya 

126 76 

356.09 

482 85 

175,31 

16 

Mizoram 

136.59 

282 21 

41880 

156,17 

17, 

Nagaland 

126 82 

552.77 

679.59 

155 88 

18 

Orissa 

904.58 

2577.63 

3482 21 

1329 66 

19 

Punjab 

594 28 

3449 28 

4043 56 

591 81 

20. 

Rajasthan 

1072 08 

482553 

5897 61 

1444 28 

21 

Sikkim 

5296 

135 95 

188.91 

75 04 

22. 

Tamil Nadu 

1706 79 

7051 21 

8758.00 

1531 23 

23. 

Trqnua 

176.38 

466.61 

642 99 

221 76 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

2285 72 

10994 41 

13280.13 

2763,54 

25. 

West Bengal 

1022.90 

5882.85 

6905.75 

1706 36 

26 

A&NlsIands 

24.45 

178 05 

202.50 

32.70 

27 

Oiandigaili 

17.56 

280 50 

298 06 

24.21 

28. 

D ft N Haveli 

9.52 

35,24 

44.76 

10.73 

29. 

DamanftDiu 

4 88 

33 50 

38.38 

637 

30. 

Delhi 

255.77 

252,08 

507.85 

406 22 

31. 

l-akdiadweep 

17 89 

64 08 

81 97 

1799 

32. 

Pomhdieny 

72.60 

240.61 

313.21 

100 46 


StatelUTs 

19868 96 

90486 11 

110355.07 

23965.29 


Centre 

24624.00 

83545.00 

108169.00 

28937.00 


Grand Total 

44492.96 

174031.11 

218524.07 

52902.29 


Source : Armuot Fincoiciat MatisHcx of Eitucaiion Sector 1996-97. lu itaMjt y Qg Hmosi Rfisouncc Devdopment, 
Dq>aitineat of Edacaflrai. Ptanning ft Monhortog 
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)ITURE ON EDUCATION -1 

[ixpenditure of Centre and States/UTs 


(Rs. m Crores) 


[9W-M (RE) 



1995.96 (BE) 


\fln-pian 

Total 

Plan 

Non-IHan 

Total 

^ 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

■"180 86 

9322.17 

1518 17 

9369 99 

10888.16 

284 12 

435,65 

171.24 

310.91 

482.15 

2254 78 

3241,88 

1330 02 

2387.14 

3717.16 

(.507 87 

7731.22 

1530 03 

6880 09 

8410.12 

451 71 

505.51 

77.87 

539.80 

617.67 

(.516,73 

m9.62 

1139 23 

7056 12 

8195.35 

6(.52 43 

7289 38 

71836 

4330.14 

5048.50 

1132-87 

1575.20 

51763 

1334 69 

1852.32 

2(116 48 

2324 40 

267.47 

2028.09 

2295.56 

.5622 53 

7651 71 

2587.04 

6506.59 

9093.63 

4U8 78 

5183 87 

930.23 

4930 96 

5861.19 

6073-74 

8294.52 

2785.31 

6891.72 

9677,03 

12613 98 

1466835 

2769 34 

13996 36 

16765,70 

179 59 

52076 

120.70 

388.24 

508.94 

ii? 34 

552.65 

204 09 

396,26 

600.35 

131 61 

487.78 

90.50 

339.55 

430.05 

165 92 

521.80 

140 65 

626.76 

767.41 

'252 ^9 

4582 05 

1433 43 

3675.83 

5115.26 

5199 38 

5991.19 

674 02 

6833.62 

7507 64 

5408,38 

6852 66 

1624.27 

6163.92 

7988.19 

46 1 01 

536 05 

98.44 

466.99 

565 43 

■’655 93 

9187 16 

1648 52 

8412 09 

UM)6().61 

487 80 

709.56 

309.93 

587.18 

897.11 

126I>0 12 

15423.66 

3205.16 

14835.84 

18041.00 

6'74 58 

8440 94 

1941 18 

7692.72 

9633.90 

205 24 

237.94 

44 15 

252.44 

296.59 

104 72 

32893 

33 28 

315.41 

348.69 

18,55 

49.28 

10.86 

53.67 

64.53 

17 67 

44,04 

8 14 

48.58 

56.72 

)(47 89 

1454 11 

676.24 

1208.45 

1884.69 

82 48 

100.47 

22.70 

92.34 

11504 

257 51 

359.97 

113.14 

278.12 

391.26 

1117969.19 

131934.48 

28947 34 

119230.61 

148177 95 

7-176 5 00 

122902.00 

29330 00 

106998.00 

136328.00 

!'1I734.19 

254836 48 

58277.34 

226228.61 

284505.95 
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(Conti, from jiage 23) 

Counselling and Placement Cen¬ 
tre was also being proposed to 
guide the students. A PG Diplo¬ 
ma on Human Rights, a Bache¬ 
lor' s degree in Fine Arts had also 
been proposed. 

The Institute for Pharmacy 
which is running a B.Pharma 
course also proposed to start 
M.Pharma course as also Ph.D., 
she added. 

Legal Literacy 
Programme 

Atrocities against women 
were due to their ignorance of the 
law, said Union Minister for Hu¬ 
man Resource Development Mr. 
S.R. Bommai. He was inaugurat¬ 
ing a two-day legal literacy pro¬ 
gramme in New Delhi recently. 
He prcMnised that the government 
would pass the 33 per cent Reser¬ 
vation Bill in the current session 
of Parliament and also make a 
law for education as a Fundamen¬ 
tal Right. 

The programme, which is a 
part of the ongoing activities of 
the Sunanda Bhadare Founda¬ 
tion, is designed to train para-le¬ 
gal volunteers wifli specific rele¬ 
vance to women's right. The Na¬ 
tional Commission for Women is 
also working for the programme, 

Tfue to the lack of legal 
awareness, women throughout 
the country, especially in remote 
villages, face all kinds of prob¬ 
lems in their day-to-day life", Mr, 
Bcmmai said. Headded that 'this 
programme would not only help 
women deal with their own prob¬ 
lems but also remove various 
Idnds d anti-sodal practices — 
dowry, diild marriage, saH and 
supostition''. 

EUboradttgm the varUnu in- 
tanati<mal declarations and con- 


ventkms, Justice A,S. Anand said 
all the facilities o^red to normal 
citizens should be extended to the 
disabled persons. He also point¬ 
ed out a Supreme Court ruling in 
which the court had held that the 
visually disabled person could 
appear in the Civil Services ex¬ 
aminations and after his recruit¬ 
ment, be entitled to regular pro¬ 
motion. 


Workshop on 
Pcqittlation Education 

The Centre for Adult and 
Continuing Education, Punjabi 
University, recently organised a 
one-day workshc^ for lecturers 
in-charge of the population edu¬ 
cation programme, including lit¬ 
eracy, post-literacy and continu¬ 
ing education in ctdieges affiliat¬ 
ed to the university. 

Inaugurating the workshop 
Dr. Baldev Singh, Professor, De¬ 
partment of Econcanics, Punjabi 
University, highlighted the 
alarming statistics pertaining to 
population explosion in the 
world. He also dwelt on the main 
cultural factors which were re¬ 
sponsible for it. 

Dr. Madhu Gupta, Prefect Of¬ 
ficer, Centre for Adult, Continu¬ 
ing Education and Extension 
Work, University of Jammu, in¬ 
formed the participants that after 
June 30 the U'NFPA would enter 
the third phase of the project 
where emphasis would be laid on 
research in the field of population 
education. 

Dr. Amrit Kaur, in-charge. 
Centre for Adult and Continuing 
Education, highlighted the role of 
the mass media in eradicating the 
traditional beliefs. 

Papers entitled Topulaticm 
educatitm and oivironmait* and 


"Population problem in the 
world" were presented at the 
workshop which was attended by 
over 25 lecturers. 

SGTB College 
Convocation 

Dr. bider Pal Singh, Pro-Vice- 
Chancetlor of Guru Nanak Dev 
University, called upon the youth 
to dedicate themselves to the ser¬ 
vice of the nation. He was deliv¬ 
ering the convocation address af¬ 
ter conferring degrees on 256 stu¬ 
dents of Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur 
College for Women in Amritsar 
recently. 

Stating that even 50 years af¬ 
ter Independence, 56 per cent of 
the people were illiterate. He ad¬ 
vised young graduates to ac¬ 
quaint themselves with their rich 
history and heritage of spiritual¬ 
ism. 

Mr. Kamleshwar Sinha, As¬ 
sociate Editor, The Tribune, who 
presided, said while the young¬ 
sters must be overflowing with a 
sense of achievement and a de¬ 
gree of pride, an older person 
could offer a few words for their 
immediate future. He said high 
status was good, but we must 
overcome the habit of mental re¬ 
sistance and opposition which 
might have been our pattern of 
behaviour until now. We must 
forget all the disappointments 
and frustration we have suffered. 
We must turn all our experiences 
to positive ends. 

He advised the new gradu¬ 
ates to be determined and to nev¬ 
er lose their moorings. He also 
advised the youn^ters to realise 
their duty to rsnove the darkness 
of illiteracy. Each new graduate 
should adopt at least one person 
under tiie literacy programme, he 
added. 
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Vocational Training 
Programme for the 
EMaabled 

Vocational training pro- 
gramme for the handicapp^ is 
propoaed to be organised in sev¬ 
eral reputed institutions with 
technic^ courses aimed at the dis¬ 
abled. 

The All India Council for 
Technical Education GMCTE) is 
reported to have identified the 
sub^ as one of its thrust areas 
and has appointed Prof. S.C. 
Handa, an eminent educationist, 
to visit various institutions in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country and 
mobilise support for the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Prof. S. Rame Gowda, Chair- 
irran, AlCTE, said that the Coun¬ 
cil was willing to provide seed- 
money to the tune of Rs. 15-20 
lakhs to each of the chosen insti¬ 
tutions Leading centres in the 
country could take up training for 
the disabled in areas like electron¬ 
ics, computer and speech therapy 
to create better job opportunities. 

A training centre at Roorkee 
University which imparted edu¬ 
cation to the deaf and dumb us¬ 
ing modern computer software 
was an example. Prof. Gowda 
said. Using specialised software, 
the centre helped deaf and dumb 
students to integrate with the 
rruinstream. 

Symposium on 
Research Methodology 

The School of Vedic Studies, 
Rabindra Bharati University, 
organised a symposium on Re¬ 
search Methodology. The objec¬ 
tive of the symposium was to dis¬ 
cuss the principles of research 
and also to demonstrate their ap¬ 
plication in actual practice in re¬ 


spect of Sanskritic researches. The 
symposim was inaugurated by 
Prof. Pabitra Sarkar, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor who laid stress on the great 
need for a thorough training in 
research methodology. 

During the course of the sym¬ 
posium discussions were held on 
various aspects of the central 
theme like selection of a research 
topic, access point, tackling the 
research problem, use of reference 
tools, abbreviations, footnotes, 
preparation of bibliography, pres¬ 
ervation and use of manuscripts, 
principles of preparing a critical 
edition, etc. 

Refresher Course in 
Geology 

The Department of Geology 
of the Mohanlal Sukhadia Uni¬ 
versity, Udaipur, proposes to 
organise a four-week refresher 
course in Geology under Special 
Assistance Programme of the 
UGC, The course contents include 
(i) Petrology, Mineralogy, Geo¬ 
chemistry; (2) Sedimentology, 
Dynamic k Magneto-Stratigra¬ 
phy, GeostatisHcs: (3) Tectonics 
and applications of structural ge¬ 
ology, Geological application of 
Remote Sensing; (4) Exploration 
Geology i Applications of Fluid 
inclusion studies; and (5) Micro- 
palaeontology k environmental 
Geology. 

The course is intended for 
teachers employed in colleges 
and universities in RajasUtan and 
neghbouring regions. Research 
Fellows of the U.G.C./D.S.T./ 
C.S.I.R. etc. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained either from Professor A.B. 
Roy, Course Director or Dr. 
P. Kataria, Organising Secretary 
Refresher Course in Geology, 
Department of Geology, M L 


Sukhadia University, Udaipur - 
313 002. 

Alconesy '97 

A two-day national technical 
symposium, "Alconesy '97", 
organised by the Department of 
Electrical and Electronics Engi¬ 
neering of Alagappa Chettia r Col¬ 
lege of Engineering and Technol¬ 
ogy concluded recently at 
Karaikudi. The symposium, in 
which 20 technical papers were 
presented, served as a platform 
for confluence of students from 
engineering colleges all over the 
country. 

Dr. K.L.P. Mishra, Principal, 
Regional Engineering College, 
Tiruchi, who inaugurated the 
symposium, highlighted the duty 
of the teachers in enhancing the 
quahty of technical education. 

Dr. P. Ramasamy, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Alagappa University, in 
his valedictory address, said such 
symposia served as channels of 
national integration. 

PU Prof. Nominated for 
Nobel Prize in Physics 

Prof. Raj K. Gupta of the De¬ 
partment of Physics of Panjab 
University, has beei nominated 
for this year's Nobel Prize for 
Physics along with a German sci¬ 
entist, Prof. Waiter Greiner of the 
University of Frankfurt. 

They have been nominated 
for their wm-k chi the united theo¬ 
ry that had led to the synthesis of 
new super heavy elements. The 
theory, which was propounded 
by Professor Gupta and Professor 
Greiner in 1974-75 when the 
former was a Humbold Fellow at 
the University of Frankfurt, was 
experimentally confirmed last 
year. 
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It might be recalled diat the 
last two super heavy elonents, 
n 0 and 112 synthesised at a labo¬ 
ratory in Germany last year, used 
the same reactions that were rec¬ 
ommended by Professor Gupta 
and Professor Greiner. Earlier this 
theory had predicted the phe¬ 
nomenon of cold fission and clus¬ 
ter radioactivity. 

Training Course Mt 
InfcMinatiMi Handling 

The All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (AlIMS) recent¬ 
ly hosted a national training 
course on modern technologies 
for information handling. 

To further the application 
and use of modern technologies 
in information handling, about 50 
participants comprising librari¬ 
ans, information science special¬ 
ists, documentalists, R&D scien¬ 
tists, teachers in library scieirce, 
health scientists and computer 
professionals from all over the 
country attended the training 
programme 

Higher Education — 
Vision 2000 

The State Education .Minister, 
.Mr. K. Anbazhagan, said that 
the State Government would 
favourably cottsider the issue of 
granting permission to private in 
stitutions for conducting forenoon 
and afternoon colleges. The nrtove 
would result in optimum utili¬ 
sation of the basic infrastructure 
and other facilities. It would also 
cr^te more seats for admission 
seekers. However, the granting of 
permission would depend cm the 
track record of the management. 

The Minister was inaugurat¬ 
ing a State-level conference <m 
"Higher Education—Vision 2000", 


organised by the Tamil Nadu 
Federation of the Associations of 
Manag«nents of Private Ccdleges 
and the Association of Manage¬ 
ments of Private Colleges, 
Chennai. 


The Government was also 
considering categorisation of pri¬ 
vate colleges as "aided* and "un¬ 
aided" and framing rules for gov¬ 
ernance on the basis of their 
grouping. 


News from AICTE 

AICTE Signs MoU with Foreign Institutes 


The All India Council for 
Technical Education (AICTE) is 
reported to have signed Memo¬ 
randa of Understanding (MoUs) 
with institutions in countries such 
as theU'.S., Canada, England and 
France for the training of teachers 
and students. 

Prof. S Rame Gowda, Chair¬ 
man, AICTE, said in Chennai that 
the .Mob’s would help education¬ 
al institutions in India to have 
meaningful interaction with part¬ 
ner countries and conduct train¬ 
ing programmes. 

Prof Rame Gowda said the 
services of Indian technical edu- 


ca tion experts had been sought by 
several countries with socio-po¬ 
litical and economic backgrounds 
similar to that of India. Many 
countries in Africa, Asia-Pacific 
and Latin America had asked for 
assistance in technical education. 

The Council would send ex¬ 
perts to these countries on re¬ 
quest, Prof. Rame Gowda said 
The countries believed that there 
were many parallels between 
them and India and the latter's 
achievements in the field of tech¬ 
nical education could be taken as 
a model. The colonial legacy and 
the nature of development al.so 
could be a common denominator. 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Workshop on Nutrition at AAU 


About 50 per cent of people in 
the country are still suffering from 
rrwlnutrition", observed Dr. A R 
Baruah, the Acting Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the AssamAgricultural Uni¬ 
versity He was inaugurating a 
state-level workshop on "Micro- 
nutrients; compliance for vitamin 
A; anaemia and iodine deficiency 
disorder" in thejorhat Campus of 
the University recently. 

Dr. Baruah stressed that all 
concerned organisations make 
sincere efforts to educate the un¬ 
derprivileged section, so that they 
accept new ideas regarding 
healfo care and other important 


subjects. Referring to the gradual 
deterioration of human values. Dr 
Baruah reminded that unless the 
scientists, administrators as well 
as other workers render service 
with a missionary zeal, the bene¬ 
fits of Science would not perco¬ 
late to the poor and needy people. 

The two-day workshop was 
organised by the Food and Nutri- 
titm Department of the Faculty of 
Home Scioice with the financial 
assistance provided by the 
UNICEF. Altogether 50 n^kal 
professionals, nutrition scientists, 
child develofunent project offic¬ 
ers, dieticians and extension spe- 
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ctalbil freon varlcnu pam erf the 
State including the AAU,|MiTtici- 
pated in the workshe^. 

ICRISATTeunViaita 
ICAX Centres 

The Governing Board mem¬ 
bers of ICRISAT visited ICAR re¬ 
search facilities and Acharya NG 
Ranga Agriculture University 
(ANGRAU) in Hjxlerabad recent¬ 
ly. They were briefed about the 
ICRISAT's collaborative prog- 


Between Ist and 7th April, 
1997 the following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through IN Sat-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programntw is presented in 
two sets of one hcnir duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
pjn. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

Ist TransmiasioB 
6.00 ajn. to 7.00 ajn 

1.4.97 

'heading for a Global 
Village' 

"Solar Cooker" 

"Human Genetics-Chr«no- 
some Aberration-ir 
3A.97 

"Counter Urbanisation : A 
New Troid" 

"Coal-U: From Pithead to 
Blast Furnace" 

"Film Appreciation: Film 
Criticism-U" 

5.4.97 

The Search of Primes" 

"Insect Migratkm* 
"Air-Pollution-1" 

6.4.97 

Kerala Kala: Kathakali" 


rammes with ICAR and ANG¬ 
RAU. 

"We are impressed with the 
quality of the work and research 
facilities at the ICAR institutes 
and ANGRAU, and their interac¬ 
tion with ICRISAT. We have to 
identify new ar^s of research for 
further collaboration with them 
in addition to strengthening their 
ties with us", said Prof. Hans- 
luergen von Maydell, Chairman 
of ICRISAT Governing Board. 


"Mahatma Gandhi as a 
Journalist" 

"Folk Rhythms-I" 

Und Traasmisaion 
1.00 p jn. to 2.00 pjn. 

1.4.97 

"Redeeming Rhesus Babies' 
“Chemistry of Vision' 

"Law Education: Moot 
Courts’ 

Z4.97 

"Horticulture" 

"Cousins and Distance 
Cousins-Ill" 

"Archaic Scripts of the 
World- 


Professor Klaus Landfried, 
President, University of Kaisers¬ 
lautern and Vice President (Inter¬ 
national Affairs) Hochschul 
Rektoren Konferenz (HRK —As¬ 
sociation of Higho’ EducaticHi In¬ 
stitutions in Germany) has been 
elected its President. He succeeds 
Prof. Dr. Hans Uwe Erichsat 

In 1994 Prof. Landfried took 
over as Vice Presidait (Intema- 
tioiuil Affairs). Prior to it he was 


3.4.97 

"Fibre Optic Communica¬ 
tion" 

"Earthquakes: Global 
Perspective-1" 

"Elements of Marketing" 

4.4.97 

"Postal System-I; History" 
"The Call of the Wetland" 

5.4.97 

"Sound of Voices" 
"Understanding Cinema-Xl: 
Film and Spectator Relation¬ 
ship" 

"Remote Sensing" 

6.4.97 

No Telecast 

7.4.97 

"Principles of Magneto 
Hydrodynamic: Power 
GCTeration" 

"Integrated Marketing Com¬ 
munication" 

"Conquerers of Nature; The 
Succulent Plant" 

Hindi Telecast 

Rltl: 6.00 ^ 6.30 4^ mi 

2.4.97 

"ffimi; afri anuT 

"eP% f'JcTl, <151 WiUPPT 

4.4.97 

- 1 " 

7.4.97 


die Vice President (Higher Edu¬ 
cation Planning, Capacity and 
Admission Issues). 

Prof. Landfried was a mem¬ 
ber of the German delegation 
which visited India recently to 
sign a Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing (MoU) between the As¬ 
sociation oi liuiian Universities 
and HRK for. cooperation in the 
field of higher education. 


News from UGC 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 


fuiel 4?^ 

"fJfaifci - 1" 

News from Abroad 

Dr. Landfried is President of HRK 
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Physical Research Laboratory 

Navrangpura, Ahmedabad 380 009 

(ActvtNo.fi/97) 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

Physic^ ftaaaafch Labontvy. Atwnadibad oOafs ancaifint raiiareft tn vaiioiN tnm ol Thaorattort and Eipart- 

mviM Physics an ouHinad bakMr 
ASTRONOMY AND ASTROPHYSICS 

hifrared and Optical Astranofny. Sclar Physics (Udiipur Solar Oboatvatoiy) 

EARTH SaENCES AM) SOLAR SYSTHI STIAieS 

Geo dw itas iU y arid Geochronoloqy. Ocaanography. Patnartmaioiogy. Solar SysiMn and MataotSa StudNa. 

LASER PHV9CS AND QUANTUM OPTICS 
PLAI^ARY ATMOSPHERES AND AERONOMY 

Earth's Midda Atmoepharie ShicSaa. tonoaphanc Physics, laborMofy Aattophysica. PtMilary Almospharas 
THEOREnCAL PHYSICS 

Adrophysics. Atomic and Molecuter Physics. btargs PhyMcs, NuNaar Physca. Ptaama Physica. Non-Unaar Oyiwnica. 
Computational Physcs 

Bright and highly molhMad aSidants aiwt young aetandala am ancouragart Id apply tar raaaarch and IraMno unOar lha 
foHovrtng cMagoriaa: 

a. Ph.Dv PROGRAMME: M.Sc. students nth FM Glaaa or H^jh Sacond Ctaaa defpaa in PhysicaOwsialry/Appfead hMihomrt- 

»cs(Gao>ogy.»(jeophysicsff3caanogaphy and wth Physics Mtd Mathamalics as subisctB in Ihsir B,Sc dagraa aia a ala cf ad n this 
pfogamma to pursue nasearcft leacing to Ph 0 dagaa urtdar the guidance SMor Soeniials ol the Lattoraory Those M/ho are 
appearing tor their M.Sc. Oagae thcs year are Mso eiigMe to The Research Schdais are saiaclad on toa Oasis of thas 

acadamK' isoord. uritlon tasi and pattonai Jnferviaw.Thay mM he raqdrad to undsrgo a cotraa eork to various topics during the Aral 
year and continufirton of the fasecedi scholarship is suhlad to s uc o e estol comptolton d inis couna smli 

b. PROJECT ASSOCIATESHIP PROGRAMME: M Sc. Sudanis wih Firal C^lass or Higi Sacond Class dagee m Phystcs/ 
Chen«shy(Apgiled Mathecudcs/Geatogy/Gaophysfca^Cto sa ^^ and toth Physics and MMhatnshcs as subiadls at tMer B Sc 
(togree are selectad in ties progamrrw to work ai sssociaMon nth Sersor SaanhMs to specMc ear p arimBn i al progranvrofi and to 
partiopaie at the a ssociatad toaofSlieal/tTiods ll at c acliviltos Those who «e appearing tor thee M.Sc. Degree IlMsyaai are also eagtoie 
to Apply Research aptiiudfi is an imponani fiasir diin quMMcalion The candidtoea are setocied on Iha basis of thee academic record, 
wrllen test and pereonaitoterviaw They we he ie(|uirad to davetop appropnee axpannterear skrts and fheoraiical modseng capaM- 
ties as required. 

The Profeci Assodateshto vai be aNvarded nittaSy tor one year, tail may tM contauad tor laito three years dapenrSng on ttw 
progess mads ^ the inrfvidual. A tow of the selected ProfOGt Assocuiaa who do aorcepltonafly waf may be considanM tor auiahto 
pemtanary positions to diB LahorMory , 

e. POST DOCTORAL RESEARCH PROGRAMME : Young Sdantisfs wih Ph D. dagM in Physics. Chemistry or any branch of 
Earth Sciences and pretorabty tovtog vpanencs in these Mds are aatoctadas Post Doctoral Febowsto do fo a ea r c h n any of the 
heids meiMio w ed abo^ Thoae who have sttomtoad thee Ph.O Thesis are also aligbto to apply Tanura of the Post Doaoral Fellows 
wR be tor one year and is endendable tor another year subieci to sMiafaclory pragraas 

SCHOUkRSHIP/fELLOWSHIP 

a. Fw Ph.D. PROQRA—IE; Rs 2800- per rrotoh plus mecScal care. The achol^itop rrwy be raaad to H* 300g- per month 
^er heo years md to Rs. 3200- per month after tour years subject to appropritoa avaluahon A book aio wan » of Fto 300(V- per year 
tor kxe years, starttog from ttta first year of Rosoarch Sdtolarshlp. is also providad. SeieOad canddalas are provided accommodtoton 
n the Sfudento' Haatef. 

b. For PROJECT ASSOCIATESHIP PROGRAMMC: Rs 3500 par month phis mtoical care. HaeM facMies rt a nominal reni 
or house rent of Rs. 650* pm mctolh (to fiau of non-aaalaMPy of Hosfai Accomrnodahon) may ba provUsd dtaing Ria Associtoaahip 
period. 

c. For POST DOCTORAL RESEARCH PROGRAMME: Rs 4000' to Rs 4500 depancfing on the espanenos plus macfical 
care tocaaeotBon-ayaaablMyotacoomi nnr|id i f M>.hofaiK,olRs.65<y par monihitoibagtyan 

PROCEDURE FOR APPLICATION 

For Ph.DJPROJECT ASSOOATESHIP PROGRAMMES; AddftonN totorrabon and appficMton forms tor the Ph.D f^c#cl 
A s acda i eahip pro gare tHee can be obiatoad from 

Ttw MininMmiva Officw - ■ 

PhyaicBl ntnwTh Labonlofy 
P.Oaox No. 4210 
Nsvnnw>uni, Abmottabad 330 OW 

Duly compMad appicoion form aluuld raacP Bn atwn addma* on at boParp IWH Oay, taw. Griaciid canOdaiaa radadta 
Oiaoalnnteal and iraar w law trwn oulwidons wO bo paid lQ.and-H Kcond daao ra boo y /boa faro fwhlcnovof b tow) by tho thottaat 
Rxaa Oos> ■!» adOaae sivnn b fiw appicaiiDn. 

to POST DOCTOBM. RESEARCH PtWORMIHE: Tl» appkoalon on pWn pipot In Pob Oocutal WkiwaHp ooMaMns W 
bkHWa and iai ol piOlicHiona. 04 Ibpiliptt oi llwla (c) Mat ftoiitcli prapooH afnW) bo M to: 

Tlw Oaon, PIqraleil Hoaaoreh lanoratory, P.OAai Ns. Wta, Nomnspum, Abmodabad SM oot 

InarMMpB. Bw cm d M a ni ahouldatiangB fcoatlooiltwolaiiinet iPc a n m amli N anto boaini dbpcdytolhaaboaa adctbaa. Tb* 
tM data *Qi racoMng tt> oonpMid jpplcattm H Mt Has. t«W. CanddaMo oalad Nr Mamtai bom oMaMkm «■ ba paid 10- 
and-Iro fire) class Irab/bua lata by ttw ahorteal roma Irom Iba oditoae in tho taybnb l on. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


An Appreciable Attempt 

R.K.Mlttat» 


A. Moklicrlee tud M. Hanlf. Fundainentala of Accounlliig for CA 
Foamtotto n Come. New Ddhi, Tata McGraw Hin, 1996. Pp. 737. 
Ka.165. 


Many books on accounting 
are available in the market, which 
are written, especially to cater to 
the requirements of graduates 
and postgraduates in commerce 
and management. Very lew books 
are addressed to the needs of CA 
foundation course. A book on ac¬ 
counting to come upto acceptable 
standards should be sound both 
theoretically and numerically. It 
should be complete in t^ms of 
subject matter and conceptually 
clear. It is expected to be consis¬ 
tent throughout and systematic 
with proper linkage erf sub as¬ 
pects. The language should be 
simple. 

The present volume is an ap¬ 
preciable attempt by the authors 
to meet the requirements of CA 
foundation course. The entire 
book is divided into thirty one 
chapters. True or false and multi¬ 
ple choice questions at the end of 
each chapter enhance its utility to 
the users. 

Chapter one is introductory 
covering brirfly the aspects, such 
as meaning, functions and char¬ 
acteristics, objectives, advantag¬ 
es and limitations, evolution, sub¬ 
fields of accounting, besides giv¬ 
ing a comprehensive description 
of characteristics of financial 


'Pn^cssar, Oeperlment Business 
Sludien, Faculty ManageaiaU Bf 
Business Studies, Karuk^utra 
UnuetsUy, Kurubketra-]3£ 119. 


statements. Functions of account¬ 
ing could be further elaborated. 
Accounting as a measurement 
discipline has been described in 
chapter two. Apart from explain¬ 
ing value and valuation, various 
accounting principles have been 
brought out in Oiapter three. The 
terms 'principle', 'convention', 
'postulate', 'doctrine', 'axiom' 
and 'concept' have been distin¬ 
guished to provide an objective 
view to the readers. In the next 
Chapter, accounting has been re¬ 
lated to economics, statistics, law, 
management, and engineering. 
This has been followed by rela¬ 
tionship between capital and in¬ 
come, accounting, and economic 
concepts of income in Chapter 
five. The procedure for recording 
business transactions in the jour¬ 
nal and preparation of ledger ac¬ 
counts has been explained with 
the help of quite a few illustra¬ 
tions in Chapter six. It would have 
been better if a few more exercis¬ 
es had been given at the end of the 
chapter. 

The procedure of preparing 
trial balance and rash book has 
been explained in the subsequent 
two chapters. However, the num¬ 
ber of exercises on cash book ap¬ 
pear to be inadequate for the pur¬ 
pose of practice. Chapter nine on 
bank transactions and bank rec¬ 
onciliation statement is excellent 
in tenns of theoretical setting and 
numerical framework with a 
good deal of illustrations and ex¬ 
ercises. The accounting procedtue 


for recording transactions in sub¬ 
sidiary books has been explained 
with fte support of simple illus¬ 
trations in Chapter ten. The suc¬ 
ceeding two chapters describe 
with sufficient detail capital and 
revenue expenditure and re¬ 
ceipts, bad debts, and provision 
for bad and doubtful dd>ts sup¬ 
ported by a required number of 
illustrations. 

Different methods of depreci¬ 
ation have been treated excellent¬ 
ly in Chapter thirteen. Due 
weightage has been given to in¬ 
ventories in Chapter fourteen. 
Bills of exchange in Chapter fif¬ 
teen have been illustrated com¬ 
prehensively, leaving hardly any 
scope for the students to consult 
any other book. Similarly, in 
chapters sixteen and seventeen on 
consignment accounts and joint 
venture accounts respectively, 
Mukherjee and Hanif ha venot left 
scope for further improvement by 
enabling the users to get acquaint¬ 
ed with various facets of these ac¬ 
counts. 

Average due date and ac¬ 
count current have been dealt 
with chapter eighteen. However, 
the authors could have given a 
few more exercises at the end to 
give ample sc<^ for practice to 
the students. Cash and accrual 
bases of accounting have briefly 
been explained in the next chap¬ 
ters with an emphasis that it calls 
for. Preparation of final accounts 
with adjustments supported by 
adequate number of illustrations 
and exercises has been brought 
out in Chapter twenty. Rectifica¬ 
tion of errors, manufacturing ac¬ 
count and cost statonent, and 
accounting for non-profit organi¬ 
sations in the next three chapters 
have been elaborated satisfacto¬ 
rily with a good number of nu¬ 
merical proUems. 
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CSiapto' twenty four deals 
with setf-baUincing of ledger, in- 
ojTparatii^ large number ^ illus- 
tratioia. In the subsequent five 
chaptos the authors have made a 
good attempt to explain differoit 
dimensions of partnership ac¬ 
counts. The accouMs of profes¬ 
sional concerns have {ust been 
touched upon in Chapter thirty. 
The authors are called upon to in¬ 
corporate more details in this 
chapter. Similarly, a brief de¬ 
scription of provisions and re¬ 
serves has bem given in the last 
chapter. 


Smne errors and diavdwcks 
canbeikoticedittthevoittnic. Fat 
in^nce, on page 1,2 full ttks- 
ence of the au^or, Mocmitz has 
not been given. Answers tool^ec- 
tive type questirms at the end of 
first chapter have not been gi voi. 
Similarly, coti^lete refereitces of 
authors, Hendrikaen on page 3.2, 
Robert N. Anthony on page 3.3 
Glautier and Underdown, and 
Fisher on page 5.2, and Sir John 
Hicks on page 5.3 have not been 
given. Bdkaoui has been written 
as Belkaouri on page 5.2 The lan¬ 
guage could be sinqule. 


Nevufdideaa, fheae flaws ate 
not v«ry svious and do not bring 
down ^laldy of ^ work tai 
any way. Tlie size and presenta- 
ticm of the book is voy attractive. 
Printing is highly satisfactory 
with the price beiitg quite reason¬ 
able. Both the autlmrs are highly 
qualified with specialisation in 
accountancy. It is a very balanced 
book with systematic presenta¬ 
tion erf subject matter. The quality 
of the paper used is also good. 
The publication is expected to be 
well received by those fm wheun 
it is meant. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FORTEACHER EDUCATION 

5. I P. ESTATE. MAHATMA GANDHI MARG. NEW DELHI ■ 11 0 002. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

(For AttonUon ol Toochor Education InatHutlona) 

Undir SACtkon 14< 1) o( th« Naflonal Counefl lor Teei^w &tuca6on (NOTE) Act 1903 (No. 73 ol 19S3) tvary nslttutton oflartig or 
inlinding to oflor a ooutm or Iraintog In toKhor oducitoon on or ftftor Iho oppoIrM i •. Augott 17. 190& Km to mako m 
appkcaOon to iha concomod rogtonal c of n m rttoo ol ttto MCTE. tor ro o ogr rtn n to ‘im ptmatmd tonnad and mannor. Undar proviso to 
Mdton 14(1> at to s touttons' as on 17 S.1996 «*ara raquirad to Mtomtt tiair appicaAtorts tor to tia cenaarrmi 

Toyonai committoe of tha NCTE wttNn a poriod of sue rrwntoa from tto appototod day and M toay do ao toay ara an W tod to oonia»ja 
twii coursa or traailng to toacl»ar aducabon unN cft^waal of tiair appttoaSorts Py tia MCTE 

Sacion 17(4> of toa NCTE Act, provictoa tom if an ‘wdrtng toaMuion' fait or naglacii to oPtom racogmaon undar tw Act toa 
lyjiaftflciilioo to laacfwr a d j cado n oMainad after lardartaAmg a covsa or tatotog to sueP an to a Wuion sAaff nof ba taated as a vaKd 
quaWcnicin tor purpoaaa of ainptoymanl undar toa Cantm Govarrvnant any Sttoa Oovarnmanf or ttolvarsity- or to any aphoof. 
cdagaqrotoeradijeaatonalboftaaaidadpy toaCantdOcMa mm an t orany SWaOovamma nt 

Furtoar ttoder Sacion 16 of toa Act no wte a r st y or any cAhar aacarnintog body ahai gant ilflfcaion. whatoar provistonal or otoar 
wisa to an tositojion or hold «Kaminmton. wh atoar protoaional or o toantoaa. lor a couraa or tterMng eonducted by an a^^uion uriaaa 
toe toailuBon concamad has obtoaiad racogtoton *om fha ooncamad ragtonaf commMaa of toa NCTE 

Tha term 'toaWuiton' hat bean da l toad to toa NCTE a« an toaXUton aibteh oflara a couraa or tantog n toacAar adueafeon. Aa 
nshaiinalltotions oflaringtaacnar adjcaaoncoiriaaof any Mhdcrlayaf. tocludng toa UnivarafiyDaporinartta^ Education rurwitoQ 
teacher aducatton couisas ara ooaarad undar tote {tefteHton. 

R has coma to toa noica of toa NCTE toai a niahbar of totoftoiona to aavaraf Statoa hava not yal totomMad toair ^ipltoaitona tor 

racogtoton to toa co ncamad ragionai corr a wttaa of toa NCTE Ai s uch to stluiona ara haraby advtaad to submtl toaa apptnalto na. 
lalaal by Aprtt 1, 1697, to concamad ragtonaf riwtoi^ai of toa NCTE to tia g ascri bad format obtatoabia from toa <^Soa of toa 
ragortte oomrriiltaaa at a coal of Ra. 10(V-(l^jpaaa One hunctad onlyi- For tortoar daftete corRaci toa ofltoa of toa cofioarnad Ragonal 
Diractor at toa t oto artog addraaaaa and tetephona numbers. 


1. Tha RaQional Otaeax. Eaalam Ragonal CommKtea (NCTE) 
N-2A2. IRC vitagB Ni^apaft, 

Btatoanaatnrte -7V1OIS. Ph. 0674^18 349 

^ ThaFto^onteOimcdcr,WPatarnRagtonalComntetea(N^ 
Manas Bhaaran. Shyamla hOte, 

18 002. Ph-OTSS-Sao 912 


3. ThaRagionalDtactof, N u rto ein Ra0onalC umndte a(WCTE) 
A^. Staii Path. TM N^, 

Ph.O141««201t6. 


4. Tha Ratfonte Oiraetor, Soutoam Baglonaf Coimniitea 
(NOTE). 66. fto Mten. 4to Btodi. Rs«# Nagar. 

560 m Ph. OSO'SaO 6690. 


dorp 1263(1^ 


Arunachai Pradaah. Aa^m. Btoar, ManJpur, Maghaiaya. 
Mzoram. Nigteinrti OtteOA, SMttn, Waat-Bongil, Trigra. A&N 
teiteida. 

Goa. Qujarat Madhya Pradesh, Maharaahta. DftN Hmafi, 
OamteiADiu 

Haryana, ritoiachat Pradaah, Punfib, Rajaatoan. Uttar Pradttah. 
Chftoclgarh. CMN. 

Ancftn PradMit KiwnaiBha, Kteata, Tteri Nadu. Lakaha-Ctep^ 

IttmtETARV 
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CURRENT DOCUMENT A TION IN EDUCA TION 


A HMof idcct artklet culkd from periodicals received in the AIU Library during February 1997 
BDl^TlONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Uhle, Reinturd. Hermeneutical education in the critical situ¬ 
ation of du arts. Bdn 53,1996,53'^. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Aganvat, tCailash S. Listening an educational agenda, j of 
Hr Edn 19(2), 1996,167-79. 

Bacdayan, Andrew W. A mathematical analysis of the learn¬ 
ing production proceu and a model for determining what matters 
in education, Bco of Edn Rev 16(1). 1997, 2&-37. 

Passl, BKand PraUtu, Sugandhi R. Stressfree superleimtng. 
Prognnaof Eda71(7), 1997,146>5L 

Taylor, Alton 1. and Kodi. Andrey M. The cultural context of 
effective strategy. New Dlnctloiia for Hr Bdn 94,1996,83-6. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Ma|umdar, Manabi. Exclusicm in education : Evidence from 
Indian states. / of Ednl PUnn and Adma 1(H2}, 1996,12M2 
EDUCATIONAL POUCY AND PLANNING 

Pintu, AndmM. Whither educational policy. 1986? ] of Hr 
Eda 19(2), 19%, 219-30 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Aiund, Y K. and (tthers. institutions accreditation : A new 
framework, tndian J of Tech Edn 19(41,1996,42-5. 

Court. Stephen. The uae uf time by academic and related 
suff Hr Edn Q S0(4}, 19%, 237-60. 

Chan, PadmaS Improving higher education ■ A strategy for 
actum J of Hr Edn 19(3), 1996,413-20. 

Hickie, Oeenutnd andSawkicts, Martin. Quality in industry 
and education : Finding common ground. Q Assvaocc in Edn 
4(4). 19%, 4-8 

Klafki, Wolfgang. Core problems of the nwxlcm world and 
the tasks of educatitm A vision for International education Edn 
53.1996, 7-18 

Landry, Refean and others. An econometric analyais of the 
effect of collaboration on academic research productiviry. Hr 
Eda 32(3), 1996,283-301. 

Phillips, Mahon and Stevens, Valda. Gadtering students 
feedback as an aid to staff develofmiOTt. Open LeandQg 11(3), 
1996,38-40. 

Pndhan, Nit^mnanda. Decentralised managwnent of educa¬ 
tion and 73rd constiiuhonal amendment Bjtp erto eata In Edn 
24(10A11),1996, 160^. 

Robert, M. Education procesa R-engineehng. Uani^cmeitt 
Aa3ininlaM3U12). 1996.895-7. 

CURRICULUM 

Das, Veens. Towsrds the re-structuiii^ und«)graduate 
education. J M Hr Bdn 19(Z), 1996, 2S9-74 


Nlarain, Nandita. Restructuring of undegraduate education. 
J of Hr Edn 19a), 1996,275-80. 

TEACHERS & TEACHING 

Pennell, James R and Firestone, William A. Changing class¬ 
room practices through teacher networks : Matching program 
features with teacher characteristics and circumstances. Tcadicn 
College Record 98(1), 1996,46-76. 

Vasanthi, R and Anaitdhi, E. A study of sonw factors affect- 
iitg teacher effectiveness of BEd student teachers. Progress of 
Edn 71(6), 1997,137-40. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Ramanu|am, K N. Computers application in research. Man¬ 
agement Accountant 32(1), 1997,10-2. 

Amra, M and others. Which are the best undergraduate 
medical college in India? J of Hr Edn 19(3), 1996, 333-52. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Arumugam, P and Paul, P James Daniel. Determinates of 
pnvate c<ist of PhD research : A case study. J of Hr Edn 19(3), 
1996, 365-74. 

Behrman, /ere K. Measuring the effectiveness of schooling 
policies in developing countries : Revisiting issues of methodolo¬ 
gy. Eeo of Edn Rev 15(4), 1996, 345-64. 

Myers, Richard 5 Restructurirrg to sustain excellence. New 
Directions for Hr Edn 94, 1996,69-82. 

Psacharopoulos, George Economics uf education : A re¬ 
search agenda. Eco of Edn Rev 15(4), 19%, 339-44. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

L'sha Sri, V Implementing instructionai design in B Ed 
course.) of Hr Edn 19(2), 1996, 251-8. 

LIBRARIES A BOOKS 

Rue&s, Diane E and West, Sharon M. Library and informa¬ 
tion literacy for distance, education students. J of Distaim Edn 
1W2), 1995. 73-85. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Kt>b]e. Margaret A. Integrating technologies in distance edu¬ 
cation. Open Lnuidng 11(3), 19%, 41-4. 

Litmarakis, Antonis. The establislunent of the Hellenic C^n 
University. Open Leandiig 11(3), 1996,53-8. 

Yadav, M S and Panda, S K. Distance higher education in 
India ; A historical overview. J trf Hr Edn 1996,437-60. 

COMPARATIVB EDUCATION AND AREA STUDIES 

Goedegebuure, Leo and Vught, Fnns Van. CcHitpantive 
hitter education studies: The perspective from the policy scienc¬ 
es. Hr Edn 32(4), 19%, 371-94. 

Morisset, Jacques and Revoredo, Cesar. Saving and educa¬ 
tion ; A lifeKycle model applted to a panel of 74 countri«. J of 
Ednl Plann and Adam 10(2), 1996,97-119. 
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ALAGAPPA UNIVERSITY 

KAflMKUOl 

Appicatora tor (dMasiiin to tw totowing coursM ■» IrivtMd kom cto Kfctto M pos««ning to* 
agtonst tach covm. tor to* Kadinw y*w 1 M 7 - 19 W. 



COURSES OFFERED 

1. M.A. TAMIL 


EUQMUTY 

B.AA Se. D* 9 ** «Mi TiriI inlir P«t I or HIA-UE 


2. MW.S. (MaMwofWonwn'sSkid**) 


3. M.Ed (MasWotEducatton) 

4. B.Ed. (Bachator of Ertocakon) 

Opaonal Subjacto: Tvn). En^. 11^. Btoto^cal Sci- 
ancas. Phyai^ Sciancaa, Hiatoty, Commacca) 


QtaduiA* *Hto an apaajcto tor Womant »uiSaa. Boto Man 
and Woman* am aUgM* 

BEdDav** 

Any Dafpa* 


5. M.C S (MaatorofCorponaaSaoialaryaiiip) 

6. M.Sc. MATHEMATICS 

7. M.Sc. PHYSICS 

8. M.Sc INDUSTRIAL CHEMPSTRY 

textile chemistry 

ELECTRO CHEMKTRY 

9 M.COM 

10. M B M.(Maator of Bartr Mananamant) 

11. M.Sc computer SCIENCE (EvanIngCoiaaaa) 

12. M CA. (MASTER OF COMPUTER APPLICATXTNS) 

13. M.P.Ed (MASTER OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION) 

14 M.B A(MASTEROFBUSHS%AOUNtSTRATK>N) 

15. M.I.B.A. (MaSTBI of INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
AOMMISTRaTION) 


B A. Corporal* Sacrataryahlp/B.Coni.fB.B A./B.L./ 
0.B8MMA, Ctmomion Any affwr fnAtor mWi 

Fkal Ctaaa/Any (kiadual* wtw hat paaaad to* inlannad- 
al* OKamlniBon of ICSMCAI or ICWAI. 

BSc MatoalB.Sc (S|)*dal MatoaVB Sc Appllad Sdanea 

B.Sc.Plvaic*«.Sc.($p*cfN Phyalctim Sc Appllad ScF 
anc* (MMiaan of 55% to Pan III. tot SCiST caxfitolta 
45%) 

aSc Chamlatyfi.Sc SpadaPB Sc Appiad Sclanc* auto 
any two of kitotoa. Phyaica and TaafS* aa anctoary 
niiMcIa (MtolniumolS$% to Part IN. tor SCfST canddalaa 
45%) 

8.Sc. (toamtahy aifto Matoa and Phyaica and AncBarlaaf 
B Sc SpadaPB.Sc Apptad Sclanc* (Mtoarwm of 55% to 
PmI in. tor SCST cankdal** 45%) 

B.ComJB.B AJBA. Co-oparaDona B MYB A. CmporalB 
Sacralaiyihlpa.A. Et o notnf ca wNh Accountancy aa and- 
lary. 

Any 0*)p** 

A FIrat Claa* B Sc Computot Soanca (For SOST 55%) 

A FM Ctaaa D*(p** to Ptiyatoa/ChamiaNy adh ancBaiy 
MatoamaNct or MatiafSIakalica/Computor Sdanoa/Ap- 
p«*d Sclanc* or B.eA«.CofnJB.E. (For SCfST 55%) 

Any graduM* atoo lapraaanltd tot School or Coltaga 
daast to any on* M to* gianat or tack and laid avania 

BachatoFt Daipaa to any Oitctotom 

BKhatoFa Dagra* Inany DIaelpinafACAACWAIACS 
Diplom*. 


Appicalont mi Proapaclua tot counat undti aartai No.1 to 13 can b* had on paymant of (tor SC/ST candP 

data* Ra IQOI- arMr toa producBon of Canamally CaiNioalt) by OEUANO DRAFT only Aatm to hvoia of to* REOI8TRAR, 
ALQAPPA UNIVERsnY. payalil* al KARANOJOI. 

AppIcaSon* and Pra^wolii* lor eounaa M.B.A 8 M.I.BA cat b* had on paymant of Ra.IOOA (lot SQ/sr c iti rlrl alit 
Ro. loot- alto to* produdon of CornnflNy Cartteda) by OsaaND DRAFT only (taam to tairoui M to* REQISTRAR. 
ALAOAPPA UMVERSITY. payMIaalKARAIKUDI. 
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-nvra ««ta M Er*«iM TmI ior t« courtM «MSI.No.5to1Sup*r tehacU* ghan lakw. Th« Enftane* Twt tor d *w 
«HW» iimrlil «to ) i «■ te ImM d KMdad, TIruwhMl, M«ta« t, Coimtwtor*. Ha Itotowato mmivm »w to unGa wy tod 

e«tt» flltoitotvtofeto'and •ikti etoiildiilM.«« iMi doltod to o«Mr e«nl».‘ 


COURSE 


DATC 4 THE OF ENTRANQE TEST 


I. M.8c. CenipiitorSctonM(Ev«ilngCoijrM) 14.06.97 

Z M.CA (MatoHorCampdH Apglcaltoro) 14.06.97 

5. MB-A (MHtor ot BwkWM AdmMtniaii) 15MS7 

4, M.Com. 16.ae.97 

6. M.So. Mti witol ci 16.06.97 

e. M.SC. Pliyton 17.06 97 

7. M.BJuL(MMtoralB«*Maiu«Miwnl) 17X».g7 

e. M.P.Eil(M6*torelPliyito6lEduc6lton) 16 . 06.97 

6 M So. InduatW CtwnMy 1606.97 

I0.M.I.B.A ( MM tor o1 totom d o nto ButtoM* AdiMsOalian) 19.06.97 

II. M.C.S. (MoFtorolCoiTioratoSdtotoiythto) 19.06.97 


10.00 am to 10O^m 
02.00 pm to 05.00 pm 
10.00 WI to 01.00 pro 
10.00 am to 01.00 pro 
02.00 pro to pS.OO pm 
10.00 am to 01.00 pm 
0200 pm to 05.00 pm 
lOJtoamtoOl.OOpro 
02.00 pm toOe.OO pm 
10.00 am to 01.00 pm 
02.00 pm to 05.00 pm. 


Mtor tw raaiito ara dadarad. toa toioaHna provWana can ba avatad 

1. REVALUATION 

2. RETOTALUNQ 

3 TO SEE YOUR ANSWER BOOK 

4. TO COMPARE YOUR ANSWER BOOK WITH ANOTHER CANDIDATE’S ANSWER BOOK 

ShotMad canddataa baaad on tto acadamic maria (upto 5 samaatora In lha caaa ot Samator pattom and upto Two yaara in Ow 
caaa of Non Samaator pattom) and tw parfotmanca to lha antoanca axamlnalion wa have to appear tot persond Intorviaw. doing lha 
laal afaak d Juna. They w« lia toOmdad by poat 

LAST DATE FOR ISStE 6 RECESS'FOR APPUCATIONS FOR ALL COURSES :07.061997 

Canildatoa appaaring tar toair Rial aumirudtan can Nao appty and •« inlarteil canddatoa have to produce lhair Marks 
SlnaamanH at tw Bma d aitoilaatan. 

The pravtoua year's quaaton papers of lha antanoa axammaltons can ba had Irom tw offioa of tw Ra^star. by malting a 
payiTwnl of Rs. SO/- pat Ouaston Papar by sray of Oanwnd Draft. 

The Univarsity ofisrs Ph.O. and M.Phi, Pro^ammes to ai tw above itscipiirwa. 

KARABOJOPeWOta REOISTTtAR 


GURUKULA KANGRI VISHWAVIDYALAYA 
HAROWAR • 249 404 
(Deemed University) 

ADMISSION NOTICE FOR SESSION 1997-98 

AMiBcflikoiM sra InvItMl for fldnMMian Is 

1 MASTER OF COk»>UTEH APPLICATIONS (MCA 3-YEARS P G. COURSE) 

2 MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTnATION (MBA 2-YEARS FULL TIME P.Q. COURSE) 

3. P.Q. DIPLOMA IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (2YEARS FULL TIME) 

ELtOBfUTV FOR HCA : Qtwiuato TX7C witi ataasi SO% mwks (45% tor SC/STfQ K.V. ^aduatos) havtog Ma0» as one of 

tw siAitacto at 10»2 toval 

FORMBAAPIW : Qr ia S t sts TDC witi adaasl 50% matio (45% for SC/ST/O.K.V. pr a d u a tot ) 

AQELaRT . At least 20 years cn duly 1.1997. 

NO. OF SEATS 

MCA 30 tor boys (-10 spansaracmRI) and 

15 tar gbit (t 15 aparworadiNRI) 

MBA 20 tor boys (* 10 sponaoiadlNRI) and 

20tor(p[to («10 spotworedlNRI) 

PIMR 30 for boys (-f 10 sporworediNRI) and 

20totMrto (♦ 10 sp oi w oredlNRl) 

HOW TO APPLY 

AppIcMton form and otwr datoils tar antarrce axamirwlion for each course may be obtoined from the adOess aa spedflad batow 
on cash paynwnt oC Rs. 100 (Rs. 250 tor sp otworad) or by sancing bank tfraft of Ba. 120 (ITs. 270 far sponsorad) payabla to 
RaMafrar. Thoaa appearing to Unto yaar ol guMMylng aatam may alao apply. 

FORBOVI : HCAMBA4PIMR ; Ra^afrar, Gun*ulaKangri Vshapavldyaltqra. Har(*rar-249404 

FOROmLS : HCAMBAmBR : Principal, Kanya QundrulaMatuivIdyataya. 47, Sevak Ashram Road. Oahradun 

LAST DATE FOR SUBMOTINQ APPLICATION FORM : APRS. 30,1997 

DATE OF ENTRANCE EXAM JUt«61997 

TIMINGS FOR EXAM MCA 630 ajn. to 10:30 a.m. 

MBA lt.30am.to1.S0p.m. 

PMIR 230 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

CENTRE FOR ENTRMIce EXAM : Hardarar (Boya) DaBd (Beya 6 OMa) Dahradan (QWa) 

(OMN canto nwy ba ihlltod to Hardwar 19w no. d eandWatos ramaira batow fw itoairad toval) 

Df. S^I. Slfi^i 
REQiSTRAR 
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OR YASHWANT SINGH PARMAR UNIVERSITY OF 
HORTICULTURE & FORESTRY, NAUNl (SOLAN) HP 

‘ACADEMIC BRANCH’ 

ADMISSION NOTICE 

Applications are Med on the prescribed form for admission to the foKo^hg progra m mes for the teadernic 
Session, 1997-98 from the domiciles of Himachal Pradesh only. 

I. B.5c.(HoTt.) 4 and 5 years and B.Sc. (Fly.) 4 year pfogramritas Entrance Exammatton to be 

conducted at and Palampur on 22.6.1997. The last date tor ^ appQcation form for these 

programmes vnthout fate fee ts 20.S.1997 end with laiefee is 5.6.1997. 

Note;- In B.Sc.(Hon.) and B.Sc. (Fty.) 4 year programmes. 1S% seals ^hall be tM separately throu^ the 
ICAR on the basis c4 A# India Entrance Exammatkbn. 

a) Eli^bfllty for B.Sc. (Hort.) A B.Sc.(Fty) 4 year prognrmnaa 

1(>f2/equiv3lent examination with English, Physics.Chemistry. and Bi<)h> 9 y^^^hematic 8 /^iculture oS a 
recognised BoardUnwersity with a minirrHjm of 50% aggregate iwks in the ^ove su^ects. The 
candidates appearing in 1(H-2/eguwalent examination with Above sphiects are also eUt^ble to sit in the 
Ervlrance Exarrunation. 

b) EllgIfaWty for B.Sc.fHort.) S year pro g r am me 

10+2 with English and Vocational Courses m Horticuiture/Food Preservation and Process^ from only 
H.P.Board of School Education with a rTMnffmim of 50% aggregate rnarte in the above eubfects. The 
candidates appearing in 10+2'equivalen1 examination with above si/htects are ateo efigible to sit in the 
Entrance Examination. 

II. Hasiter's Programme 

The last date for receipt of admission form for M.Sc. in respect of the foAowmg (ftttiplines without late lee ts 
28.6 1997 and with late fee is S 7.1997. The interview wil be held on tv7.1997. 

a) Cotlege of Horticulture 

Pomotogy, Postharvest Technology, Vegetable Crops, Fruil Breeding A Genetic Resources. Emomology 
& ApicuKure. Mycology & Plant Patholo^. Biotechnology artd Floricu^*^^® ^ Landscaping. 

b) College of Forestry 

Tree Irrprovement & Genetic Resources. SiNicuiure, A^yotorestry, F^^ ProArcts, So4 Science & INater 
Management. AgrtcuKure Economics. AgncuRure Statisiics and MicrrAHology. 

Note :• I) At^niesion in Agroforesiry wilt be for inservice candidates and ^ mservice candidates are not 
available the seats wW be oper>ed for fresh candidates, 
ti) 25% of the total seats in M.Sc. Programme are to be tilted up through an AH India Entrance 
Examff>ation to be conducted by the ICaR 

Ell^llty 

B Sc.(Fiyy(Hort.)/(Agr.) 4 year piogrammes/B.Sc w»h an OGPA o( S.Sff'O M (2.*y« 90) Of its ettuKratent 
under course crmlit system or 55% marks under annual systMh Irom ^ racognwed University. In addRion 
gratbates m Animal Husbandry and Economes/Econonacs and Htahe/bal<»®l*Sstjcs are also eligl>le let 
M.Sc. Agroforestry and Agncuture Economics, respectwaiy 

INFORMATION REGARDING FEUOWSHIP/STIPENtVRESERVATlOH Of SEATS. Etc. 

As per details In the umversay Prospectus. 

PROSPECTUS CUM APPLICATION FORM for admission atenawWi thd schedi^ of ^ (Jales of Entrance 
Tesl/lnlerview wH be available from fhe Reflistraf. Or. V.S. Pamtar Un^hts^y Horttaillure and Fora yy, 
Nauni (Solan)HP 173230 altar iSJ.igsT on payment of Rs. 5(V- h cash « counter ot^ Mndinp bafilt 
worth Rs. 60/- payable at Stale Bank of Patiala. Khatod (code N0.27B) m tha dA™* b *^ Comptro^ rt Bw 
Unjyersjfy. The Prospectus sha( also ba av^MsIa lor sale at the UtBitarakV Sale Carjte at Solan (new 
children park) on cash p^meitL 

Nc^1) No separate teller wB be iasued tor interview to the candidalea seeking adnussion in M.Sc. 

1 } No TAtO.A. a admiasWe. 

SCNEGi 

REGISTRAR 
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NATJONAL INSTITUTE OF FOUNDRY AND FORGE TECHNOLOGY 


HATIA: RANCHI-834 003 

(A Govt, of India Society Under Ministry of HRD) 


ADMISSION NOTIFICATION 


1. B.Tech (Manufacturing Engg.) 4 yaara Dagraa Coursa. 

2. M. Tach (jytanufacturlng Engg.) P. G. Dagraa Couraa. 

3. U.Tach (Foundry-Forga Tachnology) P.G. Dagraa Coursa. 

4. Advance Diploma In Foundry/Forga Tachnology - IB months duration. 

ELIGIBILITY 

1. B. Tech. (Mfg. Engg.) : 10+2 Stage of 10+2+3 System Or equivalent with Physics. Chemistry, 
Maths and English. 

Maximum Age Limit : 21 years as on 1.10.97 (relaxable by 5 years for SC/ST). 

2. M.Tech. (Mfg. Engg.) Bachelor's degree in Mech /Met./Manufacluring/Prodn./Electrical/ 
Aeronauticai/Chemical/Industrial Engg. with valid GATE score. 

3. M.Tech. (Foundry-Forge Tech.) : Bachelor's degree in Mech./Met./Prodn.Engg. or equivalent 
with valid GATE score, (for 2 & 3 sponsored candidates who are not qualified at the GATE may 
also be considered provided they have secured 55% marks in qualifying examination and have 2 
years relevant experience. Preference will be given lo sponsored candidates who are GATE 
qualified. However, sponsored candidates will not be eligible to receive scholarship). 

4. Advanced Diploma (Foundry/Forge Technology) : 

Passed diploma in Mel./Mech./Prodn. Engg. conducted by State Board of Technical Education 
OR B.Sc. with Physics, Chemistry & Mathematics. 


M J M I L«i k ; 




Application forms and other details may be obtained from the Chairman, Academic Affairs, 
NIFFT, RANCHI-834 003 on payment of following fee by crossed Demand Draft from any 
Nationalised Bank payable lo 'NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FOUNDRY & FORGE TECHNOLOGY' 
at Ranchi, alongwith a self addressed envelope of size 28x16 cm stamped for Rs. 6/- only, 
indicating the name of the course applying for. These may also be obtained from the Institute on 
working days between. 9 00 AM lo 5.00 PM on payment of fees by Demand Draft. The Institute 
will not be responsible for any postal delay/loss. 


1 B Tech. (Mfg. Engg.) Rs. 300/- (Rs. 120/- for SC/ST) 

2. M.Tech, (Mfg Engg.) - Rs. 150/-(Rs. 60/-for SC/ST) 

3 M. Tech. (Foundry-Forge Tech.) Rs. 150/-(Rs. 60/-for SC/ST) 

4 Advanced Diploma Course (Foundry/Forge Tech.) - Rs. 200/-(Rs. 80/-for SC/ST) 

Requests of SC/ST candidates for application form must be accompanied by caste certificate 
alongwith application fee. 


M. Tech, students (non sponsored) : Rs 2500/- per month subject to rules. 

Advanced Diploma Students : Rs. 450/- per month. 

Seats are reserved for SC/ST Candidates for all the courses as per rules. Candidates appearing at 
the qualifying examination may also apply. However, if selected they will be required to produce the 
qualilying examination result by the end of September 97. 

LAST DATES 

(a) For B Tech. & Advanced Diploma Courses ; 

Issue of Application forms . By post : 21-04-97 

From Institute Counter . By hand : 26-04-97 

Receipt of completed ajmlicatlon forms 06-05-97 

(b) For M. Tech. Courses : The last date 

for receipt of completed application forms 06-06-97 


ENTRAMCE EXAMtNATION AT MUMBAI, DELHI, MADRAS, HYDERABAD, CALCUTTA AND RANCHI 

i. Advanced Diploma (Foundry/Forge Tech.) on 07-06-97 (SATURDAY) 

ii. B. Tech. (Manufacturing Engineering) on 08-06-97 (SUNDAY) rhiz/nifft/s7 
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Atsodate 

Profeasor/ 

eqatvalmt 


(PaySctle Rs. 37(»‘12S-4950-!50*5700) 


pottt- 


1. A^rcffuimy 1 

2 . Agri Owm. 2 I* 

ASoUSd. 

3. Agril. BoUr^ 2 ] 

4. AgriL Entomology 1 1 

5. Plant Pitfwlogy 1 

6. Ani. Sci. A 2 

Dairy Sd. 

7. AgfiL Economka 1 

8. Hoiticultttre 1 

9. Agril. Externum t 

10. Agril. Ei^neehng. 2 

AHlbtuit (Pay Scale: Rj. 2200-7S'2fiOO'10(M<X)0) 

ProfcwoT 

^Etjoh^cBt 

Po«ta. 


1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 


l(A/») 


(A/B) 


11. 

Agronomy 

2 

• 

1* 

1 

• 

12 

Agril Owmiatry A 

SoQSd. 

2 

1 

r 

- 

13. 

BiodicBiiatTy 

1 

1 


* 

14. 

AgriX Botauay 

3 

1 

r 

1 


15. 

Agi^ EnicBmkigy 

1 

1* 

1 


- 

16. 

Pbottfodiolosr 

2 

1- 

1* 

■ 

17. 

AaLBd. ADaiiy 
Sei6ii^ 

2 

r 

1 
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u. 

Agril. Economioi 

] 

. 

1 

. 


19. 

Horticulture 

2 

1 

1 

- 


20. 

Agril. Extension 

1 

1 

- 

- 


21. 

A^l. Engineering 

3 

1 

1 

1 <A/B) 


22. 

Vety. Science 

2 

1 

1 

- 


23. 

Vety. Phy. & Bio¬ 
chemistry 

1 

t 

- 

- 


24. 

Fhysicsl Trftinlng 

2 


1 

1 (A/B) 



Instructor (Pay Scale - 

H».22SHy7S-2»00'l(Hh*000) 





25. 

Assistant 
Registrar/Ass tt. 
Comptroller. 

(Pay scale- 

2 

1 

]• 




Rs.2200-75'2800-EB'10(}-3700) 






Senior Reseerdi 

(Pay scale;- Rs.164(>-60'260(>'EB-7S-2900/-) 





Assistant in 






26 

Agronomy 

4 

2 

2 

- 


27, 

Agni. Botany 

6 

3 

3 

• 


28 

Agril. Enhnnoiogy 

4 

2 

1 

1 (A/B> 


29 

Plant Pathology 

4 

2 

2 

' 


30 

Horticulture 

3 

1 

1 

1 (A/B) 


31. 

Animal Science 

A Dairy Science 

2 

1 

1 



32 

AgrlL Engineering 

1 

1 




33, 

FckkI Science A 
Technology 

1 

1 


■ 


34 

Agril Economics 

2 

1 

1 

• 


35 

Veterinary Otficer 

1 

I 


- 



(Pay scale . Ri 21K)0-60-2300-FB-75-3200-100-35(>0) 





junior Rescsrdi 

(Payscalc ;Rs 1400-40-WW)-50-2300-EB-60-2600) 




Assistant in 






36 

Agronomy 

4 

- 

4 



37. 

Agril Bouny 

3 

- 

3 



30 

Agril Chemistry 

A Soil Science 

I 


1 



39. 

Horticulture 

2 

- 

2 



40 

Agril. Extension 

1 

- 

1 



41 

Statistics 

1 


1 



42 

omce 

Sn|wrintcndait 

1 

. 

1 




(Pay scale; Rs. 2000-40-2300-EB-75-3200-]00-3500) 




43. 

Stctt^rephcr 

(Lower Grade) 

1 


1 

* 



(Pay scale ; Rs. 1640^2600-EB-7S'2900) 





44. 

I^ircsian/ 

Supenrisor 

1 

1 

■ 




(Pay scale :- Rs. 140(MO'1800-EB-50-2300) 





45. 

Audio Visual 
operator 

2 

1 

1 




(Pay scale ;-R5. 1200'30-1440-EB-30-1800) 





46. 

Artist-Cum- 

niotogrephier 

1 

1 





CPayscaloRs. I400-40-1SOO-EB-50-2300) 





47. 

Maistry (Civil) 

3 

1 

1 

1 (A/B) 



(Pay scale:- Rs. 950-20-1150-EB-2S‘I400) 
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GBNBBALKKTS 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of post 

Totel 

No. of 

poets 

SC 

ST 

Rmervation 
trr/NT c»c 

(KtJCJX 

SBC 

Op« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


AnocUte Pro<«wi>r 

(Pay icalr. Rs. 3700-125-1950-15(^700) 





4 tquhraldit poM 








48. 

Agronomy 

4 

- 

1 

KA) 


- 

aip) 






<p) 




49. 

AfiriL CSkeoniatiy 4 

3 

Kp) 

- 

• 


- 

2 


SoilSd^kce. 








50. 

AgrU. Botany 

5 

Kp) 

1 

KA) 


- 

aop) 

51 

AgriL Entesnoiogy 

1 

- 

• 

• 


- 

1 

5Z 

Plant Pntholi^ 

2 

Kip) 

- 

- 


- 

)(p) 

53. 

Animal Sdence 4 

3 

1 

- 

- 


- 

2(lp) 


Dairy Scwncc 








54. 

AgrU. Econooucs 

2 

1 

• 

- 


- 

1 

55. 

Hortkohure 

2 

1 

- 

- 



1 

54. 

AgriL Extenakiii 

1 

Kp) 

- 

- 


• 

- 

57. 

Aghl. Ei^mening 

2 

1 

- 

- 


- 

1 

58. 

Vety.Phy. 4 Bio- 

1 

- 

- 

• 


- 

1 


OwBUStry 








59. 

Fityeica 

1 

- 

- 

♦ 

- 

- 

1 


.Aaairtanf Pt ofeaaor 

<P«y»c«J*! 

Rs. 2200<75-2800-100-4000) 





4 aqufvaitnt poate. 








M. 

Agronomy 

6 

2<tp> 

- 

KA) 



3Up) 

61. 

AgriL Botany 

a 

Kp> 

- 




Kp) 

62. 

Agril Entomology 

3 


1 




2(lp) 

63. 

Rant Pattioiogy 

\ 


• 




Kp) 

64. 

Animal Scienct 4 

t 


♦ 




Kp) 


DairyScknce 








65. 

AgnL ExImsuMi 

1 

• 

* 




Kp) 

66. 

Agril. EngineanAg 

3 

1 

- 




2(lp) 

67. 

Vaty. Anatomy 

1 


- 




1 

68. 

Vcty. Ani Production 

1 

• 

• 




t 

69. 

Very. MkroMotogy 

1 

- 

• 




1 

70. 

Call^ Ubrarlaa 

1 

- 

- 




1 


(Pay acak:-Ra. 220O-7S-28OO-IOCMOOO) 







71. 

AarirtatH Bogjatrar/ 

1 

- 

' 


- 

' 

1 


AMiMsal Cea^crdUcr. 

(Pay acalr-fb. IZOO-TS-ZdOO-EV-lOO-^T^OO) 

ScBlor KoMTcfa (Pay icalc > Ri. 1M0-60>260(VEB-7S'2900) 


72. Ayo a opiy 3 Kp> l(p) 

73. Horticulture 2 Up) 


Kp) 

t(p) 


74. 

JUBlw Baaaarch AaaktastlPay scak>Rs. 1400-40-1600-50-2300-EB-60-2600> 
Agronomy 7 11-2 

75. 

AgtiL Botany 

7 

I 

2 


74 

AgriL Chemistry 

5 

1 

1 

KA) 

77 . 

4SoU Sdence 

AgriL Entomology 

1 

- 

1 


7B. 

Plant PaBudogy 

2 

1 

1 

• 

79. 

Hofttcahuia 

2 

I 

1 

- 

00. 

A^fl. Eatenaioe 

3 


1 

2 

Bl. 

VemtaarySdaa^ 

1 

. 


(l-A, 

l-B) 


2 

1 

2 


1 


40 
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82. 63 7 6 9 10 2 

AiStoteiU 

(P*y scaWt' Rfi.l200'30-t440-EB-30'1800) 2-C, 2-D) 

63. Ol^ Sup^ 3 1 . - . . 

(Pfty scak iU. 2tM0^2300'EB'7S-3200'100-3500) 

84. AMlttaat 6 1 1 1(A) 

SupciliilrntUnt 

(Pay«cak> Rs. 1640^2600-EB-75'2900) 

85 Juaior B^biacr 1 ..... 

(Ma^nkal) 

(Pay icak:- R*- 140(MO-180(VE^60-2300 (Diploma Holder) 
r- Ra. 2000-6(V2300-E8'75^200 Holder) 

86. Porann/Sitpanrkor 1 ..... 

(Pay acak > Ra. 140(MO>1600-EB-50'2300) 

87 . ArtltKasi' 2 j . - . - 

Photo^l^n 

(Payac«k>Ra. I4ti0^1800-EB-50-2300) 

Mote: (A) :• The poata marked aa '** are for exchange of p<iini from SC to ST and vice-veiaa only. 


(B) :• (p) ■ Probable. 


DETAILS OF POST/S ADVERTISED 


29 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 


POSTS ATSR. NO. 1 TO 10 4 a TO 59; 
Aaao.Pro<./e<|iLival*nt poata 

QUALIFICATIONS:' Ph D- in reapective 
aubjeci mth five years experience m 
teaching, research or eKteiuiun edU' 
lafum which two years should be 
in the cadre o( Aaaiatant Professor or 
lb equivalent 

08 

Master's degree in respective subject 
with seven yean* experience in teach¬ 
ing. research extension education 
of which three years Uunild be in the 
cadre of Assistant Professor or its 
equivalent. 

POSTS AT SR.NO.n TO 23 4 60 to 69> 
AaatL Prof./tquivalcnt poata 

QUALIFICATIONS - Ph D. degree in re¬ 
spective subjects or Master's degree 
m the respective subject with two 
yean experience in teaching, re&eardt 
or extension educatiort 

POSTS AT SR.N0.24> Phyaical Train- 

ing InatrttctOT 

QUALIFICATIONS:- Must poMeas the 
minimum qualification of a postgrad¬ 
uate Diploma or certificate or a de¬ 
gree in Physical Education. 

POSTS AT SE.NO.70:- CoUega L&rar- 
iaa 

QUALIFICATIONS:- Pint or aecond class 

B.A./B-Sc./B.Com. degree plus a Htsi 


class or second class M.Lib.Sd. De- 
gree 

OR 

First or second class M-A./M.5c-/ 
M-Com. degree and first class or sec¬ 
ond class B.Lib.So. or a diploma in 
Libra rv Science. 

PQSTSATSR.no. 25 A 71 Aaatt. Regia- 
crar/AMtt.Comptroller 

QUAUFICATIONS:- 

(i) Bachelor's degree in any Faculty of 
Statutory Universities- Preference 
may be given to candidates having 
llnd Qass. 

(ii) have worked in a responsible admin¬ 
istrative/financial position executive 
capacity in local body or in an Indus- 
trial or a commercial undertaking/ 
Govt. and/UniversityASemi Covt. 
organisation for at least 3 years, not 
below (he post in the scale of Rs. 
2000-3500. 

Preference will be given to candidate 
whti is well conversant wiUi Govt./ 
University Services Rules, estabJish- 
menl matters, budgeting, accounting, 
office procedure, etc. 

POSTS ATSR.no. 26TO34 * 72TO73:- 

QUAUFICATIONS Master’s degree in 
tile respective subject. 

OK 

Badielor's degree in 1st Qass witii 


Distinction. At least llnd Class Bach¬ 
elor’s degree with three years experi¬ 
ence as Junior Research Assistant or 
its equivalent 

POST AT SR. NO- 35 - VetBrinary Offi¬ 
cer 

QUALinCATIONS:- M.V.Sc., OK B.V.Sc. 
First Class with Distinction OR 
B.V.Sc., llnd Class, with three years 
experience. 

POSTS AT SR. NO. 36 TO 41* 74 TO 
81:- Junior Research Asaiatant 

QUALIFICATIONS :- Bachelor's degree 
in the respective faculty. 

POSTS AT SR. NO. 42 * 83 OCBce 
Superintendent 

QUAUnCATlONS- 

1. A Bachelor’s Degree of ary statutory 
University. Preference will be given 
to the candidates having degree in 
llnd Class; 

2. Five Years experience in the office 
under tiie Stale GovL/SemiGovt Or¬ 
ganization/Educational Institution/ 
Corporition/Cooperative organiza- 
ticm of which at least three years ex- 
perioice should be not below the rank 
of Assistant Superiotendent/five 
years experience of Senior Clerk. 

POST AT SR. NO. 43 - Stenograf^ 
(Lower Grade) 

QUAUFICAT10NS:- 

1. Secondary School Certificate or its 
Equivalent Examination. 
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2. Pos&es« Government Commercial 
Certifi^ie for • speed of 100 w.p 
in Ef^tish end Menthi ^ordiazKt, 
end 40 w.p.m. in English and Sq 
w.p.m. in Mandxi Typing. 

POSTS ATSR. NO. 82;- AgrU. Assistniu 

QUAUFTCIAIONS ;• Bachelor's degree in 
Agriculture or Horticulture OR Fon 
estry OR Two years certiHcate coune 
in Agriculture recognised by Agril. 
University. 

iatendcnt 

QUAUFICATTONS 

1. A Bachelor's degree of any statutory 
University. Preference will be given 
to the candidates having Iliui Qass, 

2. Three years experience in the office 
understate Covt. / a large educatioTV- 
al institufee/reputed Semi- Covt Or- 
ganiaatiun/Public (Ltd). Compa. 
nies/Co-uperative Organization/ 
Corporation. 

POST AT SR. NO. 44 A B6 > Foreman 
Supervisor 

QUAUHCATIONS;- B Tech. 

(Agril Efigg.) 

OR 

Diploma in Mech.Engg./Electrical 
Engineerif^ with two years experi¬ 
ence. 

POST AT SR. NO. 45Audio Vlaual 
Operutor 

QUAUnCATTONS;- 

1 . Who have passed SS.C or its equiva- 
lent Examination with English aim 
iuve pasied wireman Examinational 
least HI llnd Oass A 

1 u'holuremmnmnrojvanexpt- 
rience cd handling and operating pro¬ 
jector and public addressii^ eqaif^ 
ment However^ preference will 
given to t}u»e who have diploma of 
handling and operating S.S.V. hhn 
aad ahde projector. 

POST AT % NO. 46 It 87 > ArtlM-ctim- 
AofcegtiqilMr 

^ALmCATK»fS:- 

l. KpkBwa in Co mm etdal After Draw- 
isg and Fainting in Art of a 
recognised faiatitttkkm. 


2. Must possess a certificate in Ad¬ 
vanced Rtotography tecbniqtte/art 
work. 

POST AT SR. NO. 47.-- Malatry (CMl) 

QUAUHCATIONS;- ITX ctttiflat* In 
concerned trade from Covenahenr 
recognised Zoetitufee. 

POST AT SR. NO. 85:- Junior Rngfunr 
(Mechanical) 

QUAUFICATIONS:- 

<A) Degree in following sut^ls from 
Covt. recognised Institute/Univeni- 

»y- 

1. B.£. (Automobile) 

2. B.E. ({ndustrial) 

3. B.E. (Production) 

(B) Diploma in following subfect from 
Maharashtra Technical Board of Ex¬ 
amination m Mechanical 

OR 

1 Automobile Engineering. 

2- PrtKluctjon Engineering 

3. ProductM»n Technology. 

AGEUMH 

As limit as tm 17-4-1^7 for the posts 
at Sr. No. 1 to tO and 4B to (AsMKiate 
Professor and its equivalent posts) not 
above 40 years, for dw posts atSr.No. 46, 
the age limit is3S yean and maximum age 
limit is not applicable who are already in 
Govt, service. 

AND 

for remaining posts not below 18 
years and above 30 years. 

The maximum age limit is relaxable 
by five years in re s pect of the persons be- 
longii^ to reserved categories. 

The foaxVmvitn age lirnU is not appli¬ 
cable to the persoTU already on the regular 
establishment of tfiU L^versit)'. 

Hiyalcall/ Haiidica|^cd PanoBi: 

TTie upper age limit prescribed for 
recruitment is relaxabie uplo 4$ years in 
caae at Physically Handicapped ptreofu, 
if dwy are. odietwiac suitable a^ have 
n e c es s ary capacity to perform the duties of 
^pcats. 

ruednmPl^rtur; 

The maximmsi age Ifaidt is reianMe 
^ five yean for Prendom PigNefs aad 
d^wtinee.agdddarelaxatioiitoapptt- 


cable fo the persona beloogh^ to die ce- 
aerved categotiM in addition to die Mud- 
mum age limit preactibad for' die re served 
at^(»itt. 

Ex-Sendee Men; 

The age limit for die Ex-s^vice men, 
who have put in not less dian six rnondia 
continuous service in the Anped Fences 
ere allowed to deduct from dieir age die 
length of coRlinuoua service in die Armed 
Forces plus diree yean. In case of dkabled 
Ex-service mer^ the age limit is relaxed 
vptp ^ years for Cfasa iO Posbt 

The Ex-aervice men should submit 
dieir applkadoAS dirough the respective 
District $ainik Board. 

The reservation/preference as pre¬ 
scribed by die Covenurwnt will be given 
to the University Project Affected Persons/ 
Ex-Service nwn/Physirally Handicapped 
Persons/Earthquake affected persons/ 
Freedom Fighters and Apprentice Candi¬ 
dates from the unreserved posts in Class 
in cadres 

The reservation of 30% for female 
candidate will be considered in respective 
categories. 

HOWTO APPLY 

Prescribed application forms are 
available with the Registrar, Mahamia 
Phule Krishi Vidyapeeth, Rahun. Dutt, 
Ahmednagar (PIN-413 7221 for sate on 
working days from 10.00 hrs to 16.00 hrs, 
on sending a self addressed envelope (11" 
x 5") with postage stamp/s of Rs. 2/- and 
crossed Indian Postal Order/s of the value 
of Ra.150/- payable to the Comptroller. 
Mahatma Phule Krtshi Vidyapeeth, 
Rahuri, Dist. Ahmednagar Money order/ 
Cash/Cheque/Demand Draft will not be 
accepted. AppU^tion form duly filled in, 
in ail respects, should teach this office on 
or before Persons appfyi'ng 

trom outside India, may apply on plain 
paper, giving full details regarding their 

•gc. quiIiYinttoiu, expenencf «c., 

ment of application fees will not be neces¬ 
sary in their resea. However, if such candi- 
dates are selected, diey wUl have to com- 
phde all die formalitica. 

OTHER DETAOS 

I. Pertona bebrnghtg to die reserved 
retc^nrica shoiUd Mod croreed In- 
dim PWlal Order of die value 
Ra. TSAooiy. Tlkcyehottld pfodttor 
certified tiue copy of the Oste* 
Ceitificete iasoedliy the conpetent 
govesnmmt autiinlfy. 
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2. C m didateg beloi^ing to the WT(0, 
NT(D) and cdier Backward Qass 
catojories^ who desire to be exclud¬ 
ed from the XREAMY LAYER" 
shouki produce the relevam certifi* 
cate in pmcrftted fonn iasued by 
the Competent Government Au¬ 
thority as per dw Government Rea- 
olution in Social Wel^ie, Cultural 
Affairs and Spoits Department 
No.CBC-TO94/Pra-Kra-06/ 
Mavaka-5, dated 16.6.94. 

3. The posts eannarked for the re¬ 
served categories arc only for those 
categories specified by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mehamshtra, from time to 
time. 

4. There is a possibility of increase/ 
decrease in the number of posts ad¬ 
vertised. Similarly the posts adver¬ 
tised for the reserved categories can 
be increased or decreased if dte ros¬ 
ter points sre dianged- 

5. Selected candidates can be poated/ 
transferred at any of dte campuses 
ur^er the jurisdiction of this Uni- 
veni^. So AUn the .rules framed in 
this r^rd from time to time will be 
bmding on thffl^. 

6. Nomenclature of post can be 
changed aa and when need arises. 

7. Persons woHurtg in other thMi this 
Vniveniiy should produce '*Nc 
Ob je ctioB Ccftificatc" from dteir 
present employer at the time of in¬ 
terview, even diough dwir applica¬ 
tion ia received through proper 
channel. 

8. Persons who are already in die ser¬ 
vice of State Government/Semi 
Covernmeni etc., must apply 
though proper channel. They 
should send an advance copy of the 
application directly to this Univer¬ 
sity on or before 17.4.1997. The 
application sent dirough proper 
diannel must reach this office on or 
before 2-5-1997. The application 
received directly and beyond clos¬ 
ing date will not be entertained. 

9. The applicant should saHafy all the 
requi r emen ts i.e. educational quali- 
hcatimu, age, experience efo, os or 
before 17-4-1997. 

10. The University reeervea bs ri^ lo 
fflt or not to fill any of the vacanda 
advetda^. So also the Unfver^ 
raerva its ri^t lo give or net lo 


give aa appointawnt to the candi¬ 
date recoatmended by dte Selection 
Committee. It will depend upon die 
situation prevailing at the time of 
appointment 

11. Incomplete applications and appli¬ 
cations received afier closing date 
will not be entertained. So also cor- - 
re^ondence in this r^ard will not 
be made. Any application as enclo¬ 
sure of Certificate/Document to the 
original application received by 
the Registrar, Mahatma Phule 
Kriahi Vidyapeedi, Rahuri, will not 
be entertained on any ground. 

12. The posts sanctioned in die Indian 
Council of Agril. R^arch and oth¬ 
er Sdiemes are temporary but like¬ 
ly to be ctmtimied. The persons ap¬ 
pointed on such posts will be con¬ 
tinued in the service till the post is 
continued by the l.C.A.R./Govem- 
ment fimditig agency. In case the 
post is diaomttnued the University 
reserves the ri^t to terminate ser¬ 
vices of die concerned staff. 


of the Sr.No., the Post and Catego¬ 
ry 

21. Candidate applying for the post of 
Senior Research Assistant/Junior 
Researdi Assistant should indicate 
name of the discipline to which he/ 
she desires to apply. Separate ap¬ 
plication should be submitted for 
each discipline failing whidi die ap¬ 
plication will be rejected. A candi¬ 
date/s selected as a Junior Research 
Assistant in a particulair disdpline 
will not be allowed to change disd- 
pUne on the grounds that he/she 
has acquired postgraduation in oth¬ 
er discipline. 

22. Canvassing in any form will com¬ 
pletely disqualify a candidature for 
employment. 

23. Applicants who have applied in die 
past for diese posts should apply 
afresh as per this adveitisement. 

D.K. Jagdale 
REGISTRAR 


made for each post 

14. The candidate has tp appear for In¬ 
terview, if cmlied, at his own cost 
widiout travelling allowance and 
DA. 

15. Meiv eli gibility of a Candidate will 
not vest any ri^t in person for call¬ 
ing for Interview. The University 
reserves the ri^t to call or not to 
caU for Interview. 

16 The Univereity will not be responsi¬ 
ble for postal delay. 

17. Candidate should enclose true cop- 
m/ xerox copies of the relevant cer¬ 
tificates duly att^ted, foiling which 
m«iT application will b« Te)ected. 
Original documents should not be 

enclosed with the application. 

18. Documentary evidence for age, 
caste (for reserved eatery) eduem- 
ticmal quatification, experience etc., 
indkated in die application ^ould 
invariably be produced, failing 
whidi the appticafion will be reject¬ 
ed. 

19. if Mceasaiy, there will be a written 
test of die candidates applying for 
the Claas m ports. 

20. Applicatiom for die prescribed 
fbnm should have a clear mention 


SHAHEED BHAGAT SINGH 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
t TECHNOLOGY 
P.BOX NO. 20, mJCA ROAD, 
FEROZEPUR -152001 
(EatabUahed by die Pun)ab Govt) 

Advertiaeineot No. 6 (1997) 

Applications are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts for Shaheed Bhagat Sin^ 
^ZoUege of Engineering ft Tedinology, 
^erozepur. The college is registered as a 
Society under the Societies Registration 
Act, 1860. The college is fully funded by 
4w Punjab Government. The posts carry 
b.A. and other allowances as admissible 
Under fixe college Bye-Laws. Applicafion 
^uJd be submitted on prescribed form 
()bmiMbJe from the office of the JYindpai. 

Write clearly on the top, of die envelope 
ihe name of fixe post and department for 
Which you ate an applicant. The complet¬ 
ed application form acconvpained by all 
relevant documents diould reach file of¬ 
fice of the PiiAcipal i^to April 11,1997. 
1. PROFESSOR (OBh Gciiml-04, SC/ 


ST-03 A Ex-aervicmnaii-Ot): 

Pay Scale: Rs. 4500-7300. 

a. Production Engg. 01 

b. indliutrial Engg. 01 

c. Computer Science and Engg. 01 

d. Chemical Engg. 01 
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e. 

*MatemU Engg. 

01 

f. 

A|^lied Fhysks 

01 

8 

i^iied ClwBiistry 

01 

h. 

A^hed MadKanades 

01 


BitffiHtl Qaaltfteattw: Ri.D. with 
fixst clAtt badi«)or*s or nuater's dcigm in 
ei^./iechiiok^ OR Ph.D. d^Ttc widt 
first d^ss bftdwior's or nuster’s degree in 
appropriate brandt for tcadung posts in 
HuDu^ties end Scmices. 

Expoience: Ten yeen distinguished 
experience in teaching/industry/r esea rc h 
outof w^ich five years mnstbe at die level 
oi Assistant Professor or equivalent. Can¬ 
didates from Industry/profes^n with 
professional work of high standard 
recognised at national/intcmational level 
equivalent to Doctorate would also be eli¬ 
gible. 

2. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR : (1«) 
(General - M, SC/STOd, Ex-service- 
maii-03 A BC-01)r Pay Scale .< 

Ri. 3700^5700. 

Essentia] QaaUficatkms : Ph.D. in 
appropriate branch widi first class mas¬ 
ter's degree in case of teaching poets in 
sciences OR first class in master's degree in 
appropriate branch of engg./technology. 


Exparittcc : Five years experience 
in teaching/industry/research at the ap- 
pTr^prriate level. 


a. 

Medunical Engg. 

02 

b. 

Production En^. 

02 

e. 

hidustriai Engg. 

02 

d. 

Computer Sdenev k Engg. 

02 

e. 

Chemical Engg. 

02 

f 

'Materials Engg. 

02 

8- 

Applied Physics 

01 

h. 

Applied Chemistry 

01 

i. 

Applied Mathenwtics 

02 


3. iECTURER : (12> (GcDcral -01, SC/ 
$T-03> Ex-anviceataoKM, k BC-073 


Pay Scale Rs. 220(M0O0. 

a. Mechamcal Engg 03 

b. Production Ei^. 02 

c. faidustrial Engg. 01 

d. Computer Science & Eogg- 03 

e. Chemical T.ngg. 01 

i. *Matehal Engg. 02 


Ettcstial Qualifications: Pint class 
badvekir’sdegree in appropriate branch of 
engg. / tedwolo^ ■ 

*Candidate holding requisite quaUfi- 
cation in dte spedaliastion of Materiab 
€s^,/MetMUutgy/Fo)ymer Sdence/Ce- 
ranks are eligMe fo apply for>aR die cate- 
genitt of po«t m bbiteri^ CaS* 

4. SYSTEM ANALYST :(Ccaeral> 01): 

Pay SeaM: Rs. 3700-S700. 
teenttal Qaaltficatiwa; Hrst class 


tat aM«ter*a dagiea in coaqmtcr sctenca 
et^/compum ei^ and havkig undi^ 
gme a ttainfog coum/dipksats M Sytt«i^ 
Analya^ 

Ei^arlnet; Rve yearai^cafencel^ 
teadilag/industry/r asa ar ch at the apprt^ 
prlatekvd. 

Goml raqtdraBMftt for aU lhapoata: 

a) ^>plyonsepaiat»app)icadoafomfq|. 

e^ post blether complete dock, 

menta. 

b) Preaafoed application form is obtain. 
Mde fiom the office of the Principal by 
•ending crossed D.D. of Rs. 30/. 
fevouriiig Prindpal. SBSCET, and pay. 
^Ic at Feroxepur. For SC/ST/Ex-seK 
vicemsn cat egor i es • D.D. of Ra. 15/-b 
required. Request (or application fon^ 
must be accumpanied D.D- of th^ 
required amenmt and a stamped (with 
Rs. 2/- postal stamps) self addiesae^ 


anvalope of tise 23 x10<bi. Write dam- 
br the MBia erf the post for tdddi you 
are sp ipplicent (Ml (he np of the said 
oivalope. 

c) fat cast eutlelrie candidate belof^^b^ 
to re e a r i» ed c a tegortea are notavallabk 
dte poets wiU be filled wifit sultaMe 
cantfidaCe from die.apen category. 

d) Ca n didye tae hi goemment/seoil-gov- 
ei BB v e n t emvice should a^ly duou^ 
^Dper chesutel. An edvaaee copy of 
prescribed from alongwlth attested 
copim of ceriffieacm/sufpofting docu¬ 
ments. ‘No ^tjectlon Certificate* 
should be produced at the daw of Inter¬ 
view. Mf attestadon docuamit is 
not accept^Ie. 

e) Numter erf poets can be varied at the 
daw of interview. 

RCUM 

PRINCIPAL 



VAiKUNTH MEHTa NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF cooperative management 


admission notice I 

fiiyST WffUSfXSSS f 

ADMINISTRATION (COOPERATION) 1997-«9 
(lleeosniead br M fodti Council 

VMANICOM of NCCT - NCUI. an Coopeiatho Management tnetttute 
aided by the (kwenunent of Indg^ jp irrpafi tmMng and aducafion and 
istdertaka research and coiwtrft akcy m the Md of CcMjpefBtNe Business 
Itarwgorrwnt. ewites appicebexw ^ preaertwd profexma lor admietion 
i nywo Waf FtilTime B wMatdw l '^Mt-Ckaduato Dipioms ei Businaes 

AAnausbatton (Coop.) commenetkg from I4lh July 1997. The Pro^ectusA 
appBcabon torm y to ob tained sendfog a D.D. ter Rs. 2iy- m tavour of 

the Obe^or.VAMMCOM, Pune Or tjy pawing caah of Rs. 20 Ck-tithe office. 

aJGffiOJTY: 

I) GmAiate / Post (smduate In ar|y (gac l pine bom a recognaed Unh«rsily 

from indi e/Abro ad efi»>atiea8^ 50^ ff^ailts (45% tor SC/ST), 
if) Sudents appatnrtg in fioririaxiiirig^jM^aaarniriabons can aleo apply 

HI) No Entianoe lest lor forevi anj| ^R) amdents. 

UNIQUENESS: 

i) An MBA Course which ofler^ a proya mm e nu x Krfted to meet the 
maoagemenl needs ot Coo^efaikM. Corporate end Pubtto Sector 
e nteqyiee saBw. ^^BAP1ue proyeffsTwtwW(hinclude>eub^ 
Enireprerwurehip ManagenM AoMnwinem Mansoement, Ifdamafionat 
Trade. Computer Appicatians ^nd MIS. 

H) Exposure to current global aconomic issues, advanced taaching 
tecfm^OT 14. case stucies, ftmf*, manegement gnnes wto sWN 
deiMtaprnarrf fhrnj^ on-fhe^ob^aui,,,^ gaMng A foal pfsoarnem serriM 
W) Hk)hfy qualified end totpedehced core and Aeeodete tocirfty from 
Mtoiagemanl achoola. 

tv) Tlw cotnae to accre^ to ito irattuto M Charived Fbitotoial Anefyst of 
ir^ (K^n. tor to CfiMeA 
V) Last year piaoameirfMcpdysuCpaaMii. 

SCHOl^iSHIPS : S^toforshtos aya*eh*t for mertoMtoua and daaerving 
evtofoates irabtoted by Preeidint iq(x)|. 

LAST DATE FOB AmJCATION. ifffggn Siud§nfs • By Poe* -12^7, 

Byhafto-26/ 5/97^Fb rw^andWy/audenf9-t0fW 

aO^CTION CRnTRKW : Wrtton Tail on GMAT ptflwn. 6J3t A Vtoa on 
28«97 4 *9««7M ftm. Examhdtion coutt etoo IwctinductodM 
centres toe DeW, Bar^More and talcum depending on the lesponae. 

_ B.aSHAMIA. Director 
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AVINASHIUNGAM 
INSTITUTE FOR HOME 
SCIENCE AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
(DSSMBD UNIVEBSITY) 
CXMMBATORB^l Ma 

MOnnCATION 

Wuilcd QtwUficd Yfoman foj the 
foUowl^ post*: 

1. Profetton Business Adnmistn' 
tion (1) 

Ctmputer Science (2) and 
Special Education (1) 

(SC-1, BC-2,OC-l) 

2. KMdera ; Busine» Adminis^tion 
(l)and 

Computer Science (2) 

(MBC-1; OC-2) 

Tht mtaimuai qualiflcatloaa pre¬ 
scribed (or the posts are as under: 

1 Profmaora (a) Master's Degree in 
the relevant subject with not less than 55% 
marks nr ecpjjvalent Grade; (b) F^D. De¬ 
gree in the aubject or related lul^ect; (c) 
published work of high qualitjr; (d) Erv- 
gaged in research with 10 yean enperience 
in postgraduate Teaching and/or Reaeardh 
at the University/Mational Level Institu¬ 
tions, including experience of guiding re¬ 
search at Doctoral level. 

2. Reader! : As in S.No. 1 ertd a. b 
and eight yean experience of teaching 
and/or rescardv of iWtich a maximum 
three years could be, work for research de¬ 
gree). 

Note : Salary - pay as per UGC scales 
end aUowences at Tamilnadu Covenunent 
rales. Candidates with M.E./M.Tech. in 
Computer Engineering, Electrical and 
Electronic and Communication Er^neer- 
ing with the qiulifica dons aa in SLNo-1 (b). 
(c) and <d) can also apply for the post of 
Professor or Reader in Computer Sdeivce. 
Retired penoas end Men also can apply 
for the posts in Computer Science and 
Business Administration. 

A^lication forma ttn b« had from 
die R^latrar tm payBMnt of Rs. 20/- by 
caahOTby post on payment of Ra. 20/-by 
Donandl^alt drawn in favour of die Reg- 
iatrar, AvinaahiUngam Deemed Ifoiveni- 


ty on Indian Bank, pajrable at Coimbatore- 
641043 togedierwithaself-addressed and 
stamped envelope for Rs. 3/-. The filled in 
application form widi necessary enclo¬ 
sures must reach the Registrar within 
three weela from the date of publication 
of this notification. 

Those who are in service should route 
their application throu^ proper channel 

Date; 6-3-97 REGISTRAR 


Devi Shreevani EducaHon Society's 
MAHADEVRAO SALGAOCAR 
COLLEGE OF LAW 
MKAMAR, P O. CARANilALEM, 
PANAJI, GOA, 403 001. 

REQUIRES 

1. Full-time lecturers in law 2 posts 
(One reserved for Schedule castes and 


National Museum Institute of History of Art, 
Conservation and Museology 
Janpath, New Delhi-110011 

Applications are invited for Mtfig up (he fHlowing posts in ttie Institute. 

1 . Pr g fo e i of (HlcRKy Ot Af^ — leave vacancy (scale Rs. 4500-7300) initlafly for one 
year 

EeeairtW Quofifteatfone : An aminent stmolar with pubHshad work of high quality, 
actively engaged in research with 10 years axpeilance in post ^aduate teaching 
and/or research at University/National level Institutions including experience of 
guiding research at doctoral level in History of Art 
OR 

An outstanding scholar with established reputation who has made significant 
contritxjtion to knowledge in History of Art 

Age LlmM - 55 years or befow (retaxable by the competent authority as per rules) tor 
dkect recruilment only. 

Method of Remdhnent 

By cfcrect recruilment faing which transfer on deputation or short term contract of 
persons from Univefstties/Coleg os Central/Stato Museums or any sirrular Institu¬ 
tions 

2. CenAdentlM AoletantOne. (scale Rs 2000-3500) 


Educational and other 
qualiAcations for tfrect 
recruiknent 


Method of recruitment 


Age limit 


EssentW 

(a) 6. A. degree or equivalent from a 
recognised University. 

(b) 7 years experience of working with 
Head of Department of major 
government institutions, reqi^ng 
handing of confidential do^OTients. 
By promotion from the employees 
of institute filing which by tianstor 
on deputation fa^ig whidi by drect 
recruitment 

^) At least 3 years regular service in 
the scale of Rs. f640-290(V- or 

2) 7 years regular swvice in the scale 
of Rs. 1400-2600A. 

30 years (retateUe upto 5 years for 
SC^ & 3 years for OBC) ^ cfrect 
recr\jitment only. 


The appica^ on plain paper giving fid deteis of name, dMa of birth, maflfr^ 
address, whetiw belonging to SC/ST/OBC. Education^ OuaMfre^ons & E}q}erience in 
detais aktngwfrh prod of piAiishedfresearch work (for post at SI. No.l) and applicc^on 
fee of Rs. Sty- Incase of post at Sr. 1 A Rs. 20/- Incase of post at SI. No. 2 in form of 
damand daft payable to fMlHACM at any NatonaBzed Bank of Datoi. should reach 
tie Registrar. Netonal Museum Institute (Deemed UniversHy), Janpath, New Detoi- 
1100T1 wflMn 20 day* from the date of publication of this edvertisemeni Persons 
srireedy in employment should send tiwir appBcaUon through proper channel. 

REQISTIUR 

davp 1151(4)96 
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cateG&tmQ. 

2. QvaUfiotiioa: 

(«)Good Aeadeiidk; record with adeast 
S5% marlft or an equival^ at Master's 
Degree in (he std^t of Law from an liidi> 
an University or an tt^uivalent degree frman 
a foreign University. 

(b) The candidates should have 
cleared the eligibiliQr test for Icctureis cott' 
ducted by U.C.C. or similar test accredited 
byfeeU.G.C 

OR 

Passed M.Phil Degree or has been 
submitted Ph.D. thesis on or before 
31.12.1993. 

3. I^airable 

(a) Postgraduate degree in Arts sub¬ 
jects like Political Scierkce, Economics, His* 
tory etc. 

(b) Teachtr^ experience in Five Years 
La w Degree Course. 

4. Pay scales, alkiwances and other 
service cotwlitiQn as per the rules, Onii- 
naoces. Statutes of Goa Univemty, U.C.C. 
and rules of Goa G^rvennnent. 

Candidates should account for tnreak 
if any, in the academic career. Those al¬ 
ready in service must send their applica- 
tioo throu^ proper channel. Complete 
applications in all respects akmg widi at¬ 
tested Xerox copies of Msrklists for all 
public examinatiun from SS.C and on¬ 
wards. Caste certificate if belortgir^ to SC 
issued by competeru authority, should 
leadi he Principal arithia 15 days from 
the dale of pubiicatton of this advertise¬ 
ment 

PRINCIPAL 


INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL AND 
BCOHOmC CHANGE 
DR.VKRVRAOROAD, 
NAGARABKAVlPO, 
BANGALOItE560072 

ADVTNO. l/ia/311 

Applicabons are invited lor die fol¬ 
lowup posts: 

1. PrtrfeMor of Economics - Two 

posts 


Z Awtotnat P r ofwor Bcoaowki • 
One post (leave vacancy, upto 3ls( Jan. 
1998) 

3. System's Mansgsr - One pott 

4. Tedudcsl Aaalsmiit (SC / ST) - 
One post 

BssentUI QoalffieatiOB; 

Post 1: a) Master's degree in the sub¬ 
ject wih 50% marks in dw aggregate; 

b) Ph.D. or p^ished work of acpiiva- 
lent standard in die subset; 

c) 10 years teaching and / or reaeaich 
experience in the subject; 

d) PubUcaboAs in the sulked 

Post 2: a) Master's degree in the sub¬ 
ject with 50% marks in the aggregate. 

b) Ph.0. or puMished work of equiva¬ 
lent standard in die sid^ect; 

c) 3 years teaching and/or rcsearrh 
dperience in the stdiject; 

d) Puk^icatioiis in the subject. 

Post 3: 8.E. (ElectrtNRks k Commu¬ 
nications) or B E (Electrical It Electronics) 
or M.Sc. (Physics) widi exposure to com¬ 
puters. 

Post 4 : Diplovna in Electronics or 
Computers. 

Desirable Qualification : 

Post ] ; Research wwrfc of high quali¬ 
ty JR Industrial economics for the hist post 
and in developmeni planning fur the sec¬ 
ond post. 

Post 2 : Pufc^c EccmcmiKs/ Industrial 
Economics/Development Economics. 

Poat 3 : Experience in planning, in¬ 
stalling and operating die computer sys¬ 
tem; adminutering network; providing ac¬ 
cess to users; operating data bases; main¬ 
taining back ups and trainif^ users and 
organising data entry vmrk. 

Aiet 4 : Experience in doing routine 
testi^ and handling trouMe ihootii^ ser^ 
vkes; asalstiitg tn brh^ up and mainte¬ 
nance of the network system. 

Note : Those who have apphed for 
post 1 in response to the earlier advertise- 
ment need not ^rply again. 


SenkofPsy: 

Pott 1 : Ra. 4500-1504700-200-7300 
(Gnws salary at die minhnum of die scale 
URs.l07n.D0) 

Pott 2 : Rs. 2200-75-2800-100-4000 
(Cross salary at die minimum of the scale 
Is Rs.6240.00> 

Pott 3 ; Rs. 2200-75-2800-1004000 
(Cross salary at die minimum of the scale 
is Rs. 6240.00) 

Poa»4 ;R5. 1720-40-1800-50-2300-75- 
290()')0(h3000 (Cross salary at die mini¬ 
mum of dte scale is Rs. 4708.00) 

Age: 

Nurmally below 50 yean for post 1 
and 35 years fur post 2 k 3 and 30 yean for 
post 4. Age telaxable upto S yews in case 
of SC/ST candidates. No age limit in case 
of employees of die bistitute. 

The selection committee may relax 
qualification in exceptional cases and can 
also consider suitable candidates from out¬ 
side the list of applicants. Higher start may 
be given in deserving cases according to 
rules. 

AppHcahon (omxs and a copy uf full 
advertisement can be had from the Regis¬ 
trar by wndmg a Bank Draft for Rs. 25/- 
hir p<»t 1. Ks. IS/- for post 2 k 3 tnd 
Rs 10/- fur 4 Nil] application fee for 
the candidates belunging to Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe Ijsi date for 
receipt of completvd application is 3tst 
May, 1997 fur post 1 and 15di April, 
1997 for posts 2,3 k 4. 

Pebniary 26. 1997 REGKTRAR 


INTER UNIVBRSlTy 
CONSORTaJM 

FOR DAE FAdUTXES 
UNlVBIlsmr CAMPUS, XHANDWA 
ROAD, INDOU - 452 001. 

(ADVERTISBMENT NO.1/97) 

Inter University Consortium for DAE 
Fadlltitt (lUC-DAEF) is an auttmimous 
hwtiiutum ettaMl^ied by the UCC, New 
DeRii with headquerfon at Indore and 
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Centres et bidore, Boii^y and Ceicutta. 
lUC eoordiiiatra r^eardt/projects fr(»n 
actentistt from ell Indian Univenities on 
ma)or CacUltlM like Dhruva reactor, Vari- 
aUe Energy Cydotixm, INDUS-1 etc. cre¬ 
ated by DepartmeMt of Atomic Energy and 
in addition maintalna supplemenury re- 
aearch fadiitie^ a (dieae centrea. Indore and 
Bosnbey centres have supporting equip¬ 
ment and other research facilities like 
ESCA, XRD, EXAf^, SAXS and facilities 
for atudyingmagnedc, dielectric and trans¬ 
port properties at low temperatures. 

Applicatiorts are invited for the fol- 
lowii^ positions in dus Institution 

a) SdentUt'D : Two Posts. (1 ai 
BamSay Centre I al Ineiore Centre). 

Pay Scale ; Rs. 3000-100-3500-12S- 
4500. Maxlmiiin Age limit : Not more 
than 40 years as on 1.1.97. Minimum 
Qaallflcatlon It Erperieiice: A good aca¬ 
demic record with a Ph.O.. degree and 
Post-IXtctoral w<trk in experimenul Con¬ 
densed Matter Science with rv-warchexpe- 
nence vn (i) x-ray/neutron diffraction 
particularly from disordered materials or 
sttft condensed matter (for Bombay Cen¬ 
tre) and (iO Physic* with x-rays (for Indore 
Centre). 

b) Eaginc«r-D (Cryogenics); One 
Post (Mare Centre) 

Pay Scale ; Rs 3000-100-3500-125- 

4500. 

Maximum Age limit Not more 
dun 40 years as on I 1 97. 

Minimum Qualification A Experience : 

A good academic record with a Ph.D. 
degree in cryogenics/low tenqierature 
field. M.Tech./M.E. or B E. respectively 
with 3 years or 5 years working experience 
in die field of cryogenics A low tempera¬ 
ture physics may aUo be ctmsidered. Ex¬ 
perience of working in air-conditionir^ 
units will not be relevant. 

c) Adminiatmthre Office (Accounts): 

One Post. (Bomfoy Cnrtrr) 

Pay ScaU ; Ra. 2200-7S-2800-EB-100- 

4000. 


Maximum ^e Liml^: 40 years as 

on 01.01.97. 

Minimum Qualiflct^ .on A Experience : 

The candidates must be a graduate 
with good knowledge of Finance, Ac¬ 
counts, Stores, and Govt, financial A ad¬ 
ministrative Rules A Regulaticitt. 

Preference will be given to the candi¬ 
dates who has passed ICAl/RTWAI exami- 
natioiL Minimum relevant experieiure of 5 
years, in case of postgraduate, orof Syean. 
in case of graduate. 

Kfwwledge of computers for data 4 
word processing in necessary. 

Depending on the quahtication and 
experience, the candidatemay be appi»int- 
ed as an Assistant Accounts Officer in pay 
scale (Rs. 2000-60-2300-EB-7S-3200-100- 
35tHn. 

d) Drivcr-cum-AuxIllary Staff : Two 
Posts (1 41 ft(Hfibay CcRtrc onJ J al inJerr 

Pay Scale ; Rs. 950-20-1150-EB-25- 

1500. 

Maximum Age Limit: 30 years as 

on 01,01.1997. 

Minimum Qualifiation A Experience; 

The candidate must have passed 
Vlllth class and should have valid licence 
for driving car and ieep etc. Candidates 
having experiertce of driving will be pre¬ 
ferred. 

c) Attendant : One Post (Mare Centre) 
Reterved for SC/ST 

Pay Scale : Rs. 775-12-955-EB-1025. 

Maximum Age Limit; 28 years as 

on 01.01.97. 

Minimum Qualification A Experience : 

The candidate must have passed 
High Sdtool or Secondary or equivalent 
examinations and should have valid li¬ 
cence for doing industrial A domestic elec¬ 
tric woik. Candidates proficient in all 
Idnda of woric of low tension (LT) A 


tension (HT) and electric power panel 
boards will be preferred. Depending on 
the qualification and experience, the can¬ 
didate may be placed in ti\e higher pay- 
scale of Rs. 950-20-1150-EB-25-1400. 

0 Auxiliary Staff ; One Post (fiombay Cen¬ 
tre) Reserved for SC/ST 

Pay Scale : Rs. 775-12-955-EB-1025. 

Maximum Age Limit : 28 years as 
on 01.01.97. 

Minimum Qualification A Experience : 

The candidate must have passed 
Vlllth Class and should have experience 
of working in a established office. 

g) Caretaker ; One Post (Indore Centre) 

Reserved for SC/ST 

Pay Scale : Rs. 975-25-1150-EB-30- 

1660. 

Maximum Age Limit: 30 years as 
on 01.01.97. 

Minimum Qualification A Experience : 

The candidate must have passed 
Higher Secondary or equivalent examina¬ 
tion and have working knowledge of En¬ 
glish, typing and word processing. Candi¬ 
date should have relevant experience of at 
least 3 years. 

h) Security Staff ^ One Post (Indore Centre) 
Reserved for SC/ST 

Pay Scale : (Rs. 950-20-1150-EB-25- 
1400)/(Rs.775-12-955-EB-1025). 

Maximum Age Limit : 30 years as 
on 01.01.97. 

Minimum Qualification A Experience: 

The candidate must have passed 
High School or equivalent examination 
higher pay-scale and VUl class for lower 
pay-scale. Depending on qualification and 
nature of experience, the candidate may 
be placed in one of the two pay-scales. 

Note: 

t. All tiieac posts are transferable 
tiw ^litres of this organ^tlon. 
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2. Provision ha empk>jKng luid giv-: 
ing relsxstion in «ge to SC/ST csodidstos 
as per Govt policy. 

3. Age reUxation to candidates woik- 
ing in this InstitutionyCovt. departments 
may be considered. 

4. In additiosi to Basic Pay. odier al¬ 

lowances like Dearness Allowance, H.R.A., 
C.C.A. etc. will be given as per rules of 
this institution which are, in general, simi- 
lar to Rules of 

India. 

How to apply > 
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(ly Post applied for. (2> Name, (3) Fa¬ 
ther's Name, (4) f^rrmanent & present post¬ 
al Address, <5) Date of birdv, (6) Age as on 
01.01.97: Years, Mondis, Days. (7) Wheth¬ 
er SC/ST/OBC/PH/En-Ser/CenCTal. (81 
Educational Qualifications (commencing 
from SLC or Secondary level) giving de¬ 
tails of Board, Year, subjects, percentage of 
marks, division/grade, (9) TechnicaJ/Pro- 
fessional Qualifications giving aforesaid 
details, <10) Experience as an en^Ioyee 
giving details in separate col. about Name 
of the employer, designation. Pay Scale A 
gross emoluments. Period (Yean, Moodia 
Deyt). Nature of Duties, (11) Any odier 
relevant information, (12) Details rrf de¬ 
mand Draft. (f31 Dated signature. TTie ap¬ 
plicant for post of Sdentist should give 
detailsabo aboirtO) Reaeandt Experience 
givir^ d^ils as undCT 10 and about the 
papers pid^iahed dr p r e se nted, f2) Name & 
address of hvo r efere e s under whom die 
person has worked. 

No appUoition money to be paid by 
SC/ST candidates provide proof of the 
same is suteUtted along with the af^lica- 
tkm. The etwekipe containing a^Iicatkm 


should be superscribed 'AppUcatton for 
post ofCandidates already in Service 
should throu^ proper channel if 
there are large number of applioifekma, we 
reserve our ri^t to call oily limited num¬ 
ber of persons for test/interview. 

Application U^ditg in any of the re¬ 
quirements and applications received late 


shall not be cmertidned. Only Damaad 
Drafla will be accepted. Canvassing in any 
ftmn will be • disqualification, f^licsnts 
selected tobc called for test/inleivlaw wUl 
be infonned at appropriate time. No otiwr 
correspondence/query will be enter- 
toined. 
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INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


advt.no. wacmr hors, office 

Appticatiorr& are invitad mMo 25th Aprils 1907 lor thn foiknwir^ po$t» in tha 
Hqrs. Office of tha Couned. Naw DeM. Thase p^ta under ICMR reeaan^ cadre 
are transfarabia to anywhera in India. 

AMiatanI Oiractor-Gananl (iladlcal>-Ona poat: Scale of pay of: Ra. 3700- 
125-4700-150-5000. Qualfflcatfon A Exparfoncarfa) Eaaantfol; M8BS with 
12 years of rasearchAaachmo/dirucal expahanca in tha Bald of obslatrics & 
gynaecology (b) Dealrabla : MO or aqUvalant dagraa in Obslatrics & 
Gyriaacology wr^ 10 yaars of rasaarch/laachingfebrucal axparianca in tha field 
of obstetrics & gyrtaacdogy. akir>gwith pt^ications. (c) Job Daaciiption : To 
assist in planrMr>g. coordinatiort and coriduction of rasaarch programmes in the 
heki of Raproducbve Health & Nutrition with special emphasis on multicentre 
studes. 

SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER (MEDICAL)-TWO ROSTS (1A H): SCALE OF | j 
PAY OF : R$. 3000-100-3500-1254500. QUAUFICATION A EXPERIENCE: j j 
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tha fiatd of Paedialncs tor Poa1-1 and Public Heallh/Community Medfoins/j 
Social Preventive Medicine for Poat-fJ. (b) Paalnbla: MD or eqi^alent degree | 
in Paatfiatrics with 2 yaars of rasaarchAaachino/dintcal experianca in tfie field of ; 
Paadiatrics for Post-I akx^gwitii publication and (n) MO or equrvaient degree in | 
Pi^lic Haalth/Conr>munr1y MecScine/SociaJ A Preventive Medicine with two | 
years of research/taaching/clinica) experience tn the field of Reproductive i 
A Nutrition. Jtiongwith publications, for Poat4. (c) Job Daacrtptkm : To j 
asMt tn planning, coordination and conduction of research programmes in the | 
field of Reproductive Health A Nutrition with special emphasis on child heaf^ for ! 
Poat-1, and pr^ic health research programmes in tha field of Reproductive 
Health A Nutrition, f^ Poat-ll. 

Age: BHow 45 years. SC/ST candidates MIowad relaxation in accordance with I 
Govt, of India rules m force. Benefits of Pension is admiss^le. Pnvale pracfice 
is not allowed However. NPA as per rules of ti>e Coimcii is admi^ble lo 
Merfical graduates only. Application forms and other details are obtainable from 
tie office of the DffiECTOR GENERAL. INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL 
RESEARCH, ANSAR! NAGAR, DELHM10029. Forms duly completed 
should be sent to the Director General. Irtcfian Coundt of Medical Research. 
Ansari Nagar. New Oelhi-110029 with a crossed IPO for Rs. 8/- pay^fo to DG, 
ICMR. New Delhi. SC/ST and disabled canefidates are exempted from this 
payment. 

/^plicalfons received late, »icomF^ete and/W without required posUU orders wilt 
not be entertained. 

ANY CANVASSING BY OR ON BEHALF OF CANDIDATES OR TO BRING 
POLITICAL OR OTHER OUTSIDE INFLUENCE WTH REGARD TO SELEC- 
•nON^ECRUITMENT SHALL BE CONSIDERED AS DISQUALIFICATION. 
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CIEH. INWTES applications for admission to the following courses beginning from 
JUNE/JULY, 1997. 

1. ENGLISH (RESIDENTIAL) : 

a) PGOTE (Post Graduate Diploma in the Teaching of English) / PGDES (Post Graduate 
Diplotna in English Studies) (2 Semesters July, 1997 to March 1998) 

(The Institute also offers the PGDTE course at its Regional Centres which are located in 
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Rules. 
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Discovery of One’s Hidden Potential 
The Role of Intelligence 

MaharaJ Singh* 

Psychologists are proud that the concept of intelligence belongs to 
their discipline. However, this concept is still not being clearly under¬ 
stood. Many psychologists avoid the use of the concept in dieir overall 
framework of psychological theories. Nevertheless, intelligence has been 
one of the central themes of psychology and all disciplines involved in the 
scientific study of behaviour and the study of human brain. Intelligence 
has been expressed as an ability to guide ^goal directed adapted 
behaviour*. Accordingly, intelligence provides insight as well as direc¬ 
tion to the unique human potential (or achieving the goal. The human 
potential doing something extraordinarily is not only unique and specific 
to all, but it also provides opportunity to every person on earth to ^cel in 
one area or the other. However, the question mark often lies in the ways to 
discover such a unique potential within self. The volumes on various 
religions around the world emphasize the need for looking into onesdf, 
searching for superego, practising coi\tinuous self evaluation, and work¬ 
ing on self-soul search. AcccH'ding to the theory of human need people do 
possess one of the higher order needs which is known as ‘self 
actualisation*. According of thetheo^ the need for self-actualisation usu¬ 
ally r^nains unfulfilled for most of the people in their «itire life span. 
Self-actualisation may lead to the discovery of one's potential. 
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Regarding the hidden potential, some people not necessarily known 
to be smart, are able to discover their hidden t^ents and usually excel in 
their own areas. Idwi savsnis are exainple of people with low smartness, 
but widi extraordinary talents in one or more fie]^. The specific domains 
in which the savants have been found to have extraordinary talents, usu¬ 
ally are, music, chess, art, or memory for particular type of facts. The 
explanation of such extraordinary talents in most savants lies in their 
organisation of Ivain functions and sometimes even to the abnormality in 
some portions of their brain. In scientific literature one example of idiot 
savant has been extensively studied by Loma Selfe (1983). According to 
Selfe (1983), a girl named Nadia although failed to develop language 
properly, was able to demonstrate her extraordinary drawing ability even 
at the age of three and half years. In the later years Nadia remained poor 
in her linguistic expression, but exceed in her non v^tial expression 
through her art and drawing abilities. 
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To make a sdf discovery for finding out his or her potential (abilities) 
for excellence in one or the other area, knowledge of his or her abilities 
including the level of intelligence might be helpful. Intelligence as one of 
the potential abilities has been fascinating the scientist, psychc^ogists 
and to a lessor extent die pec^le from all walks of life. The reason may be 
diat if the continuity of intdUgence across all living organisms is as¬ 
sumed, probably it is the principal ability diat separate humans from 
other creatures. The concept of intdligemre and its measurement as intelli¬ 
gence quotient, however, still remains one of die most controversial topics 
in scientific literature pertaining to hinxuin cognition and human biology. 


E^er: 

sirromER SINGH 


*D^rtment of Psychology, Ch. Charon UnwersUy, Meirut-250 004. 



IntdUgcnce in general nfcn to the bU round c{{^ 
tivaieaa at aA indivldtial's mental {woce aec e, particu- 
larfy his or her ocat^nehenstoi; learning and recall; 
and dunlchig and reastaiing capacities and capalrili- 
ties. Because no one can observe or measure dte mind 
or mental processes as such, one can only imj^ a per¬ 
son’s mental ability sudt as intelligence from his or ha 
bdiaviour in various situatiems. No consensus exists 
among psychologiats on the ddinition of intriligetice, 
crem dtenumberof its diiyaait dimensioiu. Similarly, 
there has beat at considerable disagteement upon die 
validity of die measurement of intelligence in die form 
(rf int^igoice (|uotiait (IQ). 

Many scientists bdieve that intdbgence quotient 
can be applied ti> judge as a person's potential or suit¬ 
ability for particular task or job, while odiers dcscrdie 
the ccmcept of intelligence and its measurement as to¬ 
tally useless. Many scientisis and psychologisla con- 
sider that something is still missing in the concept of 
intelligence and its measurement. For example, 
Norman Geschwind, the noted Harvard neurologist 
mentioned that some people widi massive frontal lobe 
brain damage, whose personality, motivation uid 
even insight had been itreversiUy damaged, could 
still score a near genius intelligence score. This fact, 
according to Geschwind, dearly showed the bankrupt¬ 
cy of intdligence and Hr quotient. On the other hand, 
psychobigist like Eysenck claims that IQ tests reflect 
die actual cognitive abilitiea. The paradox of psycholo¬ 
gy is that IQ test is probably die biggest technalogical 
contribotion of psychology, yet, flaws in IQ tests ren¬ 
der it as useless. The mam issue is probably not die 
validity of the IQ tests, but it lies in the concept of 
inteUigence itself. If one can understand the complexi¬ 
ty of in^ligcnce, it will be easier to devise a valid and 
lehaUe measure of this cognitive ability. 

Like many odier psychological concepts, intelli¬ 
gence has its root in die controversy of the problem of 
natutc-nurtiue. Do we accpiiie abiUtiesI Are we bom 
with all die hard ware to develop such abilities? In case 
intelligaice consist of learned skills, it is possible to 
devise progtamnKs to teach the people to accpiire sudi 
skills. The dieorisiB subscribe that smartness is a com¬ 
plex web of abilities that results from die interaction of 
genes and environment. Doa die complex web of abil¬ 
ities r^osent in a unitaiy trait? Does it cansbt of 
several different abilities that exist separately and in- 
dqiendentiy? According to Howard Gordnci of 
Harvard university inteffigence is farfrom the unitary 
power of mind, radtes H cotteisls of a set of mentd 
abilities that not only manifest diemsdves ind^en- 
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dendy, but we sthaeived .t^ di^neltt areas of die 
brain. According to Gardner dime are seven broad 
categcaies of intdigence. Out of seven die diree cm- 
ventionol arc vobal, madiematkal and spatial. The 
remaining four, accending to Gardner, are musical 
ability, bcxlily sldBs, Ingenuity in dealing with othera 
and self-knoi^edge. The lost two categoriea have been 
difficult to subscribe 1^ the scientists. The evidence for 
die existence of these aUUttes, accerding to Gardner, 
has come from die obsovation dut each one these 
types of intelligence can be destroyed by the damage 
of die particular area of die brain. 

On die other hand, according to Robot Sternberg 
diere exists a single unitary trait 'intelligence'. 
Ster nbe rg proposed a ttterchic theory in hb book Be- 
ystte IQ (1985). According to )iis dieory, intelligaice 
consists of three processes. The first deab with mental 
mechanism people use to plan and carry out task with 
special emphasis on the skills by which people plan 
and evaluate proUem solving. The emphasis )iere is 
on planning radier than on speed. The secoid part 
de^ widf die effect of experience. For example, an 
intelligent penosi not only solves new probleiiis quick¬ 
ly, but also teams to solve familiar probkms by rote in 
otdo to make his mind free for otho work. The third 
part, which focuses on practical intelligaice, asserts 
dwt common sense dcpoids largely on tacit knowl¬ 
edge that might loosely be defined as all the extremely 
important things that arc never taught in formal 
sdiooUng. 

According to Sternberg, success in life often de¬ 
pends on tacit knowledge ladia than on explicit infesr- 
mation. One can think at millions of people w)io did 
not have the opportunity for die formal education, diey 
ranalned illiterate, but still dwy are successful in their 
iivts and someti m e make better living than die edu¬ 
cated persosia. Many of die illiterate people, ind«d 
are, intelligent How can IQ of diose peopk be mea¬ 
sured? The onswa may be diat their IQ can be mea¬ 
sured by using non-verbal IQ test. The question still 
remains whedwr these scores ore comparable to die 
senes obtained by die educated penona on the normal 
verbal and non-vabol teste. According to die statisti¬ 
cal theories IQ like many odwr traits, is normally djs- 
tributed ova a large population and may be indepoi- 
doitof many demographic variables. 

Fsydioh^t Ion Baron, University at Pennsylva¬ 
nia, in his bndc RtHtmUg mt MeB%esoe (19&) de- 
fincs die essence of int^^enite os resulteJrt of radorud 
dindcli^ According to Mm teadilng people to dibik 
rationaBy can make dian mne in^l^nt Contrary to 
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tihe above position, Arthur Jensen, a controversial the¬ 
orist, bdieves that genes and not culture or environ¬ 
ment detemunes intelligence. According to Jensen, in- 
tdligence results from the bio-physical properties of 
the ctfganic neuron of the brain that works under limit 
set at d\e time of birdr. The more controversial, Jensen 
argues that there may be clear cut differences in aver¬ 
age intellectual potential among races and among na¬ 
tionalities. 

This above account of the ccmcept of intelligence 
shows diat there exists disagreement in the definition 
of the concept intelligence. The nature-nurture contri¬ 
bution to intelligence like in the other domain of psy¬ 
chological concepts, still remains to be solved. Howev¬ 
er attanpts have bee n made to measure intelligence in 
die form of a quotient known as intelligence quotient. 
Like the concept of intelligence, the concept of its quo¬ 
tient also remains controversial in scientific literature. 
For example, a culture free test of (Q, is still required 
by the scientific community for use across various cul¬ 
tures, ethnic groups and for population living in dif¬ 
ferent environments. 

Much of the contribution to the modem concept of 
measurement intelligence came around the turn the 
century, when a number of scientists tried to define the 
concept of intelligence. In the year 1905, French psy¬ 
chologist Alfred Binet devised a test to help the gov¬ 
ernment to identify school children for specific need 
for attention of the instructors. Later during forties 
and fifties various versions of IQ test were developed. 
David Wechsler of Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital in 
New York City devised intelligence test for adults and 
children that arestill in practice and rival the popular¬ 
ity of Stanford-Binet test of (Q. In a classic paper pub¬ 
lished in 1904 British Psychologist Charles Spearman 
observed that there was a high degree of correlation 
among a variety of mental tests even among those that 
seemed widely dissimilar. He argued that this correla¬ 
tion reflected a general mental aUlity (g factor) which 
was inv<rived in all cognitive work. 

Jensen analysed a number of standard IQ tests 
and concluded that there exist differences in average 
scores of black and white Amoicans. The gap, accord¬ 
ing to him between races was small, but even a smalt 
diHer^^ can affect the Idack-white ratio at the high¬ 
est and lowest levels. Sevtfal odier researchers at the 
same time were of die view that the difference between 
dte races can be attributed to the bias in the test. Also 
Uiere could the impact the cnvuxmment. For exam¬ 
ple, Johif Ogbu, a Nigtfian workihg at Berkeley as an 
concluded that IQ tests designed for 
one culture may not be suited for being applied to 
another culture. 


Whether intelligence is determined by the goies 
or influenced by the culture, the IQ t«ts seem to be 
biased for particular type of environmental context. IQ 
tests* scores often are influenced by a particular type 
of training or by the lack of training. However there 
exists some compelling evidences that most of the in¬ 
telligence is biologically determined and that the envi¬ 
ronment plays minor role in the final outcome of the 
intelligence. For example, Stanley and Benbow on the 
basis of their data of the exceptional children of 13 
years of age, concluded that on the math part of Amer¬ 
ican College entrance test, the boys outnumbered girls. 
At diis stage the boys and girls had similar trainir^ in 
mathematics. The explanation of the difference be¬ 
tween boys and girls, can only be explained in terms of 
the genetic difference between male and female sub¬ 
jects, However, not all scientists were ready to sub¬ 
scribe to the idea that bright 1 S-year old boys may be 
innately better at math dun girls. 

Norman Geschwind and his coworkers came up 
%vidi the idea that level of hormone ‘testosterone* dur¬ 
ing the critical embryonic period is responsible for the 
development of brain lateralization of functions in 
such a way that enhancement in the development of 
right hemisphere at the expense of left hemisphere, 
takes place. This could account for the fact that males 
are more likely to be left handed and also for the fact 
that males are better in mathematical and spatial abil¬ 
ities. The left hemisphere, for example, is known to 
subserve logical sequential and linguistic functions, 
whereas right hemisphere is known to excel in non¬ 
sequential and non verbal and spatial ability func¬ 
tions. 

The question whether inteUigence is increasing in 
the society with time has again complexity in the defi¬ 
nition and the measur^ent of IQ. If however, one 
considers cultural advanc^ent, there is little doubt 
that at least in scientific and technical matters, today’s 
culture is vastly advanced over those centuries ago. 
According to one of the points of view intelligence 
seems to be meaningless when separated from its cul¬ 
tural roots. 

Various interrelated concepts making a complex 
human cognition have been interacting with the envi¬ 
ronments and growing widi the evolution human 
beings over targe span of time. Out of these complexi¬ 
ties to take out one part and t^me it as intelligence in 
die form of a unitary omcept is indeed not easy. It is 
believi^ -that IQ declines about 3 to 4 pomts over the 
span of every ten years after die age of 20, but some 
form of intelligence known as ‘crystallised intelli¬ 
gence* that referred as the sum total of knowledge 
and experience devel(^. What seems to be more im- 
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poctentintheaccaniubtionafknowledgeisdwcapac- 
tty to receive store, proco* and retrieve bits of infor¬ 
mation. This entile process may be tenned as die int^ 
kctaal organisatian of infmnathm in our brain and 
sudt ^ocess may be caUed wisdom. The use of one 

overall IQ scores to represent intdlectual dianges with 
age may be oversimplification. Horn 11978) argued 
diet the dedin^ sctwes for dder aduhs represent only 
<me aspect (d intdligerfce that is Thiid inteOigerKe'. 
Fluid intdligencc refers to the general mental skills. 

The olh» relevant question pertains to the tela- 
tiimship between intdUgence and success in bfc. The 
corrunmi bebef is diat intelligeit pOBCHis ate most suc¬ 
cessful in didr pursuit of goab. However, some inteDi- 

goit persons have been found to make messes of their 
lives and at time many intelligent persons take 
unintdligeit decisions. Many psychologiata including 
Stembog think thatproblem some people actual¬ 

ly lies outside the purview of the reaUsm of intdli- 
gence. There may be a number ol factors including 
lack d motivatkm, inability to persevere and maybe 
failure to know one's limitations can affect success in 
one’s life. The trkk for success may perhaps He in die 
trick of playing to one’s strength. According to 
Gardner creativity is another dimenskHt that makes 
substantial contribution to one’s success in Ufe. 

Thus the concept of inteIHgence and its measure- 
meiit is still very much debatable. According to the 
modem definition of intdhgoice, it is the capacity to 
kam and use infixmation. In other words it is die 
capacity of the organisation of information in efficient 
arid cost effective manner to make use of die same. It is 
however difficult to understand dw inteUgence in the 
form of a set of operations. The concept has its useful¬ 
ness in die seise that classifying people at low and 
high extremes of intelligence win help the educators to 
devise (he progmiune (fiat is IsM suitoif m individuaf 

needs. Not surprisingly, several controvenies have 
arisen. 

It has gerwially been argmd that IQ tests uc not 
feir to minorities, poor and many cultural and tribal 

subgroups. According to such argument diffeence in 

performance on IQ tests could well be caused by dif- 
krences in opportunity to 1mm the tested material or 
by differences in capacHy to learn. If tome cultural 

groups have leaaof an opportunity to learn the tested 

material, die test will not provide the actual hrtdli' 
gmee of die ftapk bel ong to dwse groups. Test 
makers have tried to make scgne culture-fair tesm. 
Thera tests have b ee n losHled svidi non-verbal materi- 
ab such as idathmddp betwem geoowtrical fmns, 
des^ and blocka and fitting pegs Into die hobs. Stffl 


diere may be soBse argumen* duit some individuah of 

some groups have more opportunity lobe exposed to 
even dw non-verbal material uied to the IQ tests than 
odien. 

The othre' oontroveisy b about the exact role of 
envinuunent and heredity. In fact it has been conclud¬ 
ed that difiercncet to heredity and envinmment are so 
interwoven dwt IQ diffriwue mn be attributed to one 
« die odier. It seems that both thera effecie interact in 
•uch a way that die toteraetkm effects also vaiy widi 
odier factors. Such an interaction effect makes it diffi- 
cuh to understand the concept of totdligeice and its 
measurement. 

The modem cognitive peychologbb believe diat 
•oineditop b lacking in totelligetKc and IQ teste are 
not appropriate to measure the complex human men¬ 
tal aMity. The cognitive psychologbis are now trying 

to relate simple cognitive componento to IQ scores, 
Thera cognitive componenb ate based upon informa¬ 
tion processing model of cognition. According to the 
theory of infonnation processing the more intelligent 
person b Hkely to receive, shxe and retrieve in an 
effective manner. Efforts should be made to analyze 
totdhgence toto information processing compements 
and the areas such as language; drought, learning, 
memory and perceptual process be included to analy- 
sbafintdbgaice. 

Intelligence, dwrefore, b a concept that is as com¬ 
plex as human being itself. There b a lack of craisensus 
among scientific community not only on the exact and 
operational definitkm of the intelUgence, but on the 
topk of ib measurement as well as usefulness of die 
concept in the present form. However, the concept of 
intelligence as wril as of IQ has been serving the hu¬ 
manity for long liine and there u no reason to believe 
duit the concept will vanish to the foreseeable future. 
Acxordingtotheeoiergtog&endr, viewing inte%ence 
ae a function of die operatcars of information process¬ 
ing seems to be gaining ground. The future resrarch on 
die undsstonding and measuring intelligence should 

t h ere fo r e be focused upon (he identifimtion of the op- 
entiotu of information processing by the todtriduah. 
Or»e the natuR of the openfions of die tofoemation 
processing b wdl understood, it may be one stop to¬ 
ward ffedtog out one’s own hidden potential. We have 

some very high degree of varlatioos not only to tonne 
of ourJidtoviour, but also to terms of our abilities and 

capabiUtia and even with lame amount of abilities, 
we differ to our strategtos of sdvtog die proUemt. 

According to one study fwty-fosir pofesshmal mathe- 

madrians us e d dtirty-sbe different stntoglcato meh- 

tag die ateiple esHmatei of some mull^pBcadoii pn^ 

Im. 
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Professional Activeness of Agricultural 
University Teachers 

Kcdia^* 

Bireodn Kumar ** 


Agricultural hitter educatiiai is comparatively 
younger and recent phenomenon. It received tre¬ 
mendous boost with setting up of state agricultural 
universities (SAUs) based <M> Land Grant Universi¬ 
ties of USA. The ccmcept of SAU is based on three 
pUlars of teaching, research and extension. Teach¬ 
ers of agricultural universities have three-fold roles 
of teaching courses, conducting basic as well as 
aj^>lied researches, and participating in extension 
activities. This calls te continuous learning and 
alertness ini the part of teachers. The study aims to 
assess opportunities of academic exposure and re¬ 
search for SAU teachers. 

Scientific methods and approaches are chang¬ 
ing very fast in tune with the changing world sce¬ 
nario. Thus, new knowledge and skills are required 
to keep pace with recent developments in research. 
In-sovice training and participation in seminars, 
symposia, etc. provide opportunities to keep teach¬ 
ers up-to-date. 

A study was conducted at G.B. Pant University 
of Agriculture and Technology, Pantnagar. as it is 
first state agricultural university on Land Grant 
University partem of U.S-A. One hundred eleven 
respondents were selected through stratified and 
proportionate random sampling from the three ma¬ 
jor segments of teachers, viz. Assistant Professors, 
Associate Profrasors and University Professors. 
Data was collected through a tool specially devel¬ 
op^ for the study. 

Majority of sampled teachers (68,47%) did not 
attend any in-service training course during last 
five years. Only 17.12 per cent teachers attended 
training organised at national level followed by in- 


• Rtaearch Sdioltr, Ditriswn of Extension Education, 
TVRSf lzainafar-243 222. BareUfy. liJ*. 

*• Associate Professor, Department of Agriculturol 
Cotmmmietwn. GS. Pant Unwersity of Agricuiture 
and TeAtiology, Pantnagar-263 145, Udham Singh 
Nagar, UJ. 


temational courses (11.71%). Merely 2.7 per cent 
teachers attended both type of courses (Table 1). 

The responses of teachers regarding their par¬ 
ticipation in various levels of saninars revealed 
that majority had attended national level seminars 
with papers (65.77%) followed by those without 
papers (49.55%). 27.93 per cent teachers attended 
international seminars with papers. Participation in 
regional and state level seminars was less (Table 2). 

Agricultural teachers’ exposure to and experi¬ 
ence with their counterparts in other parts of the 
world also is an important dimension of their job. It 
provides exposure to different farming situations, 
problems and their solutirms. Besides, the capacity 
in whieh they-interact with their counterparts of 
other countries indicates their professional compe¬ 
tence and calibre. Data regarding foreign visits of 
scientists (Table 3) indicate that majority of them 
(63.06%) did not visit foreign countries during the 
last five years. Most of them (13.51%) visited to 
participate in seminar, conference, workshop or 
symposium followed by those who were trainees, 
post-doctoral/doctoral candidates (10.81%). Only 
7.21 per cent scientists served as resource persons. 

The conventional agricultural research method 
is woefully inadequate to respond to the carrying 
needs of the resource poor farmers because research¬ 
es are being done on well endowed farms. Scien¬ 
tists are unaware of the felt problems and needs of 
the farmers and farmers are not involved in technol¬ 
ogy generation process. However, a new wave of 
researches with full interaction of scientists are be¬ 
ing run in SAUs. The resptMises to the study re¬ 
vealed that nearly 50 per cent of the scientists had 
experience in the new research approach (Table 4). 

Type of research projects being handled is an 
important indicator of professional agility of the 
academicians. 30.63 pet cent teachers reported that 
they had no M.Sc./Ph.D. students’ project to guide 
while only 9.01 per cent teachers were not involved 
in any research projects other than M.Sc./Ph.D. 
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ones. of teadiAts woe engaged in one to 

two reseaich projects o{ bodi types (Table 5l. Tlus 
indicates that agricultural universities' teodurs der 
vote sufficient tinte to research activities also. 

Agricultural researches foil in bodi basic ai^ 
applied categories. The data revealed that majority 
(rf teachers (96.40%) pursued applied researches fed- 
lowed by basic researches (74.74%). 37.84 per cent 
of teacher had 75-100 per cent applied research. 
Majority (36.04%) of those pursuing basic research 
had almost 25-50 per cent research of this type (Ta¬ 
ble 6). 

Table 7 shows that out of a total of 159 research 
projects going on at the tinw d data coUectimi. 40.99 
per cent were multi-disciplinary in nature involv¬ 
ing teachers from more than one discipline. Most of 
the research projects (61.63%) were funded by Ind¬ 
ian Council erf Agricultural Research/Central Min¬ 
istry. Funding by input manufacturing agencies 
(6.30%) was negligible. Nowa days privatization of 
higher education and research is a topic of discus¬ 
sion because government sector is unable to support 
it fully. Thus, encouragemoit <rf funding by private 
sectors demands some pirficy measures. 

Publication of papers in scientific journals has 
been considered as one of the parameters of scienti¬ 
fic productivity. This is the best way of sharing new 
ideas and knowledge. It is clear from Table 8 that 
majority of teachers (94.59%) contributed to nation¬ 
al journals in joint authorship. Out of Che teachers 
whocontributedmostly (40.54%)had I-lOpapersto 
their credit in joint authorship. It is necessary to 
mention hae that data regarding contributions had 
beat taken for whole service period and majority of 
the tracheis had expeience of sixteen years or more. 

Conclgsion 

The study points to the imperative need to in¬ 
crease t^portunities for inservice training and sci¬ 
entific inleractKHis, which are probably less frequoit 
due to resource crunch. Similarly, only a handful of 
SAU teaches have experience of participation in 
former-focused research. There is urgent need to 
generate economically viable, operationally feasi¬ 
ble and stable technrrfogies matching with needs 
and resources erf various forming systons. This de¬ 
mands more sdentist-fonrar interaction and inter¬ 
action of scientists with problems of diffoent fann¬ 
ing situatitms. 


TM*I: TypeafiaranrvicntmfodiigcataiMs 
nfoended taring laat 8ve years 
(N-lll). 


Category No. cj teachers (%age) 


National CoUtws 

latematienal Counes 

Both types of ccaines 

No course 

19(17.12) 

13 01.71) 

3(2.70) 

76 (68.47) 

Table2: 

LevdaoftcininariaBdconfarencasat- 
tended by SAU teacbers in last five 
years (N-111) 

Category 

Pmrtidpmtitm onfy 
Frequency (%age) 

Pre^tatkm of poptr 
Ftvfvency f%age) 

Regional 

20 (18.02) 

13 01.71) 

State 

15(13.51) 

16 04.41) 

National 

55 (49.55) 

73 (65.77) 

Intematiosul 15(13.51) 

31 (27.93) 


Table 3: Purpose of foreign visits by SAU 


tesriien (Nalll) 


Ortejory No. of ttothers i%oge) 

As resource person only 

8(7.21) 

As trainee cmly 

12(10R1) 

As participant in seminar only 

As resource person and participant 

15(13-51) 

in seminar 

1 (0.90) 

As trainee and participant in Mminar 1(0.90) 

As resource persem, trainee and 

participant in seminar 

4 (3.61) 

Not visited 

70 (63.06) 


Tabled: Teadten’ experieace in farmer-focused 
research proj e cts (N - 111). 

CMtcgory FfttpiOiq/ Pn^nia/e 

Whoksdexpsiaice S3 477S 

Who did not have e^ierience 38 S225 
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Table 5 ; Dlatilbiition of teadien according to 
noiiAer of reaearcb im>jects being han¬ 
dled (N-111) 



Teadters having 

No. of 

M.Sc./Ph.D. research 

Other than M.ScJPhX). 

projects 

projects 

Projects 


Frofuency (%age} 

Frapiency (%age) 

0 

34 (30.63) 

10 (9.01) 

1 

28 (25.23) 

58 (52.25) 

2 

38 (34.23) 

29 (26.13) 

3 

8(7.21) 

13(11.71) 

4 

2(1.80) 

1 (0.90) 

5 

1 (0.90) 

— 

Table 6; 

Distribution of teachers according to 


nature of research work (N - 111) 

Percentage of Basic resatrch 

Applied research 

research 

Frtifuency (%age) 

Frecfuency (%age) 

0 

28 (25.23) 

4 ( 3.60) 

I-25 

32 (28.83) 

5 (4.50) 

25-50 

40 (36.04) 

28 (25.23) 

50-75 

5 (4.50) 

32 (28.83) 

75-100 6(5.40) 

42 (37.84) 


Table 7 : Nature of research projects (oAs than 
students’ researches) (N - 159} 


.Caiegory 

Fretfuency 

Percentage 

According to discipline involved 

Uni'disciplinary 

94 

50.01 

Multi-disciplinary 

65 

40.99 

According to funding agency 

University/State Government 

46 

28.93 

Indian Council of Agriinjiltural 

Research/Central Ministry 

98 

61.63 

Input manufacturing agency 

5 

3.14 

International Organisation 

10 

630 


Table 8 : Agricultural Teachers: Distribution by 
number of contributions to National 
and Internatioiuil Joumala (N-111) 


No. of 
Coniributkmi 

National Journals 

International Journals 

Single Joint 

author- author- 

ship(%age) ship(%age) 

Single Joint 

author- author- 

ship(%age) ship(%age) 

None 

74 

6 

100 

46 


(66.67) 

(5.41) 

(90.09) 

(41.44) 

1-10 

36 

45 

10 

45 


(32.43) 

(4034) 

(9.01) 

(4034) 

11-30 

1 

38 

1 

18 


(0.90) 

(3423) 

(0-90) 

(16.27) 

31-60 

— 

22 

— 

2 



(19.82) 


(1.75) 
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English Language Teaching for College Students 

]:s«BDuidSldlii* 

A ctdlege is a cosmopolitan place whoe stu- of English, intimacy, authcnity etc d the people to 


dents frcnn different social, educational and cultur¬ 
al backgrounds amalgamate. English plays a vital 
role amcmg the student community. Although En¬ 
glish remains primarily their medium of learning 
for eveything frtun English literature to science and 
techncdogy, it plays an indispensable and inextrica¬ 
ble role in cc«nmunicati<Hi, to express themselves to 
others as it remains to be a common language link¬ 
ing the variety of students hailing from a myriad of 
social, educational and cultural backgrounds. 

English being a foreign language one cannot 
expect every student to master it to pnfection as it is 
only being taught consciously as a second language 
almost to every student right from childhood, 
though there could be some exceptions where cer¬ 
tain students are fortunate to have been brought up 
in an absolutely English language atmosphere right 
from their childhood. This being the scenario it is 
only natural to see different kinds of students with 
respect to their proficiency in oral and written En¬ 
glish. As most of the students have their initiaticm to 
English only in schods they could be broadly cate¬ 
gorized into three types with respect to the kind of 
schools they hail from. 

They are (a) Public School Students; (b) Urban 
School Students; and (c) Rural Schocd Students. 

Public Scdmol Studoita 

College students who are products of public 
schools are predominantly very good in oral En¬ 
glish, i.e. in the skill of cmnmunicating effectively. 
They push their way through everywhere, much to 
the amazemmit of everyone. Debates, exte mp ore 
conqxrtiticau and ground discuraions, the time test¬ 
ed and fool proof way of picking up the really tal- 
oited and sterling people with calibre in today's 
highly competitive world is a cake walk for these 
students. They make their friends and every listener 
engrossed in their ccHiversation. Their language 
does not confine to any particular type but is of 
many kinds depending on many factors like social 
differences, educatknial qualifications, knowledge 

*Ltctwa in English, Kodaiimal Ckrislinn CoUcge, 
KodiiiIamal-€24 104. 


whom diey speak. No wonda these people take 
pride in thw high standard of language which also 
creates in them great confidence to go anywhere to 
meet the challenges being them. Their commend¬ 
able and sterling standard of English helps them in 
an incredible way in their studies too. It equips 
them adequately to express their ideas and wran¬ 
gles precisely and intelligibly. They invariably grab 
the top ranks in their classes and some outstanding 
studeiUs even get recruited to lucrative white col¬ 
lared y)bs even at their graduation level. 

College students hailing from public school 
unanimously agree that the exceptionally proficient 
teachers who taught them English in their child¬ 
hood, their excellent methods of teaching and the 
right environment in public schools equipped them 
fully to develop their mastery in English language. 
The language of these students is flawless, of high 
standard, precise and intelligible. Their voracious 
reading habit endows them with commendable au- 
dicH-ity over the language. They use apt words and 
phrases to illuminate their point. They employ ex- 
ceptkmally good diction indicating their copious 
vocabulary. The conducive atmosphere in their 
schools has kindled their latent potential and moul¬ 
ded them fully. Their constant exposure to many 
competitions have tuned their language to such an 
extent that words never fail them in any impromptu 
situation. Their language register fluctuates fre¬ 
quently with ease, with respect to the different peo¬ 
ple they talk to. 

The casual, colloquial language of the students 
hailing from public schcxtl is pregnant with slangs, 
which has become part and parcel of their language 
now a days, and with which they proudly identify 
themselves too. Their perfect intonation, rhythmic 
variations, rise and fall of tones and right pauses at 
the right places contribute effectively to make their 
expressions clear and fcu’ceful. 

Urban Sduxd Students 

Students hailing fiom urban schools stand next 
to the public school students. The urban school stu¬ 
dents, like the city bred ones, are able to understand 
English but unlike them are not quite prrrficient and 
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spgotaneolu in their spoken English. They speak 
English and fumble for right words due to their poor 
and inadequate vocabulary. Their sentences are 
sometimes faulty and their language is generally 
rratricted to particular type and they do not excel in 
their registers. Casual colloquial language is not 
their cup of tea like their public school counterparts 
but they are reasonably good in formal conversa¬ 
tion. There is no trace of slangs in their language. 
These students do not read much and their educa¬ 
tion is basically exam and career oriented. They are 
reasonably equipped to write well in English and 
only the limited facilities, lack of opportunities and 
oivironmoit deny them the needed practice to im¬ 
prove their communication in English. Despite all 
these handicaps they strive hard and toil continu¬ 
ously at their colleges to speak good English and 
make themselves more acceptable and pleasing. 
They closely observe fellow students in the college 
and exploit the new circurrutances favourably to 
groom their language. 

Though they have been withheld from the much 
praised accent, intonation and spontaneity due to 
the less satisfactory environment in their schools, 
the urban school students, generally confess that 
their college atmosphere takes them to new heights 
by leaps and bounds. They are confident, kindled 
and inspired to perfect their communication skills 
in English by exploiting the pastures available in 
the colleges. One interesting feature according to 
these students is the positive role played by co¬ 
education system of education in motivating both 
boys and girls to improve their English. This system 
induces boys and girls to add life to their language 
to befriend each other. Against all odds the urban 
school students enter the arena of the college and 
leave no stone unturned to make good the losses 
they had suffered in their schools and they go out of 
the portals of the college as cheerful, confident and 
courageous young m^ and women, thoroughly 
transformed, who will no longer be tonguetied but 
articulate in English to tackle all challenges. 

Rural School Students 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the stan¬ 
dard of English of the college students hailing from 
rural schools is pathetic, deplorable and they cut a 
sorry figure in front of their fortunate brethren hail¬ 
ing from public schools and urban schools. Owing 
to their poor vocabulary they frequently employ 
words in their mother tongue. Even simple English 
words are incomprehensible to these students and' 
they are unaware of the basic sentMice structure too. 
The little English these students know is only as a 


result of their mechanical memorising, just to secure 
a minimum pass by reproducing it in their examina¬ 
tion. They will find it extremely difficult to take 
their examination in English in the colleges and 
many fail miserably. Because of these reasons they 
develop an inferiority complex and isolate them¬ 
selves from the mainstream of students. At this junc¬ 
ture the parents of these rural students, with their 
obsession with English fall a prey to the enticing 
advertisements and waste exhorbitant money by 
buying books for their children which claim to trans¬ 
form them into masters of English overnight. 

The college students coming from rural schools 
complain of incompatibility in the very system of 
our education which assumes their standards of 
knowledge with English in particular, to be at par 
with their city bred counterparts who are at the 
zenith of their calibre. According to them the present 
system of education only promotes aversion to En¬ 
glish in their minds. 

We have now reached a stage where everyone 
irrespective of being an urbanite or a ruralite has 
realised the necessity, the indispensable and mex- 
tricable role of English in the society for education 
and employment purposes. Even villagers are very 
particular about imparting education to their chil¬ 
dren through English medium schools, which is the 
best and the strongest testimony for the need to 
impart quality English education in our country. 

Besides identifying the standard of English of 
the students and the facilities and inadequacies 
faced by the student community in learning En¬ 
glish, this research and the interviews with numer¬ 
ous students have equipped the author to suggest 
remedial measures. The following suggestions 
could be considered to uplift the standard of all 
English language learners in general, particularly 
the rural students, from the present irredeemable 
and tragic state. 

(i) The syllabus for English in the rural schools 
should be brought to the rudimentary level 
and specially qualified and trained teachers in 
English Language Teaching should be ap¬ 
pointed in schools and colleges, if this is not 
feasible all English teachers of schools and 
colleges should be given periodical special 
training through workshops for better English 
Language Teaching; 

(ii) Appropriate curricultun should be designed 
by experts in English Language Teaching, to 
make the programme interactive, by employ- 
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ing various teduiiques like role-play, play 
reading, group discussicm, buzz group activi¬ 
ty, debates, elocution, etc wbidt would involve 
^ students in Ae English study; 

(iii) Schools and c(^^es should estcourage stu- 
dotts to speak in English and the authorities 
should (uganise frequent competitions like de¬ 
bates, extempore, docutian, group discussiov 
etc which would unconsciously remove the 
stage fright and make the students more ex¬ 
pressive; 

(iv) The colleges should be empowered and en¬ 
couraged to adcq>t the stream so that all stu¬ 
dents with respect to their varying degree of 
profidency in English would reap the benefits 
of learning English. This system would defi¬ 
nitely provide a challenging atmosphere to die 
outstanding students and a healthy atmo¬ 
sphere to the average and weaker students in 
English; 

(v) The convenHonal evaluation methods should 
be modified appropriately so that they assess 
both the lean^s theoretical knowle^e and 
oral communication skills in English; 

(vi) To inculcate a passion for reading and to de- 


vdc^ die vocabulary of die studoits, supo-- 
vised library study hour could be allotted ev¬ 
ery day lex specific tasks, impdling the stu¬ 
dents to study and assimilate ^e content of the 
given task; 

(vii) As diere is a gradual rise in the trend towards 
id> oriented courses, the univesity could con¬ 
template vocationalisiiig English and design¬ 
ing sqnarate English cuiriculiun for every sub¬ 
ject by anal)ning Ae requirement of specific 
jobs in consultation with the employers and 
professionals of various fields; 

(viii) The colleges could arrange for ronedial En¬ 
glish programmes'either during the lunch 
break or afier the ctdlege hours for the weaker 
students in English; 

(ix) According to the local needs and standard of 
the students, the ccdleges could offer an en¬ 
richment course or a diptenna course in Spo¬ 
ken English and Public Speaking' in addition 
to the university prescribed English curricu¬ 
lum; 

(x) The students could be frequently exposed to 
good English plays, movies of popular classi¬ 
cal novels and good English programmes 
though video sessions in the classrooms. 
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Biotechnology and Sustainable 
Agricultural Growth in Ninth Plan 


Prof. Yoginda' K. AUgh/ Minister of State for PUnning k Fro- 
grunine Implcmeiitatim and Science II Technology, Government 
of India, deUveted the convocation address at the fifteenth convo- 
catioa of Gulharga University, Gulbarga- He said, ’Modem bio¬ 
technology can make important contributions to crop, livestock, 
forestry and fishsy devdopment. It holds promise for increasing 
the pr^octivity, quality, efficient processing and otihsation of 
prodacts at dw same time reduce relisunce on egrochemicale 
and o&er external inputs. In order to meet the twin objectivet of 
aocrierated production gtovrth rate and sustainability, develop¬ 
ment swd use of eco-friendly end production-enhancing technolo¬ 
gies is of hi^ primlty*. Excerpts 


Long Term 

In the next 25 years, the world 
will face the greatest challenge of 
the century to produce enough 
food to feed an additional 90 mil¬ 
lion people each year, as well as 
to meet the diversity of food re¬ 
quirements due to rising incomes 
and changing life-styles. These 
needs will have to be met from 
more efficient use of land already 
under culrivation. Major expan¬ 
sion of cultivated area may not be 
an economically or environmen¬ 
tally sound option. Food will have 
to be produced where it is most 
needed, in developing countries, 
not only to increase food supplies 
but sUo to generate income and 
employment through agriculture 
and the related operations result¬ 
ing in higher economic grov/th. 
As incomes rise, the food basket is 
div^ified. Non-food agricultur¬ 
al demand also goes up. Export 
demand also increases the de¬ 
mand for non-food crops and non¬ 
crop based agriculture like meat, 
milk, fish and forest products. 
This has beat hajqtening in India 
since eighties due to growth in 
demand, diversification and ex¬ 
ports of agricultural produce. The 
Prime Minista has strongly sup¬ 


ported this process of agricultur¬ 
al growth and diversification. 
Karnataka's Agricultural Policy 
gives a concrae instance of these 
trends. Eight hundred million 
people face food insecurity of 
which 200 million are in India. 
One hundred and eighty five mil¬ 
lion pre-school children seriously 
suffer from malnutrition and are 
underweight for their age. "2020 
Vision" projects that, with the 
present scenario, the number of 
malnourished children is likely to 
decline only slightly to 156 mil¬ 
lion by 2020. This document also 
has special projects in the areas 
like milk and other agro-pro- 
cessed sectors. 

The International Food Poli¬ 
cy Research Institute, envisages 
that by 2020 "every person has 
access to sufficient food to sustain 
a healthy and productive life, 
where malnutrition is absent and 
where food originates from effi¬ 
cient effective and low-cost food 
systems that are ctanpatible with 
sustainable use of natural re¬ 
sources". The key challenge in 
realising the 2020 Vision would 
be to overcome the lack of com¬ 
mitment and to develop the po¬ 


litical will to eradicate poverty 
and hunger and to protect the nat¬ 
ural resource base. Failure to take 
action will lead to persisting hun¬ 
ger and poverty, continuing deg¬ 
radation of natural resources, in¬ 
creasing conflicts over scarce re¬ 
sources, and widening gap be¬ 
tween the rich and poor. Devel¬ 
opment has to be based on the 
sustainable use of local resources 
of land, water and energy. 

Immediate Problems 

There is much that is of con¬ 
cern in Indian Agriculture as we 
enter the Ninth Plan. Agricultur¬ 
al fixed capital formation require 
fixed investment to finance 
growth which is nowhere in sight. 
This is happening at a time when 
area growth has stopped and in- 
vestmerrt requirements are high 
so that agricultural interrsifica- 
tion can otrly proceed through 
larger investments in land and 
water and yield improvements. 
The crisis of channeling larger 
loanable funds through declog¬ 
ging rural credit lines continues. 

In the short run, wheat stocks 
are below requirements for the 
first time after more than a de¬ 
cade. Wheat prices rose by more 
than 10% and rice price by 7.2% 
in the last agricultured year. In the 
first four months of this agricul¬ 
tural year, wheat prices rose by 
18% over the sairre period last 
year and rice price by 9.4%. The 
procurement price incentives giv¬ 
en by the Government and the 
emphasis on irrigation in the ad¬ 
vanced Irrigation Benefit Pro¬ 
gramme are serious attempts to 
begin the reversal of these trends. 
Short run imports have also been 
plantted. 

Per capita income in the State 
of Bihar in the last five years has 
fallen and that in U.P is constant. 
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Apart from West Bengal, agricul¬ 
ture in the Eastern R^on is not 
doing wdl. The rural male work¬ 
er curroit daily status unemploy- 
moit rate - 6te rady ina)<u indica- 
tcMT of unemployment - measur¬ 
ing dispositiiai of labour time has 
gcMie up frtan 4.58% in 1987/88 to 
5.64% in 1993/94 - an increase of 
23%. Canal irrigation has stO{^>ed 
growii^. 

(a) Land scarcity will become an 
acute feature of the Indian ag¬ 
riculture and rural eooiomy 
and judicious use of land and 
water will be coitral to the 
growth process; India would 
be facing for the first time 
population densities of the 
East Asian type. 

(b) Community and cooperative 
land and water development 
schemes and self-help and 
Oinei cieh'n anh maiiu^ng 


arranganents will he critic^, 
to the adiieveineni dteod s/~ 
curity, agricuttutsd Milpi^*^ 
and employment requir^ 
'ironts;. ’ 

(c) Institi^ons s upp ort ing agr*' 
culture win have 16 adj^^ 
reletivdy faster groUrth ^ 
non-cereal and non-croP 
tMsedactivitieiiand ' 

(d) The sector will haVe to enga^ 
in cost reduction and inverr 
ficaticm inflrst-stage procesf’ 
ing of agricultural product 
like sugar refining, cotto" 
ginning, agricuhural storage 
and vegetable and fruit pr(’~ 
cesaing, ilit is to maintain if* 
nuunentum in the increasinB 
access of agricultural tui~ 
pluses to regionaL nation^ 
and global markets, and i*' 
view of all these requirf 
ments; 


. (e) Private and public inyestmoit 
' ' voy 

aubetenl^fhcreMf. , 

Pfu u r a i^ in. a aa o u w . ge 4 nli > l 
of ladluB Agricnhure 

Givot^etcpiUbteasa amithe 
^yskulmMi bio-gcnetic diveni- 
ty of the iiH£an,subccntlncnt,.n ia 
eoo ne mieally pewardu^ and re- 
Bource augmeating, to follow a 
stia Uqg y oftnversifadandregioo- 
ally d^fesentitted aplcidture., 
For exuBpie, ia &e agr»ccelogi> 
ctd aoning of the FAO, India is 
one the few developing coun¬ 
tries studied which has crop pro- 
duction potential in almost all 
land class types — dry semi arid, 
moist semi-arid, sub-humid, 
fluvisob and gleysob. Within In¬ 
dia there are many agro-ecologi- 
cal zones of the developing 
•wirid*. 51]sb^!v^aEnew't&-m6ia,, 


Tabte-I: Land Seservca and Balanoes; Comparative Statu inifiu. Region and Developing World 


SI. 

No. 

Land Oass and Potential 

In^“ 

% 

South 

nuLhec. 

0 

1 

? 

3 

4 

1. 

Dry Semi Arid (MSA VS)' 

27,84 

14.48 

30 J6 

2. 

Moist Semi Arid (S, VS) 

81.03 

42.34 

86.07 

3. 

Sub Humid (S,VS) 

45.58 

23.70 

61.81 

4. 

Humid (S,VS) 

5.02 

2.71 

7.09 

5. 

Marginab in S.Na2,3 and 4 

19/*8 

9.97 

29.78 

6. 

Fluvbols/Gleysob (S,VS) 

12.15 

6.32 

27.15 

7. 

Marginal Ouvbob/gieyaols) 

0.58 

0.03 

2.16 

8. 

Total Rainfed potential 

191.^5 

100.00 

244.42 

9. 

Irrigated Desert 


0.00 

15.29 

10. 

Total Crop Production Potential of which currendy 
used for Cicp Production 

113.73 

100.00 

259.71 

11. 

Rainfed 

59.41 

X 36.81} 

12. 

Irrigated 

43.0* 

22.48 

64.41 

13. 

Total’ 

156.79 

81.89 

201.29 

14. 

1 

1 

I 

184.97 

96.61 

249.1 

15. 

Balance 

34^ 

18.11 

58.43 


Noh . 1. MS-Mar*taaUf SaitiWui S-SuiteMe; V5«Very SoibHe L Oa^ weitfited to nwifUy reflect pocenUal 
cereal yield. The wei Dry Semi-A^; OflS-Mrdat Semi-Arid; OAS-Humid; 03*“ M»rgtoal« temld; 08Ii«faivis6b and 
gley«^;035>MbisiiSuvi^aad^^. se^iSeeFAO, AgrictfltuTeToWsr*^*®'*'*’*'^*®'’^'^'*'** I***®®®* 
for PopubtiMB of die fdtuii Hone^ i^, r482;a«d FAO, Rap Zones Project 
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humkl and fluvtsol/gleysol agro- 
Mological sequences in India ap¬ 
proximate those in the develcqv 
ing world and it is perhaps one of 
the few countries, with some oth¬ 
ers like Brazil, China and Indone¬ 
sia, which is "World within the 
World" (Table 1). This is indeed a 
great policy challenge and oppor¬ 
tunity. Particularly so in an 
emerging environment which re 
gards bio-diversity as nature's 
bounty and not as earlier, a con¬ 
straint to technological progress. 

The agro-climatic planning 
work of the Planning Commission 
and ARPU "based on soil charac¬ 
teristics and climate", suitably 
augmented, can well provide the 
basis for a practical policy of di- 
versificaticai from a commodity to 
a htrmingsystem and regioiul de 
velopment approach. “Synergies 
between economic growth, pov¬ 
erty alleviation and environment 
will need to be exploited”, with a 
significant beginning made in the 
Eighth Five Year Plan, as a part of 
a Long Term Perspective (10 to 15 
years) Development Programirie 

Policy Reform for Sustainable 
Agri^ture 

Now that a Plan for Agro-Cli- 
matic Planning is ready, the em¬ 
phasis has to shift to implementa¬ 
tion and policy details. The basic 
objective of ecoivomic policy re¬ 
form tor the agricultural sector 
has to unleash the power of de: 
centralized commodity and fac- 
toi markets, to develop the re¬ 
source potential of different re¬ 
gions. Improvements in profit¬ 
ability, by access to demand cen¬ 
tres and reduction in capital and 
input prices, accelerate the prcr- 
cess of diversified, development. 
Policy reform then gets structured 
around the fact that agricultural 
development is resource based. 


Markets help in improving profit¬ 
ability and the role of the Govern¬ 
ment is to provide infrastructure 
support for differing resources re¬ 
gimes. This is the essence of agro- 
climatic planning. Such support 
could relate to community level 
arrangements for land and water 
development, marketing, infor¬ 
mation and technology infra¬ 
structure needs and initial "front 
up" costs of more "appropriate 
crop and non-crop based devel¬ 
opment strategies". 

Land and Water Development 

in the drylands, “widespread 
through India", soil and water 
conservation are essential for sus¬ 
tainable production. Contour 
bunding, soil conservation to 
strengthen terraces, gully plug¬ 
ging, soil conservation crops, wa¬ 
ter harvesting, have all shown 
high returns. Land under tidal 
swamps and coastal areas, re¬ 
quire special water maitagement 
practices particularly drainage 
schemes, conjunctive use of 
ground and surface water for 
aquifer and soil management. In 
the irrigated areas, improved 
management of village services to 
improve the water deliveries, 
managed ground water exploita¬ 
tion, conjunctive use and drain¬ 
age, have all been identified as 
activities with high rates of re¬ 
turn and are also environmental¬ 
ly sustainable. 

Soil conservation, water har¬ 
vesting and water management 
projects generally have economic 
rates of return of 18% annual and 
above. They are also labour inten¬ 
sive. In a congenial economic en¬ 
vironment for agriculture, the 
small peasant invariably invests 
in activities like land improve¬ 
ment, field channels and ground 
water development. Improved 


capital and credit markets and 
technological support accelerate 
the process. Some activities, also 
require ccunmunity level action. 
Terrace contours, drainage 
schemes, off farm irrigation lay¬ 
outs and aquifer management, all 
require limited degrees of coop¬ 
eration for identified purposes. 
The Policy challenge is to supple¬ 
ment the vigour of private mar¬ 
kets with community or service 
organization aimed at solution of 
identified problems. 

Recognizing these problems, 
i am happy that we luive pur- 
suaded the Finance Minister to 
introduce an Accelerated Irriga¬ 
tion Benefit Programme in the 
Annual Plan for this year. Rs. 800 
crores have been provided for 
large irrigation projects where 
substantial achievement can be 
expected say in completing a sec¬ 
tion of the canal systems in the 
next two or three years and 
Rs 100 crores for achieving water 
to the field in the next two agri¬ 
cultural years. These prog¬ 
rammes will be strictly moni¬ 
tored. More important, a Blue 
Ribbon Commission has been set 
up with the following terms of ref¬ 
erence. 

a. To prepare an Integrated Wa¬ 
ter Plan for development of 
water resources for Drinking 
Irrigation, Industrial, Flood 
Control and other uses. 

b. To suggest modalities for 
transfer of surplus water to 
water deficit basins by inter¬ 
linking of rivers for achievii.g 
the above objectives; 

c. To identify important on-go¬ 
ing Projects as well as ne v 
Projects which should be 
completed on priority basis 
together with phasing; 

d. Identify a technological and 
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interducipliaary research 
plan for the water sector with 
a view to mtodmise ttie bene- 
fits; 

e. To suggest physical and fi¬ 
nancial resource goieraticai 
strategies for die water sec¬ 
tor; 

f. Any other related issue. 
Divmlfied CnqtplDg 

Improved land managonent 
practices permit d\e use erf land 
for diversified purposes. Drain¬ 
age and ccHitrolled water applica- 
tient'are important for many field 
cre^, land management and wa¬ 
ter harvesting for tree crops and 
alternative resource use for non- 
crop agriculture. Outside the irri¬ 
gated and a^ured rainfall areas, 
a typical 'desiree^' pattern in the 
shift away from a low yield sub¬ 
sistence crop to a profitable high 
yielding crop of tree/crop rota- 
tiem. Access to markets are im¬ 
portant in creatiirg the profitabili¬ 
ty preconditions for such a switch 
in land-use. The agro-climatic 
pian has prepared a detailed land 
and watQ- devek^ment strategy 
and a avpping strategy. 

The policy challenge is there¬ 
fore to; 

a. arrange for "technologicaT 
and 'Wonnation'' support for 
land and water devdopment 
and cropping strategies, or a 
"fanning systems approach", 
in a r^rmaUy differentiated 
agro-dimatic framework; 

b. work for policy reform to 
operatiomhze ecotusaic in¬ 
centives and profitabdity frs 
a peasant based agriculture 
to strive firr tlw dairaUe and 
sustainable investing and 
cropping systems activities, 
in particular to active mar¬ 
kets to improve hum harvest 


prices and availability of in¬ 
puts atcrur^retitive rates; bat 
whenevw tiecessary to pro¬ 
vide for strategic, targeted 
and limited government or 
parastatal intervention; and 

c. to provide for the design erf 
institutions to supp<»t labour 
inteiuive small holder and 
peasant agriculture indud- 
ing cooperative sector, agri¬ 
business activities for input 
supply, agro-processing and 
distribution, or community 
level or co<^>erative organi¬ 
zations for identified land 
improvement and water de¬ 
velopment projects. 

Concrete SluMt Kna lasus 

At the operational level at 
present there are four es^rfiases 
and the nature of diversification 
would depend on the extent to 
which they are implemented. 
These are as follows : 

a. The agro-climatic regional, 
State and sub-regional strate¬ 
gies earlier developed have 
now been operationalised at 
the level of Districts. A sum¬ 
mary of a recent pilot exercise 
by the Planning Conunission 
is now available. Since such 
plans are resource, opera¬ 
tions and organization wise 
fully tied, tiie speed of imple¬ 
mentation, particularly the 
involvement of the banking 
sector, private investment 
and cennmunity level organi¬ 
zations is important. 

b. The projects that have been 
developed have high eco¬ 
nomic rates <rf return (gener¬ 
ally 18% annual or above, see 
Alagh 1991 for details) but 
need tying up at the level of 
private investmait in agro¬ 
processing and land devdop- 
inent, and rural credit ma- 


dtineries b<^ in the banking 
and cooperative sectors. 
While having high econmnic 
rates of return, some pro¬ 
grams are financially not via- 
Ue in the initial pha^ on ac¬ 
count of high resource costs 
of sustainable agriculture ini¬ 
tially (a market failures. Ex¬ 
amples are hi^ seed, irriga¬ 
tion or soil amendment in¬ 
puts initially required before 
land productivity picks up or 
high input costs or low out¬ 
put prices, on account erf mar¬ 
ket« tiifrastructure failure in 
the region. This needs target¬ 
ed and limited subsidies. 
Ignacy Sachs has characteri¬ 
sed an earlier description of 
such needs in the work to¬ 
wards Agenda 21 by Alagh 
as "public funding for front 
up costs".' 

c. The new Small Farmer Agri- 
Business Project underway 
linking up agro-climatic 
planning projects with com¬ 
mercial and multinational in¬ 
vestment needs much faster 
implementation 

d The agro-climatic plan has to 
be integrated with a new 
structure of a third tier of lo¬ 
cal government introduced 
by the recent Constitution 
amendments in India (73rd 
and 74th Amendment Acts) 
and with the Employment as¬ 
surance schone. 

Environmental problems and 
policies need co-ordinated ap¬ 
praisal as they are inextricably 
enmeshed in their impacts, value 
orientation, objectives and attain¬ 
ments irrespective of geopcrfitical 
barrio's. Specific concern at this 
juncture should pin-pentit critical 
condition for success so that de- 
vdofunoit becomes truly an ally 
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fix pwiding social Justice. Obvi¬ 
ously, Aere is no siinple or single 
solutum to the con^rlex ecologi¬ 
cal, sodo-ecMuoiic and techno¬ 
logical problems fiu;ed by those 
enga^d in prcnnoting sustain- 
aUe advances in tire productivity 
ot terrertrial and aquatic tarming 
aystems. This scientific challenge 
can be met through accelerate 
tfhxia by blending of traditional 
techitologies and modem science 
and technology. The new technol¬ 
ogies of particular interest to ag¬ 
riculture are biotechnology, infor¬ 
mation technology, space technol¬ 
ogy, microelectronics and man- 
agentent techniques. 

Biotadinology for Agriculture 
Improvemoir 

Biotechnology research and 
application are also extremely rel¬ 
evant for the protection and utili¬ 
zation of the vast biological re¬ 
sources of this country, specially 
in the regions such as North East¬ 
ern States, Western Ghats and 
Himalayas. Biotechnology ulti¬ 
mately would ensure a rapid 
bioindustrial development in the 
country. 

In the approach for the 9th 
Plan, a rtuijor emphasis on science 
and technology developnrent and 
application has to be placed as 
the technology rich count] ies are 
the most developed one. India is a 
biodiversity and gene rich coun¬ 
try but poor in technology. There¬ 
fore, it is essential to have an ap¬ 
proach where science and tech¬ 
nology would be an integral part 
of the develc^ment process. The 
basic objective of sustainable ag¬ 
riculture, sustainable develop¬ 
ment and sustainable economy 
can be achieved only through the 
inputs of modem scimce. 

Conventicmal plant breeding 
meduMls have contributed great¬ 


ly to the improvement of crop va¬ 
rieties. Inputs of modem research 
would further ccavtribute towards 
this goal. The developing court- 
tries in general are still faced with 
a dual challenge erf meeting the 
basic minimum requirements of a 
large population and threateited 
agricultural resource base. Bio- 
technolagy has emerged as one of 
the most innovative and power¬ 
ful tools to increase the agricul¬ 
tural productivity on a sustain¬ 
able basis. In thefield of crop pro¬ 
ductivity, intervention of various 
biotechnological and new genetic 
engineering techniques has con¬ 
tributed substantially to widen 
our understanding of genome 
structure and development of 
transgenic plants with high qual¬ 
ity seeds with insect disease re¬ 
sistance, new nutrient ntanage- 
ment practices and new bio-con¬ 
trol agents to insecticides and 
chemical fertilizers. Intensifica¬ 
tion of research on all aspects of 
biology relating to agriculture, 
exchange and sharing of knowl¬ 
edge base and concerted efforts to 
involve the farming community 
closely with the scientists to solve 
location specific problems would 
be the main endeavours required 
for further. 

Modern biotechnology can 
make important contributions to 
crop, livestock, forestry and fish¬ 
ery development. It holds prom¬ 
ise for increasing the productivi¬ 
ty, quality, efficient processing 
and utilisation of products and at 
the same tinae reduce reliance on 
agro-chemicals and other exter¬ 
nal inputs. In order to meet the 
twin objectives of accelerated pro- 
duction growth rate and 
sustainability, development and 
use of eco-fri«idly and produc¬ 
tion-enhancing technologies is of 
high priority. Fortunatdy, in re¬ 


cent years biotechnological re¬ 
search has assumed grmt signifi¬ 
cance and is being ushered-in to 
provide necessary precisiem and 
pace in genetic restructuring of 
crops, livestocks as well as mi¬ 
crobes to suit the specific produc¬ 
tion regions. 

Great strides have been prom¬ 
ised for human-kind through the 
intervention of biotechnology in 
agriculture. Biotechnology prom¬ 
ise to improve agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity, decrease our depen¬ 
dence on pesticides and other po¬ 
tentially harmful chemicals by 
genetically redesigning plants to 
offer resistance to natural and 
man made enemies; improve safe¬ 
ty, nutritional and other qualities 
of agricultural products; improve 
handling, storage and processing 
of agricultural commodities; de- 
dftjfe.v/dffiBK.e.oc.uan.-cer 
newable resources; enhance our 
ability to harness nrarginal lands 
and other agroecological settings 
for food productions; and ensure 
food, nutritional and ecological 
security for the people. 

In agriculture, horticulture 
and forestry, many chemical, 
physical and biological factors 
contribute to crop productivity. 
Most crops are endowed with a 
wide range of genetic variability 
that can be tapped by conven¬ 
tional breeding methods which 
have provided new cultivars with 
desirable traits such as improved 
yield and resistance to biotic and 
abiotic stress factors. New bio¬ 
technological approaches are 
however required as an adjunct 
for the genetic improvement of 
crops especially when certain de¬ 
sired traits are to be exploited. 
The growing interest erf the devel¬ 
oped countries in commerciali¬ 
sation <rf agricultural products is 
evident fiom the increasing num- 
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ber ctf genetically^ engiaeaed 
piodiKts beiog reteued. Accord¬ 
ing to a recoit tepati, u of May 
1996, dioe are dxMit 32 products 
of which 18 have been iqypraved 
for sale in 1995. The list of engi¬ 
neered crt^ being fidd test^ 
also continues to grow rapidly. 
Over 40 different engineered 
crcps are being fidd tested, whidi 
indude cereal grain, fibre crc^, 
ornamentals, fruits, vegetables 
and oil crops. Most of the increase 
is in the minor crops, fruits and 
vegetables. Biotechnolc^y can 
hdp cross the yield plateau which 
now appears to have been 
reached for major crops largdy 
produced and consumed by the 
poor. Simple biotechnologies 
such as micropropagation are 
within the reach of even the pocH'- 
est people. 

As far as transgenic research 
on crops is concerned, we are fol¬ 
lowing three strategies, in crops 
like rice, quality markers for 
Durham wheats and cotton, in 
some of the Centres of Plant and 
Molecular Biology, particularly at 
the Bose institute at Calcutta and 
the ]NU at Ddhi, research is un¬ 
derway and i hope significant 
progress will be achieved in the 
Ninth Plan. In selected areas this 
programme needs considerable 
strengthening. The second ap¬ 
proach is to provide a framework 
of institutions, regulations and 
policy suppiHt, so that global ad¬ 
vances can be taken advantage of 
by the Indian farmer in a safe and 
sustainable maimer. Thethird ap¬ 
proach is to strei^hen nettvOTk 
cm a naticmal and global plane in 
areas like transgenic seeds. 

As regards tissue-culture 
propagatfon, we have substantial 
research strengdis branriated into 
commadal advantages, b is now 


possQde to give much, belter t»- 
vice and Mengdi to the agricul- 
ti^ sector, b is of particttlar in- 
' terest dub in the context of diver- 
sificaticHi and crop spedaUeation 
for difficult agro-dinutic regiines 
in the hill, plateau and arid re¬ 
gions, die techndogy provides 
major breakduDU^ in noA-coe- 
al based focxi crope and horticul¬ 
ture and tree crops. The Depart¬ 
ment of Biotechnology will come 
out, we hcpe, with an^lious tar¬ 
gets in this regard. There are also 
tremendous possibilities in the 
vdiole area <d biotic fatilizers and 
friendly pesticides. In spiteof the. 
high eccoKunic returns to the ex¬ 
isting techniques available, 
progress is slow. It is hcped that 
the initial extensicm and fiscal 
and policy support needed will 
be available to {day a technologi¬ 
cally pioneering role. 

ComposwBta of Devdopmeat 
Slral^ for die Niadi Plan and 
Penpecdve 

In the Ninth Plan, the strate¬ 
gy of development has to be 
mobilisational, in the sraise of 
reaching out to those regions or 
sections of pecple who have been 
by-passed in the process of devel¬ 
opment and has also to aim at ef¬ 
ficiency of resource use in areas 
and sectors which have already 
been develofied. Supply side effi- 
cioicy and technoio^al transfor¬ 
mations have to be interwoven 
with the economic process of pro¬ 
duction {lotential and in this pro¬ 
cess meet the demands of those 
who are cuirendy left out of the 
process of development. In work¬ 
ing out the production potential 
in the agriculture sector, the ap¬ 
proach of agroclimatic jdanning, 
which emphasises bodl land and 
water devdc^unent strategies at 
thesub-r^fonal level, is tobevig- 


onnufy puiMed. This ^stanch 
sets specific forgets for prt^eifo 
like tariprtkm, tadiBobigkal 
support and mdmsioa, water 
shed devdoffoient, mo^rnisa- 
tifoi amd conqiielkm of «nal sys¬ 
tem and diversificatkin of crop¬ 
ping sequences in different agro- 
climatic regions of buiia. 

For attainment of output tar¬ 
gets in various sectors/subsecton 
in dieNiidi Plan, ravestmentlev- 
ek have tobe increased in critical 
sectors like technological 8ut>- 
poTt, agriculhire, rural develc^ 
mmb, industry, power, tele-com¬ 
munications, transport, etc. With 
increased public investment in 
infrastructural facilities, private 
and community investment is 
also likely to crowd in. 

The trend in a real investment 
in the agriculture sector is dis¬ 
turbing and has to be reversed. 
Fixed capital formation was 
B.63% of agricultural GDP in 
1984-85 but is only 8.55% in 1994- 
95 at 80/81 prices Even if the ag¬ 
ricultural ICOR is around 3, a 12% 
rate of fixed capital formation is 
necessary. Increasing levels of in¬ 
vestments in the agriculture sec¬ 
tor have to be brought about 
through increased public invest¬ 
ment in technological support 
schemes, technological improve¬ 
ment, irrigation, rural communi- 
catimis and schemes for preven¬ 
tion and control of land and wa¬ 
ter degradation. The decision of 
the Central Government to set up 
a Rural Infrastructural Devdt^ 
m«it Fund as announced in the 
Coitral Budget for 1995-96 will 
help in financing the cm-going ru¬ 
ral prefects in backward areas. 
The cooperative sector has to par¬ 
ticipate in increased mvestment 
activitia in the various sectors of 
the economy. Cotaui NABARD 
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studies show the self help cooper¬ 
atives for decentralized develop- 
meid can geneate sdf-sustaining 
emidoymeitt and income but such 
efforts would require initial refi- 
nancii^ su]^>oFt from outside. 
Training, iirfoastructure, includ¬ 
ing raatfo, quality control and pro¬ 
cessing facilities need to be set up 
around Urge agro-processing or 
export home demand areas in 
each district. The RlDFmust meet 
this challenge, to that benefits of 
liberalization reach our small 
formers. 

Integrated water shed devel- 
c^rmait projects would need to be 
closely monitored. Various soil 
and water conservation technolo¬ 
gies will need to be energetically 
pursued to raise productivity in 
the marginal'and rainfed land 
holdings. Improved water man¬ 
agement strategies in irrigated 
and assured ratn-foU areas will 
have to be pursued. As per pre¬ 
liminary estirruites, the share of 
gross irrigated area in gross 
cropped areas islikelytobe46.4% 
by the terminal of the Ninth Plan. 
Emphasis will continue to be Uid 
on diversified agriculture and 
crc^ intotsification will be prop¬ 
agated with crop intensity reach¬ 
ing the level of 1.40 by 2001-02. 

The output structure in the 
Ninth Plan needs to be so de¬ 
signed as lt> be conducive to the 
generation of 8-9 million cmploy- 
mmt opportunities per year. Em¬ 
phasis wilt be laid on high em- 
ployrment elasticity activities like 
(i) animal husbandry, fisheries, 
hOTticulture, etc., (ii) sugar, fish 
canning and preservation; tobac¬ 
co products and cotton giiuiing. 
For those who are 1^ out of the 
agricultural and rural growth 
process, foe Govenunent is com- 
ndtted to an Emiiloyment Assur¬ 


ance Scheme. 

In order to achieve the vari¬ 
ous output levels and to sustain 
the growing and well-diversified 
economy in the Ninth Plan, it is 
necessary to evolve judicious 
public policies towards invest¬ 
ment and technology which can 
mobilize latent resources that are 
lying unutilized in foe economy 
and can unleash wider processes 
of agricultural growth and decen¬ 
tralized developments linked to 
national and world markets. 

The Perspective Plan in the 
Ninth Plan may therefore amon¬ 
gst other strategies have to; 

i) institutionalize foe Accelerat¬ 
ed Irrigation Benefit Pro¬ 
gramme for completing large 
and medium irrigation pro¬ 
gramme; 

ii) operationalize foe strategy of 
perspective planning for foe 
water sector, being worked 
out by the special Commis¬ 
sion set up for this sector; 

iii) raise fixed investment in foe 
agricultural sector to at least 
12% of agricultural GDP; 
work out the private invest- 
mort inducing aspects of pub¬ 
lic investment in the water, 
land development, agricul¬ 
tural technolc^ and research 
and agricultural markets sec¬ 
tor; 

iv) carry forward the agro-cli- 
matic markets sector; 

v) complete foe process of agri¬ 
cultural economy reform, in¬ 
cluding tariff reform, remov¬ 
al of trade bottlenecks, rural 
credit reform and liberaliza¬ 
tion of the cooperative sector; 
and 


vi) work out the institutional 

support base for small form¬ 
ers and employmeitt for land¬ 
less labourers. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Medical Curriculum to be Restructured 


The Medical Council of India 
(MCI) proposes to revise the 
MBBS curriculum with effect 
from 1997-98 as part cd efforts to 
provide a progressive orientation 
to a nearly three-decade-old 
study pattern. 

The restructuring plan, 
awaiting formal approval ci die 
Government of India, envisages 
added importance to the final 
3 fear segment the MBBS degree 
course, which involves clinical 
experience. From 1997-98, the 
MCI expects to extend the dura¬ 
tion of toe final year to two- and- 
a-half years while toe first and 
second years would cmsume a 
year each. Under the existing pat¬ 
tern, in force for more diM 30 
years, the MBBS course had been 
divided into three equal segments 
of one-and-a-half years, with toe 
first two devoted to study of basic 
subjects. 

Dr. Ketan Desai, President al 
the MCI said recently in 
Thiruvananthapuram that the 
new curriculum would incorpo¬ 
rate elements of modem medicine 
and delete superfluous subjects 
with an overall focus on generat¬ 
ing better equipped doctors. Mere 
emphasis would be given to dis¬ 
ciplines sudi as paediatrics and 
orthopaedics, based on toe expe¬ 
rience these two fidds do^- 
nating between 30 to 40 pCT cent 
of all medical applications. 
Modernisation at flte tnedknl PG 
curriculum (from July) on toese 
tines was also proposed, he said. 

Accordir^ to the MCI Presi¬ 
dent, guiddines have been toawn 
to rediKe staff vacancies and 
tUeA drastic cuts in minimum 


bed stroigto norms in various de¬ 
partments of teaching institu¬ 
tions. 

The student-bed ratio pro¬ 
posed is 100:300 instead of the 
existing norm of 100:700 because 
in several institutions, units lilce 
paediatrics, t^thalmology and 
ENT, were functioning as “day¬ 
care” centres where patients were 
discharged within an hour or so. 

Each unit would have 30 beds 
and two teadiers, me of whom be 
atleast an Associate Professor and 
toe otoer a senior residenf practi- 
tioner besides toree juniors. At toe 
PG level, the bed strength would 
be in toe 30-50 range and toe only 
difference would be toe additioi- 
al services at an Assistant Pri^- 
sew- 

Women in Science, 
Technology & 

Management Education 

The Institute of Advanced 
Studies in Education, Rohil- 
Uiand University, Bareilly re¬ 
cently organised “A National 
Seminar on Women Participation 
in Science, Technology h Man¬ 
agement Educatioa”. Spoosmed 
by All India Council for Technical 
Education (AICTE), University 
Grants Commission (UGC), 
Deptt. of Science & Technok^ 
(DST), Govt, of India & 
Rrdiilkhand University, the semi¬ 
nar was inaugurated by Sri 
Ronwsh Bhandari, Governor of 
Uttar Pradesh & Chancellor of toe 
university. The keynote address 
was ddlvcred by P^. D.V.Sn^ 
Vice-Chairman, AKHTE, New 
Odhi. 


The topiof diaemsed in toe 
seminar tocluded; (i) Status at 
Womoi Bducatim; (ii) Gend« 
Semitivity Ic Barrios in Educa- 
tiem; (iii) P o spectiveof Womai’s 
Careo in India; (iv) Appraisal of 
Women involvement in Science, 
Technology tc Management Ac¬ 
tivities; and (v) Women Empow¬ 
erment 8c Strategies to Facilitate 
Equal Participation of Women. 

After detailed discussion, toe 
fidlowingrecommendatiims eme¬ 
rged in areas erf Education, and 
Entrepreneurship & Employ- 
matt. 

Thesentinar laid emphasis on 
fith erfvocitm and made the fol¬ 
lowing recosnmendations: 

1. Regular interactiems of parents 
8c teachers to oicourage, prmnote 
and reinforce girls/women edu¬ 
cation. 

2. In orda to promote girls edu¬ 
cation in areas like science, tech¬ 
nology & management, it was es¬ 
sential to have their counselling 
at high schcxrf so that afta lOt.2 
level they could ga toe opptwtu- 
nity to avail of engineering, tech¬ 
nical k. management education. 

3. Counselling for encouraging 
girl studoits to study the subjects, 
e.g., science, maths, computers 
etc, could be arranged with facul¬ 
ty members from universities/ 
lieges, engineoing 8c manage¬ 
ment inatitutkaw, industry pa- 
sonnel, etc. 

4. Theconrtitutioaal provisions erf 
free 8c compulscwy education 
^frfo 14 years andprcrfiibitionof 
diild labour be enforced ^fective- 

•y 

5. PtovftiMiaf schoUrship on die 
basis of saetit-ciim-means be in- 
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trodiKed for deserving girl stu- 
doits St senmdaiy & tertiary lev¬ 
els particularly in technical, med¬ 
ical, management and other pro- 
fassicntal fields. 

6. Sqiarate En^neering Institu¬ 
tions be opened ftn-wranen in IXth 
Five Year Plan with emphasis on 
courses like computer science, 
electronics, CAD, CAM CAI & 
managonent. 

7. 30% seats may be reserved for 
girl candidates in technical, man¬ 
agement, medical and other pro¬ 
fessional courses. 

8. Thoe was an urgent need to 
develop & produce special 
programmes for electronic media 
(TV, Radio), to change the atti¬ 
tude of the society towards wom- 
ot education, gender bias, segre¬ 
gation of sexes, gender roles, etc 
and importance of women parti¬ 
cipation in the nation building 
and development. 

9. With the help of both print 4 
electronic media, the awareness 
must be generated among masses 
about use of innovations of sci¬ 
ence & technology in improving 
the human life (health & hygiene, 
population management, energy 
k enviroiunental protection, etc) 
and easier means to carry out 
their work (household, agricul¬ 
tural, business, etc). 

With regard to EnhtnciRg 
Women Participation in Entreprenoir- 
ship & Employment Sectors, the sem¬ 
inar recoBunended asunder : 

1. There should be horizontal res¬ 
ervation in c^ien and reserved rat- 
egories (SC, ST and OBC) for 
women to the extent trf 50% de¬ 
pending upon the availability of 
suitable caiulidates. 

2. Vocathmal counselling k guid¬ 
ance cdl be establ ished in univer¬ 
sities/colleges so that women/ 


girls could get information about 
career prospects and courses of 
studies. 

3. With the help of National So¬ 
cial Service scheme, awareness 
about women participation in en¬ 
trepreneurship be created. 

4. The seminar felt the necessity 
of mass awareness regarding le¬ 
gal rights of women in different 
spheres of life. 

5. Media, both electronic & print, 
may be used by the govt, to 
change attitudes of masses to¬ 
wards women entrepreneurship 
and employment in scientific, 
technical, professional k mana¬ 
gerial spheres. 

Managing a Global 
Village 

Prof V Ramakistay^a^ Vice- 
Chartcellor, Osmania University 
observed that information tech¬ 
nology would hold the key to 
globalisation. He was inaugurat¬ 
ing a seminar on ‘Managing a glo¬ 
bal village’ organised jointly by 
Kasthurba Gandhi College for 
Women and Osmania graduates 
association in Hyderabad recent¬ 
ly He said that the present man¬ 
agers should have thorough kno¬ 
wledge of information technolo¬ 
gy in order to withstand 
globalised competition. 

Prof Ramakistayya said the 
advances in information technol¬ 
ogy and communication net¬ 
works had revolutionised the con¬ 
cept of global village erasing na¬ 
tional boundaries. He said these 
changes had posed enormous 
challenges for all those in the 
management field. “The manag¬ 
ers ne^ more efficiency and com¬ 
petitiveness to survive in a chang¬ 
ing market environment”, he 
pointed out. 

Welcoming the trend of more 


and more girls takings up chal¬ 
lenging professions such as man¬ 
agement and other such fields, he 
said by the turn of the century, 
women would out number men in 
these fields. 

Mr T N Mishra, Director, 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel National 
Police Academy, in his keynote 
address, said old values were 
breaking at a fast rate and one 
needed to adopt oneself to the 
changing environment in all 
fields so as to compete in the glo¬ 
bal market. "We should think in 
future tense for facing the chal¬ 
lenges in coming years," he add¬ 
ed. 

Samaung Scholarships 

The Samsung India Electri¬ 
cals Limited has instituted schol¬ 
arships for meritorious engineer¬ 
ing and science students at UT- 
Delhi and Indian Institute of Sci¬ 
ence, Bangalore. 

The company is involved in 
various educational activities in 
Korea, its parent country, and as 
an extension of its commitment to 
quality management, it has in co¬ 
operation with ITT-Delhi award¬ 
ed scholarships to M Sc and Ph D 
students at the institute. 

The four scholarships, insti¬ 
tuted last year, are granted to stu¬ 
dents of Computer Science and 
Engineerii^ and Electrical Engi¬ 
neering Departments. The candi¬ 
dates are nominated on the basis 
of their academic achievement in 
the previous year. Only those who 
have been ranked among the top 
ten per cent in the previous or the 
current academic programme are 
eligible to apply. Besides, the stu¬ 
dent should have demonstrated 
significant achievements in the 
tom of prcqect work. 

The scholarship is worth 
$1,400, which is paid once a j^ear 
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to the institution. Apart itom 
monetary assistance, ^ sdected 
candidate also gets an cqqxntuni- 
ty to do a suminw intvnship in 
Sou6i Kixea. If the studmt’s per¬ 
formance is outstanding dtrough- 
<Hit die duratitm the course, d\e 
company may award sdtolarship 
for an advanced study pro¬ 
gramme abroad. 

Annamalai Vanity 
CcHiTocatian 

Dr. B. Ramamurthi, noted 
neuro-surgeon, called upon the 
students of Annamalai Universi¬ 
ty to be self-confidait and make 
all-out efforts to restore to the 
country its past glory. He was de¬ 
livering the 64th annual convoca¬ 
tion address of the University in 
Annamalainagar recently. 

Dr. Ramamurthi said die out¬ 
going students of Annamalai Uni- 
vosity should have a flair for 
struggling in the cause of achiev¬ 
ing grSat deeds. For this, the stu¬ 
dents should draw fmm their in¬ 
ner strength. Explaining the effi¬ 
cacy of “Yoga” in improving the 
efficiency of the brain cells. Dr. 
Ramamurthi said the inherent 
powtf available in this enormous 
powtfhouse — available in all 
the brains of students — should 
be fully utilised, with a few to 
building up inner stroigth. 

The Govonor and the Chan¬ 
cellor erf the University, Ms. M.S. 
Fathima Beevi, presid^ ovo' the 
convocation. In all 42,583 stu¬ 
dents received their degrees. 
While 1,135 students were cem- 
feaed degcee in person, the re- 
nuuning 4IA48 got the d^rees in 
absentia. 

Dr M.G. Muthukumara- 
swamy, Vice-Chancdlor of dte 
unhrosity, in his annual report 
said die Rajah Muthiah Medical 
CoD^e had been granted petma- 


nent recognitian by die Medka^ 
Council of bidia. He also said diaf 
an imdowment for Rs. ;K),0M am^ 
Rs. 10,000 named after the Govk ' 
nor and Dr. Ramamurthi woulc^ 
be started. 

Training in Teduiologicrf 
for infeamatian HuuUingf 

A five-day National Training 
Course on Moden Techntrfogief 
for InformatuMi Handling was re-' 
cendy held at the All India insti-' 
tute of Medical Sciences, NeW 
Delhi. The main focus of dif 
training was on the automation o/ 
libraries, On-Line searching, CD-' 
ROM and CD-Networking, E-' 
Mail services, Bar-Code Technirf- 
ogy. Multimedia Library Net- 
winking, Electronic publishing 
and Internet, etc. 

Inaugiiratui.^ the Pro^am- 
me. Prof. CM. HabibuUah, an em' 
inent medical educationist/ 
emphasised the need of training 
medical postgraduate students 
for making best use of die com' 
puter based library facilities- 
Prof. P.K. Dave, Directcu of the 
Institute, dwelt upon the role 
played by the Ail India Institute 
of Medical Sciences in providing 
facilities of training of personnel 
in all important branches o/ 
health activity. Sh. P jayarajan/ 
Head, Information and Library 
Services of the British Council, iP 
his keynote address, stressed the 
need of taking into consideratioi* 
the total requirements of the ns' 
ers of the libraries. Dr. R.P- 
Kumar, Chief Librarian of the In' 
stitute and coordinator of the 
training prograoune, gave a brief 
resume ^ the course conteirfs i^ 
the training. 

During the course of the 
trainiiig •pro g r amme , die trainee^ 
were exposed to varlottt aspectf 
of theapirficuian ofmodciB tedi' 


tiolagles in infotmadon handling, 
lliey also had die opportunity of 
in^acting on the communica¬ 
tions Network. 

Tbe topics debated in die pro- 
granune iiduded (i) On-line Ser¬ 
vices; (ii) CD-Riun and a>-Neti 
wcuking; (iii) Library Network¬ 
ing; (iv) E-Mail Services; (v) Bar- 
Code Techimlogy; and (vi) data¬ 
base in CD-ROM. The trainees 
also participated in the soninar 
on computer, media and emnmu- 
nication technologies as applica¬ 
ble to the library. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a talk on application of 
LIBSYS Software package in the 
AllMS Library with special rdet- 
ence to acquisition. Therepresoi- 
tative of LIBSYS firm gave a de¬ 
tailed overview about the sirft- 
ware and its applicatiim. 

Dr. M.G. Muthukumar- 
asamy. Vice Chancellor, Anna¬ 
malai University, in his valedic¬ 
tory address, emphasised the im¬ 
portance of library services for the 
cause of teaching, education and 
research. He called upon the au¬ 
thorities of the Institute to 
organise such training courses on 
regular basis. 

The training programme was 
attended by about fifty partici¬ 
pants consisting of Librarians, In¬ 
formation Science Specialists, 
Documentalists, R&D Scientists, 
teachers in Library Science, health 
scientists and computer prirfes- 
sionals freon all over the country. 

Gates Stresses Educatkai 

Bill Gates, Microsoft Chair¬ 
man, said that his ctonpany has 
decided to make bivestments trf 
$35 milliiHi in devek^iiig local- 
language opo-ating systems and 
training Indian students. It has 
started workii^ widi Indian com¬ 
pass todevelop, initially, an 
etating system in Hindi 
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At« inerting with the Prune 

MUUrter, htr. H.D. Deve Gowda, 
the Microstrft chairman said the 
government must take the lead in 
biiiMing on the advantage India 
in its top-cbss manpower 
by Hiddng all universities and sci¬ 
entific establishments through a 
hi^i-quality computer communi¬ 
cation network. In the second 
stage, this nrt work should be ex¬ 
tended to schools. 

The Prinw Minister told Mr. 
Gates that preparatory work on 
creating a fibre optic network for 
flow of conununication was al¬ 
ready under way. 

In his presentation at a ses¬ 
sion organised jointly by IIT, 
Delhi and Microsoft India, Mr. 
Gates played on the same theme 
— education. He said five irtsti- 
tutes, three ITTs, one Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Management (UM) and the 
Indian Institute of Science, Ban¬ 
galore had been identified for ed¬ 
ucating students on Microsoft 
systenw. 

Universities Talk AIDS 

Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyalaya College of Education, 
Coimbatore, recently organised a 
two-day “Universities Talk Aids” 
(UTA) programme. The objectives 
of the prograirune were (i) to im¬ 
part information to teacher train¬ 
ees on medical ai\d psycho-social 
aspects of HIV/AIDS and its pre¬ 
vention; and (ii) to equip the 
teacher-trainees to prepare and. 
execute a plan of action for 
school-based activities on HIV/ 
AIDS. Dr. M.N.G. Mani, Princi¬ 
pal of the College in his presiden¬ 
tial address, suggested that the 
school and the community should 
be rdated to each other in a sym¬ 
biotic rdationship of mutual ben¬ 
efit. He also hi^lighted that the 


role of the teacher assumed a spe¬ 
cial significance in the AIDS 
awareness campaign and he was 
the most appropriate person in 
the rural areas to undertake this 
responsibility. 

Dr. Padmanabhan, Assistant 
Director, Adult and Continuing 
Education and NSS Programme 
Coordinator, Bharathiar Univer¬ 
sity, who inaugurated the pro¬ 
gramme, stressed the importance 
of preventive education, special¬ 
ly for young students in view of 
the WHO estimation that at least 
half of all the HIV infections to 
date world-wide had occurred in 
youth between IS and 24 years of 
age. 

Dr. S. Ramachandran,Brima- 
ry Health Centre, Perianaick- 
enpalayam in his lecture on the 
“Medical Aspects of AIDS” 
pointed out that educating the 
young students regarding vari¬ 
ous issues related to HIV and 
AIDS could help in minimising 
the spread of HIV infection by 
developing apprcyriate attitudes 
and values in them. 

The two-day UTA pro¬ 
gramme provided different 
learning experiences through lec¬ 
tures, counselling session, video 
programmes, competitions and 
exhibition. Experts invited from 
different fields—Sociology, Psy¬ 
chology, Medicine and Educa¬ 
tional Technology — delivered 
talks on the various aspects of 
this most fatal infection bi the 
valedictory session, Mr. 
Soundar- arajan, the B.Ed. train¬ 
ee, gave his feed-back evaluation 
of the programme and expressed 
satis&ction about the quality and 
adequacy of training inputs in 
this programme. 


It may be recalled that an 
awareness generation project 
called “Universities Talk Aids” 
(UTA) was conceived and 
launched by the Ministry of Fam¬ 
ily Welfare, Government of India, 
in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization (WHO) in 59 
universities covering 29 states 
and union territories, to provide 
AIDS. Education to students and 
to promote positive attitudes and 
healthy life styles among them. A 
National Seminar on Adolescence 
Education organised by the Na¬ 
tional Council of Educational Re¬ 
search and Training (NCERT) in 
April 1993 recommended AIDS 
Education to be one of the major 
components of the general frame¬ 
work of Teacher Training Cur¬ 
riculum. 

G.D. Birla Award for 
Scientific Research 

The sixth G.D. Birla Award 
for Scientific Research for the year 
1996 has been given to Prof. 
Ashoke Sen of The Mehta Re¬ 
search Institute of Mathematics Sc 
Mathematical Physics, Allaha¬ 
bad. The Institute is funded by 
the Dept, of Atomic Energy for 
pursuing research in Mathanat- 


AIU Hooked to 
Internet 

We are glad to announce that 
The Association of Indian 
Universities has been hooked 
to the Internet. This will facil¬ 
itate closer interaction with 
members by providing for 
faster communication thro¬ 
ugh the Electronic Mail. CJur 
E-mail address is 
aivOde12.vaiil.nrt.in 
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US and niysks. 

Instituted in 1991 by die KK. 
Birit Foundatuui. die award ac¬ 
cords recDgniticoi to hig^ calibre 
sdeitific research undotakoi by 
Indian scientist, below die age of 
50 living and working in India. 
The award carries a c^h prize of 
Rs. 1.5 lakhs. 

Prof Sen has made outstand¬ 
ing contribution in various areas 


The World Bank is learnt to 
have given a loan of $74 million 
for an Agricultural Human Re¬ 
source Devel<^nnent Project to the 
Indian Council (or Agricultural 
Research (ICAR). Besides improv¬ 
ing the quality and rdevance of 
higher agricultural education and 
in-service training programmes, 
the project would also strengthen 
the capacity of participating 
states to develop and manage ag¬ 
ricultural human resources. 

The project, launched last 
year, would attempt to improve 
the quality of agricultural human 
resources by supporting infra¬ 
structure development, improve¬ 
ment of faculty competence and 
better skill development. 

To reduce inbreeding be¬ 
tween state universities and to at¬ 
tract talented students, the ICAR 
had initiated all-India entrance 
examination for filling up 15 per 
cent seats at undergraduate level 
and 25 pe'c«it seats atimstgrad- 
nate levd, said Dr. R.S. Paroda, 
the Director Genera] of ICAR in 
New Delhi lecendy. 

the preseid changu^ sce¬ 
nario, when national agriculture 
pcdicy is more open and libera- 


such as : sigma model, scduUe 
cradoimal field theories and re¬ 
cently duality. His work on string 
theory has b^ regarded as of a 
voy high cu-der by the best ex- 
pots indiefidd. 

Prof. Sen received the Bhat- 
nagar Award at the young age of 
38 in 1994 and now at the age of 
40 he is the youngest awardee of 
the prestigious G.D. Birla Award 
for Scientific Research. 


Used, agricultural education will 
have to be re-oriented and the 
manpower generated to deal with 
future requiranents of the coun¬ 
try. Thus there is an emergent 
need to review the course curric¬ 
ula at the undergraduate level in 
different disciplines of agricul¬ 
ture and allied subjects,” he said. 

A Conunitteeset up under the 
Chairmanship of Dr Kirti Singh to 
review die prevailing systan of 
education has observed “great 
deviations and variaticwis in the 
mode of admission, examination, 
evaluation, total credit required 
for degree and curriculum fol¬ 
lowed by the agricultural univer¬ 
sities”. It has made recommenda¬ 
tions to bring uniformity among 
agricultural universities as far as 
possible, keeping the regional re- 
quiranents in view and to allow 
intCT-State mobility, avoid in- 
breeding, improved quality of ed¬ 
ucation and turnout quality grad¬ 
uates for facing the challenge. 

As part of the new scheme 
and the World Bank pnqect, die 
ICAR has instituted national tal¬ 
ent sdiolardiip for die tint time 
to attract talented students. R has 
established an Accreditation 


Board for malRtaining nmrns and 
standards of agricultural educa¬ 
tion.- 

The univenity educatim has 
been nrinKtund to have exter¬ 
nal examinatioiw seneater system 
of education, uniform gradii^ 
among state agriculture univarsi- 
ties, have rural agriculture work 
experience to provide skills and 
hands-on experioic^ training in 
new and emerging areas such as 
computers, agri-business, inte¬ 
grated pest management etc, and 
improve course curriculum. 

The ICAR has also instituted 
best teacher award at university 
and national levris to promote ex¬ 
cellence in teaching, have faculty 
competence improvement by in- 
service overseas training, intro¬ 
duced Sabbatical Leave Scheme, 
introduced recruitment at the lev¬ 
el of assistant professors based on 
national eligibility tests, appoint 
heads of departments, deans, di¬ 
rectors by direct selection and 
upgrade library to have internet 
facilities. 

The ICAR is an apex body at 
the national level to undertake, 
aid, promote and coordinate agri¬ 
cultural research and education 
among 28 agricultural universi¬ 
ties, four deemed universities and 
one central agricultural universi¬ 
ty, producing all together 10,000 
graduates and 4000 postgradu¬ 
ates in various discipUnes of ag¬ 
riculture and allied sectors. 

Sir Chhotu Ram Award 

Chaudhary Charan Singh 
Haryana Agricultural University 
(CCSHAU) has invited entries for 
Sir Chhotu Ram National Award 
fw the y^ 1996-97. The award 
carries a cash prize Rs. 25000 
and a citation. All scientists en¬ 
gaged in any fidd of agriculture, 


News from Agricultural Universities 
World Bank Aid for ICAR 
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social scieiKes, animal husband- 
ry, faretOy, fisheries, home sci: 
ences, basic sciences and humani¬ 
ties at national institutions, vol¬ 
untary organisations, govern¬ 
mental or private agencies all 
over India by way of evolving out¬ 
standing research leading to the 
improvement in agriculture and 
rural sector of India are eligible 
for this award. 

According to Dr. J.B. Chow- 
dhary, Vice-Chancellor, the 
awardees will be adjudged by a 
duly approved committee on the 
basis of results of research/con- 


1997 the following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Ccxnmission will beobsetved. The 
programme is presented in two 
sets of one hour duration each 
every day from h.OO a m. to 7.00 
a.m. and 1.00 p.m to 2.00 p.m 
The programme is available on 
the TV Network throughout the 
country. 

1st Transmission 
6.00 aan. to 7.00 a.m. 

8.4.97 

"New Horizons" 

"Living with Health : Weight 
Management" 

10.4.97 

"Exploration of Atomic Min- 
eraU-l" 

"Coal-UI: Earth on Fire" 
"Return to Life" 

1Z4.97 

"Wangla; A Film on Garo Fes¬ 
tival" 

"Air-Pollution-U" 

13.4.97 

"Abhinaya ; Historinics of 
Dance" 

"An Edifice that Meditates : 
The Architecture of Bahai 


tributions made by them during 
the five years preceding the year 
of the award i.e. 1996. At the time 
of presentation of the award, the 
recipient shall present a brief ac¬ 
count of his/her contributions on 
the occasion of Sir Chhotu Ram 
Memorial Lecture to be organised 
by the University shortly. 

The willing scientists may 
send their nominations to the Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus, Sir Chhotu Ram 
National Award, Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the 
University upto April 15,1997. 


Temple" 

"Folk Rhythms-U" 

15.4.97 

"Superconductivity" 

"Anar (Pomegranate)" 

"Ocean Dynamics" 

Und Transmiasion 
1.00 p.m. to 2.00 p.m. 

8.4.97 

"Environment Friendly Deter¬ 
gent" 

"Ways of Thinking-Sep-1 
Mind Matters" 

"First Aid for Roadside 
Accidents" 

9.4.97 


The three entities in the Unit¬ 
ed Nations system specifically 
devoted to wmnen’s issues—the 
Division for the Advancement of 
Women in the Department for Pol¬ 
icy Coordination and Sustainable 
Development (DPCSD), the Unit- 


"Molecular Biology: Regula¬ 
tion of Cell Cycle" 

10.4.97 

"New Horizons" 

"Studying Shakespeare in 
Text and Performance" 

11.4.97 

"Postal System-11; How it 
works" 

"Women in Development 
Malshiras — A case Study" 

12.4.97 

"Saying it with Masks" 
"Understanding Cinema-XU: 
How Films are made-1" 

13.4.97 

No Telecast 

14.4.97 

"Study of Damping in a 
Harmonic Oscillator-r 
"Role of Capital Market in 
Indian Economy" 

"Rabit Farming" 

15.4.97 

"Water Quality 
Management-1 ; Water 
Environment and Health" 
"Ways of Thinking-Sep-Il: 
Contours of Time" 
"Understanding Leprosy 
Disabilities" 

Hindi Telecast 

Rlfl: 6.00 ^ 6.30 ^ 

9.4.97 

'■'ties'll ■ti'jflti'fl" 

11.4.97 

"UCUelU - 2" 

14.4.97 

^^JiPi<t> ^ 

TTTO - 1" 


ed Nations Development Fund 
for Women (UNIFEM); and the In¬ 
ternational Research and Train¬ 
ing Institute for the Advancement 
of Women (DsJSTRAW) — have 
pooled efforts and resources to 
create Women Watch, a joint 


_ JVews from UGC _ 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 

Between 8th and 15th April, 


"Budhism in Andhra 
Pradesh-I" 

"English for Science and ^ ^ _ 

Technology" - 2" 

News from Abroad 


“Women-Watch” on Internet 
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space on the Internet on the 
vancement and empowermott 
women, launctied on Intematio^' 
al Womb's Day, 8 March, 

Womai Watch is a gateway 
to United Nations iniormatidt' 
and data on women worldwit^n 
and an evolving electronic foraP' 
on global women’s issues in tl*c 
follow-up to the 1995 Fourth 
VlotVA CtspiMfSite 'Nonu!®' 
held in Beijing. The Internet si*® 
provides up-to-date inftmnatid*' 
on the United Nati<His work d" 
bdialf of the women of the worl’^ 
and (XI the global agenda lor iiA- 
proving the status of wcxnen. It 
designed to serve as an importaP* 
contribution to the outreach 
programmes of its collahoratidg 
partners, providing a cost-effe®" 
tive means to expand outrea<^h 
and networking and streamlining 
access to information. 

Conference 

Classification Reaearcf* 

The sixth international study 
confe'ence on classification' 
research and knowledge organ'* 
sation for information retrieval 
will be held during 16-19 Jur’* 
1997 at University College, LoP* 
don, U.K. 

The conference is sponsortnl 
by FID/CR and University Co** 
l^e, London in association widr 
Association for Information MaP* 
agement (ASLIBj. ClaasificaliO" 
Research Group (CRG) and Intet* 
national Society for Knowledge 
Organisation (ISKO) with an eiP* 
phuis on the role of dassificatio" 
in the management of info: rnatioP' 
automatic methods of classificP* 
tion, classification research for r®* 
trieval of infexmatiun publishP‘1 
electronically, tools for classified' 
don, classification as a tool aP<l 
datamoddling. 

Further details may be had 
from Dr IC Mcihvaine, Conferenc® 
Chairman, School of Library^ 
Archive and infexmation Studied, 
Univasity College, Gower Street- 
London WCIE 6BT. 


WiitUffe Institute of India 

Post Box *18, Oehrschin - 248 001 
Advt No. 1/97 

AOHtSStON TO M.Sc. WlUXJFE SCIENCE 

Wiktifs Instiluts of India invilas applicsakxw f<x adnxaakxt to Ha two yaar 
M.Sc. WUNIa Scianca co-jrsa (MfMatad to Saurashtra UnIvarsity, Rajkot), 
commarKing Jtdy, 1997. A maxhruim of 12 (10 Indian nationals and 2 
Foreign natkxials) wtC be admiltad to this couiss. Upto six camSdatas may 
be awarded WII faRowshps. 

EUglblHIy : 1. A bachelor of science degree with a biology major, degree in 
vetarinary scietrcsillorestfy/agricullural sctance/ enviorwnantal science (with 
a bias towards Ufs sciences). 

2. Al candidatas should hsnre secured a minimum of 5S% aggmgata marks 
in their bachelor's exam. 3. A minimum d 15 years of formal educatkxi 
(elhsr 10v2.r3 <x 11v2'r2 pattern). Candidatas appearing lor final B.Sc. 
level exam can also apply' provided they have secured a minimum 50% 
aggregate tHi date, and cm completion of their degree wil achieve a mini¬ 
mum of 55% aggregate. 

Aga Limit : 30 years fex diracd candidalea. 35 yoars lor m-survica candi¬ 
dates. 

SelecdtcHt : Ebghls candidates will be rectuvsd to appear tor a written 
C)ualltying test (under graduate level) et any cf the tour centres: Dehradun, 
Calcutta, Bangalore and Bcxnbay. The test win be for two hours (60% 
muRfile choice [(General knowlodge. General science. Opticnal subject) + 
40% essays). PersnnaMy and aptitude lest wel be conducted at Oehradun. 
SC/ST candidates csSed for the written and aptSuda tests will be pakfj 
traveWng aSowance as per rule. 

VnmMrxfpfiti -. ^3iii)C7St«3rtstirnxh6‘n»vi«d!)y\yp«6«n6iiriudA irASi^^ 
copy of bio-data. Copies oi relevanf cenRicsles to establish age, mmimum 
qualifications, and SC/ST status, and a recent passport size photo^aph; 
apart from the above provide the following details in a sefmrate page: 1. Full 
Name 2. Maikng Adoress 3. Date o! Birth 4. SCfST 5. Educatkmal Qualifica¬ 
tions e. Choica of exam centra 7. Optkmal sidtject for fast (Vel. Sc7Agri. 
SeVUe Sc/ForesUy) 8. Contact numbers (Phone, Fax, E-maR). An IPO lor 
Rs. SOI- in favour cX Directex, WitcMe Instiluts of-lndia payable at Dehradun 
should accompany the appicaion. In-satvics candktetas should apply 
through proper channel AppHeahons shcxrld be sent to the Course Dirac- 
tor, H-Sc. (WUdlMa Sdsnes), WHdMa Imtitiila of tmfla, Post Box - 19, 
Dehradun 248 001; Fax • 640117; E4naiHh>rU«ataad101.tmai.Mt.ln. 
Last dale for receiving ap pl i cat io n! : is nh Hay, 1987. Writlan c|uaWymg test 
is Beefy to be held cm 8th June, 1897. 
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EdKorial policies of UnIvorsJty Haws are currently under review. We solicif your cooperation in 
letting us know of your views about the present make-up of the journal. Kindly spare a few minutes to fill 
up the following questionnaire and mail it to us latest by 30th April 1997. 


I. Name 
II Occupation 
III. Address 


IV. Do you read University News: 

a) Yes 

regularly ? 

b) No 

V How do you gel your copy ? 

a) Subscribe 

b) Share with a colleague 

c) Use library copy 

VI The following items make up University News. Rank these items in your order of interest: 

Existing Order 

Your Preferred Order 

(a) Articles 

(a) 

(b) Convocation Address 

(b) 

(c) Campus News 

(c) 

(Including News from UGC, AlCTE, 

Agricultural Universities, Abroad) 

(d) Book Review 


(e) Documentation 

(e) 

(Including Theses of the Month, 

Research in Progress, Current 

Documentation in Education, 

Education News Index) 

(f) Advertisements 

(f) 

VII. Do you think the frequency of the 

a) OK 

journal as a weekly is OK or should 

b) fortnightly 

it be made torinightly/monthly/ 

c) monthly 

quarterly? 

d) quarterly 

VIII. Should you like any of the 

If yes, please specify 

features to be discontinued ? 

i) 

IX. Should you like any new feature 

If yes, please specify 

to be added 7 

i) 


ii) 


X. Other suggestions, it any 


Date ; 


Signatures 



The Editor 
University News 

Association of indian Universities, 
AlU House, 16 Kotia Marg, 

New Delhi -110 002 



BOOK REVIEW 


Sanskrit for Beginners 

Ramoh Chaturvedi* 

Vcerci IcUyUdath. The Saoakrit Beciiiiier. Trivuidnim. SB Pr^ 
lWe,Pp.XJV + 146.Ra.50/-. ' 


Sanskrit, the most pertect lan¬ 
guage among languages is not to 
be conceived either as a dead lan¬ 
guage or a language which has no 
easier methods to Team structure, 
usage, vocabulary etc, other than 
die practice of rote memory. San¬ 
skrit as an ancient language has 
its own methods to inculcate lan¬ 
guage techniques like, VnUha- 
vyawhara' Kosa, method of gram¬ 
mar. Change of time and space 
tooaffected Sanskrit learning and 
language technique. Sanskrit as a 
•nuuluitT'oi'evpitaisiuiraiiu'aicijinr 
of the languages taught has un¬ 
dergone many modifications 
making a room for innovations. 
The book presently being re¬ 
viewed is a new addition to San¬ 
skrit learning on this front. 

The book is entitled Thr San¬ 
skrit Btginner. The author 'Veryes 
Idayakidath' alias, V. Surendran, 
is a Reader in Education at Shree 
Shankarachaiya University of 
Sanskrit. The author presents in 
the book new techniques of learn¬ 
ing Sanskrit, innovated by him¬ 
self as a fruit of a decade long 
Sanskrit teaching experience. The 
hook consisting of XV units deals 
specially with the new classic 
method, vocabulary study me¬ 
thod, etc. 

First Unit deals with alpha¬ 
bets though not in a cmventional 
way. The author presenting his 
new method writes lettos can be 
identified through words and 
Aeir meaning' 'along with writ¬ 
ing and pronunciation a reason¬ 
able vocabulary can be mastered'. 
*9tri Lai BoWvr Shaslri Sanskrit 
VHyapeedi, Neai Detki-IS. 


Consonants are, for the practical 
purpose, divided into seven class¬ 
es, i.e. ^ S' ft 

<r 4rf, 3Rr;to, ® tjn Vowels are 
divided into short and long wiri, 
all sub divisions. At many placeg 
the learned author specially notes 
the pronunciation techniques at) j 
practices. 

Unit U deals with the combi¬ 
nations of vowels with conso- 
nants. Here the author illustrates 
the combinations presenti»,g 
many exantoles of various^Dosy, 
bilities. Symbols to differentiate 
each combination are also cleaify 
mentioned to facilitate the begb). 
nets. 

Unit 111 Consonants with siib- 
ilar perception illustrates mar.y 
examples of possible error writ- 
ing Sanskrit letters. The auth^^r 
suggests vocabulary method 
rectify the fault. 

In Unit IV dealirg with join^j 
consonants, the author presents 
many examples of joined conso¬ 
nants. Numbers and Genders a^e 
dealt with in Unit No. V. In Ui\it 
V1, following the deductive meth¬ 
od, the author illustrates the rul^ 
dealing with first, second ai\(j 
third persons in Sanskrit, in Uqjt 
Vll cases are also detqj 

with sufficient examples and ij. 
lustrations. In Unit VUI verbs and 
tenses are presented in the mo^^ 
appropriate and the easiest wi^y 
along with good tips to the begin¬ 
ners. Illustrations on many verbal 
roots are mentioned. Unit DC deai^ 
with the rules of sentence forma¬ 
tion, active voice and passi^o 
voice, etc. Useful sentences nf 


question and answer types are 
added. Unit X deals with numer¬ 
als and numerical expressions. 
Indeclinables are dealt in Unit XI. 
Unit XII deals with the usage of 
aft with in three 

genders. Unit XIU deals with the 
adjectives. Rules dealing with 
them are also clearly illustrated. 
Cases, their meaning and excep¬ 
tions are dealt in Unit XIV. Rules 
dealing with wop'are simplified. 
Unit XV deals with translation 
technique. Twenty illustration of 
prose are given along with ques¬ 
tions to test the knowledge. Max¬ 
ims added to the unit contribute 
to enrich the material presented 
tlierein. Three appendices deal¬ 
ing with the forms of words, 
verbs, and numerical expression 
enrich the utility of the book. 

It is a good book written by 
the learned author for Sanskrit 
students, particularly for the be¬ 
ginners. Almost all the problems 
pertaining to the beginners in the 
field of Sanskrit are successfully 
tackled, following his own expe¬ 
rience and innovated method. It 
is a 'must' for all those who are 
anyway interested in Sanskrit, 
particularly in learning. 

It would have been very use¬ 
ful if the author had added full 
bibliographical details, sugges¬ 
tions for further study and infor¬ 
mation. Transliteration, if provid¬ 
ed, would have been most useful. 

The book is nicely printed 
along with English translations. 
The presentation is also superb. 
The quality of the paper us^ for 
and format of the publication are 
satisfactory. 

The book is of vital impor¬ 
tance in the field of Sanskrit teadi- 
ing and teaming. Students can 
avail the benefit following the 
technique that the author has in¬ 
novated and suggested particu¬ 
larly for the b^timers. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


AUakM doctoni i cc q>ted b; bdUa 


AdUCULTURAL ft VETEUNAXY SOBNCBS 
Agrksltan 

1. BftnmSic^ G«Mtic«Mt^ltQ£MwtoafoMofnti^ 
taac* to Ua^ mat is brood wh oot (TriUcttm raartyinn L.). 
Puniri> Agrii. 

2. KuMi^yo, Pnkoah. EOoct of fdioa^iorst oad 
potaniiiB wltli osd wjtt<!oiil iftis^iiao tnocalotios on jHoU 
•ad quality of paa. YS Patmar. Dr K B Rastogj, D^wtaiaot of 
Agncnltute, Di- Y S Parma* Univenity of Horttcultuia asdForoat- 
ry, Nuini, 

3. Kausak, Pandit PuiUmiL lafiMBoa of Aflia(<Ca)afttta 
eajaa CU atilftp iB tef c r tfpf ttBg oa taeemtUm aad popnlados 
dynanka of Imact patta. Maiathwada Agrft< Or V M Pawar, 
Toxicology Pesticide Reseat^ Caottc. Maradiwada Agricultur* 
al Univendty, Pait^airi. 

4. Madansure, A*un Nanif^rao Bio aoological atadtaa oa 
l^pidr^tcrcHW pod borara of ptgao ap oa. Maradtwada A^'l. Or 
V M Pa%irar, Toxicob^ist Prstiade Reaearch Cantic^Maraihtvada 
Agricultora] University. ParUuiu. 

5. Nartedkar. Wiah%tfambhar Wanunzoo. laianpodfic iraaa- 
fcr of faaooraUt genca from Goaayplnm hirsatiua Into 
CkMaipiKsa arborrum cytomondsology of tm r oyea e w l gaoO' 
types. Marad«wadt Agrll. Dr L A Dcshpaodc, Cottcm Breeder 
CRS., Maraihwada Agriculture University. Paibhani. 

6 SohanRa^ PoaHta r rm t myot^gral d etarior o ttoa <aaaf» 
ar boat (Beta val^iia U). Rajaadtan Agril. Dr J P Agtdhotri. 

7 Thombia. Udharv Tubhirein- Prodact^sak, Cffi^qr and 
safety emUnaHon of widear pol^as d roaia vtma of heti c oe ai p a 
aim^ara (Hnbaar). Xferotttwada Agril. DrVM Pawar.Toxko)> 

Ptttidde Research Caotre. Matathwada Agriciiinml Uid- 
vciaity. Paitftani. 

AgroBooiy 

1. Kasofe.ICE SdMdollzigoftrTlgatloandfartUlsaraiaA- 
agamant for mate and zatooa radgram (Caiasos cs|aii <U) 
BOn Sp.) IO*L-87. Mahatma Riufe. Dr D G Ramshe, Sub> 
MousbuteZcme. NARP. ^cnda Rari^ Kolhapur. 

2. Manup. Saitdeep. Stndfaa cm phoafdionia and potaaaU 
am aoanoatea tioo and tfana oi al tro g a n a|yliq tfam is maina 
underraSidedteatea^liaatcro| 7 iiigfyata&. Himachal. DrP 
C ThJdfnr, De p artnta nt of Agrrmomy, Himachal Pradedt Uoivcn- 
saty.SnBila. 

3. St^we.CovindTukamn. Rmp o tia a trf«Oitard< Btaa a i » 
ca ^aeaa 1^. Mamdnvada AgriL Dr V B f^ielke* Oifef Agroino* 
mkt Crcqi^i^ S yafe ma Raacardi Cenoa, Mamdiwada f^ricu}' 
turd Ui dvw ait y . Faibhani 

SarkiUtaN 

1. Qakk»a;e«ny, B.K. Rftacknflbfiar^|dkntioAofStttrt- 
ata cm gr os r t h , yteldr t^nlity oi mnlbarry and adkaront 
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eoootmoopa. Baugakkre. OrMPPunazaju^BangaloioUaivaiai- 
^.Bangakua. 

2. Efwai Sao, feiS bnpiroaMiate of UulbaiTy ttrongb 
polyploidy braadtng, Bangalore. DrS B Outdin, Depaitment of 
Agrtcultuia, Basgaloic Uidverdty. Bai^aWa. 

nOLCXaCAL 9C3ENCBS 

B hHft a anlalii 

1 . MotmiddteSwdlaaoaaUbodlaaagntoalapdlfiadand 
fragminli and tbair poiMtnate te At paihoganmla rfSLB. 
Aligarh. Dr Aalf AU, Aligath tftiriim Unhraraity, Al%aih- 
Biology 

1 . Bhalla. Alka ■ hlolacniar cbaractarlxaiion of a 
tumorlgaaJcally tranaformad bloom ayndrMna B> 
lys^hoUaatoid call Una axpfiaatog a cancer aaaodatad and* 
gen. JNU. Dr R M K Bametai, jaoraharlai Nehru University. New 
DeBii. 

2, QkauharvSaryy.ftotnaynthaticprota te sandtraifecrlpt 
fevaftlttirbaatdUoropiaatiuodarDV-BattoM. JNU. ‘WCS 
Mughal Jawahailal Nchna University. New Delhi. 
Btotadmology 

1. Maya. A. An In vitro model to analyse lung cplthella* 
proliteradoa and moduiatten of caUiilar roaponaea by Blarltl 
protalna. Anna. Dr Aruo Balakrishnan, Centre for Biotechnology, 
Ann* University. Chennai. 

2. Ragunathan. Jeyarant. Callolar and humoral immanc 
reapoata tn fUarial antigana tn andamic normal and 
banerortlan filarial pctfems. Anra. Prof P Kalirk;, Ceture of Bio* 
Tedtnology, Anna University. Qwrmai. 

3. Uaha. S. An te vitro atudy to usdafstand mltogmlc 
potMrtial of tinolaate on lung ap1d<aUal calls > A caUuUr and 
aMdacular appronch. Arms. Dr Arun Balaknshnsn, Reader, 
Cmn* for Koiachnology, Anna Unfvcnity, Chennai. 

Botany 

1. Aralkar. 5.D. Leaf concantrsfe aa a aourea of Vitamin. 
Bfaralbivada. Dr R N ^oahi, Pe fw yi m eitf of Botany, DrBabaaaheb 
Astbedkar Mamthwada Uinveisity, Auranipbad. 

X Cbaiihai).Pr»modKumar.Studieaond»aaffaciaotaaaia 
grovrth ragnlatafs <m modulation, gruartt, yl^ and idtro- 
gen aiatna te Vida Fateu Itehilldtand. Dr V K Valaa. Hindu 
College. Moradabsfl 

3. Girt Sure^ Kailash. Aaromycologknl atudlea to in¬ 
door tn v lfiviumn te of Nagpur (Mahamabm). Nagpur. Dr 
(Mrs) A A Saoft Department of Botany. Intdtufe of &fence. 
Na^mr. 

4. CttfUa.Puii^ Pby l o g ia n y of land piottta to co-banding 
andblodMnRloaImarkarsteAaf< 9 hytn.RoldbdMiid. DrSKN 
Bhatn^r. Barrilly College. BareOly. 
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5. Kaplla, Rttu. Ch*net*riution of npuiad DNA m- 
i|aacM Iron crudfn* *1111 Riu> uulyili. Hw\d«rd. Dr PS 
Srivuuvo, Hundwd Univenlty, New Delhi. 

6. Malhotra, NOeru. Stadia on dw offecu of pepci mill 

tfOttOOt os brood bun (VIcU Fab> L.). RohilUund. DrVK 

VatM, Hindu College, Mondabed 

7. Saraa%eati.j.Dttftr«atUlresponaes of physiological and 
Modiailcal paraanatera of Plgeonpaa (Ca)anua Ca^ (L) miu 
P.) and Aninranth (Amaranthua Panlculanu L.) to aqueous 
S02. Andhra. Prof K V Madhava Rao, Department of Botany, 
College of Science A Tedtnology, Andhra University, Waltair. 

8. QiaKrRoahanAra.ntyslotnorphologlaLlreaponseoftrlt- 
kale «o sewage wastewater. Aligarh. Dr Arif Inam. Aligarh 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

9. Sing^ Akxendra. Growdt. modulation and productivi' 
ly under salt strcaa in gnan (Elcer arletinum L.). Rohilkhand. 
Dr P Kumar, Hindu College, Moradabad. 

10. Sin^, B4ey Kumar. Cytomorphological atul crossabili¬ 
ty stndler in tvasalcac. Vinoba. E>r C Prasad, Department of 
Botany, Virtc4>a Shave University. Hazarihag. 

11. VarlaksKmi, K.K. Addltiooa to mycoflora 
(HyphomycetM). Marathwada. Dr H B Mutsaddi, Botany De- 
partirvent, Deoph College. Aurangabad 

Immunology 

1. Abraham, Roshini. ftcguUtion of immunogenidty and 
tolerance by antlji^preaentlng cells. TNU. Dr Satysjit Rath 
and Dr Viiweta Sal, jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

2- Habib. Saman. Investigations on the role of the homolo¬ 
gous r^lon 1 (hr 1) sequence In the btculovlnu expreuion 
vector syatant ]NU. Dr Syed E. Hasnain, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Univeraity. New Delhi. 

3. Jaggi, Manu. Study of peptide hormones regulating the 
gr o wd t of Adenocarctnona cella. JNU. Dr Rama Mukher|ee, 
JawaharUl Nehru University, Delhi. 

4. tChuraru. Sumit. Structure of an Fab fragment spedfle 
for GnKH: Role of variable domain glyeosylation in antigen 
Wnding and molecular paddng. JNU. Dr Dinakar M Salunke. 
Jawaharlal Nehni University. Delhi 

5. Vattakurhi. Mary John. Genetic analysis of the 
hypervarieblc repeat lod in the bubalus bubalia genome. 
JNU. Dr Sher All, JawaharUl Nehni Univenity, New Delhi. 

Zoolf^ 

1. Aramandla Uma Rani. The fiahea of mangroves of 
Andhra Pradeah with apet^l r e toenc e to some aspects of 

hletodicaiiatryp parasitol^and pathology of latea 
calcarUer (Uoch). Andhra. Prof C Vi^yaUksitmi, Department 
<rf Zoology, College of Sdence A Technology, Andhra Univereity, 
Waltair. 

2. Bhushana Rao, T. Studies on Ichthyofauna of 
Malsyagadda atnam (Agency area of Viaakhapatnem DU- 
trict A.P.) with special refennee to gloMogc^lua giuris 


(Hsmilton-Buchanan). Andhra. DrKSreeRamulu,DepBrtinmt 
of Zoology, College of Sdence and Technology, Andhra Universi¬ 
ty, Waltair. 

3. Dubey, Sanjay. Biocheminl studies on die liver and 
kidney of Rans Tigrlaa (An amphibian caepoeed to amino 
asodyes. Rohilkhand. Dr R K Gupta, Hindu College, 
Moradabad. 

4. Miiul, Manorama. Studies on respiratory metabolism 
In a fresh water teleost CATLA CATLA indued by azodye 
and metals. Rohilkhand. Dr R C Gupta, Hindu College, 
Moradabad. 

5. Om Veer. Population dynamics and ecological studies 
of some nematode parasites infesting hill-stream food fiahea. 
Rohilkhand. Dr B S Malik, Hindu College, Moradabad. 

6. Raghu Prakash, R. Studies on tolerance of file bivalve 
mytilopsla aallel In reUtion to oil pollution in die hartrour 
waters of ViaaUiapatnam. Andhra. Prof P Chandramohan, 
Department of Zoology, College of Sdence and Technology, 
Andhra University, Waltair. 

7. Shaikh, Shamsuzzoha Imulhuda. Toxic effect of heavy 
metals on some physiological aspects of crab, barytelphusa 
querini. Marathwada. DrA K Khan. Department ofZoolc^, Dr. 
Babaaaheb Ambedkar Marathwada University, Aurangabad. 

8. Uma Devi. K. Studies on morphology, biology and sur- 
kce ultraatructure of two apedes of Haplordilne Trematodea 
(Dlgenea). Andhra. Prof R Madhavi. Department of 2^Ic^. 
College of Sdence and Technology, Andhra University, Waltair. 

EARTH SYSTEM SCIENCES 

Barth Sdence 

1. Anupma Prakash. Remote aensing-GlS baaed 
geoenvlronmental studies in Jharia coalfield, India with spe¬ 
cial reference to coalmine fires. Roorkee. 

2- Ghosh. Tamal Kanti. Inverted metamorphism in the 
Jutogh thrust sheet sround diur Himachal Pradesh. Roorkee. 
Environmental Sdence 

1. Dana, Dilip Kumar. Partide bound nutrients and heavy 
raetsla in the Bengal Basin. JNU. Prof V Subramanian, 
Jawaharial Nehru University. New Delhi. 

2. Swamy, V.S.R. Physico-chemical and planktonic stud¬ 
ies on Teld Oraln-Corlngs River polluted by sugar factory, 
distillery plant and paper mill effluents. Andhra. Prof M V 
Subba Rao. Department of Envirocimen^l Sdence, Andhra Uni- 
venity, Waltair. 

3. Tushar Baran Dev. Molecular flrwitwg of hyaluronic 
add binding protein and its role in cellukr signalling. JNU. 
Prof Kasiuri Datta, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
Geology 

1. Gouidietty, Rajanna Annappa. Hydrogeological studies 
of Madhura halla Basin Bider District, Karnataka State, In¬ 
die. Kanwtsk. DrSCPuraiuk,DepajtmenkofCeology,Kamatak 
University, C^arwad. 
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2. Rairash Kumar, P.V. feiliMnUitj, RfiB-gtodiaMnryf P- 
T padtt ardcrotiiMBMimetTy, ndloacthrltjr ind itclOBla oi 
cordtefitt garim* from p«nt of die BMttm diet aiobil* 
belt, India. Andhra. ' Dr KKV5 IU)u. Department of Geology, 
College of Sdmee & Technology, Andhra Ihuvenity, Wakair. 

3. Rai^anatha Gowda, C. Geological aed geodiemleai 
ctttdiea ^ gold bearing lidio unite die pane ofGadagSehlat 
ba)tlaZ%arwarDiatzlct<tf JCanataka,liKila. Baogalofe. DrK 
S Anantha Murdiy, De^rtment of Gcok^y, Bangalore Univem' 
ly. Bangalore. 

4. Satyanarayanaraju. B.V. liQiMralogy and gaodnanfatry 
of die anordioaitea and die aaaaoclated mafle rocks of 
Othnalpehad aiea^ Khamnaan Diatrlct Andhra Predaeh. 
Andhra. Prof T Ramamohana Rao, Department of Geology, Col* 

of Sdence uid Technology. Andhra Univenity, Waltair. 

5. ^taik, Abdul. Petrology, end geodtemlcal etadiea of 
granltoida ai^ aaaodated rods occturlng tn Kttlii-Lar|l* 
Raapur window, Himachal Pradeah, India. AligaiK ProfSM 
Zaiimddin, Aligarh Muslim Univeraity, Aligarh- 

ENGINEERING SCIENCES 
Clmdoal bigloecring 

1. BaUgopal, C. Stndlea on dagradathre datortflcatlon aa* 
tag indneed biocatalyati and taioacnatag of xcnobiotlea ta 
liqaid and vapour phaaae. Anna. Dr T V Subramanian, Depart¬ 
ment of Chemkai Eiigineenng, Anna l/nfvenity, Chennai. 

2. Barai Subha&h Nadm|i. Ddiydratlos erf groundmiis in 
fluidised and fliced Beda (Archta, Hypognea). Nagpur. Dr B S 
Chandak, Reader. Chemical Engineering. UT. Nagpur. 

3. Vyas, Rai Kumar. Desorption stscUes In a packed bed of 
molecBlar aieva uatag imbedded electrical heelers. Roorkec. 
Qvil E ngi n ee ring 

1. Adel Abdel Salem Mohamad Salem. Design of wdr on 
pennasMe fdndatka. Roorioec. 

2. Gupta, Abhay. Wind, tonnal studies on Mrodynemk 
i ntaffare nce in tall rectangsUr bulldlngi. Roorkee. 

3. join, Piadeep Kumar. Effect of capillarity coefficient of 
elastic uniform compression of ellty aand beds. Roorkee. 

4. Prsdeep Kumar, A.V. Evaisation oi geosynthetim to bi* 
taminoai overlays over cement con or eta pevsmesta. Bar^* 
lore. Pnrf C E G htskv Depaitmat irf Civil Eit gjneeT iijg, Bangs* 
k>re Univeni^, Bai^lore. 

5. Ra^gopal, K. llpdelHng for design erf se d tmentation 
operations. Rot^cee. 

6. Ywiisef,2eld Thibat. faa e s Uga tton of plane Irsm e-feol" 
ings - reinfow e d sofl InieracUo n. Roorkec. 

Elearical E ggine cr i i^ 

1. B^tna^Lajmtfiflier.NosralcoBlrdteriCerrobotmBBlp* 
nlatmsu BT DeBri. Pnrf M Copal «id Dr SMdsmi Qiaiidhiiry.r 
Elcctrie^ Ei^loeer^ De par tme n t, Indian tastitute of Tedmolo* 
gy, DrihL 


2. Mahtahwari, Rudra PiakaaK Devak^mmita ta adaptive 
relaying for transtonm and line protection. Roorkee. 

3. Mecne. K. Studies on some pstten recognitkm tasks ta 
r«aoM sensing using artifidsl neural networks. Anna. Dr V 
Ganapathy. D^rtmmt of Coir^>uier Sdence, Anna Univeisity, 
Chennat 

4. Naxmdia Kumar. Contral of static VAR systtms for 
Improving power tytaam parfbrmsncs. Romkee. 

5. PuruduAtaow Y. Devel opn t eni of physicsl models tar 
poiltttioo stasdiss os HVDC tasttUtms and b u shin gs. Anna. 
Or K Udayakumar, Departmmt <rf Electrical En^neering. Anna 
Univenity, Qwnnai 

6. Zaln, Adnan Abdulla. An algabrkt^mwchta BIDS and 
dnal croup codas over flftlta ^aUan groi^. UT Delhi. DrB 
Sunder Rajan and Dr K S Raghavan, Electrlml Ei^ineering De¬ 
partment, Indian hutituie of Tadmolcgy, Delhi. 

ewjtwWm 

1. Alsekaook Khali) F. Mouse. Coa|«octtve use manage¬ 
ment of turtaos and ^ound water. Roorkee. 

2. Mukhopadhysy, Aiok Komar. Condition moaitorii^ of 
mine fsas-Some fnreetffattnni Dhanbed. Prof A K Baau, indt- 
an School irf Mines, Chanhed. 

3. Ra/k}, Mohd. Qaaim. SttMfles on the p e rfor mance evalU' 
alioa of a linearly extenaMe maltiproccaaor naiwork. 
Roorkec. 

Hydrology 

1. Joec, C SamtieL Sediment load criteria for prioritising 
watari h e d s for resource development p r o gramm es. Roorkee 

2- Katiysr, Vidya Sagar. HyrodologIcaJ atudlas of dis- 
turbsd mountainous wstersheds. Roorkee. 

Mechsnirsl Engineering 

1. Agrawal, Mahesh Chandra. Use of failure analysis con¬ 
dition monltortag and p erf o r mancs monitortag as a tool for 
maintanancs msnagrmant ta modsra cement plants. Guru 
Chasidas. Dr D S Bat OepartmMit of Mechanical Engirteering, 
Cuni Cha^das University, Bilaspur. 

2. Animngam, S. An expert eystem for entrepreaeor de- 
rtfopmeat inJaing, Anna. Dr V SankamAanyanan, Ramamtjsn 
Computing Centre, Anna University, Chennai. 

3. Kamaiibhai, Mahyavanahl Baviflrfwi. Sttaie stadias ta m 
amtalar tarbine cascade with tip clesrsnce. UT Delhi- ProfSM 
Yahya and Prof D P Agrawal, Dqrartmmt of Medtanical 
neerir^ Indian Institute of Tcdinolt^, Delhi 

4. Petittl^ Baldcv Dutt Soane studim of flow throng In- 
ward flow mdlalcasca^. UTDilhL PrtrfSM Yahya and fttrfD 
P Agnwai Department of Medtanlcal Engtaecring. Indian tasti¬ 
tute of Tedmotagy, Delhi. 

Ttdmology 

t. Gandhi, N. Nyndru. Bfiset of hy drotaopta on wrfifofll- 
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ty aad bum trantfar. Adda. Mr N SathyAmurthy, froftssor of 
ClMinkAl Eogliieeriiig, ACT, Ami* Univenlty, Chennai. 

Z ICM. Meerr Sheriff*. Begum. Studlc* .on extraction of 
tromnUen fren luMcnciiig oil feed^todci in Uquid-liquM 
•quilftriBBi etiU *od remrf dlae coocactor. Anna. Dr C M 
Lalohmaoan, Profeuor ol Chemical Engineering Alagapp* Col¬ 
lege <rfTecluu)logy, Anna University, Chennai. 

3. Maihur, Avinaah Kumar. A etudy of detenniiiaDta of 
ad^tloB and productivity of rural tcdmology : Hie o**c of 
eericultare te^aology to Puhradoo District (tJ.P.l. (IT Delhi. 
Prof Mira Medan and Prof F Vasudevan. Centre for Rural Dcvel- 
c^mnit and Tedinolc^, Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 
Teirtilt Tadmology 

1. Raichurkar, P.p. Silk fabric handle. Anna. Dr V 
Subtamaniaxn, Department of Textile Technology, Amu Univer¬ 
sity, Chenrai- 

PHYSlCALSCtENCBS 

Chaadatry 

1. Agarwsl, Ritu. Development of aomc strategies for sep¬ 
aration and ImaMMllaadon of proteins/aiueyines. nr Delhi. 
Prof M N Gupta. Department of Chemistry. irulUn Insititute of 
Tedmology, Delhi. 

2 - Ahu^,Rsviftder.fiedour/eactionsofo/ganlcraoipoMfldj 

involving radical ions. RohiUthand. Dr Yogendr* Bhadur, 
Bareilly College, Bareilly 

3. Anita. Craft copolymcrlxatlon of vinyl monomers onto 
gelatin by mutual irradUtioo metihod. Himachal, Department 
of Chamistry, Himacha] Pndesh Vmvenity. Shimia. 

4 Art. Malika Saba. Studies OB transltioii metal complex¬ 
es of thlosemln carboxld* sod thloaemicarbaaona*. 
Rohllkhsnd. Dr Shamim Ahmad. Bareilly College. Bareilly 

5 Arshad, Mohammed Biochemical studies on the 
radiosensitUatioii. Rohilkhand Dr S K Agarwal. Bareilly Col¬ 
lege, Bareilly. 

6. ArunaSree,P. Synthetic Studie* and characterisatioo of 

net* liquid crystalline materials. Andhi*. Dr Y L N Murty, 
Department of CheB\i*try, College of Science and Technology, 
Andhra Univaisity, Waiiair. 

7. Arya, Vlrendra Singh. SynthasU and phyaico-chemical 
study of ditiUoearbamata* and xanihate* and their affects on 
gcrmlnatUni in wheat Rohitkhand Dr C S Gupu, Hindu Col¬ 
lege. Mtnudidiad. 

8 . Ashok Kumar. Studlas on titanium (IlOand vanadium 
ffV) complaxa*. Rohilkhand. Dr Shamim Ahmad, Bareihy Col¬ 
lege, Bwflly. 

9. AvnwhKmMr, Aiulogon*biaoioleciil«.S)m<iwl»««i 
ttMl, phytteoditmical ch«r«ttrli»tlo«. RohilkhanA. Or R B 
Singh. BnwiUy College, BMeilly. 

10, IklunbninudHn. E. SyndmeU, chntnetertaellon end 
plwiBciteadcel etadlef of t’olj™"’ porphyrin end 


thioaine. Bhavnagsr. Prof P Natara|an, Director, CSMC31I, 
Bhavnagar. 

11. Basket, A- Spectral and elcctro<haiiiical studka on 
soma carbonyl compounds and tiiair darivatlvas. Algappa. 

IZ Baiva, Sandhya. Syntiictis of potential btologlcaUy ^cr 
tivt cesnpouadt sad gtudiei oa peodngi'^ Hsjndgrd. DrMSy 
IQian. Hamdard University, New Delhi. 

13. Bhant, Girip Kumari. Stadias of single and tnulticam- 
ponent adaorption of organic pollutants on granular yctivat- 
ad carban (GAO from aqueous phase. Nagpur- Dr G S Natim^n, 
Professor Applied Physical Chemistry, LI.T., Ns^ur University, 
Na^mr. 

14. Bhsrdwaj. Anil Synthesis and appUcation* of some 
polymeric reagents in organic synthesis. Himachal. Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimia. 

15. Dhar. NinnaL Synthesis of some new nitrogen hetero¬ 
cyclic compounds of potential pharmacological interest and 
their pharmaceutical evalxiation. Hamdard. Dr M S Y Khan, 
Hamdard University, New Delhi. 

16. Drabu, Sushma. Study of some natural products and 
synthetic eontyouiids. Hamdard. Dr M S Y Khan, Hamdard 
University, New Delhi- 

17. Dubey. S M. Synthesis of some new potential local 
anaesflietlcs. fiohiikhand. Dr S C Mehri, Bareilfy College, 
Bar^Uy. 

18. Dwivedi, Mithalesh Kumar. Development of Senaotn for 
heavy metsJs and tiieir reanoval by slag-A blast furnance 
waste material. Roorkee. 

19. Eswaramoorthy, M. Synthesis, modiflcatioti and 
characterisation of Nal3x, NaY, AIPO-5 and AffO-ll 2eo- 
Utes/Molccular sieves and tiieli application in aromatisation 
of 3-CBrene. Anns. Dr V Krishnasamy, Department of Chemistry, 
Anna University, Chennai. 

20. EswaramOQrthy, M. Synthesis, modification and 
characterisation of N*13X, N*Y, AIPO-5 and AIPO-ll mo- 
lites/molecular sieve* and tfieir appll«tion in aromatisation 
ofa-carene. Anna. Dr V Krishnasamy, Professor of Chemistry, 

A-CT-, Aima University, Chennai. 

21. Gairola, Prill Studies on nucleophilic siibstitution reac¬ 
tions of some nltro activated aromatic substrates. Roorkee. 

2Z Geetha, K- Studies on self assembling dmracteristics 
and ^olymerisatJoB reaeriofl of poly ethyleneoxide 
macromoDomeT- Anna. Dr Asit Bavan Mandal, Inorganic Qietn- 
istry Division, CLRl, Adyar, Chennai 

23. CUwahal, Si> Krishna. Kinetics of defect mediated atme- 
tural phase tranaltions. JNU. Prof S Datt^pta, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 

24. Giri, Umi- Role of free radicals in carcinogeneai*. 
Hamdajti. Prof Mohammad Athar, Hamdard University, New 
Delhi. 

25. Cnanapragasam, S- Synlheili physicochemical 
characterisation and catalytic acllvitiei of zeolite b« lor 
alkylation and (Uspn^rtionation inactions. AnM. Dr V 
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|Crishn« 5 U\y, Department of QiemkaJ Engineerif^ Awn Utd- 
veni^. Chennai- 

26. Gupta, Reetu. Thia laytr <AroBU»tQfi*pl^ solid tUo 

lajrar T** (d motel Iom aad aoiooi oo rfUc* gol^ 

Ujm RohUkhand. Dr SDShuina, Hindu College, Momdabftd. 

27. bi^ Pa] Kaux. C ha m tote y of maten^olldaa d fte ad 
from goftanol^ and didr ^aot g roteth oclMty. Pm^ 
Agrii. Punfab Agriculture Univeraityjn Ludhiana. 

2B. IqbaJ, Mohammad. Machaaiatic stodlM oo farHc 
aiteikrtiiaeetete (FeNT A) modteted iteud damage aad ite OMid- 
aUtioo by the dietary aotloxidante. Hamdard. Prof 
Mohammad Athar, Hamdard Univotity, New Delhi. 

29. Jagan Mohan Qtary, T. Solid atett raactioea of 
iaoxaaoleaaiidayitthaiiaoffnaadiaoKaaolea. Kakadya. ProfA 
Kruhaa Murthy, Departmmit of Chemistry, Kakatiya Univenity, 
Wam^al. 

30. Kahyappan, T. Stodlea on poly (aaylate) a ooBteinlag 
pendant U^nd arlih oaxboayl and hydrcucyl fonctlom and 
dieir dhralent metal anplmcaa. Anna. Dr P Kannan, Oepart- 
in«tt of Ch^xiistry, Aruu Lbtiversity, OtermaL 

31. Khan, Haider AIL EaientUl aad toxic trace elcmeote In 
food aad feed, aTMlable in N orther n India: A model atndy of 
DaQd Townahlp. Hamdard. Prof Mohamntad Athar, Harr^rd 
UniveTstty, htew Delhi. 

32. Khan, Mohd. Shakeel Rara. SyntheaU and 
cfaaracteriMtimi of anlfdia dmg eootplcxaa of trauMoa met¬ 
als. Rohilkhand. Dr Shamim Ahmad. Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

33. Kirti. Phyaico-ehamical bchavloiir of aqoeoua and &oz»' 
aqaeooaaoitttioiia of ampfuiic molalculaa in preaeace of addi* 
tiivea. Aligarh. Prof. Kabiruddin, Aligarh Muslim Uoiveitity, 
Al^ath. 

34. Marikfcannu, C CSuracterlzatioii of paaaivation of met¬ 
als a^ alloya - dtcmical paaahration tre a tm en ts. Alpppa. 

35. Musa Afif Ahmad Said. Rinp end engea coattalnlog 
pho^horaa, araenlc and antfBxmy. Hyderabad. OrKC Kumara 
Swamy, Department of Chemistry, Univciaity of Hyderabad. 
Hyderabad. 

36. NTair, Sreepth M. Electrical Cooductrtity and phase tno- 
sitirm stodtea Ui knic materials. Aligarh. Dr Aiaq Ahnvid. 
Ahgxrh Muslim University, Aligarii. 

37. Periasamy, P. Stages on die performance of irmi as a 
battery elactrodc in alkaline solntioB. Alagappa. 

38. Rastogi, Kalika. Ph 3 rrico-ciiCBilcal stndiea of Udeotete 
sdriff base metel complexaa. Rohilkband. Dr B D Kansal. 
Hindu Colkge, Rshiychand Univexsity, BareiUy. 

39. Radiore, Bhuwan Chandra. Mochemkal atadlaa on Rhrer 
Canga water pollution at Mondabad (U.P.). R^^dlkhaiid. Dr 
Nepal Hindu College, Mondabad. 

40. Ravtehanlair, S. StniHaa in dte adaoepdon behaeionr of 
aonw rhelatfng sgemi m gnuralat acdeaind cnxtnna and 
AdTpoa^emcaiadteTtcovoy of metel iMa, Nagpur. Dr 
eShtetefajan, Dep a rttnen t of ^ly^ied FhyaicalChenuslry, LXT., 
Nagpur Uidvenity/ N^pur. 

41. Bcaakcatow,H.C StndSeeonoplDtdpfptfdaaaBdanw 
methodideglaa to p^tida ^alheda. Ban^ahue. Dr K M 


^vMiudilali, Dqsuttnoit of Chemtotry. iMgiUan Unjvoiltjr, 
Bi»;^lorc. 

42. Sandaap Kumar. Kaatoial aad porateteBcatfeady of new 
harfetotdao Ottaiff bnijri and aaU^toa. RoMfiihand. Dr S K 
Kulahreatha, Hfindu COllfgc; Moradabad. 

43. Sanai;, Samte. FhytodMmtol tendy of aoma madiriaal 
plaid. RnhUUiaad. Dr A C Ofha, S.C. Col^, Najtobad. 

44. Sadiya Praunna. Orgaak lamlfoadnrtnri bated <m a 
moBoanlon-dianloii sys ta m aad the tetradUafnlealaDe* 
tetraaaahilealiBe dma of fom^exea. Hyderabad. Dr T P 
Radhafcriahnan, Department of Chemiady, University of 
Hyder^ad. Hyderabnd. 

Sharma, Sai^y. Stndles tm prodrags and a yath eete of 
new heterocyclic cenapounda. HameUrd. Dr M S Y Khan, 
Hamdard University, New DelhL 

46. Siddiqui, Anis Ahmad. CHamical aad pharmaiaitogical 
atndy of aoma nainraUy ooemring and ayndiatic oomponnda. 
Hamdard. Dr M S Y iOian, Hamdiud Unlveraity, New Delhi 

47. Singh, Manendfs. Stodlaa on dte catalytic and alactro- 
analytical appUcatioBa of aoma dwlatii^ ion axdu^ reataa 
aad qown ethera. Rooriae. 

48. Soujanya, T. Phoiophyaical and dmietical atudiaa oo 
some flnoroplioraa wtih intraomlacialar charge trantor aadi- 
•d atetaa. Hyderabad. Dr Anunay Samanta, Department ^ 
Chemistry. Univenity of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

49. Srinivaa, Y. Spactrofdiotomecry as • tool for die assay 
and kinetic study of aome raactiaaa involving bio-active o»n- 
pounds. Andhra. Prof Qi. Suryaprmkasa Sastjy. School of Chem* 
istry College of Science and Technology. Andhra University, 
Walteir. 

50. Tandon, Nidhi. Some biodiemical atudiai of cases aul- 
fertag tom diabetic nephropadiy and their A-B-Lf suscepri- 
bUifcy. Rohilkhand. Dr R K Agarwal, Bareilly CuUege, Baieilly- 

51. Totsgi, Ramappa Shivaputrappa. Stndiea in heterocyclic 
coaapounds of pharmacological ia tereot. Kamauk. Dr L D 
Basanagoudar, Department of Chemistry, Kamatek Untvenity, 
Dharwad. 

52. Tyagi, Rashmi- Synthasia of aome carbonyl compounds, 
uacfnl as insect sllractente. Rohilkhand. Dr A K Agarwal. 
Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

53. TyagL Suniti fTumlral axaadnation of aome medidnai 
plants of SMwaUk HiUa. RohitUiaml. Dr A C ORu, Sahu Jain 
College, Najibabad. 

Rtystes 

]. Anjaa^hi. A. V toa t k mal ^eetre ud normal coordi¬ 
nate trcatmxBt of aoma sitotltnted bancalddiydea. Kakatiya. 

C Ramaha Rm, Mndpal Usivcisity P.C. CoU^ (KU), 
Codavarlkfiaid- Kartmna^e. 

Z Ariponnaiianal, S. BXaetrical tranaport p ropa rtia a of 
aoma rhalmgaitilde compenm^ under hl^ prsarare. Aiuia- 
Dr S Naten^an, D^aitmaol of ntyito Anna IMvenity, Chenud. 

3. Chandrasdehar, fC Study of uUrn fate phanomena in 
molecaka. Knntattk. Dr D C Padl, D^artoicnt of Fhyska, 
Kamatefai Unfvtete^, Dha iwa d. 

4. Cblug, Sadta B. A Shady of Bdmpact todandoA of ab- 
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am. Stumlittt. Dr V M SAumbtni Univenity. Vi^kot 

5. Ctqptft^SMmt.SanaiuptcliofeonlaBnbbrcAkrttpprob- 
lAK Atoak ioftlMlfaw. RoofiBn. 

6. Rtxa^UpOtirDU*^ of Uqo^ phM« 

cpteidal frowtfi of mom QI-V Wa^ty, tanmiy tad <iiut«nk«. 
rj cooipoind Mmlcoadttdon. Ann*. Dr R C»unu«kmA, 

lAdvM^ty, lUnidudi. 

7. Iqbil. M.L Caaqrottr imufodi^ upaet* tad applies- 

dam to Marathiwadi. Dr S S Shah, Department oi 

Phyaics, Dr B^aaM Ambedkar Marathtvada Univerafty, 
Aurutgabad. 

S. &ngb. CartiUii a^acti of (ha dynamics oi 

dmi^ad parttdas in magsotk flalds. JNU. PtoiSDatugupta, 
jawahartal Ntftra Univenity, New Delhi 

9. Joseph Kumar, F- Nuclaatton Idiiaties of vapour>Uquid 

and ‘**y > *^ syManis and gro wth and diaracterlca- 

of mOSPOt. Anna. Or. C. Subnmanijn, Director, Crystal 
Growth Centre, Anna Univenity, Qtennai. 

10. KaJpena, C. Electronic band stmetnre and propcrtlca of 
soon aUaUna^f^ diaicogenldes and fiuonhaildes andhl^ 
p ie ssur a phaaes of Ta and Sc. Anna. Dr M Rajagopalan, 
College of Engineering, Anna UrUvenity, Chennai. 

11. Krishna, T-S V.R. Ecology of dw aeawceda from dtc gulf 
of fcntdiJw with come spedal reference to alginophytee. 
Sauraahira. Or M $ Murthi. Oepertment of Physia, Satmahtra 
Ufuvmlty, Ra/koL 

12. Khshnamurthy, D. Caodiralald growth of oxide crystals 
and dM analysts of associated growdidifflcaltics. Anns. DrC 
Subramenlan. Crystal Growth Centre, Anna University. Chennai. 

13. Lakahmi, S Crystal stractore analysis of compounds of 
biologkal Interest Anns. Dr K Subramsnun. Professor of 
Physics, Anna University, Chennai 

14. Mantroarag M. taatntmantati<m of computer controlled 
crystal gr owth system and crystallUatloii and characterlca' 

of medium baadgap IWV-V2 semiconducting infrared 
no njine er opdoal material and oroide biootolecules. Anna, 
thf C Sulmmaniag Crystal Growth Centre. Anns University, 
QwntMi. 

15 Mukesh Kumar. Effect of welding parameters of the 
Structure proptftics and filecrosionlo 13/4 marwnsldcstaln' 
lees steal. Roorkee. 

16. Patil Rajesh Ramchandia. Thennolumlnescence and Ut- 
dec defects in soma lithium compounds. Nagpur. Shri S V 

Lecturer. Department of Physics, Nagpur University, 

Nagpur. 

17. Ramnadiag AkiUn. Structure, Conformadog And-bac- 
t«ial and androuTOciDO stadias of subsdtutsd diioursa de- 
rivadvat. Anna. Dr K Sivakumar, Lecturer in Physics, College of 
Engineering Anna University, Cheniwi. 

18. Sagayai»i,P. Studies on the growth and charactsrtoatiM 

0 ^ ali^ crystals of land OD chlorlda, Uad (ID bromide and 
land Anna. Dr F D Gananam, Department of 

Chamkal Ei^inceThig, Anna Unfvosity, Ownnal. 

19. Stvariiaj, A. Study of totet Sefda In hlghw order yt- 
tatadOMl preUcm InmM^ Newtem^hwm’s Iiaratitm 


tedudque. Mna. Dr S Gnsnasekarsn, College of Engineering, 
Anna University, Chennai. 

20. Shsji Kumar, M.D. FaBricadon of a flame fualon af^- 
ratus and crystallisation of laser and superconducting sutK 
•trate materials. Anna. DrCSubramanisn, Crystal Giowdi Cen¬ 
tre, Anns University, Madm. 

21. Sudhs, L. Crystal structure analysis of guanidines and 

quinolones and a study on td gnanldlaas with calf 

thymus DMA. Anna. Dr K Subismanian. College of Exudneer' 
ing, Anns Univeresity, Chennai 

22. Tafre&hi, Majid Jafax. Growth of II-Vl, I-Ilt'VU and 
Cdln2S4 lingls crystals by diemical vapour tranaport and 
their characteriaadoQ. Aiuta. Drt^ Subramaniag Crystal Growth 
Centre, Anns University, Chennai. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics 

1. Arun Kumar. A study of the mean values and growth of 
logarithmic, entire and analytic functions in die extended 
plene. Rohilkhsnd. Dr B D Gupta, Vsrdhman College, Bijnor.l. 

1 /sigNeelam.NuinaricaJ conformal mappings and their 
applications. Roorkee. 

3. JoginderSin^! Some chafncterlaationtiieorems in diet- 
mal awd thermdiallnc convectiog HimschaL Department of 
Mathematics, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimls. 

4. Nishst Psrveen. A study random'2 normal spaces. 
Rohilkhsnd. Dr Ahmad Khan. Govt. Raza P C. College, Rampur. 

5. Pslaniappan, N. Regular generaliaed coaed sets- 
Algappa. 

6. SriUtha,K.R. Development of analytical and numerical 
methods for analysis and syntbaais of natural laminar flow 
airfoils. Bangalore. Dr K S Harinath, Department of Madiemat- 
ics, Bar^aJore University, Bangalore. 

7. Uma, M. Interface instabUlty of superposed fluids in 
direc dimensions. Anna. Dr M Arunachalam, Department of 
Mathematics, (College of Engineermg, Anna University, Chennai. 
Statistics 

1. Asantha Kumar, E. Extended strategies in unequal prob¬ 
ability sampling. Bangalore. DrTSrivenkataremanaandTrof N 
Sundaiarai, Department of Stariatics, Bangalore University, Ban¬ 
galore. 

MEDICAL SOBNCES 

Medidnc 

1. Ahmad Jamal. Efficacy of enalapril in postponing 
nephropadiy in nonnot e nslve ^betic jwtients wldi persis¬ 
tent mlcTDalbuiniiittrla. Aligarh, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

Pharmacy 

1. Mengi, Sushma A. Study of ophdialinic drug*. SNC»T. 
Dr S G DmJ^ande, Head, Department of PGSR in Wiaimacy, 
Juhg Mundwi. 

2. Rahmat,MolanLDevelopawnt of some new drug deliv¬ 
ery systems. Kakatiya. Prof V Rambag Univefsity college of 
Pharmaceutical Sciences, kakatiya University. Warangal. 
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CENTRE FOR ELECTRONICS DESIGN & TECHNOLOGY OF INDIA 

(An Ui« a( C^n A Sciwtfie Sooi^ d Dapt ol Bwitronic* (OoE), OoM. ci IimM 
UNrrMNUNQABAD 

Tal.(0240) 33230»33e609 and Fax (0240) 331748. 

AtMMSSiON NOTICE -1887 

Tha Cantra oHan lormad and short tami counas and rsaaatch progranmas Isading to Ph.D. dsgrsa in 
Elsctronfes and alto undortakas Product Davakipmsnt and kidiiatrialconstillmeyiafaa from indMtrlsa. It hat an 
innauaMre curriculum, stats d the art facflUss, axcalaM tsachsr to atudsnta ratio and a boy's hoalsl In lha 
campus. Itsstudants havabaan vary tralaeeapladby thainduatrias. Thacarata it acadat n i ca l ly ta co gniwdby 
Or. BAM Unlvarsily, Aurangabad. 

Centra for Electronlea Oeai^ and Tacfmdogy d Irtdtai, Unit Aurangdtad, ktvltas appReationt lor a d mliai on 
to the first year d tha following coissM. 

1. Uaaiar at Tachnoiogy in Etoctronica Oasigpi Tsehnclogy (M. Tech) 

H is three semastsr course which grooms tha studarrts for a high prdila caraar in dtaign d afactronic produeta. 
EBgUItty 

A. Bachelor d Engneeiin^Bachelor d Tachndogy/Bachelor d Sdanca (Enginaaring) degree from a 
raco^ised Universily wkh at least SS% d irtarict (raiaxabla to 50% for cancfidataa belonging to SC7ST 
category) or aqdvalent in Electrorrics/ElacIricaVTalacommunicatiatt/Compulats/lnatruinanMlon enginaaring. 
A candle with BE/B.Tach bi MechanicaliProductlocr/Induatrial enginaaring w8h exceptional aptitude and 
knowledge in electrorucs will also be considered. 



AND 

B. The candidate shouid have passed tha QATE sxarrtirtatian with minimum score d BO percetrUa. 

OR 

Ha shodd have bean serving in Academic Instkijlian/Eisctranic ndustry^UO organitation/aitgagad In 
alacironic product or system development for at least two years bikI should produce necessary sponsorshp 
certificate alorrg with appfication in the prescnbed form. 

OR 

Foreign natiorals having equivalent degree. Selection d foreign nationali is done on the gukMines provided 
by Government d Indw from time to tirtte. Foreign nationals should apply through proper channel. 

The course commences in the first week d August 1987. 

2. Olpioina In Electronics Prorfcrctlan and Itabilsnanc# (O&W) 

It is a three year (six semester) course which ^orxns students for a career as productiotv'maintanance 
supervisor or design assistant in an electronics or aKed industry. 

EHiRbHtty 

A. Sandard X from a recogtrisad board with a mittimum svsrage scrxe d 50% (raiaxabla to 45% for 
camfiddas bekm^g to SC/ST calego^ otrly) in Mathematics and Sdencs sut^ads. Those who have 
appeared for the ^ndatd Xlh examindiorw this year and are expecting their resulte to be declared before 
June 30,1997 are also eigEile to apply. 

B. The andk^Bs should not be lass than 15 years dd on August 1,1997. Tha i^per age bdl on the same 
date is 16 years lor general category and 20 for SC/ST category candkialee. 

The cowse commences in August, 1997. 

Selection 

Seledion d candidatee for both the courses wM be made on the baeit ol a written teat to ba conducted In 
AuFdigatrwl 

The enhance teat & Marview tor M.Tach. «*■ be conductad in July 1097 and la b a al ca l y an apttuda last in 
alae tf on ic prodrict design. Tha test lor DEPM course la d taro hours duration and cowais Matimmabca and 
SciMica d SSC standard. M wti be conducted in tha month d Jwm 1007,. Tha teat nugr.ba eonducfad in 
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Nagpur and Puna alao, pravidad tha nmnbar c< apf^eanta from thosa regions justifies the same, 
a. DOEACC Countaa 


**“ aehama Is of one yaar, three years duration respectively. Successful candidates 
In Bia DOeACC axammstton are aaarded the Certlficale/DIploma under the aegis of DOEACC. 


fA'Ijavol 

“B’Laval 

Ouradon: One Yaar w.e.f. 23.06.07 

Thidnaa: Ful TknafPart Tme 

ElgliMhr: Gkwt. Racog. Pdy. Engg. dipioma after 

10th (No concurrency) OR Qovt. Recog. 

Poly. Engg. diploma altar 10+2/Qraduata 
(may be concurrent) 

Three years w.e.f. 23.06.67 

Full Thne/Part Time 

GovL Recog. PPDCA/ 

Qovt. Recog. PGDCAf 

Qovt. Recog. Poly. Engg. diploma after 10+2/ 
Graduate (any stream) 


B ala et lon CrWarla 


Selection of candidates for both the courses wHi be made on the basis of a written test to be cortducted at 
Aurangabad. It wW ba conducted In the first week of June 1 997. 


Hma to Apply 


The application forme/brochure can be had from either of the loltowing units of CEDTI. Candidates desirous to 
obtain tha forma by post must apply alongwith self addressed envelope ot 25x30 cms. with postal stamps of 
Rs.fSf- The cost of the apphcalion formibrochurs must be in the form of Demand Draft in favour of “Director, 
CEDTI, Aurangabad ■ 431001*. Payments through Postal Order/Money Order/Cheqdes is not acceptable. The 
course sppHad for should be superscrired on the envelope. Candidates belonging to SC/ST category must 
substantlitfe their claim by enclosing a certificate issued by competent authorhy while applying for obtaining the 
formArrochura. 


Name of Units 

Last date for obtaining forms lor 

Cost ol appin. torms/brochure lor 


M.Tsch. 

DEPM 

■A“ S “B’ Level 

Open Category 

SC/ST 

Category 

CBJTI 

UnNeialhf Campus, 
Aurangabad - 431 004. 

05.06.1097 

21.04.1997 

09.05.97 

Rs. 200/- 

Rs.10(V- 

CEDTI 

M.M.M. Engg. Colegs 
Gorakhpur - 273 010 

05.06.1997 

21.04.1997 

09.05.97 

Rs. 210/- 

Ra.110/- 

CED'D 

P.O.REC, 

Calicut - 673 601. 

05.06.1997 

21.04.1997 

09.05.97 

Rs. 210/- 

Ra.110/- 

CEDTI 

Post Box NalO 

A-34 IndL Araa Phase VIII 
SASNagar, 

Mahal -160 (»». 

05.06.1997 

21.04.1997 

09.05.97 

Rs. 210/- 

Rs.110/- 

CEDTI 

140 AfO, Green Ball Park, 
Gandhi Nagar, 

Jammu -160 004. 

05.06.1997 

21.04.1997 

09.05.97 

Rs.210/- 

Rs.110/- 

CB3TI 

P.a Na.104, Mtampet 
ImphM(Man^). 

05.06.1997 

21.04.1997 

09.05.97 

Rs. 21IV- 

Rs.110/- 


tolFaraM 

The fled In aoollctflons in pieirctrerf fotms should be submitled to “The Director, CEDTI, University Campus, 
Aimgri»d-431 004^ The lait dale of receiving the flod applications is 1W)6.1997forll.Tedt, 30.04.1 W7 
tor DBNi and 03J)t.10aT lor ’A’ A 'B' Level Courase. AppScations received after due dates will not be 
entofttlned. Inwtnplsle appteaHonsareiaMeJober^ct^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ davt 1245(6)96 a 
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® INDIAN INSTITUTE OFTECHNOLOGY 

KHARAGPUR 

PH.D. PROGRAMME A RESEM1CH ASSQCIATESHIP 

Applications are kivitad bafors ath Hay, 1907 for atfcrastion to tha PM>. Programma In al dadpAias of 
Engktesnng, recfinofogy, Mknagsmant, Sdanca, ArcMtscture S ftegfanaf Piannkig, HumanfUM 4 Socfaf Sofanc- 
as. Can^i^ss having B.TactifBJ1reMH.SeAiM or sguivalsnt quakfication with valid QATE tcors (for MA or 
equivalant quaMication with NET) or M.TechMCP/MBM dagraa can ba admlttsd against vacant scats wkh Insttuts 
Rassarch Scholarship of Rs. 2,S0<V- or Rs. 3,000/- dapandkig upon ths qualification. Provisions may bs mads lor 
granting FuB/Hall waKrar in tuition faa. 

SPONSORED & SELF FINANCING CAteiDATES 

Qualifiad cantfid^ss (with or without GATE scores) may also apply lor admission as (a) candidatss sponsored by 
a recognisad or^isation or (b) self-financing candidatss. 

Application forms and related information may be had from the Assislanf Rsf^strar (PGM), IIT, ICfwfa|H>Uf*T21 
302 by sending a sak-addrsssad envalopa (24em x 15cm) plus Rs. 100/- by demand draft drawn in favow of IIT, 
Kharagpur on State Bank of India, Kharagpur - 2. 

Last data of Issuing forma .... May 02, tB07 

Tentative dma of intarview 

in tha Deplt JCamre ... duna 28-27,1B07 

RegMratlon (d adedad candidatas ... July 20,1807 
RESEARCH A8SOCIATESHIP 

Candidales who have a Phd). degree and intand to carry out adranced research work may apply tor a Research 
Associateshp on platn paper with complets bio-data and atae ol Rs.lOQ/-by crossed bank drah, and mail k to the 
same address. 

—-—- (ASyifr/3-97 J 


Gove fnnioni ot inrlui 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF PSYCHIATRY 

KANKE. RANCHI-834006 


ADMtSSICHI TO POSTGRADUATE 
COURSES *1987 SESSION 


pa^aduM dagraiASpioma counw of tr« Hanct» Umranty and c 
M ttw mattula, coavnanong tram iai 1 997- 


■: M B e S. dacrae o( a U t w a i aH y racognaad ^ 
ot todia. with ona yaar rafrig ixiratap comptatad oy Aaia H 


In 

:Ona 


QROUPC 

13 aa* 


1. lU). PayeMMiy • • aaM 
DinMIun; 3 yMti 

QuaMkaAan: M.BB-S dagraa ol a UiwaraAy racom«t by MaM Cmaw* 
ot a*m ona yaar rcial^ MUrratap campMiad by-hvia 1 007 


MMicalCounca 

'1907 


^ Orada CartMcaaa v Optoma r Qanarat Nur^ig and Mdwaa- 
fy 

UpartMwa ; Two yaar* anpartanoa m Nuraa 

Graap A tlManatf f iadM a a irmf baxoraidarad xn rtaaidang/ Saam as 
ippti r a W a to CantiM O^anwnaia tnabMiena 

Ora^ • • OMacfid tanU M Maa may ba canaalarad tor a^toMratiip ot Ac. 
par m erOb 

QaaMpC' SalMladearGMwiiMqrbacaniidaradtor obpandatRa 290/^ par 
Mala : Tha maabai ot aoMa ai aaeh dt acM ina a autoact to changa MOhcwl 


1. PItO. b C«nM MaveMolagg. 4 aoato 
(atdooct to Mbbtidity ot bnMy} 

ItaibbnsTbaayaanilorW A (Paychotogyl 
aftar 0 .bU SJ* » MadcM ^ ScSm fbyidWi^ 

QMaMcaMaM: RrM Cbaa Moalara dagraa V) Rf^tiotogy or OpiomaW. PM In 
Madcal and Seoat P a yc h olear tar $-Yaar and 2 -Yaar couraaa raapactaialy. 

a. MM b IMbb OTd BoeW Payckolagy • U aaba 

Mubacc to Mibb«y of iKiMy} 
oyoon 

: UA in Pa yct io b M of a raemMod UtbaraRy iiMli nPaa Mw 
SO%mM*atabaaagR^ab. 

>. MM b PtayaMM Meebl berti - • aaMi 
OMndba: 2 yatMa 

OMbBobba cMAaiSactotagy or socMf Mtata of a fa co y bad UnMi rfft b b 
RrintaBim 60% ffwraa in tha ogaaaMa. 


Tba iMi dMt tar laca^ ot rompmaj app i ria ii ori i on praastiod tatm M IRM 
■br 1997. Mc a wi pbia OffibMitiin «m not ba conaborad 'pta Miub pM not 
ba raaponolba tor oriy pobat daby m racolpl ^ cernptabd Mipbalteri form 
18% ma 71/2% Maas aaa m aan t M kt SetiobM Coba Md Sbiadutad Tuba 
Hdyact b JMtbbby of atcti carittdalaa 
Forma may ba cMabad biaa of coat from ba OMCIor, Caroraf MMuta ot 
PtycNbry, Xante. Rancf»«3«Qoe. by aandtaa a aMI atWawaif and Ri. 4/> 
•iamp*<anteapab2»eiata ioaiMate,«rbtMrta.MfataMbrfMr Tor 
/teboiBna Fdiai* Mimdd ba Maotaad M ba toe at lha anaatapa 
f aqM rt tafbap re apac aa ondtawn Wa m aoftnacourtalefa" 
bon tom a latMrad, atwidd abio ba cl aa rt y bim M o nad to ^ 


Paom ba peel ol mtmem, autaMa ranitiilMaa anuld ba aobsd to 
naai te wllan toMim and MaMow M bb bateto to ba Mb teak of 
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CLASSIFIED AD VERTISEMENTS 


BAPTIST COLLEGE 

MSSKM CXtMPOUND. KOHIMA 
NAGALAND-797 001 

ADVBITISBUENT 
Mvdl 14,1997 

Applkatiom invited on pUln piper for the undermentioned poste of Ucturer in 
Ow piy tale of Ri. 2200-4000, plot other idmittible illowinas of thit coUege. AppUa- 
doni dioiild roai the undeniigned Utett by April 19, 1997 with full biodm, photo- 
m^ila of quelWation documentt and experience certifiaite/i - if eny And come with 
original documents to the College Office for interview on April 22,1997 at 10:00 A.M. 

Applkenta mutt have etlutt 55% of mitlis or eipilvileni grade at their Matter’s 
level (below 55% or equivalent grade need not apply) and profidency in English 

S. No. Sllbiett/Departmeol No. of Pott Require Specialiation 


1. Commerce ...3 nos. 


2 . 

English 

... 3 nos. 

3. 

Education 

... 2 ooi. 

4 

Ecomimio 

... 2 nos. 

5, 

History 

.. 2 nos. 

6 

Political Science 

, 2 nos. 

7. 

Sociology 

. . 1 no. 


S.H. COLLECS, 
THEVARA 
WANTED 

Junior Lecturer* (both communit)’ 
•fid open quota) for die vacancic* UkeJy to 
ahae in PtiyBiOe Cboniaby and History 
•u^ect 10 Goverranent, University and 
UCC numu and re^UticMtt. Appoindivent 
will be for Predegree category and no 
daim for appointment to die UCC Scheme 
vacaadca. Hie qualiflcation will be P.C. 
with 50% martc and B.Ed. Agr. completed 
22 years and is not above 55 years as on 
1.1.1997. forHigh School AsKStants in the 
General Educate Oept there is no age 
limit Application forms can be coined 
the college office on payment of 
Rs. 100/- (Rs. 110/- by poatj- ^ply wi*- 
in M dbjra ctf dtis notikadon to: THE 
HAN ACER S. H. CoUega, Hievara, 
Ko chi E82 OTA 


a) Fin. Accounting A Adv. Accounting 

b) Incometair law and Practice A 
Adv. Cost Accounting 

c) Msfugemeni Accounting A Fin. 
Management 

4) Quantitaave Technique Analysis 
and Operation Research. 


PRINCIPAL 


M.E.S. COLLEGE OF ARTS A 
COMMERCE 
ZUARIN AGAR, GOA 
Invites applications (or the following 
posts; 

1-Lecturer in Accountancy/ 

Commerce - 3 Post 

2. Lecturer in Economics - I Post 

3. Lecturer in Sociology ' 1 Post 

All these posts advertised for die 
FIRST rtmeare reserved for candidates be- 
Icmging to schediUed castes/tribes. As 
such for these posts candidates from RE¬ 
SERVED categories only should apply. 

Academic QiuUficatlons:' (i) Master’s 
Degree in the relevant subject (i.e. mini¬ 


mum 6 papers) widi atleast 55% marls or 
its equivalent grade (ii) Good academic 
record and (iii) Candidates should have 
cleared the Eligibility Test for Lecturers 
conducted by U.G.C., C.S.I.R. or similar 
tests accredited by U.G.C. 

In case candidates having passed the 
said eligibility test or candidates from RE¬ 
SERVED categories are not available, can¬ 
didates fulfilling odier conditions would 
be considered for appointment on purely 
temporary basis for one year. 

Scale of Pay > Rs. 2200-75-2800-100-4060 
plus admissible allowances. 

Service Conditiona As prescribed by 
Goa University, Director of Higher Educa¬ 
tion, Govt, of Goa and other competent 
authorities. 

Persons who are already employed 
shall send their applications throu^ prop¬ 
er channel Break in service, if any, should 
be accounted for. 

Interested candidates should apply 
giving full details of academic qualifica¬ 
tions from SSC onwards clearly indicating 
the sublets offered, marks scored and 
dass/division obtained at all public ex¬ 
aminations, teadiing experience, address, 
dateofbirdi etc. 

True copies (rf. caste certificate and 
mark statements of all public examinations 
pas^ should be enclceed. 

Applications duly conq^leted in all 
respect should reach tiie Principal aritiiin 
15 days from the date of publication of 
this advertisement 

M. S. Kamat 
PRINCIPAL 
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NISMALA INSTTnniB Cff 
EDUCATIC »4 

ALTZNHO, PANAT^ GOA 4G3 00] 


"Applinticws wiOt full bicHiata are 
invited for the tempcmry post of B.Ed 
Lecturer for 0^ acadonk year 1997-^. 

Candidates applying fOf dvis post 
should have opted for Special Method Ext* 
gUsh and should be aUe to teach Envir^ 
avMital Education (B.Ed.) and Philosophi* 
cal Foundations of Education. 

Candidate most have good acadcov 
ic record with at least 55% ma^ or an 
npdvalent grade at dw M.Ed. degree botn 
aun Indian Universily or any equivalent de¬ 
gree from a foteign Urwenity. Candidates 
besides fulfilling the above qualificatk^ 
should have cleared the eligflriiity test for 
lecturers conducted by the UCC C51R or 
simUar test acredited by the UGC Howev¬ 
er if such candidates are not availaMe or 
found suitable general category candidates 
will be considered for the appointment 

Scale Of ^22«>^(K)0.. aiMf 

er admissil:^ allowances as per rules. 

Temu and conditiona of aervicc ar* 
those laid down by Coa Univenity/Direc- 
toratc Education. Goa and odter compe¬ 
tent authorititt- 

Applicaboitf widt relevant detatU 
should reach drc Principal, NinnaU Insti¬ 
tute of Education, Paoap widds fifteen 
days frcwn the date of adverdsetnent. 


An wMomM msdutoi 0 tt« linlsty ol Oovt. ol IKta »r«co(P»i«! iM«u» d 

srt»b*uiM Council Kidh. Nwlw tWiMiiw to “™ 

ActdwMVowtta?.)) 

ADMISaiOM NOnCB _ 


llt.CtintKmn Uoh. u mm n Owtlwi 

I. a bo itq uwMxi urn. om 

a.fdimiCotemUrnf, 

e.SiiI.Ed Okiwio UnM.. Hydmbnl 

B.£iL(H.H|No«MKj 

I. B.Sc lASR) Aumuoar» SpMrt IWhnb Tim. 
MmrtioiUiw.AB.se 1*81 HMnng. Vo« 

LonguognA SpMcft: Owano Unv. 

HyBMiM A Cotan UnMoRly. 


1. iOiplonainHooiin(j,L»ntuiQ.A On* 

St*«* CMLSl u N*. D««u ytm 

4. Dvioiiw « Educiliai ol HMrais MipooM On* 

(H I) II Nm DMUl < Crtcuitt. MVOKltiMl Tsu 
RliulitManMi. VilMon. Bui^ia.. 

M*<>u. Aunauii. Nmw. BniM. 

I. M Sc iASfi)AiK»olil(nAS(i*Kn T«o 

R«n* 6 tMrtwn ilMrtM) 10 Uimmvty of T*.is 

MunMtAU.Sc (RSIlBMtKlIO 
OsmsAtt Uiwwrsa;. H yaa nl iad 

A lil.Ed(H.l.i Ooa 

aff^tafad ID Uvnoai Vaar 

UnManiy 


Defyee m any disc(|iiina Wlh 
eMfflum 60 % marks & anbaiee 
m (orOsmanmUnivefsityoflly. 
Pfopmod to be danad M Odb 
)21h SM. scMma ot 
tquhaiaN aumiffinon Mib 
mnwnum 50% marts etlfi EnpNsft. 
odwrUniFt^Pbintta* Chemtsiry 
ft Bmtogy (PC8) M Mumbai & PCe 
orUalhan«ttc«(F^)al CMnmaft 
Hyttirtitad * Entrant Tast tor 
Osmama lAuversby 

IzmSld Oft aqurvalent n v:i«nce 
subjects vRb il ctass > 50% maita 
Srd. OR as aquvaiam m any 
(toc^knasrih S 0 % marks /imdclKs 


BSc iASIVHLS/SpeathftMaamgi 
O' any stber degree any imten 
or loreap (mwemty considarad as 
•qujvaiam EnvancaBumtnutontoi 
Osrmnu Unwarsty ority 
(A) B.EdHh Murrtw Unfraruty or 

any oftMT da^ae^ OtptcHTu 

cofuidamd aqurvttant by Muntui 
Unwersrry 50% /» ciaas O' 
B.E(MGeneral)« Dotomam 
E ducalicn ol Heanng impaired 0 E d 
{>«) of intb 5o% / II 

class (B) 2 years npenenca as 
(McnerorHaanngirnp ^raroaOcssi 
tna (kscrelKin ol wlecocm 
eomminse I (C) Ags 30 yrs 
fftstwabla ypio aO yrs tor SC'S! & 
Spons^ 

Proposed lo be starreQ ai HydsrMud 
subfect 10 gstitrtQ afldiatiori 

tmMmt wa not avaftafafafetiar 


U.EdfNIl SfV. HydsriPad Proposedio be surreoai 

subfect 10 gstitrtQ alidtatiori 

A C»«ra» ■«> m* >» IwM »mmhm «l oiAlilMw ■* nm .wanAWoBm 
admiebnBae raaaam. 

Reaarverieft: Swa tor SOSTCHfl/oeC and foreign students are resarvad as par Oai^ai 

Qotftrnnwnf rviasAlmvarsly gu^sBnee 

CiaAiWnUXfcn—o* !—* ** " A—X **«■*»*** 


Farrdiarise Sanskrit with 
THE SANSKRIT BEGINNER 
a neo-dassic method 
Veeyes Icteykidath 
Rs. 50 (Rgd postage free) 
orstrAKitors 
Saparya Books. 
IdayIddatn-P.O. 5(» 
Kerala 
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SHASTRIINDO-CANADIAN INSTITUTE 
INDIA OFFICE 


Advertisement tor Administrative Director’s Position 

Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute seeks an Administrative Director in its India Office to lead an 
astabfished Humanities and Social Sciences Programme in India Studies, Canadian Studies Pro- 
graiTHTie and Developm^ Studies Programme. The programme ripeiations are furKled in Canada by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Interrrational Trade, Government ot Canada, Canadian Interna- 
Innat Developmerd Agency and member Universities. In India, they are funded by Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development. Government of India. 

PoaMmt Raquiiies 

Person at the mid-career level in a senior administrative position with training and experience in 
n^itiiliortal development and development issues. 

Mleast a high second class masters degree, or a higher qualification, in any of the following 
disciplirte or related to : Public Administration, Modem History, International Relations, Public 
Policy, Economics, Political Science. Studies in more than one ot these areas is desirable 

Ettective commurucation arrd human relations sidlls. 

t 

* Leadership In coordinating the staff activities as needed. 

' UnderslarKling of the importance and range ot research and academic relations possible 
between Canada and India. 

* Ability to collaborate with the Institute's Carrada Office in the areas of international development 
strategies, policies, corrceptual papers and the execution of programmes and projects in India, 

* Experience in programme administration and human resource management. 

* Proven ability to work with Governments. NGOs, Academic Organizations, Universities, Individ¬ 
ual Scholars and olher constituents of the Institute 

* Understanding and ability to work with electronic equipment and computer technology. j 

■ Proficloncy in English, with very good drafting ability (knowledge of Hindi desirable). 

Oualffied appffcants are invited to send cover letters and resume (in duplicate) by April 26, 1997, 
including salary hislory to : 

VIca President, India Office 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 

5, Bhai Vfr Singh Marg, 

New Delhi 110001. 

Salary commensurate to the experierKe and quaWicalions of the appfearff. in the range of Rs. 15,000/- j 
to Rs, 20,000/- per month inclusive ot benefits Only applkanls who best match the requirements of the 
position win be acknowledged. 

Those who are in en^loy of State or Central Government or autonomoua/statutory bodies must route 
their applicalions through the employers vrith the specific recommendations and wiHingness to permit 
them to take up the assignment once selected and appointed. They may seixl an advance copy of the 
application. ___ 1 
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l^iiRT a iiTiina.qciiifnt larccr 


Announcing the Post-graduate 
Diploma Programme in Hospital 
and Health Management J.997-99 




THE PROGRAMME 

This IS a two-year, full-time 
programmi* leading to a Post¬ 
graduate Diploma m Hospital 
Management or in Health 
Managemem. It amis at prepanng 
professional managers for hospitals 
and otlier health care orgamsatioas. 
m both the public and tlie private 
sectors 

The programme is recognised by 
Ail India Council for Technical 
Edocatioii (AlCTE), under (he 
Ministry of H R 0., Oovemment of 
India. 

THE INSTITUTE 

Established in 1984, IIHMR is the 
first of Its kind in India, with 
attention focu.ssed solely on healdi 
systems management The institute 
undertakes training, research and 
consultancy In health management 
in close collaboration with the 
Ministry of Health & Faraify Welfare, 
stale health departments, ICMR aruJ 
iniernaiional organisations like 
UNICEF, World Bank. WHO. ILO, 
USAID, Ford Foundation, DANTDA. 
^c. 

The institute is recognised by the 
Department of Science and 
Technology and the Ministry of 
Finance. Government of India, as 
a research institution It is also 
accredited ter the International 
Hospital Federation, UK, and the 


ANsociaiion of Univcr.siu 
I'rogra mines in Health 
.4dmmi.strauon. I S.\ 

EUGmOiTY 

Graduates in am siibicc! tfimi a 
recogni>ed I noeiMty wall 

aggregate Those appearing in tmal 
year exam in 190" are also eligible 
to apply Mid-tJroer pr>>tc.svionaLs 
in health and related arca^ are al.so 
eligible fot adniKsion 

ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
.A Specialized Managcniem -VplUiKie 
lest {.MAT) Ls conducted bv All Imlta 
.Management A.ssociation CMM.4- 
CMFj, lor IIH.MR. at Calcutta, 
('hennai. l>elhi. Hyderafpad. Jaipur. 
Lgcknow and .Mumbai ticntres 
sub|eci to change) Mid-career 
professionals, NRl.s. and NKl 
.sponsored arKl foreign candidates 
are exempted from specialized M.\T 
MAT Date: Sunday, May 25.1997 
Candidates .sclecled ihrcKigh the test 
will be called for group discussion 
and personal inier. ie«v at Jaipur 
Praspectus and Appltcation forms 
for IIHMR and MAT can be obtained 
by sending DD/H*0 for Rs 4CK)'- 
favrxjnng IIHMR, Jaipur, payatrle 
at Jaipur to Director, IIHMR, Jaipur 
or Information Centre, All India 
Management Association, 
AIMA'CME, 'Management House, 


14 Institutional .Area, Lodi Road, 
New Delhi-U0 005. 

SK1 s NRI >p(>nM)recl 1 1 >reign 
I MndKbtfscan iibt.un die P['tspt\ lu'. 
.ind Applivation Form on jiucnuii! 
of IN S20 i«o troin IIHMR iJipui 
Last dale for Receipt of Completed 
Application Forms; 

• April 50, 199'’ for froh 
graduates to be sent to 
ALMA.NCW Delhi. 

• May 50, 1997 for mid-carecr 
professionaLs, NRls. and NRI- 
sponsored and foreign 
c'andidales (o be sent to OHMR. 
Jaipur. 



IIHMR 


Intfan Institute of Health 
Mmgement Resetfch 

I, Pral>hu Dayal Mafg,\»nftant:r Airpnn 
laipur Oil • IVl (OHU-SSO"0(i. 

Fix 9M4l-SSOn9 • Gram BEALTIIISST 
Telex 0365 26si IHMR IN 
E-mat] motSuhniri simeid emel in 
hnp Vvk-ft-w indiafoniwci com tihmrhim 
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Tezpur University 

A Profile 


Tezpur UnWetaily/ Tezpur, hosta Hie East Zone Vlce- 
C b saceU on' Conference on April 13,1997. 


Introduction 

Tezpur University established under an Act of Parliament (The 
Tezpur University Act" No. 45 of 1993), is a teaching and residential 
unitary type Central University at Tezpur in the district of Sonitpur, 
Assam. The University has come into being on and from 15 January, 
1994. This Central University has been established under historic 
Tripartite Assam Accord, 1985 between the Govemmmit of India, the 
All Assam Students' Union (AASU) and the All Assam Gana Sangram 
Parishad (AAGSP) bringing an end to the almost six years long mass 
agitation on the vexed foreigners issue in the state. Although the 
Central Government decided to set up the Central University in Barak 
Valley, the fresh struggle of the people of the state for a university in 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra forced the government to set up 
two central universities simultaneously in Assam. This was the situa¬ 
tion under which the Tezpur University was set up, with a distinction 
in its objectives and nature, as a non-affiliating university with the 
idea of devdoping it as Centre of Excdlence. 

Objects 

Tezpur University is to pay special attention to the improvement 
of the social and economic condition and welfare of the people of 
Assam through education, research, training and extension services. 
The objects as specified in the Act are as fdlows : 

(i) to offer employment-oriented and inter-disciplinary courses to 
meet the local and regional aspiration and the developmmit 
needs of the state of Assam; 

(ii) to offer courses and promote research in areas which are erf 
special and direct relevance to the regiem and in emerging areas 
in science & techiurfogy; 

(iii) to promote tmtional integratirai and study of rich cultural heri¬ 
tage of the region and in particular, the diverse edmic, linguistic 
and tribal cultures of the state; 

(i v) to utilise distant education techniques and nuxlem communica¬ 
tion for large segments of the population, and in particular the 
disadvantaged groups such as those living in ranote and rural 
areas; to upgrade the professiraial knowledge and skill of in- 
service personnel in particular school teachers, medical person¬ 
nel and extension staff, to provide opportunities for life long 
learning for adults; 

(v) to make provisions for integrated courses in humanities, natural 
and physical sciences, agricultural sciences and forestry and 
other allied disciplines in the educational programmes of the 
University; 










(vi) to take appropriate measures for promoting 
innovatiCHis in teaching teaming process; 

(vii) to educate and train manpow^ for the devd- 
<^ment of the State of Assam, and intellect of 
the people of the State. 

The chief objectives of the University are to con¬ 
tribute towards the well being of die pe^le of the 
region and State of Assam and for this purpose 
teaching, research, training and extension activities 
of the University have a bias towards Science k 
Technology, Jd> and onployment-oriented support 
to weaker secticxi of the society. Appropriate tech¬ 
nology innovation. Rural onployment and develop¬ 
ment, Study and research on cultural heritage. Ru¬ 
ral develc^ment, and National integration. 
P ei ap e ctiv e Plan 

The Vice-Clvancellor, Prof. K,M. Pathak, an emi¬ 
nent scholar with specialisation in Nuclear Physics 
and Futurology in his Approach Profile made a 
twenty year projection on the plana and 
programmes with due regard to the o^ecta of the 
university and the regicmal and national need of the 
present day and upto the next two decades. The 
Approach Profile covering areas like campus, type 
of buildings, library, academic session, choice of 
progranunes, method of teaching and evaluation, 
resource mobilisation, support services, centralised 
facilities, uplinking facilities, centralised catering 
facilities for students, faculties and staff, inhouse 
management, adounistrative and financial manage¬ 
ment, was approved by the Board of Management 
in the very beginning. In fact, the present develop¬ 
ment of the university is the implementation of the 
perspective planstep by step depending tm the flow 
of fund and such otho- conditions. 

Casqm 

The permanent campus of the university with 
an area erf 243 (approximately) acres of laiul is locat¬ 
ed at Napaam, about 15 km from the Tezpur town. 
Free from pedhition and surround^ by small vil¬ 
lages, the sacred precinct is being devdoped phase 
wise with die ulHinate objective of transformii^ it 
iiUo a centre of acadeiTUc excdience as envisaged in 
the Act and the vice-chancellor's approach profile. 
Two Mai's Hostds have been built with a central 
cafeteria focility cm the canqnis. The campus is now 
cMiveited toa centre erf learning vridi file shifting of 


two academic departmenbi, the library and a few 
administrative units and the resideiKe of the male 
studoiis to the Napaam canqnis. Besides the cem- 
structiem erf buildings, the Departmoit of Teleccan- 
munication is installing an electronic exchange cm 
file ampus. In the next few months, file university 
would be able to shift its ofiices and the existti^ 
departmoits at Napaam. A comprehensive plan for 
creating the infrastructure with an estimated outlay 
of Rs. 7803.55 lakhs has been prepared with the 
target date trf cconpleticm being 31 March, 2002. 
T e a chin g De parlm ents k Programmes 

The University started P.G. courses in three dis¬ 
ciplines — Computer Science, Mathematical Sci¬ 
ences and English b Foreign Languages (formerly 
Centre for English Language Teaching) in the very 
first year of its inception in July, 1994. From Janu¬ 
ary, next year, the P.G. Department erf Business Ad¬ 
ministration was started. The year 1996 witnessed 
the starting of two more P.G. Departments — the 
Departmoit erf Traditional Culture and Art Forms 
and fiieDepartment of Energy, the two being unique 
in nature and not offered elsewhere in the north 
eastern region. With this the number of departments 
fiiat went into teaching programme stood at six upto 
December, 1996. This year (1997) the University is 
going to start P.G. courses in four more disciplines 
— Information Science 4c Technology (M.Tech), 
Electrcmics (M.E.), Molecular Biology 4c Biotechnol¬ 
ogy (M.Sc) and Chemical Sciences with emphasis on 
Master's progranune in Polymer Science and P.G. 
Diploma in Plastic Technology, P.G. Diploma pro¬ 
gramme in Computer Application. Besides, actions 
on starting Master's programme in Physics, Mass 
Communication k Jounialism and a Centre for Di¬ 
saster Management have been initialed. 

The teaching departments started and proposed 
to be started during the IXth Plan have been idoiti- 
fied by the Vice-Chancellor Prof. Pathak in his per¬ 
spective plan with the mission of generating human 
resources which wmldbeabletotakeupjcfis infiie 
fast changing world and would provide meaningful 
services to thesociety. Keeping in view file technical 
changes the wcu'ld is bound to paM threngh, and the 
globalization of educatiem, file action plan for the 
IXfii Plan gives enqihasis on technology-related, 
employment-miented courses, women education, 
tegicmal devdopment and national int^ration and 
promotion erf excellence and quality in educatiem. 
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TbeIXth Plan profXKala aim at achieving Interdisci¬ 
plinary programmes with cafeteria approach; De¬ 
veloping research support and university-industry 
interaction; Improvement in examination system; 
Devdop support systems for quantitative improve- 
meat; Developing social schemes for woman and 
weaker sections of the society; Developing 
programmes for rural development; Developing 
new stream of continuing education to function in 
the new economic environment; Providing exten- 
sirai education; and Providing specific studies on 
culture and ethnic diversity of Ae North Eastern 
region for national integration. 

For achieving the above broad objectives thrust 
is given to: Interdisciplinary course of studies. Rel¬ 
evant courses ofstudies. Area studies. Examination 
System, Infrastructure Development, Faculty Im¬ 
provement Programme, Mass Communication Cen¬ 
tre, Accreditation, Removal of Regional Imbalance, 
imparting globally acceptable Technology, wide 
application of Information Technology and so on. 

The teaching and research programmes of vari¬ 
ous disciplines are conducted through the four 
Schools of Studies (i) School of Science & Technolo¬ 
gy; (ii) School of Humanities and Social Sciences; 
(iii) School of Management Sciences; and (iv) School 
of Energy, Environment & Natural Resources. 

The teaching departments have been placed un¬ 
der each of the above four schools of studies The 
proposed centres of studies are being attached ei¬ 
ther to the relevant department or being set up as 
independent, subject to the overall control of the 
concerned school of study. 


Besides the ten departments, the following de¬ 
partments and centres are proposed to be intro¬ 
duced during the IX Plan. 


Dtp*rUmtnf<f 

Cctitrrf 

ntyiicB 

Diaaster Management 

Butfnm Econoniln 

Rural Development 

MaM ComtnuAMtion it 

Faahion Technology 

Joumaluan 

Instrumentation 

it F'lMnci*) 

Shanka/deva Study 

Management 

Performing Art 

Envirofunental Science^ 

Population it Demographic Studies 

Technology 

Tourism Managemant 

Sociology 

Fo/est Management 
niysica! Education 

Nahiral Re^urce Management 


Wet Land Management 


In addition, the development of the'Computer 
Centre and starting of a Central Workshop and Doc¬ 
umentation Centre as central facilities are dn The 
agenda under IXth Plan. 

The courses of study offered and those proposed 
are in essence career-oriented programmes to meet 
the demands generated by changes in the global 
economy, technology and competition. The recent 
observation made by Dr. A.P.J. Kalam, Scientific 
Advisor to the Ministry of Defence, Government of 
India on “Technology vision 2020" in India has been 
more relevant so far as the major technology bias 
courses of study at Tezpur University are con¬ 
cerned. 

The concept of imparting simply theoretical 
knowledge has been replaced by education for fac¬ 
ing the real challenges of the day. The University 
has also started a Training and Placement unit im- 
der a Deputy Director. This unit liases with busi¬ 
ness and industry, corporate sector, government 
departments, etc in the matter of training as envis¬ 
aged in the curriculum and the placement of the 
passing out students. 

Academic Session 

The academic session of the University is divid¬ 
ed into two semesters (three trimesters for MBA) 
viz. Spring — January to June, and Autumn—July 
to December of a calendar year. 220 to 230 working 
days in a year are maintained. Attemlance of stu¬ 
dents is compulsory. For attendance, with 75% 
above the students are awarded marks upto a max¬ 
imum of five as per laid down rules. 

Examination k Evaluation 

Examination and evaluation of students are 
done on semester/trimester system. Evaluation of a 
student is made on the basis of his/her performance 
in tutorials, home tasks, periodic tests, attendance 
in classes and final examinations at the end of each 
semester/trimester. The evaluation system is de¬ 
signed on the principle of continuous evaluation to 
test the students' systematic progress and ttrtal abil¬ 
ity rather than a chance achievement in a single 
examination. 60 per cent weightage is given to con¬ 
tinuous evaluation and 40 per cent to performance 
in the semester/trimester-end examinations. A six 
point letter grade system has been employed to a»- 
es the performance rf a studoit ina unit. To discour- 
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age sdective study for the purpose of examination 
no overall <q>tioa is given in a question paper. All 
questions are to be answered. However, dime is 
provision for inton^ optimt in a questicm. The eval- 
uaticm system is more transparmt. A student, <» 
demand, can chec^ his evaluated answor sheets as 
per laid down rules. 

A salient feature of the pattem courses fol- 
lovred hm is tiiat students irrespective of the cours¬ 
es of study are admitted to, are to demcuistrate an 
acceptable levd of proficiency in %><dcen English 
and Computer literacy, the two audit (non-credit) 
courses. Passing the tests in the audit courses is a 
precondition for the award of die degree/dijdoma. 

The examinatkms fra each semester/trinnester 
are completed within the semester/trimester and 
the results are declared On or before last day of the 
semester/trimester. 

Kescsu di fc Bxtesiakm 

Research programmes, during the past three 
years and a quarter have been undertaken by some 
of the feculty members for Ph.D. under the guidance 
and supervision of the eligible Professors/Readers. 
Part time research scholars registered with the uni¬ 
versity indude non-resident Indians (USA based). 
Besides doctoral research, some sponsored prefects 
are also being cleared soon. The research pro¬ 
gramme is envisaged to be undertaken so as to meet 
the need of the industries vis a vis the economy. 

Extoision programme undertaken by the Uni¬ 
versity so far include motivation erf educated youths 
fra entrepreneurship devde^nnent, preparing stu¬ 
dents to fece interviews for recruitment, proficiency 
in English speaking, conservation of energy, use of 
non-craiventional energy, training of teachers to 
teach Ei^lish and Matiiematics at the secondary 
levd crfeducatirai. 

Focuby Devek^MiieM 

As part of the Faculty Development pro¬ 
gramme, tile teachers erf tiie UMversity are being 
encouraged to attend regioNl/national/iirfema- 
tional wrakshop/semmar/symposia/craigress, etc 
wiA and without papers. Besides, visit to tile inati- 
tufer of impoitaiioe lira dfoctive interaction with 
their cou nte r pa r ts is also pe ii ni t te cL 

Visit of enrinent sdhcrfais in various disdplincs 


feran within and outside the coumry as Guest Facul¬ 
ty/Visiting Fellow/Viaitittg Lecturer, etc is duly 
emphasized. This has contributed in a lugger way 
towards the standard of education. Pr^. P.K. 
Mackewon, an eminent sdraitist of Hong Kbi^ Dr. 
Raymond Mackay, an ELT specialist horn UK are 
seme of the stiiolars from abroad who conducted 
teaching pro^omme here. 

Uhtary 

The central library started in 1994 in a rented 
house at tiie tenqxuary campus <rf the University 
has now been shifted to Napaam campus The li¬ 
brary is devdoping with the acquisition of bodis, 
)oumals, periodicals, etc and more importantly par¬ 
ticipation in networking and application irf infor¬ 
mation technology. Automation of library has been 
started. The data base has berai created using the 
CDS/ISIS package. The Electronic Mail (E-mail), a 
facilitator to tiie libraries fra networking in India 
has been introduced. It is to be noted that the entire 
North Eastern region has some basic problems in 
application of the latest innovation of information 
technoio^ as there is no otiier network in Assam 
except the NICNET. The ERNET and INET have 
prc^xised to set up nudes in Assam shortly. The 
UGC through INFUBNET has, howevei, taken a 
bold step towards application of information tech¬ 
nology. The University has also a plan to install a 
VASAT with a view to entering into the information 
super highway in course of time. This will also con¬ 
tribute a lot towards improvement of the library. 

Student Wdfaie 

Students welfare is yet another important seg¬ 
ment of the university functioning. At present the 
students are provided with residential facilities, 
transport, health care, and minimum facility fra par¬ 
ticipation in games and sports and such other extra- 
curricular activities. During tiie IX plan, a sports 
complex, an auditorium would be constructed 
which would go a Iraig way in the devdojanent of 
student welfare. 

R a sonrea Mo MH s ation 

In the contect of resource crunch feeing the Ind¬ 
ian universities, tile Tezpur University is obo mak¬ 
ing siiKere efforts for mobilisation of resrairces rai 
its own. Revenue eamingcDurses have hem started. 
Prospective draiors in aiul outside the country have 
been contacted for making tiidr craitributirai in 
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suppleoMittiiig the reMUrce bue created out of the 
govKiiinent funding. Beaides, the receipt of Rs, 1.0 
lakh frcun a local donor late N.C. KathHazarikafor 
prcanotion <rf a departmental library, the Trade k 
Induatry Limited, Teizpur haa agreed to sponsor a 
acholarahip. The Magor Education Trust has also 
sdected two MBA students for award of scholar¬ 
ship. The US based Ford Foundation has also agreed 
to provide with $2,00/)00 towards the setting up of 
a Regional Resource Centre for prcnnotian of folk 
culture of the north eastern region attached to the 
Department of Traditional Culture & Art Forms. 

Feedback 

Only two batches have completed their Mas¬ 
ter's programme so far. It is, however, worth men¬ 
tioning that the MBAs are proving themselves to be 
the best to be selected for managerial posts in some 
reputed organisation of the country. Similarly, the 
students of MCA are also being considered for suit¬ 
able placement. 

Condushm 

The Tezpur University is on the move towards 


progress and academic excellence. Performance of 
the university may be considered from the observa¬ 
tions of Sri S.R. Bommai, Hon'ble Union Minister for 
Human Resource Development, which I quote be¬ 
low : Tezpur University has been playing a vital 
role in bringing about improvement in educational 
infrastructure of the North Eastern Region in gene¬ 
ral and Assam in particular.... I am sure that the 
dedicated leadership of the Vice Chancellor and the 
devoted services of the faculty and management of 
this University will impart to this institution an 
edifice of unparalleled academic eminence. 1 hr^ 
that the intentions espoused by the University to 
play a catalytic role in imparting socially relevant 
knowledge and skills to the students through its 
teaching and extension programmes meet the de¬ 
sired level of success." 

The Tezpur University is committed to further 
the values enshrined in our Constitution and make 
sustained efforts to effectuate the dreams of the 
great visionaries of our country for uplifting the 
socio economic standards of the people, especially 
in the rural and backward areas. 


COLLEGE OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

(UNIVERSITY OF DELHI) 

^ - ADMISSION NOTICE 


BACHELOR OF BUSfNESS STUDIES (1997-2000) 

(THRFF year full time degree programme beginning JULY 1997) 


EUglbB t t y CondHIofis : (a) CancSdaiss sastVng amSssion to ttw BSS pcogramro must bs 17 /ears of aga before October 1,1957. 

(b) Ha/SfM must have passed he Seniar Sacondaiy Examnalfon of toe CBSE (or aquivalant) wtti an agsrsgate of at least 60% maria 
to htstoar best four papers todudtog Enypsti. Rest of toe three papers are roqulrorf to be ftom amongst toe toOcwlng papers onfr; 
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parsonnal IdtoiMaatilad to acflon duiing the hosWUas (WW) toe algibllty Itoiit shad be 55%. 

(c) StudarUa appearing tor toe Senior Secondary (or aqutvalant) Examinal»n to 1997 can alao apply. 
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pramlaea. 

How t» Appty; CanMalaa can obtain ona sat of brochurtocom-fotm from toe odage office by hand by aubmliitog a croaaed bank 
itaAtoauadbySMaBar«ofto(ia.payabtoalOatoi(NaarDatoltorna.3ICf-(QanaiWCatogofy)otfia. 18Sf-(SC/ST Catagodas) or 
Rs. eOF (WW Category) drawn In favour of'Prfnctpal, Colaga of Buekwat SMtos. IMM. CWdUatea muat writa toair full nanw. 
calagory.po^adcbaasandcfiotceofaxaminationoantoaattoabacirofthabanititall CaaftMonayOrdarSPostalOrdaralc, wSriot 
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ACADEMIC STAFF COLLEGES 
An Assessment 

Gmytesh 


While diarting out our educational priorities/ 
the New Educaticm Policy (1986) rlghtiy admitted 
that higho: education deserves’ a place of special 
importance because ‘it can provide ideas and men 
to give shape to the future end also sustain all the 
other levels of education.’ At the saoM time it la- 
moited the foct that the teachers are not accorded 
premier <^portunities fair professional and career 
development and arether^cae, not sufficioitly ori¬ 
ented in techniques and values to carry out imuiva- 
tive and creative work to fulfil their roles and re¬ 
sponsibilities. In order to overccune these difficul¬ 
ties/ it proposed that specially designed orientation 
and r^esher courses be organised for teachers as 
instruments of in-service training and continuing 
education. Academic Staff Orientatimt Scheme, as 
initiated by the University Grants Commission in 
1987, is the immediate outcome of these recommen- 
daticHis. 

The concept of in-service training and continu¬ 
ing education is not new to the Indian educational 
planning. Recommendations to this eftcict were 
made as early as 1949 in the Radhakrishnan Com¬ 
mission’s report and later reiterated in 1964-66 by 
tile Kothari Commission. Following the direction, 
the Univeisily Grants Coinmission had been, no 
doob^ creating some filcilities in tiie form of semi- 
n^s, Mlowships and tanuner schools, yet it was 
left to that maior policy statement of 1986 to give it 
an organised and institutional shape within the 
ovoall framework of university system. In 1987, the 
Commission in <Hie stroke established 4S new teach¬ 
er trainii^institutimis under tile name of Academic 
Staff Ccdleges (probably as a parallel to tiie Admin- 
Btrative Staff College). 

The philoeoftiiy bdiind the urgency of such a 
massive launch was the ever expanding scenario of 
decline in educational quality. In Matistical terms, 
tile hitler education system had grown nwe than 
infold in tile last 40 years. Compared to 19 univer¬ 
sities and 650 ccAeges in 1947, tiie country had over 
200 universities and nearly TStiO coUe^ in the 
1980’s. Aa the edstingayMem vuB not built to take 


’OiKcfar, Aasdemic Sb^ QpBegt. Guru Nmdc Dev 
Unmenitf. Amritser-143 005. 


on tiiis massive task of producing the required man¬ 
power, the expansion resulted in the all-round low¬ 
ering of standards in education. Secondly, the ex¬ 
plosion of knowledge in the recent years has been 
phenomenal. It was absohitdy impossible to cope 
up with the vast generation cd new information, 
techmdogy and methods, without resorting to accel¬ 
erated and organised modes of continuing educa¬ 
tion. The Academic Staff Orientation Scheme, was 
therefore conceived with the urgent need of uphold¬ 
ing the academic standards and reinforcing that 
role of education which, in the Indian context, is 
seen as an instrument of social and economic 
change. 

Frogrammea 

Under this scheme, which has now been 
running for the last 10 years, three kinds of 
programmes have been conceived 

i) to organise specially designed orientation 
programmes of 4 weeks duration for all new 
oitrants at the level of lecturers; 

it) to organise refresher courses of 3-4 weeks du¬ 
ration for serving teachers to cover every 
teacher at least emee in five years; and 

iti) to organise short-term orientation prog¬ 
rammes for the senior acadenucians and ad¬ 
ministrators, Heads of departments. Princi¬ 
pals of colleges, etc. 

Although universities in the country already 
had some experience in tiie organisation of refresher 
courses in respective subjects and had also probably 
developed a core model for them over the years, yet 
this Scheme has introduced the special features of 
development of sulqect-spedal skills, marked em¬ 
phasis on methodological strategies and production 
of relevant teaching mat«ial for dassroom effec- 
tivetiew. 

The orientatimi onirses, as priqiosed, were an 
entirely new entity and posed a bigger challenge, as 
nomoM an 3 rwhm existed for tiie bemfit of plan¬ 
ners. The fonnat of an ordinary B.Ed. course could 
pot'match tiie omc^ and p^aso{diy <4 this pro- 
gyanune, as sudi was found nnwitalde. Theneira of 
foe {Kogramme, as (Hoposed, is to inculcate in the 
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young lecturer the quality of self development 
through his awareness of social, intellectual and 
moral environment. These programmes should pre¬ 
pare him for sdf discovery, so that he can assume 
that dynamic role that will help us achieve our dem¬ 
ocratic goals and make our education relevant and 
meaningful. The order is tall, that is why, one of the 
salient features that has been built in this pro¬ 
gramme is autonomy and flexibility. Each Academ¬ 
ic Staff College has been given the freedom to plan 
and execute the prc^ramme in such a way that the 
participants are able to achieve the following 
avowed <d>jectives: 

i) to understand the significance of education in 
general and higher education in particular, in 
the global and Indian context; 

ii) to understand the linkage between education 
and economic and socio-cultural development 
with special reference to Indian polity, and to 
understand the role that a teacher can play in 
the achievement to national goals of secular¬ 
ism and egalitarianism, 

iii) to developa philosophy of life and consequent¬ 
ly a philosophy of education; 

iv) to understand the principles of pedagogy and 
to relate the conceptual and methodological 
developments in their subjects to enhance the 
basic skills of teaching; 

v) to utilize opportunities for development of per¬ 
sonality, initiative and creativity; and 

vi) to learn the principles of management — 
organisational, human and self 

The course is spread over a period of 4 weeks 
and constitutes a minimum of 144 contact hours. 
Although a sample illustrative list of topics have 
been suggested by the UGC, yet each Academic 
Staff College makes its own choice of topics and 
modes of instruction depending upon its intellectu¬ 
al resources and academic preferences to bring out 
the results. Despite the differences that may occur in 
the choice of topics, the organisers of the prog¬ 
ramme are completely in agreement that the in¬ 
struction be imparted only in the interactive mode. 
This means that discussion, workshop, demonstra- 
ticm, hands-on practical work, seminar and research 
truning, etc are integral part of the teaching pro¬ 
cess. As far as possible, the number of plain lectures 
is restricted to the minimum. The philosophy of 
interaction, which is at the heart of this programme, 
is best reflected in the designations that the pro¬ 
gramme assigns to its interlocutors. The trainee 


teachers are neither teachecs nor students, but are 
called participants; similarly, the .rairer teachers 
also cease to be teachers in the traditional sense, but 
become resource persons. The idea is that both the 
sides benefit from mutual sharing to knowledge 
and learning becomes a process of understanding 
and refinement. 

In the third programme of the Scheme i.e. short¬ 
term orientation courses for the senior administra¬ 
tors, each College has been asked to arrange once 
every year a meeting of the Heads of the depart¬ 
ments and Principals of colleges to apprise them of 
the needs and modalities of training, so that they 
can also be made partners in the enterprise of orien¬ 
tation programmes. It is believed that no amount of 
training to the young teachers can bring the desired 
results unless senior academicians and administra¬ 
tors at the lop provide the right kind of leadership 
and create congenial work atmosphere for the cre¬ 
ative abilities of the newly oriented teachers. These 
meetings are supposed to prepare our seniors for 
the new supervisory roles, whereby they are able to 
see modification in attitude and academic approach 
as an essential instrument for social and national 
reconstruction. 

Achievements 

As is obvious. Academic Staff Orientation 
Scheme is basically an awake-arise-and-do-some- 
thing call by our educational planners to the leaaers 
of the academic community, who have been as¬ 
signed the task of motivating our teachers and culti¬ 
vating in them the essential qualities of a good teach¬ 
er. No doubt, we understand that motivation for 
quality primarily stems from within, yet opportuni¬ 
ties like these do provide the necessary inducement 
and direction for it. Therefore, in order to promote 
participation in these programmes, the UGC has 
also linked their successful completion to career 
development and higher pay grades. In the begin¬ 
ning, it was recommended tha t confirmation of new¬ 
ly appointed lecturers shall be tied up with the 
attendance of an orientation course, but in actual 
practice, it got linked with the time-bound job 
promotion policy, where each teacher has been 
asked to complete at least two courses before he 
qualifies for placement in the senior or selection 
scale. This, to a great extent, had added to the im¬ 
portance of these courses. 

As the scheme and the idea of academic orienta¬ 
tion was new, most of the Academic Staff Colleges 
were slow to start with, but then gradually picked 
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up the momentum. At present all the 45 colleges are 
doing well and in about 9 years/ by the end of 
March, 1996, had conducted in all 3636 coulrses of 
which 1237 are orientation programmes'. The aver¬ 
age number of Courses being offered each yearccunes 
to 404, which in turn suggests that on an average 
each college is offering 9 courses per year. The total 
number of teachers who have done these courses is 
1,02,955, out of which 35,261 have attoided the 
goveral orieatation courses, while the rest partici¬ 
pated in refresher courses in their respective sub¬ 
jects. In terms of average numbers, more than 10,000 
teachers are getting trained each year. These figures 
may not sound very encouraging compared to the 
streirgth of the total teachers engaged in our institu¬ 
tions of higher education, but considering fite fact 
that most of the ccdleges really got into their rhythm 
only in the last five years, the achievement does not 
seem a small one. Moreover, despite the 
programmes being wholly financed by the state, the 
cost per course per head has rarely exceeded Rs. 
4000, as a result these programmes have turned out 
to be the most cost effective propositions. In all, the 
UGC has so far spent a little over 60 crores on this 
Scheme, which, by all means, is only peanuts com¬ 
pared to the results achieved in such a short span. 

However, even at this stage, a big disparity 
exists in terms the number of programmes being 
organised at different colleges. Some colleges are 
able to organise as many as 30 programmes in a 
year, whereas stnne others do only 10. The reasons 
are not far to seek. The Commission despite real¬ 
ising the usefulness of such programmes is able to 
finance this scheme only in limited way. At present, 
the Scheme is being run on a plan to plan basis, as 
such the nature of the Scheme is temporary and 
funds are available as per the cost of the number of 
actual programmes, brides scune mandatory dis¬ 
bursements for the core staff and other academic 
activities. No funds are available for creating the 
infrastructure required for the smooth conduct of 
these programmes. Therefore, those colleges that 
have the liberal backing of their parent universities 
and have been able to get the necessary support for 
their infrastructural, administrative and financial 
needs have done well compared to their other less 
fcMtunate counterparts. Most of the ctdieges do not 
have a regular faculty, since the positions are not of 
the permanent nature and competent senior teach¬ 
ers refrain from accepting tenure jobs. 

Another impcutant factor that needs mention 
here is ^t file scheme of organisatkyi of refresho' 
courses in various sidsjects is being implemented in 


a less centralised manner than that of the orienta¬ 
tion courses. The figures that have beat mentiimed 
above with respect to the thresher courses cover 
only the nunfiier of programmes fiiat ha ve been con¬ 
ducted und« the auspices of the Academic Staff 
Colleges. In actual, there are more than 80 other 
institutions in the country fiiat have been directly 
entrusted with the task of organising r^resher 
courses in diffo-ent subjects. At present no ccHisoli- 
dated data about their activities is available. How¬ 
ever, it does indicate towards ambivalence in the 
Commission’s ptfiicy on these courses. Following 
this ambiguity, many Academic Staff Colleges have 
also passed on the task of organising the refresher 
courses to the respective departments of the Uni ver- 
sity. This cmisiderahly reduces their load, yet at the 
same time multiplies Ihe number of their total cours¬ 
es. 

Quality Control and Aasenment 

Notwithstanding these minor variations in the 
quantitative achievements, the real success of this 
&heme has to be gauged in terms the quality 
assurance and altitudinal and intellectual changes 
that the participants realise during those 3-4 weeks. 
From the reports received from the various ASCs 
over the years, it has been found that each College 
has been adopting varied strategies, depending 
upon its resources and areas of priority, for achiev¬ 
ing the objectives of the programme There is no 
compulsion to cover all the components of the 
course. Different courses may find different compo¬ 
nents and themes highlighted depending upon the 
needs of the participants. Many colleges have de¬ 
vised an entry level proforma, which may indicate 
the information and motivational level of the partic¬ 
ipants, which subsequently sets the tone and direc¬ 
tion of the course Resource persons too, need not 
always be academicians. A variety of professionals 
chosen from the fields of administration, journal¬ 
ism, industry, consultancy, social service, literature, 
etc are being involved for the benefit of young teach¬ 
ers. 

As the core curriculum of the these courses fo¬ 
cuses cm the teaching and roearch skills of the teadi- 
ers, a variety of practical methods are being em¬ 
ployed to actively invcfive the partidpants in the 
devek^mient these skilla. The reports surest that 
academic activities like micro teaching, seminar 
writing, repc^ writing, book review, term paper 
writing, video raemitoiiiig, library consultaticm, 
computer trami^ curriculum dev el opm ent , mate¬ 
rial produdion. fidd study, tsdenskm work, etc 
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have bec^ane regular ^tures in most of the orienta¬ 
tion programmu. Some of the colleges have suc¬ 
cessfully produced reading material, which is being 
used at various slages of university education. This 
variety in teaching techniques and approaches has 
imparted dte much needed dynamism in the daily 
routines of a course, which with the surfeit of lectur¬ 
ing something gets too heavy and uninteresting. 

Although the Scheme insisted even in its earli¬ 
est document that evaluation of the participants 
and the course is an integral part of the programme, 
yet it is only recently that the ASCs have woken up 
to Its importance. It has been debated regularly at 
various fora that multiple monitoring of these cours* 
es should be undertaken. Consequently, in the last 
five years, most of the colleges have introduced 
seme instruments of evaluation, which are adminis¬ 
tered at different stages of the course. Each resource 
person is now being evaluated by the participating 
teachers, who m turn, are evaluated by their peers, 
resource persons and the course coordinator on the 
quality of their assignments and classroom presen¬ 
tation, daily reports, active participation in both 
academic and organisational tasks, regularity, dis¬ 
cipline, etc Although not in practice yet, some sort 
of grading system is being proposed to mark the 
successful completion of course by each participant 
Nearly all ASCis get an end-of-the-course evaluation 
done by the participants, which gives them the nec¬ 
essary feedback in ternvs of the impact and effective¬ 
ness of the course. This kind of self evaluation and 
routine monitoring has substantially changed the 
quality of these programmes. The teacher parlicj* 
pants who in the initial years were wary of facing 
evaluation by their peers and seniors and were re¬ 
luctant to give an honest opinion on their resource 
persons are now opening up to such demands. The 
teaching community, which for too long had been 
spared the risk of accountability is being given a 
little jolt and made to realise that the fruit of this 
evaluation is professional development and self 
empowerment. 

The best indicator of the quality of such 
programmes is, of course, some kind of a long term 
impact study. Nevertheless, the immediate reac¬ 
tions of some of the teachers after completing these 
courses have been found to be very encouraging. 
Compliments like the following have been recorded 
by some participants in their course evaluation re¬ 
ports : 

* The programme has inspired me to do away 
with the monologue; the lecture method and to 


adopt the method of interaction with the stu¬ 
dents. 

• The course inspired us to participate in other 
fields also and to make teaching/learning 
more effective. 

* I felt inspired to do Ph.D. 

• 1 learnt about the qualities of indepth knowl¬ 
edge, rational thinking, clarity of mind and 
the art of public speaking. 

* The programme has inspired me to do better in 
the profession of teaching. 

The real success of a course and the Scheme 
shall be realised when the intellectual and attitudi- 
nal gains of the teachers are passed on to the stu¬ 
dents in their day to day classroom interaction. At 
this point of time, it is far too early to expect this 
from the Scheme. The ASCs are still in the growing 
stage, some of them even toddlers, barely able to 
stand steadily, as such long term expectations will 
have to wait for a while. Also teacher and his work 
values cannot be taken in isolation from the rest of 
the country’s work environment. Larger changes, 
therefore, may require larger effort with wider 
sweep and deeper penetration. In the short term, if 
the Scheme is able to sensitise some of our teachers 
to the harshness of our socio-economic reality and 
motivate them to put in their best as teachers for its 
improvement, we should assume that enough has 
been achieved. 

Suggestions for Improvemoit 

Academic Staff Orientation Scheme must be one 
of the very few schemes of the UGC, which with the 
minimum of cost, inadequate infrastructure ad hoc 
faculty and absence of any role models has done 
extremely well to justify its existence and relevance. 
The planners can congratulate themselves for 
realising that there are no inherent flaws in the 
conception and execution of this Scheme; the only 
ones, if there are any, can be found in its operational 
development. It wotild, therefore, be in the interest 
of all concerned that the Scheme is strengthened 
further by providing all the necessary support and 
keeping a vigil on its proper implementation. Some 
of the steps that can help in this direction are as 
follows 

a) The adhoc nature of the institution of Aca¬ 
demic ^aff Colleges should be done away with. It 
must be accorded a permanent place in the universi¬ 
ty higher education system. However, it should not 
be mistaken as another department of a university. 
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The featuies of autonomy, flexibility and innova¬ 
tion that characterise its functioning should be re¬ 
tained. Proper faculty employment norms, even con¬ 
tractual if need be, should be established to «igage 
full time faculty with proper training and compe¬ 
tence in teacher training. By adding sightly to the 
present budget of this Sdt^e, basic infrastructural 
facilities like classrooms and hostels can be provid¬ 
ed on a need based basis to solve the operational 
difficulties of some of the Colleges. 

b) The idea of in-service training is fine, but we 
cannot ignore that orientation courses must be 
organised b^ors one Joins the prof^ion. The val¬ 
ues and the training that one will start with can 
easily sustain a teacher for a few initial years against 
the cynicism that otherwise has beset this profes¬ 
sion. In the absence of such a training, the young 
teachers tend to drift with the peer group currents 
and become hard nuts to crack when they sign up 
for these courses. 

c) At present the UGC has completely delin¬ 
ked the Academic Staff Colleges from the short term 
programmes like seminars, conferences, workshops, 
symposia, etc. No doubt, right now, many teachers 
are reporting for these programmes, (under what¬ 
ever compulsions), but a lot of them resent being 
away from their homes for 3 to 4 veeeks. It would be 
better, therefore, to expand the scope of the 
programmes of the ASC, and to include the activi¬ 
ties that are being, at present, organised under the 
UGC unassigned grants. The participant teachers 
can go on accumulating points by attending short 
and long programmes, which can later be computed 
for career development and higher grades. 

d) There is an urgent need for faculty develop- 


ntent and orientation programmes for the leaders in 
this enterprises. ASC faculty should collaborate 
with sister institntions like National Academy of 
Administration, Mussourie and Administrative 
Staff College, Hyderabad for sharing techniques and 
strategies tit trailing. The coordinators and resource 
persons being engaged for these ptogiammes 
should also be orientation about the interac¬ 
tive techniques of teaching. Most important of all, 
the Principals of ctdleges ha ve to be convinced about 
ffie usefulness o^ such programmes. Although this 
kind of orienlatinn is an the agenda trf the ASCs, yet 
not much has be^drateinthis direction. At present, 
the participating teachers are not able to get that 
kind of sympathetic support and sustenance from 
their Heads, that ran encourage than to make intel¬ 
ligent and creative use of their training in the day to 
day work. National institutes like NIEPA can take 
the right kind of initiative in this regard and pro¬ 
mote the cause of teacher training. 

e) Unfortunately, so far, no substantial effort 
has been made to produce the necessary reading 
and workshop (naterial for these cmirses. Senior 
faculty members, eminent educationists and audio 
video material producers like AVRCs and EMRCs 
should lend a helping hand in this effort. No train¬ 
ing can last long, unless it has got the necessary 
support in rite fonn of books, prcAtlem solving exer¬ 
cises and demonstration lessons, etc. 

The ninth plan progranunes and priorities must 
be getting a hnsl shape at this time. It is hoped, 
therefore, that due consideration shall be given to 
some of these areas of importance. If higher educa¬ 
tion can be given a face lift in this country, then the 
route must lie, fot sure, through the Academic Staff 
Colleges. 
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CONCEPT LEARNING BY CONCEPT MAPS 


Anand G, Fadnig* 


IntrodsctUm 

In recent times, ideas about the nature of con¬ 
cert learning in science have radically changed ow¬ 
ing to the contributums of epistemologists and sci¬ 
ence historians. Earlier the nature of scientific con¬ 
cept learning was conceived as a ‘realistic’ descrip¬ 
tion cf the ‘facts’ by uncovering thescientific princi¬ 
ples Qaws and tlieories) ‘hidden’ in the nature and 
the natural phenomena. However, according to the 
contemporary educational philosophical view, sci¬ 
entific principles io not originate from the ‘facts’ but 
they are discovered to provide significance to the 
‘facts’. Thttefore, the scientific concept learning is 
noi the inductive inferences, but is hypothetical 
knowledge ‘fabricated ’ in the classroom and /or lab¬ 
oratories to understand the ‘facts’ of the various 
phenomena and to put some order in them'. 

These radical philosophical changes in under¬ 
standing of the nature of scientific concept learning 
have been accompanied by the drastic changes in 
the conception of learning process in terms of edu¬ 
cational psychological views,' Students are actively 
engaged in constructing knowledge during learn¬ 
ing in the classroom and/or laboratory'. The exist¬ 
ing conceptual' framework of an individual plays 
a key role in the acquisition, retention and applica¬ 
tion of new conceptual knowledge received in the 
form of instructions from the teachers and/or the 
textbooks. Therefore, the teachers are required to 
take the initial individual conceptual framework 
into account if they really desire to help students 
acquire meaningful understanding of thescientific 
concepts* 

The effective learning of scientific concepts can 
be accomplished by establishing and understand¬ 
ing of conceptual linkages (connections) between 
the new concepts introduced during the classroom 
and those acquired by the past background and 
experience. This process of elaboration and recon¬ 
struction of already existent conceptual frameworks 
for meaningful learning can be carried out by adopt¬ 
ing the various ‘tools from the cognitive science 
including ‘concept maps’.’ 

Construction of CiHicept Map 

The concept map (CM) is tool, based upon the 
cognitive psychological theory of constructing 

“ Chemi<itry DepertmenI, Holkar Science College, 
lntlore-4S2 001. 


meaning as a convenient and concise representation 
of conceptual framework of the learner about any 
type of knowledge.’ A knowledge structure of an 
individual can be visualised and analysed by the 
construction of the concept map of a theme. 

The first step in the construction of a concept 
map is the identification of the Cen/ral Concept in the 
form of a word or a short statement which is called 
‘proposition’. The related principle and subsidiary 
concepts are then arranged in hierarchies and linked 
in the form of short statements to form an ‘ interlock¬ 
ing’ network of the ‘stored’ and ‘fresh’ knowledge 
of the students. 

A concept map should reveal; 

* The initial concepts of the students; 

* The acceptable and unacceptable linkages 
(connections) between initial and newly intro¬ 
duced concepts; and 

* Monitoring of learning process in the form of 
• conceptual changes as a consequence of teach¬ 
ing and other learning activities in the theory 
classes and/or laboratory sessions. 

Concept map can be used by both the teachers 
and the students to monitor effective scientific con¬ 
cept learning. This can be done either using already 
constni cted concept map or by creating concept map 
based on the teaching-lea'“’ing in the classroom 
and/or laboratory. 

In the following paragraphs some illustrative 
examples of concept maps are given‘s and it has 
been shown that how these can be used for effective 
learning of science (chemistry) concepts. 

Inter-disciplinary ‘Teaching-Guide’ Concept 
Map 

Burning Fuel has been recognised as the main 
theme (concept/proposition) in the UNESCO spon¬ 
sored workshop cum symposium on “Energy and 
the environment as related to chemistry teaching”. 
The following major concepts in the ‘burning fuel’ 
teaching unit have been identified. 

* Oxidation for the production of energy, prod¬ 
ucts and waste. 

* Diffusion of mass and energy. 

* Trans/bnmiions in maks and energy (both quali¬ 
tative and quantitative aspects). 

* Efficiency in terms of cost factor, energy con¬ 
tents, convenience and environmental impact 
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(rf differeM‘fadi’ 

* Socul impact of ipecific'fud* on local, r^ional 
and glottal aiviraunents in terms of health 
problems, add rains and global warming. 

These idoitified 'themes’ anddteirconnectiaia 
are voy genoal in nature and diese have been used 
in the construction of a concept map (Fig 1). The 
coiuept map contains resources materials for the 
‘currkulum devdopment’ of di^orent disdplines/ 
subjects including chemistry. The crosslink network 
and connectimts provide an ‘inter-disciplinary’ ap- 
proadi for all the disd|dines/subjects. 

These general theoretical cooc^tts can be con¬ 
solidated further by designing various suitable lab- 
oiatory/fiddwork activities. These types of concept 
maps can serve die purpose as an excellent ‘teach¬ 
er’s guide’ which can be used for the modifications 
of ‘individual conceptual frameworks' of the stu¬ 
dents to achieve meaningful learning of sdentiiic 
concepts.' 

CreatUm of Concqit Map as Classroom and/or 
Lalxmtory Exerdae 

Studrots can be asked to create concept map 
from the identified main theme and rdated con¬ 
cepts. The acceptable and unacceptable connections 
by the students can be used to recognise following 
major difficulties faced by an average students in 
the meaningful learning of scientific concepts: 

* inadequate understanding of abstract/mathe- 
matical concepts. 

* Inability to relate theoretical concepts with 
their experimental observations and results. 

* Difficulty in ordering/sequencing the various 
concepts learnt in a curriculum. 

* Lack of understanding to recognise weak links 
or even gaps in their knowledge which slow 
down learning and many a time even mislead 
them to confusion and uncertainty. 

The concept maps were created before and 
after instructions in the classroom and laboratory 
by adr^iTing the following general procedure.' 

* Assignment of fixed numbo-of concept labds. 

* Recognition of acceptable linkages based on 
the individual conceptual framework of the 
topic. 

* Assessment of wrong/unacceptable linkages 
in the network during the formal and informal 
discussiora. 

* The modification of initially created concept 
maps by diminatiiig unaccxptable links and 
establishing new acceptable links. 

' Thereassessmoit and modification of ctHice|M 


maps repeated HU Uie final form of concept 
mape was cdrlained. 

The evaluatimi of pcarformaiux of the studoits 
in creating their own concept mape can be dcme by 
judging the unacMsptaUe and uceplaMe linkages 
betweei the ccmcepis. Wrightage can also be given 
to premier hierarch^ arrangemeMs of the concepts. 

Concept maps can also be created as a part of 
post laboratory activity.* The conaectians between 
theoretical concepts and experimental obeervaHons 
can be consido^ as criteria for Uie theaningful 
learning of the scioitific ccmcepts in Hie complex 
laboratory environment. New experimeids can be 
designed to explore somewhat unknown linkages in 
the concept mape. The cMicept mape created by the 
students cm the general theme ‘structure of atom’ as 
their dassroom and/or Uboratmy activities are giv¬ 
en in Figure 2. 

An attempt has beenjnade by the undergradu¬ 
ate students id this institution (Holkar Science Col¬ 
lege, Indore) to create the concept map on ‘reaction 
rates' as post-laboratory exercise. The concept map 
was used as a resource material to introduce many 
concepts relsted to the main theme and also to d& 
vdop new experiments. 

CoBdndiBg Reouuks 

ClassTOom and laboratory instructions can be¬ 
come more efiective when instructional techniques 
from cognitive science like V-diagramming'° and 
concept mapping* are incorporated in teaching to 
improve and monitiv the meaningful learning ^ a 
scientific concept by Hie students. These techniques 
are extiondy elective as the starting point for dis¬ 
cussion of any new scientific concept in the class¬ 
room. These can be used as ‘science education' re¬ 
search toots to investigate various real and artificial 
barriers in Hie overaU understanding of a scientific 
concept by the students when they are supposed to 
integrate knowledge received frrsn different sourc¬ 
es. 

1. AJf. rhfilnMn. Stima §$ FakrkaHm. BuddDghwn, Opon L’ai- 
miiitf, 1990. 

2. tdmtaUm. 72,19el9tt. 

3. KJC.HdmlB. tfcfcppiy thmt, 33 03 ).*. WS 

4. D.P. A eagmtk t Vigm. Npw York 

Hflit UsriwDt WMqb 19M - 

9- JD- Novak aad DJ. Oomim. Urnmitt Mw M Imh. Cantoidga 
19M. 

6, H.H^kUammmAUSmiamiin,atm Edm. 7(1),34.1990. 

7. ^lll^,pJG.AaM(taul«adB.BdMD,^ OwM. Uh 73(11),1094, 
1»M. 

a. M. S K w vJd aod ]. T. WilHMe f. Ck^ Uw , 69C3). 230.1992. 

9. M.B.NakhWl/. Oum Edu 7lO/, 201,1994. 

10. AXi. Fadnifi, UndttfVdf Ntm, 23 Svpt. 1996 
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Fig. 1 Concept Map for the Topic ‘Burning of Fuel’ 
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Extension in the Curriculum of Cooperation 

The Experience of GRI 

B. Tamilmuii * 

S. Maaivd ** 


Introdiwrioii 

GsBcliugrain Rtual Institute (GRO, established 
by a band of social service minded people under 
the leadership cd veteran Gandhian Dr. G. Rama- 
chandran and eminent social worker Dr. Soundram, 
came into existence during the year 1956, grew into 
a premier institution for rural higher education. One 
of the fmuteen rural institutes for rural higher edu¬ 
cation, GRI is probably the only iiutitute which has 
attained the statiu of Deemed University, h has 
caused upliftmait of rural areas by practising com¬ 
munity life and upholding the Gandhian values 
throu^ the three facets of education — Teaching, 
Research and Extension. The courses have been de¬ 
signed predominantly with rural orientation, the 
Institute has considered the villages around as its 
extended cUssrooiru and social laboratories. The 
Institute has gainfully employed rural extension 
work in teaching and research from its iiuieption. 

Extension in Univenitfes 

The university system has a great responsi¬ 
bility in acquisition, dissemination and practice of 
knowledge for the society. The universities should 
actively take part in extension activities to utilise 
recent trends in the fields for the developnrent of the 
conununity. Such involvement will also help in 
bringing greater relevance to the courses at all lev- 
ds. Realising this, extension has been incorporated 
as an important dimension in the university educa¬ 
tion system. Traditionally, the universities have 
been performing two primary functions, namely. 
Teaching and Research. Teaching means transmis¬ 
sion <d knowledge while research rdates to creation 
<rf new knowledge. The UGC policytramework of 
1977 states that ’there is a third dimension called 
'Extotsion', which means application of knowledge 
to real life situations'. It underlines the need for 


’Leetanr, "Seinar Raetrdi FeUow. DqiitrlmenI of 
Cbo^enUwN, Ganih^ram Rural InsHtute, 
GaHdkigTamrt24 302, TamU Nadu. 


incorporation of extension activity as an important 
dimension of higher education along wid\ teaching 
and research. It further states that extension should 
gradually permeate into each discipline through 
changes in curriculum, teaching methods, and eval¬ 
uation strategies. 

The inclusion of extensirai component as one of 
the objectives of education provides comprehensive¬ 
ness and completeness to the value based educa¬ 
tion. The former UGC Chairperson Madhuri R. 9iah 
assessed the holistic approach of GRI as It is an 
educational strategy — a package containing the 
art of learning for knowledge, providing work op¬ 
portunities for acquiring skills, community life for 
social responsibility along with action based re¬ 
search and extension for rural development pat¬ 
terned after Gandhian model of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion.’ As a token of appreciation for its Herculean 
efforts and committed contribution in the field of 
extension, the Institute was elevated to the status of 
Rural University from 1976. 

The scope for extension is wider in the case of 
agricultural universities, scientific research centres 
and specialised higher education institutions like 
rural institutes. What follows is an account of 
Gandhigram Rural Institute's experience in the 
sphere of extension activities. 

Extension in Rural Oriented Education 

The basic ideology b^nd the establishment of 
rural institute is to bring higher education to rural 
areas; to meet the educational needs of village youth 
in a rural locality, to provide programmes excellent 
in quality but orioited to rural conditions and needs; 
to train village youth and motivate them for service 
in rural areas; to conduct research on the problems 
rdevant to rural needs and to save as an extoision 
centre for the villagers. This can be summarised 
under three headii^ ; education for rural service; 
research on the problems of rural areas; and exten¬ 
sion work in these areas. 

The curricula of various courses oftered by the 
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Institutehave been designed wWia bearing iHi rural 
realities and focus on rural upUftment. Bxtaision 
being one of its olqectives, and a strategy ^ adc^ to 
impart knowledge and skill to studoits, it bos neve- 
failed to have exteisian as a part of its courses/ 
progianmws. Recrartly, GRIbas switched over from 
conventional pattern to UGC advocated Choice 
Based Credit System (CBCS) rf education. Under 
dtis new systsn, GRI has devised its programmes in 
such a way that extension forms part of the 
pri^rammes. The system has given an impetus to 
extension activities by making it a compulsory com¬ 
ponent for the students of all the postgraduate 
programmes in every semester. 

Extenaiom in Cooperttioa 

As a growing academic discipline, Cocqteratica 
has beat gaining momentum. The subject is offered 
at the graduate as well as postgraduate prog¬ 
rammes by a voy few univosities and colleges in 
India. GRl is one <rf the pioneer institutes which has 
been offering graduate as well as postgraduate 
programmes in Cooperation, since 1976. GRI offers 
Badirior of Coc^ieration and Masta of Arts in Co¬ 
operative Management at undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate levels respectively as major progranunes. 
It also offers research progranune leading to Ph.D. 

The subject of Cooperation has got ample scope 
and varied opportunities for relating the theory to 
practice. Extension in Cocqreration means extend¬ 
ing (H- enlarging all forms of cooperative endeavour 
in a meaningful way in real lifesituatiora. The need 
f<x extoision in Cooperation is highly solicited os it 
provides settle for organisation, develop m e n t and 
popetuation of ccx>petative form of organisations. 
In all these, the fundamental premise of extaision is 
centered around taking the idetrfogies of Coopera¬ 
tion to die rural masses. 

In die past, die Department of CooperaticHi took 
part in extenskm [urogtammes undertaken by the 
Univeriity. The activities and pcogranunes rdated 
to awareness c^eatfon, feasibility studies, organi- 
aotiOB of cooperatives, recovery can^iaigns, etc. 
However, a major part of die extension programme 
involved SmmuUm (manual work) on die part of 
students and teachers in the initial years. The 
txogrammes were exdlusivdy designed and inyde- 
mented by the Dqortment In course of time, the 
Depaitment started giv^ en^fdiasis to cooperative 
odension amd involved iisdf activdy in die conduct 


of feasibility studies, organisation of coop«stives, 
recovery caaqHdgns for die benefit of jnliiiary sod- 
edea, devefopment of leadership qualities among 
die memben of coopo-atlves a^ so on. The ap¬ 
proach was simple and rural people were consid¬ 
ered as the lar(^ group aiui beneficiaries of the 
programme. Theseextensioa activities wereconsid- 
H-ed as extracurricular and aa port cd a course on 
extension educadem. Butof late.theDepaitmenthas 
changed its approach drastically, evoi though the 
area d extension remained to a Uiger extent un- 
dianged. Least importance is givmi to Sfcmmfn 
while utmost importance is givei to extouiCHi of 
cooperative aedvides. The exteision aedvides ore 
diem specific and focused in their coverage. If a 
programme is undertdm to canvas repayment of 
cooperative loans, then the entire pre^amme is fo¬ 
cused on recovery canqiaign alone. The extension 
activity is not a one time activity in an academic 
year. The extension work spreads over whde year 
constantly and continually. The approach is partici¬ 
patory in nature. Participatory methods are used in 
die extension work. Institutions like ccanmercial 
banks, cooperative banks and Mshib MswUb are 
also involved in the extoision activities undertaken 
by die Department. The Department of Cooperation 
has started collaborating with appn^riate agencies 
in die field. Such an organisational linkage in the 
sphere of extensiim has been considered essential 
for better results 

The system of extensim is subjected to assess¬ 
ment and students are given credit for dieir inved ve- 
ment. As a result, the extension activities really 
served as a important source of knowledge and fidd 
of learning. The students benefit more in die contin¬ 
ual system of extension as it facilitates self-assess¬ 
ment, sharii^ of experiences in die classroom. As 
diey are guided by the teaching and iiatitutional 
ataff the present approach is more rewarding. 

CosKlaaltNi 

The methods and techniques used by die Insti¬ 
tute over the years have beat changed and impro¬ 
vised to suit foe requir e me nt s and situations in foe 
fidd. But stiU, it has got vast scc^. Extension could 
be more effective and on invaluable instrument of 
learning for students if foey are involved in every 
stage of extenakHi activity from planning forough 
evaluaticn. Cbnsiderii^ thk fiiA, die Institute Iws 
started evcdvingstraiegtes far its impfomcaifatian in 
the right diiecticxi. 
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Educational Research in North-East 

S.K. Gnpta* 


EdvcatiMial Seietidi: Meaning A Scope 

Educational Research has broadly been defined 
as any systematic study designed to promote the 
developmait of Education as science. It includes 
any activity that leads to a better understanding of 
educational problons and Endings relevant to poll* 
cy formulation and planning. Its damain^ according 
to Fred N. Kerlingra, is human behaviour related to 
educational processes and outcomes. It is^ therefore, 
social, scientific and bdtavioural research includ¬ 
ing all phemmiena related to human behaviour in 
educatimal process. 

The growing problems related to education at 
all its stages demand more of research. The prob¬ 
lems ci universalisation of elementary education, 
vocationalisation of education, delinking degrees 
from jobs, autonomy of educatioiul institutions, ac¬ 
countability (rf teachers, question mark on the certi¬ 
fied degrees given by institutions, and open-univer¬ 
sity system, etc pose a big challenge to educational 
research. 

How far has educational research come forward 
to answer the questions related to education in 
North-East, is yet to be assessed. Very little has been 
done in this direction. Educational research is in 
infancy in North-East. It is growing at a very slow 
cate for frdlowing reasons. 

I. Lack of Raetrdi FacSitia 

it is a well known fact drat the institutioiu which 
are concerned with educational research are Depts. 
of Education in universities, SCERTs and recently 
DIETS. All such Institutions in North-East lack re- 
search-OTiented trained manpower except of course 
depts. of education in some of the universities. But 
all these institutions lack properly equipped labora¬ 
tories, tords and equipment needed for research. 

The standardised tests, the basis of educatioiud 
research, are not suffidottly developed in North- 
East. In Nagaland, for example, standardized tests 
on Naga students population are not yet available. 
Some work U, however, in progress at the doctoral 
level. 


^Professor 6 Head, Department of Eduoifian, 
UnfMrsity, KtiUma-737 OOl. 


2. Lade of Awareness and Interest in Research 

This is another factor for the slow progress of 
research in education in North-East. By and large, 
students, teachers and other personnel in the field of 
educational research have an indifferent attitude 
towards research. This may be because of lack of 
awareness of the importaiure of research, apprehen¬ 
sion whether they are competent to do research, or 
that it is time consuming and a costly affair. 

The Depts. of Educatiem, however, have been 
successful in enrolling some scholars for research as 
a result of constant motivation and encouragement 
to students. 

3. Lack of Interaction between Policy Makers and 
Researchers 

There is a widespread agreement that educa¬ 
tional research has not been useful to prJicy makers 
either because the research was unrdated to exist¬ 
ing problems or because the results of the research 
did not reach them. Researchers would like to see 
that their research is used to improve educational 
practices, but policy makers complain that they can 
make no use of most of the research that is being 
done as either it is not related to actual problems or 
the results are poorly reported. Educational re¬ 
search in North-East is so recent that it has had little 
time to affect educational policy. Moreover educa¬ 
tional research is concentrated in universities which 
are often out of touch with state government poli¬ 
cies and programmes because of their non-involve¬ 
ment or apathy to such an involvement in the name 
of autonomy. 

4. Lack of Interaction between Schools, Colleges and 
Universities 

Educational research is by and large cosscesr- 
trated in univmities and there is no link between 
them and the schook and colleges. University teach¬ 
ers hardly get an opportunity to visit schools and 
colleges to appraise the existing working conditicHis 
and related problems. 

Seouidly there is no provision for discussion of 
the results of research with the school and college 
teachers for presto- inqtlementation. Even there is 
no or very little scc^ of transmission of research 
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work to these institutions. There is a general lack of 
research publications which could be sent to all 
concerned institutions. The educational research is 
confined to depts. of Education only. 

5. Lack of lnteract«m (Rtweai Uucstim tnd Other 
Academic DiscipHnes 

Education is an interdisciplinary and 
multidisciplinary subject. For better and fiuitful re¬ 
search in education, it is necessary that there is a 
lively interaction and coordination between the 
depts. of Education and other Social Sciences depts. 
Psychology dept.. Humanities and even Science 
dqits. For example, problems related to teaching of 
science and mathematics or that of languages can be 
better dealt with the cooperation of these depts. The 
absence of such an interaction advosely affects ed¬ 
ucational research. 

6. Lack of Organisation of Slale-UoetlRegional lead 
Seminars/Confereruxs 

The other factor affecting the development of 
educational research in North-East is the lack of 
provision to discuss the problems related to educa- 
ticHi at its various levels on a common platform. 
Little effort has been made to organise regional/ 
state level seminars where the university, college 
and school teachers along with research associates 
of other institutions discuss issues and problems 
related to educaticm. Real problems in research are 
generally thrown up as a result of discussion in 
these smunars and ccntferences. 

CrMcJuBum 

Educational research in North-East is at its iii- 
fancy. There is a need for concerted efforts to con¬ 
duct mrse and more research in the field of educa¬ 
tional testing — develr^nnent of psychological and 
educational tests which are not yet a variable as tools 
of furtha research. Research is also needed in the 
fidd of curriculum development. The curricula at 
the sdmd, college and university levels are outdat¬ 
ed and modificalums are required to meet the needs 
and a^ir^ioiis of the sodely. 

Whatever research has been done in educatkui 
in North-East is of file nature of a spade work.8S 
most of it k descr^itive of devdofunent of educafion 
at its various stages. 

As there is a vast aaipe of educaticmal research 
in Noifit-EM and very Ifitle has been done so fiur/ll 
is suggested that Educational Research/Study Cen¬ 


tres are set up in universities in file depts. of Educa¬ 
tion. These centres may look to the d^elopment of 
educafional research eiclusivdy as in other coun¬ 
tries. Thoeisanurgent need to have wdl-equipped 
laboratcuries and sufficient research mateiajs like 
hardwtue and software available in print or fin¬ 
ished fonn altuig with computer services in eadi 
luiivenity and otho’ research miented institutions. 

Active and livdy linkage between the universi¬ 
ty and other educatimial and research institutions is 
another necessity for the growth of research in 
North-East. 

There is also a need to create sufficient funds for 
file publication of researches done at the universi¬ 
ties or other institutions and their wider circulation. 

Further, a coordinating agency should be set up 
to monitor research activities in the North-East and 
periodically evaluate their quantitative and quali¬ 
tative aspects. It may also establish links with the 
rest of the country and even other countries for pro¬ 
motion of educational research in North-East. 


The North-East Council should also establish a 
Research Cell to promote growth of educational re¬ 
search in this regicai. 
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Meeting the Challenge of the West 

Prrf. J. ChdUali, Chainnan, National Institute of Public Fi- 
auMx and Policy, New Ddhi, delivered the convocation addros 
at die 47lh Annual Convocation of the Kamatak University, 
Dharwad. He said, “If we as a nation wish to meet the challenge of 
die West our diinking must become more rational and the scien¬ 
tific temperament must be spread among the masses. At the same 
tiBie> (he upper classes must go back to the principles of virtue and 
good conduct taU(d>t to us by the seers and sages from ancient 
times, tiiroughont several millennia. India’s advancement in the 
world is hindered as much by the chicanery of the upper or 
itominsiit groups as by the ignorance and illiteracy of the mass¬ 
es.” Excerpts 


Ours is a large country With 
fast economic growth, our eco¬ 
nomy is emerging as one of the 
largest economies of the world. It 
could become soon the third larg¬ 
est in the wrorld. The total output 
we produce, which is called GDP, 
is now around Rs.I2 lakh crore, 
i.e. Rs. 12,000 billion. At 6 per cent 
rate of growth, the annual output 
would amount to Rs. 720 billion 
— large enough to raise our liv¬ 
ing standards. 

There is advantage in being a 
large economy because what 
economists call economies of scale 
in production can be reaped with¬ 
in that economy. Greater speciali¬ 
sation is possible and the cost of 
production can be brought down. 
This makes it possible to produce 
a greater variety of goods within 
the country. Of course, a small 
country also can do economically 
well — take the example of 
Singapore — by promoting effi¬ 
ciency in a few lines of produc¬ 
tion and exporting its products to 
the world. But, it would have to 
be more dependent on the world 
economy. 

The promotion of economic 
growth, and particularly the 
upliftment of the masses of our 
peoftie, will be greatly helped by 


India emerging as a strong and 
large unified economy. That is to 
say, we must create and maintain 
a common market- In a common 
market, capital, labour and goods 
will be allowed to move freely 
across State boundaries without 
any tax or non-tax barriers. This 
would enable trade within the 
market to be maximised. And 
with the lower costs associated 
with regional specialisation, In¬ 
dian producers would be able to 
compete more effectively in the 
world market. 

There is no doubt that the 
maintenance of common market 
is beneficial to the nation But its 
creation requires the co-operation 
of the regions. The regions must 
be willing to give due weight to 
the national interests and must 
real ise that what is in the national 
interest will in course of time be¬ 
nefit all the regions. 

Wh ile the creation of coounon 
market presupposes a national 
outlook on the part of the citizens 
of different regions, the common 
market itself will promote natio¬ 
nal unity because it will increase 
the interdependence of the differ¬ 
ent parts and the movement of 
labour of different skills among 
the regions. Greater intermin¬ 


gling of the educated people hail¬ 
ing from various regions would 
lead to greater understanding 
and foster national outlook and 
feelings of kinship. As members 
of the vanguard, you must make 
your contribution to the strength¬ 
ening of the national spirit and 
unity. 

The need of the creation of 
common market in India that 1 
have touched upon illustrates 
clearly two of the basic require¬ 
ments for creating a prosperous 
society, namely, enlightened self- 
interest and national behaviour 
based on knowledge. To this must 
be added compassion which in¬ 
cludes the more fortunate to share 
some of their goods and prosperi¬ 
ty with the less fortunate and the 
down trodden. This is not to say 
that we should reconcile our¬ 
selves to the existence of a size¬ 
able poor population, living on 
charity. No, mass poverty should 
be eliminated through lower pop¬ 
ulation growth, greater produc¬ 
tion and larger employment. 
However, economic growth by it¬ 
self cannot ensure just or more 
equal distribution. And there will 
always be handicapped people 
incapacitated by illness and those 
who are congenitally incapable of 
holding on to jobs. Hence the elite 
of the society and the leaders of 
the Government must be compas¬ 
sionate, indeed they should lay 
much stress on compassionate 
policies. 

Thus, enlightened self-inter¬ 
est, rational behaviour based on 
scientific knowledge and compas¬ 
sion are the three ingredients 
needed to create a strong, pros¬ 
perous and happy society. 

I do not wish to preach to you 
about self-sacrifice. A viable po¬ 
litical and economic system can¬ 
not be based on the principle of 
every one completely sacrificing 
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his or her interests. Self-sacrifice 
on the part of people in general is 
neither achievable nor sufficient. 
What is needed is a positive con¬ 
tribution by every one to output, 
sustained hard work based on the 
utilisation of knowledge and ob¬ 
servance by every one of the rules 
and laws of the country. Once the 
majority of individuals fulfil 
these conditions, the state can 
make special provisions for the 
disadvantaged. 

As we all know, a modem in¬ 
dustrial econcuny is knowledge 
based. Science and technology are 
the bases on which its structure is 
built. The management of the 
economy is also to be conducted 
on careful analyses of causes and 
effects in the economic and allied 
fields. The industrial economy, 
which is the engine of growth, 
needs a scientific temperament in 
a large segment of the people. 

A literate population capable 
of analysing events, happenings 
and interactions in terms of cause 
and effect is a basic pre-requisite 
for the successful running of an 
industrial economy. 

The western industrial econ¬ 
omies, which dominate the world 
today, developed as the result of 
three major changes In culture 
and institutions. The first was the 
change intellectually frcan a con¬ 
trolled to a free society. The au¬ 
thority of the Roman Catholic 
Church to control thought and ex¬ 
pression of views was successful¬ 
ly challenged. The freedom of 
thcmght thus obtained was the 
basis of the evolution of the ratio¬ 
nalist a^>roach to the analysis of 
temporal problems and the devel¬ 
opment of natural sciences. As we 
all know, Galileo was a pioneer in 
bringing about this intdiectual 
revi^ution. His experiments led 
him to believe that the earth 
comes round the sun whereas 


scriptures lead one to think that 
the earth is the centre of the uni¬ 
verse. Galileo has been proved 
right. We now know that the earth 
is only a tiny speck in the vast 
universe. In course of time the 
natural sciences were developed 
and in western societies all tem¬ 
pera 1 events began to be analysed 
in rational terms, establishing 
probable relations between caus¬ 
es and effects on the basis of care¬ 
ful study and experiments. This 
is one strand in western thought 
and culture which made possible 
the industrial revolution. 

Another major strand in mod¬ 
ern western civilisation and 
thought emanated from a break 
in the traditional views on state 
and government and on the rela¬ 
tion between the state and the in¬ 
dividual. The right of some men 
to rule others were questioned; as 
against the older view, the equal¬ 
ity of all men and the right to in¬ 
dividual freedom were asserted. 
These ideas led to the American 


and French revc^utions which 
were responsible for the embodi¬ 
ment of the principles ci eqality 
before law and the rights to indi¬ 
vidual fieedcnn mb> the political 
structures of Eur<^>ean and Nordi 
American countries. 

The third maj<x component of 
modern western civilisation is 
the private enterprise system 
untrammelled by too many gov¬ 
ernmental restrictions. The 
change over from the mercantilist 
and pre-industrial state con¬ 
trolled systems to a market ori¬ 
ented economic system was in 
line with the changes in the intel¬ 
lectual and political spheres. The 
ideas underlying the private en¬ 
terprise system are : (a) right of 
individuals to choose their occu- 
patiotts and experiment with dif¬ 
ferent methods of production, (b) 
large-scale production, and (c) 
nuking use of individual self-in¬ 
terest disciplined by competition 
to attain efficiency in production, 
it is not that the private capitalist 
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lyston, even M-hen tegulated by 
the State, is a system withoi** 
blemishes. It is associated wit^ 
many problems such as inequaP' 
ties, recurring phases of uneir’" 
ployment, degradation of env‘~ 
ronment, etc. However, combine‘s 
with representative political d^ 
mocracy, it has enabled the west" 
em countries to increase their n^~ 

thereby abolish mass poverty. IP" 
creasing wealth and freedom d 
enquiry have led to great sdent'" 
fic discoveries. Today, they dob*" 
iiMte the world in science, ec<>‘ 
nomic output and military strd 
ngth. 

A rational approach to th® 
analysis of temporal problems ^ 
well as to the conduct of person^' 
lives and universal education af® 
the foundations on which a stronS 
and prosperous economy can b® 
built, The successful functioninS 
of such an economy requires als° 
adherence to ethical rules — if 
tegcity, truthfulness and accef 
tance of social obligations 

Now in India, we have read’" 
ly accepted the political ideS^ 
thrown up by the American an*^ 
French Revolutions and the Brif" 
ish tradition of parliamentary df 
mocracy. We are now moving tf 
wards a private enterprise ecf 
nramy .HoweNtt 

people fully accepted the rations* 
approach to temporal problem# 
Old bdie& in the intervention oi 
super-natural forces in our pe#' 
sonal lives and several superst'" 
tions persist including what hS® 
now become a superstition th® 
caste system. The emancipatidb 
<rf the masses and their economi'-' 
and social advancement is mur** 
hindered by the prevalence of uf 
adentlfk beliefe and superst*' 
tions. 

If we as a nation wish to me^f 

^ challenge of the West, oi»f 


thinking must become more ratio¬ 
nal and the scientific tempera¬ 
ment must be spread among the 
masses. At the same time, the up¬ 
per classes must go back to the 
principles of virtue and good con¬ 
duct taught to us by the seers and 
sages from ancient times, 
throughout several millennia. In¬ 
dia's advancement in the world is 
'hindered as much by the chica¬ 
nery of the upper or dominant 
groups as by ignorance and illit¬ 
eracy of the masses. 

Yet, I surely believe that the 


indomitable spirit of India will 
assert itself. The initiative and 
enterprise of individual citizens 
are already being unshackled. 
Concerned citizens have started 
and are successfully carrying out 
crusade against many cases of 
corruption and injustice. There is 
pressure on the governments to 
spend more on the social sectors. 
’There can hoe optimism "intfi we 
shall overcome all hurdles and 
successfully move towards the vi¬ 
sion that Nehruji had of abolition 
of poverty and inequality of op¬ 
portunity in our land. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


World Congress on Natural Medicines 


A recent int^national rqfxirt 
CHI ‘Herbal Medidne Sources' has 
idoitified 18 species ai medkinaJ 
plants as being in urgent need for 
OHiservatian, particnilady in In' 
dia and China, which are two ini' 
portant cxiuntries with a huge 
market fen medicinal plants. This 
was revealed by Dr. G V 
Satyavathi, Director-General, In¬ 
dian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search, who said that the sale ai 
medicinid plants was reported to 
have goie up by 25 per cent. 9ie 
was spiking at the 35th World 
Cemgress on Natural Medicines 
in S V University in Tirupati re¬ 
cently. Siesaidthatthetherapeu- 
tic claims of Indigenous Syston of 
Medicine, particularly, those us¬ 
ing plant clrugs needed scientific 
validation. 

Dr. Satyavathi said that 
ICMR had taken up Composite 
Drug Research Scheme. A select¬ 
ed batch of ten ayurvedic plants 
were evaluated by ayurvedic ex¬ 
perts, allopathic experts and 
pharmacologists. 

Dr. Satyavafiii said six dis¬ 
eases — anal fistula, bnmchial 
asthma, urolithiasis, diabetes 
mellittts, viral hepatitis, and 
filariasis could be cured by Ind¬ 
ian medicine. 

A centre of advanced re¬ 
search was established by the 
ICMR for purposes of feHtnulatioa 
of drug doses, standardisation 
and quality cimtrol of all plant 
drugs inducled into clinical trials 
at die Dqfiartmeid of Fhantiaceu- 
tkal Sciestces, Panfab UniverEity, 
Qiandigaih (which has now been 
dtified to the reghmal rcaeardi 


laboratory of CSIR located at 
Jammu). 

This advanced reseanh cen¬ 
tre has prepared protocols for die 
correct identification, botanical 
authentication, right from the 
stage ci collection of the plant 
material, its drying, powdering, 
extraction, in-process quality coti- 
troL preparation of formiUationa, 
standardisatiatt of the finished 
product, stability Judies. 

Besides, the packing and la¬ 
belling for the preparation of 
number of standardise drugs for 
use in clinical trails by ICMR is 
also dime at the centre. 

Jamia Hamdard Plana 
NewCounea 

Two new “professional** 
courses are propowl to be intro¬ 
duced in Jamia Hamdard U niver- 
sity feom the next academic year. 
The courses of Master of Business 
Administration and Master of 
Computer Application are the 
part of the professional thrust that 
university is planning to embark. 

The Vice Chancellor of die 
university. Professor Alauddin 
Ahmed, said diese self-financing 
courses would provide the uni¬ 
versity more diversity. An 
amount of Rs. 60,000 would be 
charged for each course. A course 
in physiodierapy was also being 
conceived, die V C said. The phar¬ 
macy course^ started last year, has 
a large number of students. 

Prof. Ahmed said, Hamdard 
University was the only universi¬ 
ty in notdi India whidi p'ovided 
corridors for education in jHofas- 


uonal and tdigious cmiraes. 

The science of Yunani medi¬ 
cine attracted many questions. 
The Dmii, Faculty of Medidne, 
ProfesMT Jamil Ahmed daimed 
diat the sdoice could treat pa- 
timits .of Hepatids-B and AIDS. 
He said that the patients of both 
diseases were treated in the hos¬ 
pital of the institute and the re¬ 
sults were encouraging. Three 
AIDS {Mtients came to their cen¬ 
tre freun a govoument hospital 
where their life term was de- 
dared limited but with die con¬ 
tinuous use of Yunani medicine 
dieir life span increased. 

Dibnigarh Vanity 
Convocation 

Dr. Ramaranian Mukherjee, 
Chancellor oi Rashtriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeeth, Tirupati called upon 
the universities to work for total 
national integration, while retain¬ 
ing the identities of different cul¬ 
tures. He was delivering the sev¬ 
enth convocation address of the 
Oibrugarh University in 
Dibrugarh recently. He said that 
if education was to establish itself 
as an instrument for social 
upliftment, the univenities must 
create a ‘university culture' far 
above die levels of fragmanted 
regional culture which needed 
fuller development under the 
broader umbrdla ai the Indian 
culture. He said that if a universi¬ 
ty was not able to bring under one 
umbrella divergent thought cur¬ 
rents, it was incapable of being 
described as a university in the 
true soise of the term. The uni- 
v«sity. Professor Mukheijee said 
was reqitir«l to actualise the phi¬ 
losophy of unlvenal fraternity 
and ^1^1 harmony. 
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He pleaded for evolving a 
new courae structure. He said 
that while the specialists were to 
pmetrate deqi into new found 
knowledge, the goieralists need¬ 
ed to be imparted in^ructums in 
rq^ard to their relaticm with past, 
the nature and environment, and 
with what type of relation they 
should establish with the society. 
7^ aiaa i^easaer ewune of tltg 
identity of his own self and with 
the help of the universe it becomes 
easy for him to implement die phi¬ 
losophy of a universal harmony, 
global fraternity, world peace and 
mutual tolo’ance. 

The Governor of Assam, Stj 
Lok Nath Misra who is also the 
Chancel tor of the University, said 
that there should be a proportion¬ 
ate blending of material and spir¬ 
itual aspects of life in the systein 
of education. He was glad to find 
that Dibnigarh University was 
rightly endeavouring to realise 
that ideal, he added. 

Dr. M.M. Sharitia, ViceChan- 
cellor of the university, in his re¬ 
port, listed various achievements 
of the University during the last 
five years. 

lASLiC Meet on 
InfcKmatioti 
Superhighwa]r 

The XXI All India Conference 
of the Indian Association of Spe¬ 
cial Libraries & Information Cen¬ 
tres (lASLlC) will be hosted by 
the Tamilnadu Library Associa¬ 
tion at Coimbatore during De¬ 
cember 1997, The theme of the 
conference is Information super¬ 
highway : Its impact on Library tc 
Information Services in India. 

The topics proposed to be dis¬ 
cussed at the conferetKe indude: 
(I) Information Superhighway 
(ISH) — Genesis and develop¬ 


ment of ISH concept. Global and 
National level infrastructure. Im¬ 
pact of ISH on different sections 
of the Society, National policy/ 
planning; <2) Internet — Use of 
its services and resources. Data¬ 
bases, OPACs, Electronic publish¬ 
ing, Newsgroups, List Servers, E- 
mail, WWW, Training for its use. 
Restriction, Safety and Security of 
Mrbrmafion, biteffectuaf Proper¬ 
ty Rights, Service providers. Im¬ 
pact on library and information 
Managemmt and Services, Re-en¬ 
gineering Library Networks in 
India, Virtual Library. 

On this occasion special in¬ 
terest group (SIG) meeting would 
also be organised. These include l 
SIG Computer Application — In¬ 
dian Databases and Access Prob¬ 
lems; SIG Social Science Informa¬ 
tion — Librarians and Informa¬ 
tion Scientists approach towards 
contents analysis of Social Scitaice 
Documents; SIG Humanities In¬ 
formation — Problems relating to 
information of literature and lan¬ 
guage of the minority communi¬ 
ties in India; SIG industrial Infor¬ 
mation — Sources of Industrial 
Information on Internet; SIG Li¬ 
brary Education — Status and 
positions of LIS Education 
through distance mode of learn¬ 
ing; and SIG Informetrics — 
anaiysis cf Indian 
Scientific activities. 

Further details may be had 
from Shri Subrata Dalta, Coordi¬ 
nator, Indian Association of Spe¬ 
cial Libraries & information Cen¬ 
tres. P291 CIT Scheme No. 6M. 
Kankurgachi, Calcutta - 700054. 

Paii)ab Science Congieu 

The recently formed Puiqab 
Academy of Sciences with its 
headquarters at Punjabi Univer¬ 
sity, Patiala decided to organise 
the ‘first Punjab Science Con¬ 


fess’ at Patiala from April 28 to 
30. According to Prof B.S. GiU, 
Professor, Department of Botany, 
Punjabi University and Secretary 
of the Academy, the conference 
will be held jointly by the Patiala 
chapter of the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress Association (ISCA) and 
Punjabi University on the theme 
“scientific and technolc^cal chal¬ 
lenges of Punjab during the next 
century,” 

Prof. I. J.S. Bansal, Presidait 
of the Academy and the convener 
of the Patiala chapter of the ISCA 
said the deliberations of the con¬ 
gress would cover the basic, ap¬ 
plied and popular aspects of sci¬ 
ence. It was likely to formulate 
strategies and plans for the future 
needs in the academic and tech¬ 
nological pursuits so that Punjab 
could have a sound base of scien¬ 
tific and technological manpower 
for the 21 St century. 

Dr. Bansal added that the 
membership had been opened to 
all persons with scientific and 
technological background and in¬ 
terested in the development of 
Punjab. 

DST to Focus on Small 
Universities 

The Department of Science 
and Techndogy, Government of 
India, proposes to give a special 
consideration for promoting re¬ 
search in relatively smaller and 
less endowed universities. This 
was revealed by the joint advisor 
of the Department of Science and 
Technology, Dr. V Rao Aiyagari, 
in Tirupati recently. He said that 
Rs 7 crore per annum would be 
invested on these universities. He 
said that they were giving grants 
to the universities to the tune of 
Rs. 35 crore for promoting re¬ 
search in advanced areas of sci¬ 
ences and engineering. 
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Dr. Rao said that Ae DOST 
was now id«itifying the gocxl sd- 
entists and supporting Aeir le- 
seardt career. He said they were 
tryii^ to give more assistance to 
the govemmeAt manned engi- 
neoii^ cidleges to build up infra¬ 
structure facilities. DOST had 
beat identifying specific areas of 
research in frontier areas of sci¬ 
ences. These thrust areas in¬ 
cluded ; molecular biology and 
NMR imaging in life sciences, la- 
sos ctmdensed matter in Physics, 
syndietk organic and protein se¬ 
quencing in Chemistry and man- 
u^cturing sciences in engineer¬ 
ing. 

New programmes in the 
mathematical applications were 
abo proposed to be initiated, he 
added. 

Dr. V.K. Sukiunarui Nair 
Remerabcred 

“Judges and Judidary need 
not be agents of change nor of re¬ 
sistance to change in the public 
sphere, but they ace duty bound 
to ensure that the battle for politi¬ 
cal, social and economic empow- 
dmmt does not become unequal 
and friat tire rules erf the game are 
not seen to be rigged in favour of 
tile new aristocracy of money and 
potitkal power” erfiserved Dr. K. 
Raman Pillai, former Professor 
and Head of the Dept, of Political 
Science and Hem. Director erf the 
V.K. Krishna Menem Study Cen- 
meoftheUmVersityof iteala. He 
was delivering tiie first Dr^ V.K. 
Sukumaran Nair Memorial Lee- 
tore on “Judicial Activism and In¬ 
dian Desioexacy” in Trivandrum 
recently. Dr. V.K. Sukumaran 
Nair was tiie fonner Vice Chan¬ 
el (1977-1981) of tiie Uiuver- 
^y erf Kerala. 

The Judkial proceu, he said. 


had to tread cautiotssty while ad¬ 
judicating issues atfecring the 
constitutiemally assigned elivi- 
siem erf state power, sime powtt 
in a elemocracy is essentially po¬ 
litical in nature. Judicial activism 
was part of the power of judicial 
review for which the Indian Con¬ 
stitution had midowed special 
authority on the High Courts and 
the Supteme Court tiie limits of 
this authority were not speh out 
either in the Constihitum or in tile 
judicial process, said Prof. Pillai. 
Judicial interferences slmuld be 
resorted to only in extreme cases 
where the liberty of the citizen 
was in jecpsrdy. A judicious ap¬ 
plication of judicial activism 
would definititiy strengthen the 
fabric of democracy in India, Prof. 
Pillai concluded. 

Prof. T.P. Sankaran Kulty 
Nair, Director, Vallalhol Institute 
of Kerala Studies of the Sree 
Sankaracharya Uni versity of San¬ 
skrit and Hon. Secretary of the 
Centre for litierdisciplinary Stud¬ 
ies, which (x-ganized tiie Lecture, 
paid glowing tributes to Dr. V.K 
Sukumaran Nair. 

Jamia Hamdard 
Convocation 

The Prime Minister Mr. H.D. 
Deve Gowda, reiterated govern¬ 
ment’s coounitiiieirf to safeguard¬ 
ing the cemtitutionaUy guaran¬ 
teed rights of religious and lin¬ 
guistic minorities. He was deliv¬ 
ering the convocation address at 
Jamia Hamdard University in 
New Delhi recently. He urged tile 
univaBiiy coaununity Co ensure 
tiiattiie policiet and programmes 
of tiieir institution were directed 
towards enriching the quality of 
lifeof the minorities. Thecurricu- 
la should be such that it enaUed 
an, espedaUy the minorities, to 


partkipate frdly In the process of 
nation budding, he said. 

The Govemmsit,^. Gowda 
eaid, was co mmitte d to extending 
asebtance to hig^ educatfam in 
areae vriiere private enterprise, as 
in the case of Jamia Hamdard,was 
participating in academic afblrs 
without a profit motive or 
coBitneTclaliMtion. He described 
Jamia Hamdard as an apt exam¬ 
ple of private enterprise making 
its profits available frx education¬ 
al purposes. The Ifrime Minister 
was paiticuUriy appreciative of 
Jamia Hamdard’s efrorts in pre¬ 
serving and nurturing an alter¬ 
nate system of medicine—Unani. 
An institution like Jamia Ham¬ 
dard, whkh facilitates inter-dis¬ 
ciplinary study, was in a particu¬ 
larly advantageous position to 
modernise and promote indige¬ 
nous systems of mediciive along 
scientific lines. 

Mr. Gowda said it was im¬ 
portant that Jamia Hamdard took 
an active and sustained interest 
in devising and implementing 
programmes for the continuing 
education of practitioners erf in¬ 
digenous systems of medicine. 
This could be imparted either 
through short-term 'on campus' 
courses, or through distance edu¬ 
cation. Whileon the subject of dis¬ 
tance education, he lamented 
about the frict that medical insti¬ 
tutions had not exploited the ‘ dis¬ 
tance mode’ of education. 

The Prime Minister conferred 
graduate, postgraduate and doc¬ 
toral degrees on 349 stitdents and 
(Huaented gold medab to over a 
dozen ouManding students. 

Prof. Allaudin Ahmad, Vice - 
QianceUor, in hb rqxxt, made 
out a stnmg case for more govern¬ 
ment funding. He backed up hb 
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for ^ enhancement ot 
mainleiiance granta to Ae tune of 
at least 75 per cent of die mainte- 
nanee bodgM by Mying diat the 
unlveraity with oriented 
prognmmei would hdp die gov¬ 
ernment produce skilled man¬ 
power and promote the cause erf 
the minorities. 

Sanscrit Sc Cultural 
Redefinition 

A seminar on “Tradition and 
modernity: Role of Sanskrit in the 
process of cultural redefinition” 
was recently organised jointly 
by Sarswatanv a Sanskrit organi¬ 
sation, and the Shri Baba Saheb 
Apte Smarak Samiti, at the Panjab 
University, Chandigarh recently. 
Speaking on the occasion. Dr 
Ramakant Sharma Aangiras, 
Kalidas Professor of Sanskrit, 
Panjab University, remarked that 
language was the key to culture. 
And Sanskrit, being the oldest 
amongst languages and recorder 
human ev^ution from time im¬ 
memorial, happened to be the key 
in the Indian context. Sanskrit 
alone could remove the cultural 
maladies afflicting India today. 

Many scholars from Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, Punjab and 
Haryana attended the seminar at 
which many as 12 papers were 
presented and discussed. 

nSL-lTT Computer 
Cmtres 

Tata Information Systems Ltd 
(TISL), the IBM Tata venture, is 
reported to have tied up with the 
Indian Institute of Technolt^y 
(nr), Kanpur, to set up computer 
education schoeds in nujor cities 
in the country. About 15 such 
schools will commence opera¬ 
tions from May, offering two 
courses, die curricula for bodi be¬ 
ing designed by IIT. 


Zaldr Hussain Chair at 
Mysore Varsity 

The Mysore University has 
established a chair for study of 
thought and ideas of Dr. Zakir 
Hussain. Prof. B. Sheik Ali, emi¬ 
nent historian and former Vice- 
Chancellor, Goa University, will 
be the chairs*s first visiting pro¬ 
fessor. The chair was inaugurat¬ 
ed by Aligarh Muslim University 
Vice Chancellor Mr. Mehbub-ur- 
Rahman in Mysore recently. 

Marketing Library Sc 
Inf<»mation Services 

The Small Enterprise Natio¬ 
nal Documentation Centre (SEN- 
DOC) located at NISIET, Hyder¬ 
abad proposes to organise a short 
term programme on Marketing of 
Library and Information Services 
and Products on}une 16-20,1997. 

The objectives of the pro¬ 
gramme are (i) to cover the mar¬ 
keting aspects of information as 
an economic resource with its pe¬ 
culiar characteristics and other 
services; (ii) marketing strategies 
with reference to information ser¬ 
vices; (iii) pricing of informatiem 
services; and (iv) information 
technology applications in gener¬ 
ating information and its market¬ 
ing. 

The programme is intended 
for librarians and managers of in- 
farmatim concerned with skills 
in goierating, designing, devel¬ 
oping and marketing of informa¬ 
tion products and services at¬ 
tached to special libraries,-docu- 
nwntation and informatirai cen¬ 
tres; academic and research insti¬ 
tutions; public t private sectors; 
central and state government de¬ 
partments. etc. 

Furdier details may be had 


from Ms. K' Subhashini, Pro¬ 
gramme Director, NISIET, You- 
sufguda, Hyderabad-500 045. 

Advances in 
BioinfiMinaticB 

The Bioinformatics Centre of 
Pondicherry Univo-sity, recently 
organised a three-day Seminar on 
the Recent Advances in Bioinfor- 
matics and its Applications. Co- 
sponsOTed by the Department of 
Biotechnology, Govt, of India, the 
seminar was attended by over 50 
participants from all over the 
country. 

Dr. P.K. Das, Director, Vector 
Control Research Centre, Pondi¬ 
cherry in his keynote address, 
stressed the need of such semi¬ 
nars fpr biologists. Dr. Srinivasa 
Rao, Registrar, who presided, 
stressed the importance of bio- 
ir&ormafics.Tne topics fiiscussefi 
at the seminar included (i) se¬ 
quence analysis; (ii) DNA and 
Protein modelling human ge¬ 
nome project; (iii) structure of da¬ 
tabase; and (iv) analytical tools of 
bioinfonnatics. 

Prof. A. Gnanam, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Pondicherry Xlhiversity, in 
his valedictory address, referred 
to the importance of bioinfor¬ 
matics and need for accessing in¬ 
formation through electronic 
mode. 

nr Mumbai Develt^ 
Fluid Extraction Plant 

A world class commercial 
Supercritical Fluid Extraction 
(SCFE) prototype plant is report¬ 
ed to have been designed and 
commissioned at the Indian Insti¬ 
tute Technology (IIT),Mumbai. 
Godrej & Boyce and UT, Mumbai 
have worked together as a team 
to devdop die SCFE plant in a 

(Cmti. on page 2S) 
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OUTLAYS AND EXPf 

Plan and Non-Plan Budgetary Expenditu 


Sime/U.T. 

mS-U fArriaamy 

%Att 

ta 

ratal 


Rn 


ratal 

Hm 


1 

3 

i 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

AacInPndedL 

77.61 

135072 

1427.82 

17.81 

95.39 

2. 

Anmadial Pnde^ 

22.7i 

31.86 

54.64 

13.68 

29.32 

3. 

Asam 

227.62 

549.46 

m.oi 

26.78 

253.99 

4. 

Bihar 

61.66 

1328.64 

139029 

19.00 

123.S4 

5. 

Goft 

13.51 

73.67 

87.18 

1922 

15.83 

6. 

Gigo^ 

34.07 

1322 05 

1356.11 

1976 

40.01 

7. 

Hafyna 

59.73 

3*9.01 

448 74 

13.19 

89.74 

S. 

Hmorhal PtaiW> 

62.95 

191.09 

254 04 

17.47 

74.56 

9. 

Jsnmn A Kniittnir 

62.66 

263 19 

325.85 

26.73 

56.26 

10. 

Ksnntaka 

195.60 

1046.37 

1241.97 

20.01 

284 28 

II. 

Kenli 

}3.3t 

1092.85 

112623 

2623 

47.35 

13. 

Madhyi Pradesh 

140.03 

1076.17 

121620 

16.18 

21029 

13. 

Mahamtitra 

157.42 

2464.95 

2622.37 

18.02 

252.15 

14. 

Manipar 

14.31 

93.60 

107.91 

24.66 

16.95 

15. 

Meghahya 

29.63 

6260 

9224 

19.10 

3373 

16. 

IfizonBD 

14,39 

4983 

6422 

15.33 

12 39 

17. 

Itafalnd 

7.r7 

74 93 

82.80 

12.18 

10.26 

It. 

Oluaa 

t9.0K 

589.00 

67808 

19.47 

201.61 

19. 

Pungab 

56.7* 

60990 

666.68 

16.49 

11455 

20. 

Rqotban 

179.14 

103281 

1211.95 

2075 

284.93 

21. 

Riltkim 

9.70 

22.92 

32.62 

16.51 

15.68 

22. 

Tamil Nadu 

76.71 

1633.30 

1710.02 

19.53 

105.79 

23. 

Tnpon 

26J5 

107.84 

134 J)9 

2085 

33.50 

24. 

IMarPndesfa 

120.20 

2198.47 

231887 

1746 

301.42 

25. 

WestBa«al 

68.40 

1540.83 

160923 

23.30 

117.40 

26. 

AdtNUaaib 

4.04 

22.84 

26X1 

1327 

5.61 

27. 

CTanfigah 

4.86 

53.18 

58.04 

19.47 

9.16 

28, 

OANbrefi 

124 

3.75 

4.M 

11.13 

1.66 

29. 

DuuDADia 

0.*7 

4.59 

5.46 

1422 

1.52 

30. 

DdU 

39.71 

9186 

131.S8 

25.91 

*3.72 

31. 

INnhartawp 

0.41 

621 

6.69 

8.16 

1.18 

32. 

PoadiclKny 

10.69 

35.42 

46.12 

14.72 

14.85 


scATEsnrr 

1903J6 

19413.41 

21316.77 

19.14 

2936.62 


Corihe 

1217.37 

878.96 

2096.33 

1.94 

156880 


OendTold 

3120.74 

2(09*77 

23413.10 

10.66 

4505.42 
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|)ITURE on education - II 


jn Education by Education Department 

(Hs. in Crores) 

1994^95 am %Age 1995^96 %Age 

- ----- fo -*- to 


SoK-fimi 

Total 

Total 

Buiga 

Plan 

Non-nu, 

Total 

Total 

Budget 

7 

i 

9 

U 

11 

12 

13 

IS36.32 

1621.71 

17.40 

195.36 

1670.00 

1865.35 

17.13 

34.56 

63.88 

14.63 

2824 

37.09 

65.33 

13.53 

501.59 

755,57 

23.31 

356.78 

543.86 

900.64 

2423 

1S4E.77 

1672.31 

21 63 

173.70 

>684.28 

1857.98 

22.09 

80.57 

%.39 

18.16 

21 16 

81.65 

102.81 

15.95 

1501.81 

1541.81 

21.04 

3327 

1663.14 

1696.41 

22.97 

421.91 

511,65 

7.02 

101.13 

428.78 

529.91 

10.50 

227.50 

302.06 

3830 

8*67 

254.4; 

.343.08 

17.67 

276.73 

332 99 

27.32 

69.89 

288,05 

357.94 

29.36 

1203.38 

1487.66 

19.44 

3*4.71 

>336.42 

1721.14 

18.93 

1311,00 

1358.35 

26.20 

79.06 

>492.65 

1571.71 

27.21 

1252.40 

1462.68 

17.63 

224.87 

>365.65 

1590.52 

16.44 

2707 43 

2959.58 

1744 

239.31 

2651 90 

2891.21 

15.64 

115.58 

132.52 

25.45 

17,28 

>>6.36 

133.64 

2626 

66.49 

10022 

18.13 

49.77 

68.51 

118.28 

19.70 

53,75 

66,14 

13.56 

10.81 

52.75 

63.56 

14.78 

78,12 

88.37 

12.24 

10.56 

87.78 

98.34 

12.81 

689.72 

891.33 

19.45 

162.52 

717.71 

88023 

19.08 

654,70 

76925 

12.84 

126.75 

702.11 

828.85 

11.04 

1139.68 

1424.60 

20.79 

344.01 

1259,78 

1603.79 

20.08 

25.13 

38.82 

724 

16.94 

26,00 

42.94 

7.59 



211S 

111.17 


2105.73 

2125 

112.74 

14625 

20.61 

43.15 

>27,08 

17023 

18.98 

2620.77 

292220 

18.95 

324.01 

2716.22 

304023 

16.85 

1706.44 

1823.84 

21.61 

155.32 

2>2S,20 

2280.52 

24.24 

25.99 

31.60 

1328 

7.47 

26,86 

34.33 

11.57 

57.98 

67.14 

20.41 

10.08 

61.49 

71.57 

20.53 

3.98 

5.64 

11.44 

2.41 

5.04 

6.45 

9.99 

5.00 

6.52 

14.80 

2.11 

3.06 

7.17 

12.63 

334.44 

418.15 

28.76 

14023 

362,02 

50326 

26.70 

8.65 

9.83 

9.79 

1.40 

%25 

9.65 

8.39 

38.35 

5321 

14.78 

15.58 

3%.30 

53.88 

13.77 

22168.32 

25104.94 

18.82 

3547.72 

2399^,96 

27546.88 

18.72 

92024 

2489.04 

2.03 

1823.34 

8*()23 

2703.57 

1.98 

230H.56 

27593.98 

10.77 

5371.06 

2487419 

3025025 

10.67 
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completely indigenous manner. 
The prototype, a staie-of-die art 
ten litre extractor, brings Ae new 
SCFE technology to Iiuto in a cost 
^fective and viable form. The 
indigenisation has achieved an 
over 30 per cent reduction in the 
price of SCFE plants as coiLqiared 
to imported ones. 

Goytl Award 
for Asia Dutta 

Prof. Asis Dntta, 'Vice-Chan- 
cdlor, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity, has been selected for the 
Goyal Foundation award for the 
year 1997 forhis “significant con¬ 
tribution in the area of molecular 
biology". The award comprises 


Ka-1 latch ia ouh. a gold aaecU . 
andaciiaHon. 

Prat. Didta. a ditliBgaithed 
scientist, is redpieitt of a nunbor 
of prestigious awards mdudb^ 
the highest science award in In¬ 
dia, die Shanti Swamp Shttnagar 
award by die Cotmcil Sar Sdenti- 
fic and Industrial Research (CStR) 
in die field of bhdogical sciences 
in 1980. He was also die recipient 
of die first G.D. Birla award for 
science and technology. 

Prof. Outta is also credited 
with being the first Indian Scien¬ 
tist to get the ‘gene patent’ of 
USA. So far, he is said to have 
acquired five patents in his area 
of research. 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Sustainable Managonent of 
Intensive Agriculture 

Eminent agricultural scien¬ 
tist, Dr. M.S. Swaminathan, 
called for micro-planning, scien¬ 
tific land use, water conservatkm, 
integrated pest manageinent, im¬ 
proved post-harvest technology 
and economic farming alongwith 
systemised uiformadon system to 
form a national ptdicy for sustain¬ 
able food production. He was 
speakit^ot a symposium on “Sus¬ 
tainable Management of Intensive 
Agriculture” organised on the 
occasion of the third Nationa] Ag- 
ricultural Science Congress 
in Ludhiana recoidy. Dr. Swami- 
luthan also laid eri^phasis on an¬ 
ticipatory research on micro- 
pUtining and precisian farming. 

Tlw Vke Chancellor of Piuiiab 
Agricultural University, Dr. A.S. 

Khedira, and die Director (Seeds) 

Mr. B.O. DhiUtut, said it had be- 
ccsne itt^Ha’ative to invest on the 


idoitificatioii and tratisfo^ of de¬ 
sirable genes into agronomical 
promising genotypes for sustain¬ 
able agriculture. 

Dr. L.R. AbroL Rice-Wheat 
Consortium Facilitator, and Dr. 
R.K. Gupta, Rice-Wheat Coopera- 
for, called for re-oigineering re¬ 
search process to address prob¬ 
lems in a htdistic manner by main¬ 
taining environmental integrity 
with oihancing system produc¬ 
tivity. 

Dr. S.M. Virmani from 
ICRISAT, Hyderabad and Mr. 
G.D. Sngh fromdie Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research sua- 

tainable agriculture embodied die 
four basic concepts relating to 
productivity close to that of eco¬ 
logical potedial of land, mairde- 
nance <rf ecdogical divemity of 

plant species and cons«vBlion of 


naliinJ MSowcM and aociouoo- 
namic viability within the eco¬ 
nomic framewodi of a region or a 
country. 

. Dr. }.& Kuiwar md 1%. GS. 
Sekhon expressed concern met 
oveiatining of s<^ reserves of a«- 
trienlt, lesding to declining yidd 
and increasing ddiciency of plant 
nutrients. 

Dr. SS. Parihar and Mr. S.D. 
Khapai d PAU underlined the 
need for premier water manage¬ 
ment. 

National Agri-Tedi 
Project 

The Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research (ICAR) propos¬ 
es to launch a national agricultu¬ 
ral technology prt^ect (NATP) to 
reinforce the farm research and 
education system for meeting the 
increasing food production needs 
of the country, said Union Agri¬ 
culture Minister, Mr. Chaturanan 
Miahra. He was addressing the 
68th annua) general meeting of 
the ICAR society in New Delhi 
recently. He pointed out that the 
World Bank would extend a S250 
million (about Rs 875 crore) sup- 
p«t to the NATP aimed at in¬ 
creasing the agricultural produc¬ 
tivity and profitability on a sus¬ 
tainable basis. 

Mr. Miahra said innovations 
in techndogy development, as- 
sestineiit and dissemination with 
the partidpatiem of the farmers 
would be the core objective of the 
NATP The project, he added, 
would be implemenied in close 
coUaboratfon wMi the Union Ag¬ 
riculture Mirristry and State Gov- 
enunents. 

The Agriculture Minister said 
the K)AK would also take up a 
social audit of file impact of the 
farm reseordi technologies ran file 
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Indian faraiera, particularly the 
BtnaU and marginal ones, to re- 
moveany obataclea in percolation 
of the new technologies to the 
grassroots levels. 

Dr. R. S. Paroda, ICAR Direc¬ 
tor-General, said the Council had 
already prepared sector-wise per¬ 
spective plans for the year 2020 to 
ensure advanced planning for 
meeting the future needs on the 
farm sector. 

The ICAR Director-General 
presoited a detailed report of the 
major research achievonents of 
the Council during the current 
year. Among them were new dis¬ 
ease resistant wheat varieties and 
new mango hybrids for agri-busi¬ 
ness farming. 

Sri Lanka, HAU Plan 
Farm Research 

Sri Lanka will conduct agri¬ 
cultural research along with 
Chaudhry Charan Singh Haryana 
Agricultural University, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Sumith Nakandala, 
First Secretary of the Sri Lankan 
High Cotrunission He was ad¬ 
dressing the valedictory function 
of the faculty development pro¬ 
gramme in research management 
conducted by the Academy of Ag¬ 
ricultural Research and Educa¬ 
tion Management of the universi¬ 
ty in Hisar recently. Mr. Nakan¬ 
dala said the CCSHAU had 
achieved success in its research 
and extension endeavours, hence 
Sri Lanka could benefit from- its 
expertise. 

He said like India agriculture 
was the mainstay of the Sri 
Lankan economy, contributing to 
about 22 per cent to the Gross Na¬ 
tional Pr^uct (GNP). Though co¬ 
conut and tea were the major 
crops of Sri Lanka, yet the plant 
brewing, biotechnological and 


veterinary clinical techniques de¬ 
veloped by the CCSHAU could be 
of help to the country. 

He said he would submit a 
proposal regarding exchange of 
scientists, postgraduate students 
and the fields in which bilateral 
collaborations could be estab¬ 
lished to the Sri Lankan Govern¬ 
ment 

Prof J.B. Chowdhury, Vice 
Chaitcellor, said an exchange pro¬ 
gramme in agriculture research 
would help strengthen ties be¬ 
tween the two nations. 

Speaking on the utility of the 
training course, he emphasised 
that number of such trainings 
should be increased so that ntaxi- 
mum teachers and scientists 
could be apprised of the latest de¬ 
velopments in their fields and the 
present day agriculture scenario. 

Prof. Chowdhury also stres¬ 
sed that the scientists should en¬ 
sure the transfer of their research 
accomplishments as unless these 
reached the farmers there would 
be least use of investments in re¬ 
searches. 

The Directorof the Academy, 
Dr. l.J Singh, revealed that the 
academy had trained nearly 400 
scientists in education and re¬ 
search management during the 
past two years. Dr. V.P. Singh, the 
Course Director, said that the par¬ 
ticipating scientists were ac¬ 
quainted with general agriculture 
sceitario and to the concepts of 
agricultural research projects. 
They were also familiarized with 
the application of project manage¬ 
ment techniques in the changing 
farming system. 

Meanwhile, the university 
has invited entries for the Sir 
Chhotu Ram National Award for 
1996-97. 

The award carries a cash 


prize of Rs. 25,000 and a citation 
and is open for scientists engaged 
in any field of agriculture, social 
sciences, animal husbandry, for¬ 
estry, fisheries, home sciences, 
basic sciences and humanities in 
national institutions, voluntary 
organisations and governmental 
and private agencies all over the 
country. 

According to Professor 
Chowdhury, scientists would be 
judged by a committee on the ba¬ 
sis of the results of the research 
made by them during the past five 
years. 

Awards for Farm 
Scientists 

Dr. R.S. Paroda, President of 
the National Academy of Agricul¬ 
tural Sciences, said that the acad¬ 
emy had decided to give awards 
to young scientists. He was ad¬ 
dressing a gathering in Ludhiana 
on the eve of the Third National 
Agricultural Science Congress be¬ 
ing held on the PAU campus. Dr. 
Paroda admitted that there was a 
leadership crisis at various levels 
in the country. The thrust was on 
the development of human re¬ 
source and agriculture. 

He said 10,000 students were 
graduating every year, apart from 
30,000 teachers, scientists and ex¬ 
tension workers already engaged 
in agricultural research and de¬ 
velopment in several imiversities 
and ICAR institutes. “The chang¬ 
ing agricultural scenario will re¬ 
quire different types of scien¬ 
tists”, he said. 

Listing the achievements of 
theNaticHial Academy of Agricul¬ 
tural Sciences, Dr. Paroda said the 
academy, which was five years 
old, had 250 elected fellows from 
various disciplines. The academy 
had organised a seminar on the 
management of water at Bhub- 
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aneshwar and prqiared a nation¬ 
al policy paper cai water manage- 
moit. 

It had organised die Interna¬ 
tional Crt^ Mokxs Congress in 
Ddhi last year in whidi 1500 del¬ 
egates, including SOD foreign par¬ 
ticipants, took part. The academy 
was preparing five years' per¬ 
spective planning for the country. 

Dr. Paroda said India had 
achieved success in potato pro¬ 
duction. “Wehad doubled our oil 
production and cut the oil bill 
from Rs 1000 crore to Rs.300 to 
Rs.400 crore”, he added. 

Scholarahipa for 
Agriculture, Allied 
Subjects 

The Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research (ICAR) is re¬ 
ported to have decided to provide 
national talent scholarships to 


bright students pursuing d^ree 
cours« in agric^ture and allied 
sciences sublets. 

Dr. R S Paroda, ICAR Direc¬ 
tor Genera!, said die new scholar¬ 
ship support of Rs. 400 a nvnith 
wcmld start with the successful 
candidates of the All India Agri¬ 
cultural Universities Entrance Ex- 
aminaticui scheduled for May 25. 
Though the scheme had been ap¬ 
proved for the time being to the 
1997-98 and 1988-89 sesshuis, it 
would be included in the ninth 
plan for continuity. 

Initially, the scholarship 
would be given to the top 300 stu¬ 
dents coining out successful in the 
All India Entrance Test and 
ing to pursue their studies in an 
agricultural university outside 
their home state. This was expect¬ 
ed to broadbase agricultural edu¬ 
cation and promote farm gradu¬ 
ates and scientist, he said. 


News from VGC 

Countrywide Oassroom Programme 


Between i 6th and 23rd April, 
1997 the fcdlowing schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Conrunission will be observed. 
The programme is {resented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 am to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programiitt is available 
(HI the TV Network throughmit 
the country. 

fot Tnmsmisston 
6M am. to 7j00 am. 

17.4.97 

’ExpioraticHi of Atesnic Min- 
erals-IT 

*Fibre Gmnectots and 
Rices' 


’Existentialism* 

19.4.97 

"Mathe Majik* 

"Human Rights* 

"Nematode: The Hidden 
Killer* 

20.4.97 

"Regatta: Yacht Racing* 

Kurja: Anthropoides Virgo 
(Rajasthani Love Bird)* 

The Voyager ; The Grand 
Tour* 

22.4.97 

*C2uasti<m Time’ 

"Food Technology for 
Entrepreneurs' 


Hnd Transmission 
1.00 pjii. to 2.00 pjn. 

16.4.97 

"Budhism in Andhra 
Pradesh-U: Spread of 
Buddhism in Andhra 
Pradesh" 

“Pun with Fins” 
"VastupraVash” 

17.4.97 

“Future <d Science and 
Technology in India' 
"Earthquakes: An Indian 
Perspective-II* 

"Paul Scott's Connection 
widi India* 

18.4.97 

"Meghnad Saha : His Voyage 
to the Physics to Stars" 
'Women in Professiem: 
Ardiitecture* 

19.4.97 

'Images of Macbeth* 
Understanding Cinema-XIU 
How Films are Msde-Il" 

20.4.97 

No Telecast 

21.4.97 

"Question Time" 

"Physics Nobel Laureate 
Prof. Klaus Von Klitzing on 
Quantum Hall Effect" 

2Z4.97 

"Water Quality 
Management'll: 

Aasessmenl" 

“Ways of Thiftking-Sep-UL 
World of Waves" 

23A.97 

"Budhism in Andhra 
Pradesh-Ill: Buddhist Art in 
Andhra Pradesh' 

"Fero Cement’ 

"Plant Diseases-!’ 

Hindi Tdeotot 
nm: 6.00^6.301(1^ B9 

16.4.97 

■Tfi - 1" 

"aranf&ci JiftHi 
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TheCommonwealth Secretar¬ 
iat has commissioned a major 
Convention with the theme of Ed¬ 
ucation and Technology in the 
Commonwealth — Maidng the 
Transition, plaimed to coincide 
with the triennial OHnoumwealth 
Conference of Education Minis¬ 
ters (CCEM), to be held in 
Botswana in July 1997. The con¬ 
vention is being organised by the 
British Couttcil and IDP Educa¬ 
tion Australia in consultation 
with the Commonwealth of 
Learning and Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities. It will 
focus «i the introduction of tran¬ 
sitional strategies in Common¬ 
wealth countries, centered on cur¬ 
rent examples of successful im¬ 
plementation and the potential 
use of ttew technologies to gain 
maximum educational and eco- 
luonic benefits. 

The highlights of the conven¬ 
tion include : (i) A Symposium 
focussing on key pan-CotiutuHi- 
weallh diemes in ^ucaticm ; the 
devdopmott of appropriate tech- 
ndogy Iw education delivery and 
die opportunities and challenges 
diese devdopments bring; (ii) A 
9iowcase of the best education 
practice around the Commim- 
leeaUi; case studies of appropri- 
ate tedinologies and transitional 
modds, medianisms of support 
for teamen and teachos, flexible 
delivery systems and lifelong 
leamiiig; (Hi) An ExhibitiiHi of the 
worK products and services of 
c omm ercial orgarusations and ac- 


WfeR - 3” 

23.4.97 


ademic institutions involved in 
the development of new ap¬ 
proaches; (iv) Displays illustrat¬ 
ing innovative developments in 
educational technology; and (v) 
Sponsorship Opportunities for 
organisations interested in a high 
profile image at this important 
education forum. 

Further details may be had 
from: Helena Sharp, The British 
Council, 10 Spring Gardens, Lon¬ 
don SWIA 2BN, United King¬ 
dom. Tel: -t 44 171 389 4274, Fax: 
+ 44 171 389 4758, Email: helena. 
sharpWiritcoun.org. 

Cloning Ethically 
Unacceptable — WHO 

The World Health Organiza¬ 
tion (WHO) considered the use of 
cloning for the replication of hu¬ 
man individuals to be ethically 
unacceptable as it would violate 
some of the basic principles 
which govern medically assisted 
procreation, according to the Di¬ 
rector-General of WHO, Dr. 
Hiroshi Nakajima. 

Dr Nakajima said the recent 
announcement of the successful 
cloning of an adult sheep by a 
team of scientists in Scotland 
“has raised great interest and 
also great concern in all sectors of 
society”. 

The Director-General said 
that in 1992, Hie Special pro¬ 
gramme of. Research, Devdop- 
ment and Research Training in 
Human Reproduction (HRP) 


stressed that “there is a universal 
consensus on the need to prohibit 
extreme forms of experimentation, 
such as human cloning, interspe- 
cies fertilisation, the creation of 
chimeras and, at present, alter¬ 
ation of the germcell genome”. 

“WHO would like to propose 
that these guiding principles 
should serve as a starting point 
for the public debate required at 
national and international levels 
to establish the necessary norms 
and safeguards”. Dr. Nakajima 
said. 

He pointed out, however, that 
opposition to human cloning 
should not lead to an indiscrimi¬ 
nate ban on all cloning procedures 
and research. 

Performance Measurement 
in Libraries 

The second Northumbria In¬ 
ternational Conference on perfor¬ 
mance mduurement in libraries 
and information services will be 
hdd during 7-11 September 1997 
at Longhirst management train¬ 
ing and conference centre, 
Northumberland, England. 

To be organised by Depart¬ 
ment of Information and Library 
Management, University of 
Nurthumbria, Newcastle, En¬ 
gland, the conference will focus 
on Public libraries. Electronic en- 
virotunent. Document delivery 
methodologies. Research prefects. 
Evaluating performance measure¬ 
ment, Effectiveness of perfor¬ 
mance measurement, Performance 
appraisal. Performance related 
pay. Building a climate continu¬ 
ous improvement. Quantitative 
analysis, and Boichmarking. 

Further details may be had 
from The Manager, Infotmatkm 
North, Bolbec Hall, Westgate 
Road, Newcastle upmi Tyne NE2 
SEA, UK. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Nice Attempt Worth Further Follow Up 

H. Chawla* 


VJt. Duii. Organic ^wctToMW. New Ddkt Tata McGnw Mill, 
1995. F{>.VU478. Ka. 240/- 


The present volume is a col. 
lection of lecture notes prepared 
by the author for postgraduate 
students of Bangalore University 
an deducticm of structure of Of. 
ganic compounds from spectral 
data and covos ultra violet, iti- 
frared, NMR and mass spectros¬ 
copy. The book is divided into 
five chapters. Four chapters ate 
devoted to spectroscopic tech¬ 
niques CUV, IR. NMR and MS) 
while the fifth chapter contaiits 
“Composite Problems” describ¬ 
ing use of a combination of two nr 
more spectroscopic methods fnr 
structural elucidation. 

The author has presented a 
detailed treatment to various 
spectroscopic techniques and g 
good number of examples are dis¬ 
cussed to elucidate the structure 
of various compounds from givun 
spectroscopic details. The book is 
a good attonpt at the subject and 
Mtwl/^ A7 stovfiaKir pre¬ 

paring for their Honours/Mas¬ 
ter’s degree in Chemistry. 

Howevw, the reviewer finds 
diis book intriguing in several atg- 
pects. The author starts with g 
brief history of the subject, jum;«s 
to the most advanced level of i*v- 
strumentatkal and dives back lo 
the fundamentals again. He 
delves into the theoretical aig. 
pects, ccanea again to the cUscus- 


* Pnfater, Dtfmtmmt ef CHana- 
tr^, Mim ItaUMe af Taimologif, 
New Ddki-lJO 016. 


sion of simple examples and so on 
soforth. The treatment of the sub¬ 
ject appears to be haphazard. For 
instance, in the chapter on Ulin- 
aialel Spectroscopy, die author dis¬ 
cusses the instrumentation part 
but does not discuss modem ad¬ 
vances in the subject. The treat¬ 
ment of the subject, instrumenta¬ 
tion and experimental techniques, 
givoi in the book seem to convey 
that the book is intended for prac¬ 
tical applications as is also indi¬ 
cated in the prefece. The author, 
however, starts discussing the 
theoretical treatment of the sub¬ 
ject which extends to Frontier-Or¬ 
bital Theory, Molecular Orbital 
Methods, Vibrational Effects, Sin¬ 
glet ic Triplet states, etc. After all 
these details, the author discuss¬ 
es the empirical approach to 
structural deduction from simple 
spectra of alkanes, alkenes, etc 
which becomes pedagogically iin- 
jiractical. This section also in¬ 
cludes various rearrangement re¬ 
actions diat can be studied by ul¬ 
tra violet spectroscopy (e g., on 
page 31). Again there is a discus¬ 
sion on the energy level diagrams 
followed by discussions on oter- 
gy calculations and UV spectros¬ 
copy of varicnis types of polymers 
followed by electronic transitions 
in aromatic structures. This sec¬ 
tion is further followed by a sec- 
tkm on “Applications of UV spec- 
trosa^”. One is also inUigiied 
by the use of variotfs term widi- 
out first defining diem. Perhaps 
the author amumes knowledge of 


several branches of chemistry on 
die pact of the studeM and uses 
that knowledge for discussing 
their UV spectroscopy thereby 
making the reading of the book 
difficult for beginners in the sub¬ 
ject. For example, UV spectrosco¬ 
py of the Wagner Meerwein type 
rearrangenent (page 31), the bent 
and the linear structures of acety¬ 
lenes, the formation of thiosemi- 
carbazone, semicarbazone, ste¬ 
roidal structures, decalins, caro¬ 
tenoids, retinal, etc have been giv¬ 
en without realizing the level of 
readership the book is d irected to. 
Similarly the author assumes the 
knowledge of the excited and the 
triplet states of ccunplex naturally 
occurring molecules like fla- 
vanones, Oavanoids, peptides.etr 
on the part of the reader. The 
spectra used in the book have 
b^ purported to be actual spec¬ 
tra but none of theUV spectra giv¬ 
en in the book are the actual UV 
spectra. The book has several 
printing mistakes, e.g„ while on 
page 54, figure 1.30 is captioned 
as “Free Electron Model for 
Naphthalene”, there is no naph¬ 
thalene structure in this figure 
The structure given is that of stil- 
beneand not of naphthalene. Sim¬ 
ilarly, on page 69, the structure of 
aniline is wrong. Similar mistakes 
have been found on some other 
pages as well. The author does 
not describe how to identify the 
singlet and the triplet states of 
molecules nor does he state how 
UV spectrum is used for structur¬ 
al ducidation of natural products 
before di«cuasing spectral details. 
For instance, while UV spectrum 
in the presence of ionizing re- 
agenfo is comimmly used for du- 
cidating structure of flavanrnds, 
noneof sudi applicatiQns aregiv- 
en, Tliese csniMioas mean tlMt the 
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book is for general reading on 
spectroscopic methods and not 
for special applications dis¬ 
cussed as it does not cater to the 
needs of specialists. 

The IR spectra given in the 
chapter on “Infrared Spectrosco¬ 
py” are badly drawn or re-traced. 
They look as if somebody has 
drawn the spectra with a shaky 
hand. Similarly, on page 109, the 
'Plane-out-of bending’ shown for 
benzene ring show hydrogen(+) 
without defining what it means. 
Similarly the author writes about 
orbital synunetry rules without 
defining what is symmetry and 
the symmetry elements The defi¬ 
nitions of various symmetry prin¬ 
ciples are lacking. Similarly the 
author should have defined the 
anti-symmetry and as-symmetry 
before .takitiy api .the.ir jjnefAro- 
scopic meanings and usages. 
Likewise, the (t) and (-) on page 
117 have not been explained. 
Theoretical discussion on the 
subject on “Infrared Spectrosco¬ 
py” on page 121 does not consti¬ 
tute theory of infrared spectra. 
The author has discussed Fermi 
resonance as well as many other 
topics without defining/explain- 
ing them. Many of the topics dis¬ 
cussed perhaps could be obviat¬ 
ed for a book on organic spectros¬ 
copy for a general reader for the 
sake of brevity and cohesiveness. 

Analogously, the conforma¬ 
tional analysis by IR spectrosco¬ 
py is confusedly written. There is 
a very poor reproduction of the 
infrared spectra in the whole 
chapter. The structure of glycine 
given on page ISO is wrong. The . 
charges shown on page 150 in the 
case of aniline resonance struc¬ 
tures are too large to be appreci¬ 
ated. Hie st^iw comments can be 
matfe in the case of several NMR 
spectra given in the book. The 
theoretical discussion on NMR 


' spectroscopy, calculations of ‘J’ 
values and splitting sprinting 
patterns is extensive and requires 
drastic cuts in order to be usefu] 
for understanding the subject 
The book also discusses the theo- 
ry of techniques like “Cosy NMR'’ 
and decoupling methods without 
explaining adequately the useful, 
ness of these methods. 

The structure given on pag^ 
313 for imidazothiol is wrong 
When compared to the other 
chapters, chapter on “Mass Spec. 
trometr/' has been written in ^ 
better way but it requires modifj. 
cations in the presentation of mat. 
ter For example, the bond break, 
ing examples on page number^ 
378, 379 and 397 are required to 
be modified. 

The chapter on composite prok. 
ibm- otarcriihardhf-iinmhsu'tn'uif. 
ducing the structure from ths 
spectroscopic evidence and con. 
tains 15 solved problems. Where, 
as the chapter on ‘ultra viole) 
spectroscopy’ concludes witl| 
some exercises for students, chap, 
tcrs on NMR, IR and mass spectra 
do not have problems in the fonii 
of exercises. 

The presentation of the bool[ 
is very sketchy and lacks unifor. 
mity. The style of references, sizt 
and shape of structural diagram^ 
and other figures leave many 
things to be desired in this age of 
advanced printing technologies. 
Inconsistency is found even in thb 
bibliographic section, eg., the ref. 
erence books listed sometime^ 
contain the year of publication^ 
the publisher and the place of thb 
publication while at other times it 
does not have the required infor. 
mation which reflects a poor level 
of scientific editing for the present 
book. Fitan the list of reference^ 
provided for the book, it seeing 
that Ihf latest book refaenced by 
the author qn UV spectroscopy 


has been the 1962 edition of G.M. 
Borrow’6 Introduction to molecu¬ 
lar spectroscopy while for infra¬ 
red spectroscopy, he lists the 1964 
edition of Szymansky. Similarly 
for mass spectrometry he has cit¬ 
ed D.H. William’s 1981 work 
while for NMR he cited 1987 
work of Sanders and Hunters’, 
‘Modern NMR spectroscopy: A 
guide for chemists’. Several clas¬ 
sics on the subject have not been 
referred even as a source of fur¬ 
ther reading. Further, some of 
these references are given with¬ 
out any year of publication, the 
name of the publishers and the 
year of publication. 

In conclusion, the book is a 
nice attempt of the author to bring 
theoretical aspects of spectro¬ 
scopic techniques nearer to their 
appficafibn tbr organic analysis. 
The theoretical principles are 
treated in the same way as any 
physical chemist would do but 
applications are not given the 
way organic chemists look at the 
use of spectroscopic techniques 
for identification purposes. The 
treatment of the subject lacks co¬ 
ordination and organisation. It 
would be better if the author re¬ 
states his goals and readership 
and improves the book in its sec¬ 
ond edition either to provide a 
text for solving problems by us¬ 
ing spectroscopic methods or re¬ 
stricts himself to theoretical as¬ 
pects. Alternatively, he should 
present the material in cohesive 
manner. A perusal of several 
books published on spectroscopic 
identification of organic com¬ 
pounds in recatt years would be 
a good guide for the author. 
Nonetheless, the book may be use¬ 
ful to libraries and overall it can 
be tamed a good attempt by the 
autha which must be followed 
by its bettomoit in future edi¬ 
tions. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 




^OaALSOBNCBS 
Ubmir 4c Inlonulioa Scitnct 

1. RamacdiiAdn. Bone Tukanm. Agrlcaltonl lalm gntUwi 
gtacrattoB nA Ha utOiaaticm la Khandtah. HS Goiar. Ptxjf R G 
Pradker, Department ofLflmry and Infimnation Sdcnce, DrHari 
Sinf^ Gour Vishwavid)«U 7 a, Sagar. 

ftyAology 

1. Askui, Saeid. PO a Mra ii aiaHc atreat diaorder aod ao» 
Biaiic csoi^lalnta is ralatloa to payAo-aodal raaowce*. 
Pas^. Dr V V Ufanan^ Depaitment oi PsydMttogy, Pastiab 
IMiversity, ChaAd^aih. 

2. BaUin, SHashi Bhu^uuL A atudy ol pmonaHty atraat, 
and coping aatftogoaiieerpatlcaia. Panjab. Prof ^tender Hohan, 
Depwtment of PSydrok^, Paniab University, Chandigarh- 

3. DdiestanL MdidL A ooai cvltorml atady ci dn preea- 
leace of dapma tea aym p tota and depraaahra aaeafity in 
Irantan and todlaa adolaacanta. PactoH- Dr V V Uptoaayu. 
[)epartment oi Psychology, Pa^ab University, Chandigarh- 

4. Gandhi, Anupama. The rola of work valnaa and 
ofgaitiaatioDal cHmate to ^ aadafacstoa: Employee coaiaato 
meto and job petformance. Pai^. Dr} M )eradt, DepartCMtvt of 
Psychology, Pani^ UMverslty, Ohaadigarh. 

5. Gttiprit Kaur. A eon 4 Mratlva atody id p a r cahrod atrnaa, 
peratoMUty, fanil^ an v lr o n ment and aattog haMn ol obma 
and immal aroi g ^ adolaacanti, Paiq^. Dr Meena Sdrgal, De> 
partment of l^ychology, Pai^ab Uraveiaity, Oumdigaih. 

0. kiatd, Meeia. An enviroamanial atody of aaaaagartol 
effMttvenma and its corralataa In public and private 
oq^aBteathma. Pai^b. Prcd Jiiender Mtdum and Dr 8 K Chadha. 
DqMitOMM of Psychtriogy, Pai^ University, Otand^aih- 

7. Seth, )yod. Dynaailca of atonk idcittlty and tha maao* 
madia : An aa^tosatory Otody of Indian iM d gr aa ta in ^ 
USA. Paapb. Prof P N Kmfdey, Department ol Sodology, Pai^ 
Unxverdty, Qtaadlgarh. 

Sociology 

1. Oiavan, SMvi^irao Madhavrao. A atody of r^ eonfii^ 
among weri da g woman to Sotopw. Shiva^ Savila Jorid, 
Dqwrtmaot of Sockdogy, Shh^ UahmaHy, KoBwpar. 

2. Guptor Wofli pfogr a mma tor pxiaonan : \ 

atody of tot ofgudamlon el pftoon Mtonr to a Cantraljoil Of 
UP, KS Gou. Dr J D D qwi tBi cni erf Crimsndogy and 

Fn»»cSdeBoa*Ek Had Stogh Gour VUtwavidyalaye^Sagar- , 

3. Kcrfto^^ Deva^ Qi aji aa kriahnayya. Tlw bnrnds of 


Kolhapar Diatrict: A aodotog to al atody. Shivaji. Dr P B Diaxt, 
Department ol Sociology, Shive^ Unlveiaity, Kolhapur. 

4. Ktohra, Shivani MttM tododqu a^raadi fw explo- 
aivedatactltB.HSGow. PtolDMukhariya. DapaitmeirferfCrim* 
Inology and Foiemic Sdence, Dr Harl Singh Coitf Vlahwa- 
vidyalaya. Sagar. 

5. Pandey, V^yKu.Stodyof womant^mdcrato^laoai 
ol MP. HS Gour. Dr H S Maheahwart E)epartBient ol Cttodnokh 
gy and ^uenak Sdmcc. Cfr Han Singh Cour VidkwavidyaUya, 
Sagar. 

d. RexaiL Ahmed. Kardidi atonic oatiouUatBMvcmaiii to 
Iran: A aodologlcal ato^. Pafoab- Prof P N Ptmpley, D^ri' 
moft of Sociology, Panjab Univefsity, CSwndigarti. 

Astoropology 

1. Krwal Kriahan. Limb bUotoral aaymmatry and foot> 
prtei* ol flaak aduH Ct^lar popolatioB to parta of Pn^ab and 
Haryana. Pa^ab. Dr R N Vathiaht. Departnvmt of Antoropokgy, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

2. LaUwn PaL Meenu. Crowto atatoa, ^yaiqnt and nutri- 
tomal proflk of R^pnt children of Una and Narkanda areas 
of Htotadial Pradaah; A oimparalive atody to investigate the 
etfact of altitodt. Paj^b Dr RajattCaur, Depamneni ol Anthro* 
pology, Panjab Univeruty. Chandigark 

^litkal SdcDcc 

1. Arya, Aahok M. Madhya Pradeah nteto Mukhya Mantrl 
ka pad evam atoiti : Sundartol Potwa kc vlsheah sandarM 
miln Viknm- Dr Mahcah Maheahwah, School of Studies in Po> 
Utical Science, Viknm Univcisity, mpto 

2. BoldL Yaahodhan Shwitarem. The changing nature of 
Uaharaahlra pobdcB and daclto* of toe Ccngrm Party, lOBS- 

95. ShhrajL Dr A 5 C3u>uaalkar, Department of Politics. Shivaji 
University, KoOiapur. 

EatoOBdea 

1. Odtte, Cunhant Nilkanth- A sodo econamlc etody of 
tot toxtfla worhara in dMentraUaad accior to SoUpur Dto 

Irict SMvaji. Dr V S Mangnak, Depotonem of Economics, Sttvaji 

Itoivetslly, Kolhapur. 

2. Pmaad, A K. Impact of too ovmlapptog of toe capital 
and moway markets on economic eactora and aodal aaettona. 
Keiula. Dr M Kunhaman, D^HutticBt of Cconomks, Unlvcaity 
<rf Karala, Kariavationt 

3. Shaima, A|ay Kumar. The mobu% utant and dafeeiml- 
■aiiia III inm agrh aliiiral iiiniliijmini toHtoiarhalPnilnh • 
A mmpanllvo stody of Crtoal and swn-trM atoto HP. Dr 
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D»Ilp Ste^ TliAkttr, Department of Economics, Himachal 
Ptndaah IMvanfty, ^tfanls. 

4. Sharma, Prit UL DivertUleatlon of agrlcoltnra In 
HteMdul Findath ? atn^p of tmida aiid coastrainti. HP, Dr 
Ranveer Stn^ Department of Economics, Himachal Pradesh 
Ihtivertlty, SiimU. * 

5. SinduPtllal, A. Dpemka of Kerala agriculture, Kerala. 
Dr M Kunhaman, Department of Economics, University of Kerala, 
Kariavattom. 

6. Vajpayee, ShcMta. Adhraal bahal miar Jile kc gramis 
▼flat BiciB aldkrit graaln vUeaa karyakram ka yogdan : Ek 
mnl^raiikaii. 1M5^. Vikxam. Dr Ramratan Shanna, School of 
Studlci in Economic, Viloam University, Ujjain. 

Public Admiidatration 

1. A^rwal, Neerja. Goeammeitt policy and die export 
cooipetltfTtfWM cd dw Indiao garment ladnatry. Panjab. Dr 
(Mrs) Aaha Mdita and E>r E S Chuman, Department of Public 
Adminiatration, Psnjab University, Chandigarh. 

1 Qiaudhary, Sonali. School adminiatradoa in Haryana 
wilh ^tdal raferanea to District KaJthaL Panjab. Prof Pawan 
K Kamn, Department of Public Adminiatration, Psnjab Universi¬ 
ty, Quruligarh. 

3. Gupta, jayaahree. OrgaoUatfon and management of is* 
tenadonaDy aMiated population projects In India. Panjab. 
Pnd O P Mlnocha, Department of Public Administration, Psnjab 
UlUveisity, Quindigarh. 

4 Ncgt Sudesh. EducadonaJ admlniatrators : A atudy of 
tribal and non-tribal diatricts in Hiaiadul Pradaah. HP. Dr 
R D Shttma. Department of Public Administration, Himachal 
Pradesh University, Shimla. 

5. Ser^pta, Sulagna. Women In aquattar eetUamenti : 
Caadar pa r ca p tiona and Covammant polidca. Par^b. Prof 
Pam Ra^t and Dr B S Chuman. Department of Public Adminia¬ 
tration. Panjab University, Charuligarh. 

6. Suwanaait Pramual. Adminiatration oi haaldi fcrvicta 
in Thailand: A cast atudy of PtlMnulok Province. Panjab. Prof 
S L Coel, Department of Pid>Uc Administration, Panjab Univerai- 
ty, Qumdigarh. 

7. Yumnam, Arun Kumar. Government policy and admin- 
iomtidli for tribal davalopmant programmea in Uanipor. 
Panjab. Dr S L Kauahik, Department of Public Admlnutration, 
Pac^ University. CTiandigarii. 

Education 

1. Cemge. Reena. A study of the defence meehanlsBU 
adopted by undOTchiaafa^adolaecante to the ege group 13- 
17. Krnle. Dr Mercy Abraham, Department of Education. Uni- 
veraity of Koala, THiruvananthapuram. 

2. Mlilvand, Hoasein. Effictlveiitas of Bnmer'e modal of 


teaAing on eom»p» I— 4w *0 H** cog nit le a atylaa 

and tot al H g eu ca at tht eacondury sduiol ataga to bun. Far^. 
Prof Harish ^unna,.Department of Educatkm, Pai^ab Univerai- 
ty, Chandigarh. 

3. Ranjit Kaur. A atudy of the toput-ou^rat relatloiiablfw 
of Dlatrlct Inatitutn trf Education and Training, DIETa' for 
improving adacatlon of etomenlary adiool teachais in Punjab. 
Panjab. Dr S P Gupta, Department of Education, Panjab Umveni- 
ty, Chandigato. 

Commerce 

1. Anil Kumar, K. Identification and evaluation of die neg¬ 
ative impacts of tourism in Kersls. Kersls. Dr S V Sudheer, 
Department of Commerce, University of Kerala, Ihiruvanandtt- 
puram. 

2. Devadasan, K. Primary sarvtce coKiperatives to Norfii- 
em Kerala : An evaluative study, Kerala. Dr Resia Be^am, 
Department of Commerce, University of Kerala, Thinivanantoa- 
puram 

3. Jacob, K K. Industrial relations in public Mctor in 
Kerala. Kerala. Dr S Mohanan, Department of Commerce, Uni¬ 
versity of Kerala, Thiruvanantoapuram. 

4. Rao, C K M. Growth and prospects of cement industry 
to Andhra Pradesh. Shivap. Dr V S Manganale, Department of 
Commerce, Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

Management 

1. Bajpai, Aahiah. An enquiry tolu the contemporary oper¬ 
ational problema of Indian foreign trade with particukr ref¬ 
erence to long-term prospects st 2001. HS Coux. Prof H C 
Sainy. Department of Management, Dr Hari Singh Gour 
Visbwavidyalaya, Sagar. 

Z Prasad, Reshmi R. Performance evalustton of womm 
managers to public s e cto r industries to Kerala. Kerala. Dr M K 
Ramachandran Nair, Institute of Management, University of 
Kerala, Thiruvanantoapuram. 

HUMANITIBS 

Philosophy 

1. lahwar Sin^ Ideology, power and canmranicstion : A 
•tody of forms of bgltimisstlon. Pai^. Prof Bhuvan Chandel, 
Department of ndlosophy, Pan^b University, Chandigadi. 

Z JayaJeumann, B. C<Hioept of alienation : An exblentlaJ- 
ist abroach. Kerala. ^ D Nesy, Department of Ruloeoftoy, 
University of Kerala, Kariavattom. 

La.i^nsge A Literature 

1. Hair, Mini R. Prcdtlems of self-translation from 
Malsymtom to En^lsh witii spcdsl te f ere n ce to The Legmds 
of Khssak. Kerala. Dr A P Andrew^oitty, Department of linguis¬ 
tics, University of Kerala, Kariavattom. 
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1. Aron* R t^Bwh A md y te 1km kUenM takiywit mt 
dialogM te dnma wMi «pMl^ ID }eln <MbonM^» 

Look B<dt 1 b Aagfcf ■ Pm^bK Dr Puthpindw SyJ. PgpMiment of 
Eo^listv Pai^ Univcfsi^, Qum^ulL 

Z GuBpotyg^Anite Anm-IfcapoottyaltkiiiHoMity; 
A eriticftl •mmmmmiL P B PfttiL Deputmcat oC Ga> 

Shivi^ UiUvcreity, KoOttpur. 

3. Kang, Manpi««t Kaur. S*H:iBg a ftaala Maottty ; 
AdTteBm Rkii and Ansa S«etai. Puiiid), Dr Mac^ Jaidka, 
Depaxtmaxit of Ex^gli^ Pai^ib Univcnity, C3»aAdi^jfv. 

4. Madiews, Maiqu. l^aiatara of a^vankm : A Uody 
taaadopaalectr a w eri dBBaofthaBIbkandlfaa W a h a hliaT atau 

Keimla. DrJoneyGecH^, Institute crfEp^ish. University of Kmla, 
Thiruvananthaptizem. 

5. Rajagopal, Vidya. Doara mmomg Pay WaUim'a wooMa. 
Kenia. Dr K Radha, inMitute of EoghaK/ Univenity of KemU, 
Tfdnivanandiapuram- 

6. RMnachaodren, &nita. Sdilcal aad matafdiyaica] com- 
eanis in the aovela of Thomas Kmaally. Kerala. Dr K Radha, 
Institute English. University of Kerala, Thiruvanandiapttnm. 

7. Sutinder Sixi^ Radina. Novel and dneflMlagm|diy: A 

Mody of dM aalacted novala of'nwmas Hardy« ]oaa^ Coer^ 
and Jamaa Joyce, ProfMLRaina, Departokenl of English, 

Panjab Univeiaity. OundigarfL 

Sandbtf 

1. Dharandnr. A critknl atady of Hadia Tatlva Kaoaudi 
of Saaidara Dota. Pai^. Dr CXtanraj 9ianna, Department of 
Sanskrit Paniab University, Chandigarh. 

Z Soman. LaoUfcaSaaakritaahltya main Shiv kaasrarap. 
Paiqsb. Dr Anirudh Joshi, Department of Dayanand Chair for 
Vedic ^udks, Pat^sb U i iive r sHy , Chandi^ih. 

Pwi^uai 

1. Bahvinder Ksur. Nanafc do navalan vkh vlaah 

aa iwh a pdh . Pai^b. Dr Surindcr Komar Onvesliwar, SdMol of 
Puiqala Studies, Panisb Unl ve nh y, OiandigaTh. 

Z Kuhv^ideT Kaur. Dat^ Kaw Tlwana da nooalmt vl^ 
pcndn as shahri Jiwaa aandarta da dweadb. Pai^b. Dr 
Snld^ Kaar, Schoof of Pn^abi Stadfm,'Paniab Univeiai^, 
Qtfad^adL 

3, Rapnr Kaoi. Nanak Sti^ da novlaa vich vesinva dm 
■amasya. Dr B P Vasidtta, School of Pai^^ Stodiaa, 

Panfsb UiDveruty, Qiaod^aih. 

Wadi 

1. Jaii^Atiai&s^iCianar.HtedlaAsndhmalBt7«m«lBoe 
pa i a iBnor a a«r Harlihaiihr Paiaal fca rtiandh mUJtf ka 
HS Com. Dir Smcih Adiarya, DqmtBMOf of Hiatk, 
Dr Had Sfaavb Gear ^^dmavidyaloya, 


Z >bi, Chanda, SdvIanMr gtri v aain va ka vyataiiM aar 
krititva. HS Goai^ Dr Suraah Achsrya, D ^a rtme nt ef Hintb, Df 
Hari Goar ViilnwavidyalBya. S^pur. 

3. Sbrtvaafava, Nina. Nirala ka (toM ka ••■gtsfw 
amahaalan. HS Goar. Dr R D bUahn, Department of Hindi Dr 
Hari Sinid^ Goar Vlahwavldysdaya, Sagar. 

4. ^ndbti, C kMuunudma Pams ka kadia aahUya. Kemla. 
Or P Lcdu, Department of Hindi, University of Kerala. 
Thlnivsnanthapuram, 

5. Taia, AlddkdL Nlmail BoU koa diabda aanfMida : Vk 
vMtisibAatmak adbyayaik Vttcnin. Dr Ra vindra Chaare. Sdiool 

of Studies in Hindi, Vikiem Univeislty, l%ain. 

Tama 

1. Thanpoafu, D. Ji^aanea of Tamil grammafiral leorki 
OB Kerala Panlniayaii Kaimla. Dr K Kirttalam Filial, Reader, 
Dcpaitment ol Tamil. Univvaby of Kerala,Thiruvananthapunun. 

Gttifftflkf 

1. RavindM’ Kaur. Uiban-tnral reladoen in India ; A caae 
ttndy of tha Mar aiata Chandignrh Baglon Psi^. Dr Surya 
Kant Depa r m wni of Geography, Panjsb Univeceiiy, Chandi|^ih. 

Hlalory 

1. Abdul Vahced, A. SheMMigham Qwtly r The Dlwaa tri 
Coddn. Kerala. Dr A P fbiahim Konju, Department of History, 
Umversity of KeraJs, Thiruvananthspunun. 

Z All, Vsjihs. Poorri llalwa kt aaoorti akllpa tvam 
Blh^atya ka lamsshahatmak adhyayan : latgbhag pandrrin 
•adi iaa poorra aa ta ra he in aadi Irei lak. VIkram- Dr Mast Ram 
Singh, School ai Studies in Aacieni Indisn History. Culture and 
Ardiaeolo^, VOoum Uiuveraity, l^pain. 

3. Bhonsale, Madhuri. Radhogarh chitra shaili ka 
aamadMaimafc adhyayan. Vlkrmn. Dr D4s) Sushila Psnt, 
Sdiool of Studies in Andent IiKilan History, Culhirvat»d Ardise- 
ology, Vikram Urdvcfstty, U|a!iL 

4. Cupts, ksushslendra Kumar. Paahchtmi Madhya 
Pradaah main hhandld Jsotvan tadta aamajlk ratfhna ka 
vlshleahnatmalf adhyayan, Tamrapaahaa yng ae f vi ahatabdi 
iaa poorva. Viknm. Dr Ash(d^ Trtvedi, Schott of Stutbea in An¬ 
cient Jndiai) History, Culture and ^chaeology, Vikram Uidversi- 
•y^L^ 

5. NigaovLaUta. Poorva Madhya haMaMahn ha aaa^ 
Jnoeru main aari hM binnwika Vikram. Dr A^tok Trlvedi. 

of stadiaa in Andem tndlao History, Culture and Aichae> 
oiogy, Vttnm Ihih^nfty, l^atn. 

A VasiiiibMt. ChaMitya. taddn ■wwt main tmmtmpk 
von&i 400 M poorra at 400 M tak aa hltyi k aa M lon ha 
adhar pv. VionL Dr Adtok Trivadl, Schotd of Smdita hi An- 
dent todlsB Hiatory. Cuhure and Ar c h a e ology, V ikrsm Untverri- 
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CURRENT DOCUMENTA TION IN EDUCA TION 


A oi sdect artldet culled from p^odicaU receiTed in the AIU Library during March 1997 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Joseph, K S. Festering creativity in the cUseroom. New Fron- 
tteniaEdn 26(4), 1996,335-51. 

L4>ku»<Uu Reddy, G and Janak Kumar. Effectiveness of the 
remedia] packi^ in learning spoken English by low achievers at 
the secondary level. Ptnpactives in Edh 13(1), 1997 43-52. 

Siah, Sons arul Shastri, Jigjsher. Television viewing pattern 
ofpreschoolcbiklrenandtheirhome'televuionenvironTnent Per- 
»p«cthr«i in Edn 13(1), 1997,21-42. 

EDIKIATION AL SOdOLOG Y 

Ga nvsofl, Zelda F. Higher education and rrtmildirtgdvic life. 
C3ui^. 29(1), 1997,10-3. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Cuban, Sondra and Hayes, Diaabeth. Women In family liter¬ 
acy programs; A gendered perspective. New Direction for Adult 
and Continuing Edo 70, 1996,5-16. 

Thomas, Annu J. Empowennmt of women : An analysis of 
gender training frameworks for open learning systems. In^n ) 
of Opm Laartrix^ 5(2), 1996,1-9. 

EDIKIATICMAL ADMINISTRATION 

Anarsd, Y Kand Lai, H H. Double degree approach: Integra- 
tiofi of geimal and engineering education. Indian J of Tech Edn 
19(3), 1996, 24-7. 

Carr, Stuart C and others Development through education¬ 
al collaboratkm; Facilitating social equity. Hr Edn Policy 10(1), 
1997,81-91 

Davies, Stuart W and Claister Keith W. Spurs to higher 
things : Miaaion autements of UK universities. Hr Edn Q 5(K4), 
1996. 261-94. 

Evers, Colin W and Lakomski, Gabriele. Science in educa¬ 
tional administration: A postpositivist corKeption. EdiU Admn Q 
32(3), 1996.379-402. 

Luby, Antorty. Reflections an a "tww** university's strategy 
making pro^s. Q Aaiuraace In Edn 4(4), 1996,9-16. 

McGinn, Noel F. Education, democratization, and 
globaUmticML- A challmge for comparative educatiott Comp Edn 
Rev 40(4), 1996,341-57 

Morrison, T R. Gh^l transformation and the search for a 
rww education design ) of Hr Edn 19(2), 1996,16)'216. 

Satveswam Rao, B- Academic staff colleges and develop- 
meni of highereducatiem. J d Bdnl Plana and Admn 10(2), 1996, 
179-03. 

Schlomerkonper, Jorg. From coeducation to co-operation. 
Bdn 53,1996,65-75. 

Sujate and Pudtpanadhan, K. Qiange, challenge and 
IcadRshlps: Wonten in educathmal management Progreas in 
Vda 71(6), 1997,127-30. 

TRA<3IERS A TEACHING 

Payton, Robert L. Presidents as public teachers. Bdal Ractnd 
78(1), 1997,55^ 

educational RESBAK(31 

D^an^, Anne Marie. The role d irstitutional research in 
education : Enabling reaearchera to meet new dtallenges. 
ReMardi in Hr Edn 38(1), 1997, M6. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Lee, VkhM-and trtheis. Computer aided distance leamir^: A 
cue study. Open L«inii« 1^1), 1997,58^ 
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Oblinger, Diana G. High tech takes die high road: New 
players in higher education. Ednl Record 78(1), 1997,30-7. 

Roth, Brenda F and Sanders, Denisha. Instructional technol¬ 
ogy to enhance teaching. New Directions for Hr Edn 94,1996, 
21-32. 

Subbayamma, G. Technology mediated support services. 
New Frontiers in Edn 26(4), 1996,384-94. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Atma Ram. Improving the question paper. J of Hr Edn 
19(2), 1996, 247-50. 

ECX>N0MIC5 op education 

Ahmad, Muzaffer. Financing of primary education in 
Bangladesh. Perspectives in Edn 13(1), 1997,53-62 

Clorisa Phillips, E and otiiers. Responses to reduced state 
funding. New Directions of Hr Edn 94,1996,. 9-20. 

Karr, Scott and Kelley, Robert V. Attracting neiv sources of 
research funding. New Directions for Hr Edn 94,1996,33-43. 

Psacharopoulos, George. Public spending on higher educa¬ 
tion in developing countries: Too much radier than too little. Eco 
of Edn Rev 15(4), 1996. 421-2. 

Robertson, DavicL The learning bank : Retiiinldng tiie fund¬ 
ing of relationships in British higher education. Hr Edn Rev., 
29(2), 1997,17-33. 

Rodrigues, Anthony) and Wandiga, ShemO. Cost sharing in 
public universities : A Kenyan case study. Hr Edn Policy 10(1), 
1997, 55-80. 

Sharma, Mridula. Privatization of higher education in India: 

Some lessons from USA. J of Hr Edo 19(3), 1996,375-99. 

Tilak, Jandhyala B C. The dilemma of reforms in financing 
higher education in India. Hr Edn Policy 10(1), 1997,7-21. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Beder, Hal. Popular education: An appropriate educational 
strategy for community-based organizations. New Directiona 
for Adult and Continuing Edn 70,1996,73-83. 

SisseL Peggy A and Hohn, Marcia Drew. Literacy and health 
communities : Political partners in practice. New Directions for 
Adult and Continuing Edn 70,19%, 59-71. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

McCulloch, Keimeth H. Participatir^ education in distance 
learning. Open Learning 12(1), 1997,24-30. 

Nawal Kishore, and Saxena, Kananesh. Support services : A 
case study of EADTU and UKOU — Relevance for IGNOU. New 
Fronticn In Edn 26(4), 1996,364-74. 

Ramanuiam, PR. The role and contribution of STRIDE in the 
development of human resources for distance/open learning. 
Indian J of Open Leeming 5(2), 19%, 70-84. 

Sedlak, RcAwit A and Hiillip Cartwright, G. Two approadies 
to distance education : Lessons learned. Change 29(1), 1997,54- 
60. 

Weedon, Elisabet A new framework for ocmceptualising dis¬ 
tance learning. Open Leeming 12(1), 1997,40-51. 

(X3MPA&ATIVE EDUCATION le AREA STUDIES 

Famnt, John H attd Afonso, lioudmila M. Strategic plan¬ 
ning in African imiveieiita: How relevant ue Noithen models? 
Hr Edn PoUcy KXD, 1997,23-30. 

BiOGRAFH1C:AL PROFILE 

HaiUburton, David. John Dewey: A voice tiiat still speaks to 
us. Change 29(1), 1997,24-9. 
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EDUCATION NEWS INDEX 


A Mifadcct ailiclei «Bd edtoorisb oa c<lBCftCiM InManripipert received 
te^AlUlibnr; doriscMarck 1997 


EDUCATKmAL P5YCHOU)GY 

AnuMi S C. Adolocqit pi o hlaBfci ay for atfal i oa. Tka 
Hlnda 18.2.97. 

Atre, IU)i Ram. Ovatcasiing exam fever. DtocukOtfOBidt 

2A2.97. 

EXAMINED TO deatfr; Are we rearing a generating of xosn- 
bies? (Editorial). Indian ETprm 19.2.97. 

ftmeis Peter, S I Metaeogitition: A novel m et h od for learn¬ 
ing. Hi* Hlnda 11.2.97. 

Ghosh, Susmita. Bringing up a complete child. The 
Hiadastan Tlmaa 13.Z97. 

Koal, Prema. Managing exam anxiety. Indian BxprcM 

18.2.97. 

Mariaos, j. Who is really educated. The Hlnda 18.2.97. 
Mmali. KadamharL The beat years of yoar Bfe 7 Tka Ploaam 

5.Z97. 

Ptaslum Kunuu-. O uckmf Principal ahead. Daoean Chroni¬ 
cle 26.Z97. 

Raghaveeren, B and Kandhana, R. The neglect of creative 
stimulation. The Hinda 25.Z97. 

Rahaun, Matmuna S. Your college experie nc e made easy. 
Deccan Herald 16.Z97. 

Stinivasanr S R. The key to success. Ike Hindu 4.297. 

V^y Singh. Rote mishap. Indian Hrpriee 23.297. 

EDUCAT1CM4AL SOOCHXIGY 
AU, QUOTA, no nocm (Editorial). The Hindustan Times 

24^.97. 

Bon, Prsfulla Ch. edneation: Its sodal talcvance. 

The Assam Tr&nma 14.2.97. 

Natani, M R. A d^fomM kettle of fish. Daecan HaraM 

182.97. 

Qarediy, Ahtesham. For a plmned boost to edacatloa Tha 
Flonasr 5.297. 

BDUCATimAL POOCy k PLANNINC 
Qtadlw, Kamlcum. How basic a right tt education? The 
Hindustan Timea 3.297. 

EDUCATtON AS a Victim (Editoiial). lha Tr&one 42.97. 
Jjdiw S S. The burden of haste'. Tka TY&ana 17.297. 

Na9>, V P. Meeth^ die dtsUmges of dtMgt. Dacemi Her* 
aU 92.97. 

% 


OFF TO sdiool (Editorlsl). Tha Talagra^ 24.2.97. 

THE ELUSIVE gcwl ia education (Editorial). The Hindu 
4297. 

EDUCATIONAL AinilNKTRATlON 
Ahmed, Broz Bakltt. Franticseardt forV.C. TheStateOMn 

92.97. 

Amrik Sin^ An early retirement age lor teadteta. The 
Hindnatan Ttansa 4297. 

Anati. Wanted; A man ag em e nt system for colleges. Daecan 
Huald 232.97. 

Alma Ram. Autonomous coUegm need of hour. The Tri- 
bans 17.297. 

(^landninms, C P. Privsle sdiooU need a close scrutiny. 
The Hindu 18 297.. 

ENGLISH MEDIUM schools (Editorial). The Aaaam Tri- 
bans 3.297. 

Goswami, Dfbya Hash. U hitter education worth it’ The 
Assam TrOww 19.297. 

KouL Piema. Admission agonies. Indian Express 11.297. 
REV1TAU5INC THE education system (FxhtDrlal). The Hin¬ 
da 20297. 

STOOPINC TO confer (Ediional) The Talagrapli 15.297 

Swantinadkan, A V *AU work and no play" The Hindu 
4.297. 

UNWARRANTED FEARS (Editorial). Deccan Herald 
17297 

EDUCATKmL kUILCHNC 
Ramchandiaav K. Coaqiact aan|niacs. Tha Hlnda 10297 
EDUCATION k POUTiCS 

Sain, Satys. Whither fare expression? The SiatMman 

26297. 

cunneuLUM 

Riatnagsr, Carnav Vivek. Prom dassiw n to pls)rroam. The 
24297. 

Guha, Rao^ Makh^ hialory. lha TNAgraph 10297. 
Hmlti, Ditlidm.&cen ramedhs go wschooL Daecan Hm- 
ald7297. 

Madiiu, M. CeonMtry sans logic for sdteol studento. Hw 
Hlnda 25297. 
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LANCUACB lb LANGUAGE POLICY 
Baneri««, iUm*U. Today's enpneers: Imporunce of Jeanv- 
ing English. Tht Stattonan 13.197. 

SOBMCE education 

Bidwai. Praful. Indian science in decline; Wages of malign 
neglect. TKe Trflmne 4.2.97. 

Carg, J P. Call to imbibe scientific outlook. The Trftmae 

3.197. 

Howkaa^ Nigel. What use is science parte? The Statesman 

11.197. 

Kauahik, Raj. Indian science ; Support does not matrh re¬ 
sults. The Statesman 26.197. 

Kishore, S. Transporting scienti^c swsreness. The Hindu 
4-197. 

SaiMfiiu, KuMnder. TncAing science in schools. The Tri¬ 
bune 10.197. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Anand, Navneet Cyber age durtces. Indian Expresa 18.197. 
Qwwla, K S. PAU gears up for farm congms. The Tribune 

171.97. 

Oihina. Amanpreet and Bajwa. Anuraj Singh. MBE: The 
coune in demand. The Tribune 3.2.97 

Dinesh Kumar. Looting management students. The Trftmne 
24.197 

jas, Mitul. Hotel management and catering: At your service. 
The Te]q;raph 3.2.97. 

Ra^esh Kumar, nurmacy. An exciting option. The Pioneer 
11197. 

Ramadiandran. K. Skills not mere knowledge. The Hindu 
2C197. 

Retnakar. K S. Medial education needs change. Deccan 
Chnmida 24.197. 

Shrivasfeava, Clrish. The Ancr options. The Hindustan 
TIm 191.97. 

Tandoit Kumkum. How to tadde a group discussion? The 
Plootcr 10.197. 

DISTANCE EDIK:ATI0N 

Venkata Subbaiah, M. Open learning system. Deccan 
Cfanidn 10.197. 

TEACHEKS ft TEACHING 

faidar Pa 1 Singh. Beyond teaduf^ and lea ming. The Tribune 
24i97. 

Kwfcuin, Urvakah. To sk, widt as msewnent The Times o( 
Mia 21X97. 

Lakritmi.) S V. Taam liarhiny A novel ntetbod. The Hindu 
1BX97. 


Pathak, R L. Tuitiora: Boom or bane? The Tribune 10.2.97. 
Knto, S J. Ambrose. Tests and tutorials : Some remedia) 
measures. Deccan Herald 9.197. 

Rajput, J S. Role of the teacher in 21 st century. The 
Hindustan Times 16.2.97. 

Sandhu, Kulwinder. The science of teaching. The Telegraph 

17.197. 

Saiwal, Anil. Teacher as a role model. The Tribtuw 24.2.97. 
COUNSELLING ft GUIDANCE 

Frame, J Davidson. A paying proposition. The Pioneer 

1.2.97. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
jha, Pankaj Kumar. See footnotes on campus life (All nO. 
types). The Pioneer 1197. 

Maharajan, V S. Research takes back seat. The Tribune 

10.2.97. 

Parthasarathy, R. Doctonl thesis; Students' perceptions. The 
Hindu 4.197. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
Anand, Navneet. The Informed revolution, liwtuw Express 

25.2.97. 

Coel M K. The birth of the NET. Deccan Chronicle 23.197. 
IS THE Internet compromising patent privacy? The Hindu 

27.197. 

Narayanan, L R A. Geoinfoimatus and human resources. 
The Hindu 23.197. 

Singh, Priyanka. Can E-mail stand alone ? The Economic 
Timm. 19.197. 

Wai, Bhavna. Executive, educate thyself. Express 

25-2.97. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 
Bhaskara Rao, B. PUC revolution: A wekenne move. The 
Hindu 18.197. 

Miutfhi, Anju. A script for transparency. The Teh^ra^ 

10.2.97. 

Murthy, R L and Mohan Rao, N A. Inter exams not enou^ to 
assess professional mettie. The Hindu 25.197. 

Sethuraman, R. Do we need entrance examinations? The 
Hindo 1M97. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 
Christo, G C. Cosruncm regulatory framework is needed for 
sel/tinancing colleges. The Thne* of India 3X97. 

INVESTING IN growth (Editorial). The Bcpnomic Hmca 
22X97. 

Nandudi, SuMt Gateway to pr o^wri ty . The Hindu 3X97. 
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SkQM^ Priwrtte OKi(»d «aid M v« it iraoi ittell. Tbt 

ItaM of iMdl* 11^97. 

LIBRAKaS*i001CB 

BduX Sodiitra. ^eelizw for British booto. Tkt Htado 2^97. 
Bohl. Taro. Rapid rMcUng, rapid TIm THbttM 23^97. 

Cboim, Ashc^ 'Book to boskx: The market and die read« 
leader. IhaTlaiao of India 110.97. 

_. Acadoaic wasteland; Tcxtooc^ fail to make the 

pmde. The Timaa of India 1.2.97. 

Chowdry. T H. Now, liberalise informatton. **diaf Tlipraai 
17.2.97. 

Foulda, Roasell. Booking on the reader. Daocon Harokd 

10.097. 

Mitra. Manapt BookloviogCakatta'«teatby6i«.TlM71aaaa 
Of ladu 25X97. 

Oppili, P, A filUp to the readily habk. The HiBda 3X97. 

Failhasarathy. Anand. Towards the digital library. ThaHk^ 
do 27X97. 

Sambandan. V S-Books... ukI beyond. The Hlnda 24X97. 

Shankar, Shnshd Makn^ of ISrrancs. Indlaa Itrpriig 

16X97. 

Umapadiy, KS. Ubraryasa taaeher DaasnHafold 16X97. 

Venail^ Amandeep. Ijhiarics at a premium. The Htada^an 
Tlmai 1ZZ97. 

STUPEWTBIbSTUDENT A CI T VIimS 
Abha. Ri^giog'swnM^aigiiaLDaoanHcrald 22X97. 

HORROR OF hi^wredocatton: Taddc sadistic rnggtog as a 
aime. htdiaa Expreae 17.Z97. 

RAGGING AGAIN (EditonaU. Daoean Hoimid 3X97. 

STUDENTS OSL animal (Editorial). Proa Praas Jovnai 
1X97, 

ADULT EDUCATX7N 

Kanwar, Yogcndia. NGO Vs govtorun literecy drivea. The 
TMbua 10X97. 

ELSbCENTARYdcCTOONDAJRY EDUCATION 

Bhatn^ar, Gaurav Vhnek. Hve alar sdiools arc here. Tht 
Hindn 10X97. 

lodkL kl M. A pinch of inrobremcirt and stiz.... The 

Htetama Ttawa 13X97. 

OWAIATtyB BE»A::Al1C»f A AREA STim^ 
Oiendhary, Chaadca Abeah SiduL Why we mimot mac^ 
Oiited?TltefltoPH»5X97. 


Rajsgopatitor T. adocatton in die IBM- The Hindu 

5X97. 

F0gher cducatton in die US-H The Hindu 6X97. 

Seikia* Drvika- Educatioo in lodiai Tha AtMai Trftufia 

7X97. 

Vadantam, Vastala. Attracting ov e rs tai ctudCBts. Doeean 
Hamid 

IMTERNATlONALCOOPBXATKm 
Koehy, Thomas. A new trend in ImcRiational studica. The 
Hindu 4X97. 

INSTTTVn^AL raCHUB 

Ahmad, nine Baidu, institution with a Biisakn: St St^da's 
CoUege, Delhi The Hinduaftan Tbawa 5X97. 

QisnrvedL Ravi. A teamer's pora^se.: Shtoubtsc OiU^, 
Bhutan. The giaimnii 9X97. 

GhoaK Avipt. Picaideni's plaasiiie.: Indian laatitute of Ad* 
vanee Study, StUmla. The Ploaaar 9X97. 

Gupta, Vinod. Answer to a pnytr IndlaA Institute of Tedi- 
oology, Kharagpur. The Stateaman 2X97. 

Kutaenkov. Anatoly. Hard times tor Indotogy in Rumis : 
Idoacow btMltttic of Oriental Studtea, Moscow. The Plonaar 
24X97. 

Moofceiii Nlkhfl. So much to care about Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur. The Stateanma 2X97. 

NahaU diaoian, In Cunbfidge do M dona do scowL Tht 
Hindvten TIsms 9X97. 

Shaima, Ashwani Hase to be bufed out: lateltste of Ad¬ 
vanced Study, Shbnla. tndfOB Eirnos 22X97. 

Wasan, Tarun. An institatiOD whoayott can master finance: 
Indian fautfhtir of Finance, DaOiL The Ttaua of India 1Z197. 
nOGlAPHICAL PRCHTLB 

Ahmad, Riox Bakht An aducatioi^t witii a cause : 
Vmndna Sh^Thafitetealan 28X97. 

Bh a lt a ch a r yya, Hlnmya Kr. A noted a do c e tiotdte d^arts: 
Prof KKSIwima. Tlte Assam Trftaaa 24X97. 

CMonaasti, Booki^ oheayr Manaar Khan. The Ph^ 
near 9X97. 

Hasasfta, Amp Kr. C V Ramm: A scteititt to r anaa b e r . 
Tha Asaam Mnma 2>^97. 

MoknH iWiiL Of flamer ati^ : Prof K L Oiopca. Ths 
Slalaenian 2X97. 

PmUi^ Sli^ Lsomiqi to educite : R^toder Nalk Hw 
Trftnte 16X97. 

' SalvLI>%M.Prof)V|itoti!kBr.Tald»gacienoetomBSBaa. 
The Tir&iiM 13X97. 
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SWAMI RAMANANDTEERTH 
MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY, 


***n[%. NANDED 

"DNYANTEERTH”, VISHNUPURI, 
NANDED-431 603. 

Appio*iion® ora inviltd lor ft* folawfrig TMOhfnQ pooto fei Ih6 Campu* Sohooto; 

PWM-ESaORS (3 POSTS) 

Ona Mch In Vw School ^ Uto Sdoncoo. t» School of Chomicaf Sciancas and tha School of Earth Sdanca. 

•®*‘***® (S POSTS) 

SihoololUlaSclanoaa 2(I-SC. lOpan) 

School of Chamical Sdanoaa , /,fn 

S^)ooi of Ear«) Scionco ^ a/J) 

School of So^ SctonoM ^ ^ 37 ) 

LECIVREnS — (A) POSTS) 

School of Ufa ScMncM t (ST) 

School of Chemical Sc«nc«A 2(1-SC 1-Op^) 

School of Earth Sdanoa 1 (ST) 

School of Physical Sdancaa t(Vj) 

School of So^ Sctanoas 1 (O&C) 


(B) 3 POSTS 

In ttM Campus School of Coffvnarca S Manaoamant ScwocaA 

(C) ^>LACCllENr OFFICER 

Nola: Posto shown unpar (B) ft (C) abora wo on tompoffioyteontracl basts 
01. Tha abooa posts carry U.Q.C. racommadod pay scales 

02. Canddate daaeous of applying lor more than one post should submit separate appications. 

03 Csbctdatas belonging to rasarvad categciry must produoa Caste Certificate issuad by tha compatent authority of the State Govt 
Ar>d validated by the corwemed nithority 

04. In MS# suttabla canddalM of specifted reserved category are not avaiabte, the posts wi be Med by appototing ottter suitable 
randklatefi on temporary basis rtot exceeding a period of one acadtmic year. 

OS. For r as arvad posts canddalas bafortglng to badrward classas as notifiad by fhe Govt of Maharashtra wi alona be considered 
06. Praterance wi be givan to woman candktetes to the extent of 30% In each category. 

07. ConiMons may be ralaxad In case of hl^4y quaifted and com p e te nt cenddates. 

06. P re scrt bad eppicaHon form (a set of ten copies) can be had from tha Univaralty Office in person on cash payment of Re. 200/- or 
by post on submlsteon a croased D.D. for Rs. 200/' tkawn in favour of Ragdatrar. SJtTJi.U., Nasidisd, togetharwWi a selF 
atttaasad cfcMi bound anvetopa (26 cm k 16 cm) bearing postage stamp wor6^ Ra.16F. Application form wtt be sent under 
cerfiAoMe of posUrtg. Last date for reqtesition of ba^ epplicalion forma by poet Is 2(Mh ApriTVT. 

06. Last date of su bmlW ng tw prMcrtoed eppiicaHon form complete In ai respects Is 30tfi AprtTf 7. 

10. Deteif regtetlrig ciualHtcalions. speclalga&orw. are0***^*^^^*»Ooo*O»^*^PP**f^**o*^S^^thaappflcal)onformaet 

11 . No appAcaionalwA be entertained if it ^Incomplete/received anar the lest dateA)Ot forwarded Ihrou^ proper chann^. 

12. Tha Interview or canddalas fotmd aigpbte wB be preceded by ExposHfon/Coloquium. 

13. The thffireraity wi ftot be rMponsible for any postal lapses of delav. 

14. Tha t?alac6on CommHtea reserves ttw rij^ to select highly quafifled ca ndMates, In absentia, tor P ro f e ss or’s pc»ts. 

15. Csnd rl a tei wIlhaivstoetterwU nt srviswatthsIrowncost 

16. Ths Univeralty shaM not be held responstole tor postpor>smsrU or c a n c el atto n of Scheduled interviaws for any unforeseen/ 
UhavokteWa reason. 

MPORTANT NOTE: C a niM dalsa. who had ^ Prafaseor’e poets In raap owa a to the two aeiBsr advartteamants of 

Me UfilMfelly need not apply agato and evan If they do eo Mr appHcattona w« net be oofiaklared. 

Ad6tfio;7F-1M7 Dr. TJt. Sontakke 

CMS 12MJ7 REGISTRAR 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENTISTS RECRUITMENT BOARD 

KRiSH! ANUSANDHAN BHAVAN, PUSA. NEW DELHI -110 012 


AdvtNo.1/V7 


Appicaim ara invNKJ lor lh* tolowk« ScmrMc^^ 

imdm tw Mrant inaMulM and at tha Haadquartafi of Indtan 

Counci of AgricuNural Raaaaieh, Naw OaM. 

1. DEPUTY DmECTOR GENERAL (FISHERIES). NOHAN 
COUNCt. OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH HEAOQUAA* 
TB^ NEW OELHL (Oiia PoaQ 

Pay SMto: Rs. 7G0QA (Fbcad) 

QuaBSc^loos EaaaiM: (1) OoctorN da(raa In FMt and Flshary 
Sctancas/Monocultura/FIshary Tachncriogy/Zoology with 
apacfaSsaSon in Rahahas or In aHad subjacta. (I) An aminant 
SdarriistAaachar having at laast e yaara Mparianoa In tia grada of 
Prircipal Sdanfist (Rs. 4500*7300) or in any aquivalant poaitton 
out of wta^ 3 years wpartanca shoiAd ba In a Research Manage- 
mantPoaittonorinanaqufvNar^posNon. OR An aminant SciarMlat 
hai4r>g proven record to Sdantife contibiflion working In a raptflad 
organiaiiorWInstttiJlas having 21 years axparianoa ki tha lalavartt 
»jb^ac^ chA of which 3 years fixpahartoa tfioukd ba bt a Rasaar^ 
Ma nage m en t Posllion or In an aqurvatont position (N) Evidsrtca of 
conMxfion lo rasaarchAaa^^rtg /axtanaion aducaflonAnanaga- 
mant as supported by publishad work/ innovations, (iv) 
Spacteisation In Fisheries or in aSad subjjacts. 

Daatrabla ; Experience In Research Managamard in ffw Md ot 
Ft^wry Sdanca wkh proven leadership. 

ASSISTANT ORECTOfl GENERALS. DRECTORS OF MSTV 
TUTE AND JOm ORECTOR OF NATIONAL MSTHUTES 
Pay Scale Rs 4500-7300 

2. ASSISTANT CNRECTOR GENERAL (ACCREDITATION). 
WDIAN COUNCI. OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH MUU>- 
QUARTERS. NEW OELHL (OfM Peel) 

Q uaRfk allewe Ee e er rtia i : i) Doctoral da^ea In any brancn of 
AgrtouHurai arto ASed Soianoae. i) At toast 5 years expartonca as 
a Prtodpal Sctonttot (Rs 4500-7300) or in an aqiAralant potibon 
OR An amirwnt Sctonist havtog proven record of Sctontiftc cordrv 
button worfdng in a rapulad organisaltorVInstRutas having N least 
16 years axpa r torw a in the r eto v a nt subjact H) Evidanoa of conto- 
button to raaearch/tearhlrityaxlanaion aducMton as sifiportod by 
pitoiNwd workAnrwvattons. Iv) Spadattsafion and axpartonce in 
Coordnsiton, monitoring and evakMtton of AgrtouRurai Edbcalton 
In SAU Systom. 

DaMriMa: Expartonca in Research Managemant P oaitto n . 

3. ASSI8TANTORECTORQENERAL(HRDI).MOIANCOUN> 
OL OF AGnCIA.TimAL RESEARpH HEADQUARTERS. NEW 
OELHL (One Poet) 

fliislltoallBna CaaenttW : i) Ooctaral degree to any branch of 
AtFtoulhm Sctonoe and aBad sub)acto. tt) and H) As to ftom No2 
(I) and 2 (W) itoove. iv) Expartonca to orgwtttong, toe ch in g end 
taintog prggf a mm e aM xp erton ce in m an p ower of ptonntog or to 
m onlp ri r ^to N^NopIn g aducsiorwl toctonoteg y pr o y a nwne. 
DaelnMe: Expartonca to R eee arch Managanwit Poaftton. 

4. ASSRTAffT ORECTOR GENERAL (AfNOL, f». MFOR- 
MAHON SERVICES), SSXAN COUNCM. OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH MEUMKMirfm, NEW DEtM (One peel) 
OwMSaaSoa EaeiBN: I) Doctoral degraa to D ig to ae ri ng (any 
bmich) or Cpnpfitor Soisnoa. to tthd B) Aa to tom No. 2 (V) and 2 

above, iv) Byaitonce to N e tw or k and OHtNua s Ma ne gam an t 


ftoetoahti: Expartonca to Re s ea rch Managemarrt Positkm. 

5. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR GENERAL (COMNERCIAL 
CROPS), SSXAN COUNCL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
HEADQUARTERS, NEW DELM. (One poH) 

Q ua SSe a ll on e Eeeentlal: Q Dodorto degree to QenettcsA>tant 
QteedtogfAGteuIttini Botony. tt) and S) As to tom No. 2 (I) and 2 
(H) above, to) nperialialhw to Ihe improverrkent of Comnwrctol 
Grope. 

Pettirtola; Experienoe to Rasearch Mansgament Poetton 

6 ASSISTANT DSIECTOR GENERAL (HORTICULTURE), 
OUN COUNCS OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS, NEW OELHL (Ona poel) 

QiiaiHlriaBonEaeanMal- Q Doctorto dagraein Hortcutoieor otoer 
sitod dadpine s . I) wwj S) As to tom No. 2(1) md 2 (V) above to) 
Speciaiisattort and axpaner^ on fruit crops 

Daalrahto : Expartonca to Research Ma n agemant Poaitton. 

7 DIRECTOR. NRC ON COLDWATERFISHERES. NATIONAL 
RESEARCH CENTRE ON COLOWATER FISHERIES. 
HALOWANL NAIMTAL. 

QuaMeaSon Eaeanttai: I) Doctorai dagaa in Zoology, Rsh and 
Fishartos or Ula Sdance (Botwiy. Zoology and Bkxhanttatty) i) 
and i) As to tom No 2(i) and 2 (Hi) above to) SpaddtoaBm n 
Isharktt/aquadic anvironmar>t research and davatopmant pralara- 
biy to hSy areas. 

PieirablB ; Expartonca to neteerch Maruigamant Poaitton 

6. DmCTOR. NATIONAL (^SEARCH CENTRE FOR WOMEN 
•I AQRiC(A.TURE. BHUBANESHWAR. (One Poel) 
OueUnMInn Ceeanttal ; 1} Doctoral da^ae to any brandi of 
AgtouNurai Sdanoe/Home SdancaVSodal Science I) and i) As in 
tom No. 2(1) and 2(11) above. to)Spectaittatton andwcpartonce to 
gander anaiysto and knowtodga of to impHcatton to .Aigtouttura and 
aSadaraw 

D aei nb to: Ei^artonc a in n e Beef ch M a n a g w nen l PosNon 
9 OSIECTOR. CENTRAL SWTTTUTE OF BRACKBHWATER 
AQUACULTURE, CHENNAL (Ona Peel). 

QuMMeaSone CaaswUM: I) Doctorai dagae In Zootogy/Bshartos/ 
AqunctRura. I) md S) As to tom No. 2(1) and 2 (N) above, to) 
Opectottsdion to Braddshwetor AquecuRjre and Coastal AquacuF 
ttxa. 

Oiilrtoli: Expartonca in Reeearch Maragamant Potoliort. 

10. OSIECTOa MDUN AQf»CULTURAL 8TATTSTVCS RE¬ 
SEARCH M8TTTUTE, NEW OELHL (One Poet) 

QudHInsaene EaaanSafc I) Doctorai degree to AgrlcuHuralSWto- 
ttca/StaMcs/Cemputor Sdance or relalad dadpines. f) md B) 
AstoltomNo. 2(l)md2(B)ibove. to) Sp ec Mto— oninmodsm 
atsSsttoai tschniguea. 

: ExpMiwic* In FtoMWCh MmginMM Portion. 

11. onerron. NATIONAL OMR V RESEARCH WS1V 
TVTE, KARMU. (Ona Port) 

a<irtB»rt)o.i» ErtrtSN: I) Ooolorol iNy— In Orty/AnUnN Sd- 
•ncrtOr oMr rtM liKlpkM. I) and S) A* ki Rmi No. S(i) and 2 
(S) adova. iv) SpacWaai^ and maAarcti aaportanca N any Mtf 
o< Baaic SdanortAnlinal SolanortDrty PraeaiaainglDalnrPreiNc- 

•on. 
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8 Bipiitnot In R ttti f Bh Managamant PotMon 
12 JOmMieCTDR fDCmiBION ED(K:ATI0N), 

GRMARV mCARCH MBimiTE. OAnuOAR. <Om Post) 
O nri HIn ia nM I mt wM ti : f) Doctoral dogroc in any branch of 
VMaitoary Animal Sctonoaa/g xtonato rWAgrteuitufal Extonalon. H) 
and HI) At Ham Noi2(l) and 2 (11) abova. V) SpadaiiaaOon In 
Tranalar of TachnotogyAjb to Land Pro{r>fnming ralatad to Vatar* 
totoy/Anlmal Sokanoa/Extanalon. 

Paairtfili: Ex p a ri anea In Rasaarch Managamant Poiftlon 

13. JOMT tNRECTOn (CAOftAO), MDUN VETERINARY RE- 
KARCH awnTUTE. IZATNAQAR. (Ona Root) 

QuaWtitallnna CaaanWai; Q Doctofal dayaain any araa falatod to 
AnImai H aa Hh viz. Valarinary Palhotogy/Micfobiology/Bacfeanolo- 
qyAflrotogy/ParaaHoloqy^ p idiinioloy N) and W) As m Itam No.2(il) 
and (V) abova. ^ Spartaiaaflon In diaaasa dagnoattca. 

Oaababla : E)q>arianca in Raaaarc^ Managamant Poallion 
JOMT (MflECTDR. PROJECT COORDINATOR. HEAD OF DI¬ 
VISIONS AND HEAD REGIONAL. STATION. 

Pay ScNa : Rs. 4500-7900 

14. JOMT DSKCTOR CPR STATION, MODIPURAM UNDER 
CENTRAL POTATO l£8EARCH INSTITUTE, 8MMLA. (One 
Pool) 

rinNHInatlnna EaaanSal : I) Doctoral dagraa in any branch of 
Horticultora Sclanca or olhar aHad dadpiinaa a) Principal Sciarv- 
bat in (ha pay acala of (Ra. 4500-7300) or in an agiivalant portion. 
OR B yaars axparianca as a Sanior Sdantisl (Rs 3700-5700) or m 
an aqutvalant posiaon OR An arninant Sctanbst having proven 
record of aciantific conHbution working in a raputad organisation/ 
tnstitoto havtog against 13 years expahenca in the ralavant st^ 
(act S) As in ftam No 2(S) abova. N) SpactaNsalion in the field of 
PoMoTuber Crops/Vegatafata and axparlance in production^ 
vovamard of Potato 

15 JOWT OSIECTOR. (COSTUTER SOENCE). INDIAN AGRI¬ 
CULTURE STATISTICS RESEARCH INSTITUTE. NEW DELHI. 
(OfwPoeq 

miaOTnalinna EaaanM: I) Doctoral ds^aa in any Computar 
SciaocefMalhamalicsiCompotof AppOcations^tabstlcs/Ac^x^iStur- 
al Statelica or ratatad dacipHr«s ii) As in Itam No.14(ii) and 2(1) 
abova. N) Spactaisalon and axparianca in tha Md of rasearch 
and toa ch tog in Computor A p pli ca ltorw 

14. Prafaet Coofdtoalor (Shesp BreacHngL Cental Sheep «Kt 

Wool n ee e ar eh bwSbile, Avtomager (Ona Peat) 
QtiNHIcaSona Ceaanitol: I) Doctoral dagrea in Animal Genetics 
M)d Breedng. H) »id W) As to Itam No.l4(B) and 2(1) abova. tv) 
SpaciatoaSon and axpadenca in Shaap Breedng and Mar^age- 
martt 

17 Piofaet CeerdInalM- (Dteloplrai Nitagen FlnSon). todian 
AgrieufM Rataareh bwfllula, New OaM. (One Poa^ 
QuNMeNlons EaaaiRW: f) Doctoral de^ea to Agricdturat Micro- 
blotogy/8oi Mtorobtotogy/AgrkMtural Botany with axpartance to 
liiwaalgrtfiri In Blotogicai Ntoogan Ffarabon. 8) and B) As to Itam 
N0.14R) and 2(11) sbova. N) Expartance In research to Blotogcai 

Ntoogan and FfacaSon and to pro^ laedarahip to tois area. Abity 
to ooonlnato, coiact and preparaSon of reports for fta Project town 
iMMocNICto »Ma N dffarant oantaa to lha counky. 

CENTRAL MSmUTE OF AGRICULTURAL EHOMEERSia, 
BHCVAL 

tS. HmA AgrieunurN Maeluntaalkm DtvIalM 
OttNMcPilom EeaenlW: I) Doctoral dagraa to AtytouRfsl Engi- 


rtearing. H) and Hi) As in Ham No. 14(11) and 2(iii) abova. hr) 
Spaciaiisakon in dasijyt and davNopmant of totoroved ^ricdtixal 
Machtowy for Crop Production and in Rasearch Ma n aganwit 
»a>IAN LAC RESEARCH INSTITUTE. RANCHI 
tl. Head, Tranafar of Ta^uwlogy DfvMon (One PoeQ 
OvaAffoatfona Eatanttal : I) Doctoral degree in Agriculture Exten¬ 
sion or raiavant subfact H) wtd 1) As In Item No. 14(h) and 2(1) 
abova. Iv) Spadalsation and worktog axparianca in the field of 
Agriculture Extsnsion work with parUcular reftaenca to Lac CuKtva- 
tion Managamant and Entrapraneur Daveiopmant Programme. 
CENTRAL SOIL AW WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 
TRAMMO INSTITUTE DEWADUN 

20. Haed Regional Station Chandigarh under CS & WCR & Tl, 
Dehradttfi (OiM Poet) 

QuaHfteattona Eaaantlal : 1) Doctoral degree to SoH Physics/ Soil 
and Water ConsarvaUon/ATonomy/Forestry/Horticunrae/Soil Sci- 
artoa/Soii Water Conversation Engfoeering. a) and i) As to Item 
No.14(h) and 2(1) above, iv) Specialisation wto relevwit expen- 
ertce in So8 and Water Conservatkx^ and Watershed Management. 
Knowledge to modem method of techniques for irrigadkm to Wee 
tershed ManagemenL 

CENTRAL BfSTTTUTE FOR RESEARCH ON COTTON TECH¬ 
NOLOGY. BOMBAY 

21. Heed. QueUty EvNustfon and Improvement Dhrislon (One 
Poet) 

Ouemteattene EseeniM: i) Doctoral defpee to Physics/Textile 
Physics/Rbra Sciarx^e/FIbre TechrK>logy/Bio-Physics. H) arxl Hi) As 
to hem No. 14(h) and 2(1) above, fv) Speciahsation and expenerwe 
(a) Supervision of Physical testing of cotton (b) contribution to toe 
devetopmenl/starxiardisation of Test Metoods/lnstruments for Cot¬ 
ton Textilas. 

22. Head, Chemical wid Blo-Chemical Procaeelng Division 
(OnePee^ 

Qutimestione EssanSsf : i) Doctoral degree to Chemistry/Micfo- 
bioiogy (AyiouHural)/Bio-Chemi8try (Plant) H) and 1) As to Item 
No. 14(8) «>d 2(1) above, rv) Specitaisation and experience to toe 
field of Procasstog and finishing of Cotton Textiles/Cotton Seed/ 
A^o and industriti waste Utitisalion. 

23 Head, Uechanfoal Procaeelng Division (One Poet) 
Qualificalions EssenbaJ: i) Ooctorti degree to Textile Technology/ 
TexBie Manufacture, ii) and m) As to item No. t4(H) arto 2(1) above, 
iv) Specialwation and experience to the field of Mertoarw:^ Pro¬ 
cessing of Cotton ar>d BlerKled Textiles. 

24 Head, Tachnology Transfer DIvtsfon (One Poet) 
Quelificellone Eseanttsi: i) Doctoral de^ee to Agricuiti^al Engi¬ 
neering Of Pure/Apptied Sciences, n) end 1) As to llwn No.14(u) 
and 2(1) etiove. N) Speciafisation experience in toe fitid of 
Mechanic^ hwvesttog and gsmtog ^tton wid (b) contribution to 
toe development of machtoery for post harvest procasstog of cot¬ 
ton. 

OnECTORATE OF WTEAT RESEARCH, KARNAL 

25. Heed, Crop Protocllon Dhrislon (One Poet) 

OuaMcafiena EssanUal : I) Doctoral degree to the Plant Patholo- 
gyririycotogy/Baclariology. 8) and ») As to Ham No.14(h) and 2(1) 
above. Iv) SpadaisNfon and axpartance in tha field of wheat 

cleaeaae and ralatad taeaa of raseerciVtoact^ programme to toe 

ralevant field. 

26 . Hand, Crop taaprovamant Dhrtalon (One Poet) 
QuMMeatiom Eaaarrtlai : i) Doctoral degree to Plant Breedtog/ 
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Qtn « l ic «/ CytD 9 » n>iC 8 /E c onon^ c Botmy. tt> and H) A» tn Him 
No.l4<lf) and ^i) ateva Spaotatoatton and ascpartanca in tha 
fWd of wha«i braading and raMad araas of raaav^ 

27. Haad, Raaeurea Managamant DIvMon (Ona PoaQ 
QuaMcattom EnanUal; f) Doctoral deipaa In AgronomySo^ 
Fart^. N) and iii) As to ttam Mo.l4<ii) Md 2^iii) abova. iv) 
Spactol wai Bonandaxpartancain thatlaldQfwhaidagonofny. aoM 
farfl^ and topiM managamanl 

26. OfOear^n-Charga Ble-Cha mUtfy (ooa Paal) 

QuaBficattona Eaaanflal; I) Doctortoa to Caraal Chamlstry/Cham- 
isby/Bio>Ct»amisiry/Agnculluraf Oiamlstoy. I) and ■) As to Ham 
No.l4(S) and 2 (m) above, iv) Spaciafealion and aaqwrianca to toe 
field of wheat c|u^. product davatopmafft arto rahttod araas of 
rasaarch. 

26 Head, Aaglonat Station Flowardala, StMa andai DWR 
Kama! (Ona PoaQ 

Q uaWteto teiw EeaanBto: t) Dodwai da^ae to Plant Pattwtogy/ 
Mycotog^r. fi) and «> As in Barn No.l4(ii) and 2(ii) above, Iv) 
Speciailstoion to vmfience arwfiysis/genatics of rasistanca ratatod 
to whaal 

BONANAQRICULTURAL RESEARCH MSTnUTE. NEW DELHI 

30. Head, Entomology Otvialon (One PoaQ 
(toMttfkaHona Eaft^nttaf: i) Doctoral da^ea to Entomology/ Zool- 
ogy/A{yictiture based on Entomolojpcal InvasHgtoion of Agricul- 
tiae tortoortance. i) and «} As to Itam No. I4(ii) and 2(ii) above N) 
Speciaisation and axparianoe practical mcpariarwa to tPM. 

31. Haad. Agronomy OhrWon (On# PoaQ ' 

OuiRlfrattona FtaanTlaf: Q Ooctorai da^aa to Acponomy i) and 
i) As In Itam No. 14(1) and 2(iN) above. N) ‘j pao to a s alion and 
experience rasearch/toachto^extension education to Agrono¬ 
my 

32. Haad, lARI Ragkmal Stallon, Puna (Ona Poat) 
QtnMcattona CaaanM : i) Doctoral da$yaa to Plant PaPtotogy 
K)anda)AstottomNo.i4<«)«vl2(l)abova Iv)Spaetottaatton 
mpeiierKa in vni andtor mycoptasmal r tsaas a s parfictiady of 
frupta andvagatablas. 

CENTRAL PLANTATION CROPS RESEARCH MSTITUTE, 
KASARAQpD 

33. Haad. Crop Pr ofiaoBo n DM No n (Ona Poaff 
OnaBW^allona EaaanMal: I) Ooctorai dagraa to Plant Patoology/ 
Entomofogy/Namatotogy. i) and H) As to Mam No.l4(ll) artd 2(ii) 
above, iv) %>aciafiaalion and axpartartce to crop Protection of 
Ptantaion Crops. 

NATIONAL MgrmrrE OF RESEARCH ON JUTE AND ALUEO 
RBRE TECHNOLOGY. CALCtnTA 

34. Haad. Chomlcal A BI»CfwmlcN Procaaalitv OMalen (Ona 
PoaO 

OuaMcaSom CaaanUN: i) DoctorH to Cfiamlcd Tach- 
nofofi^yBo-etwmiaBy/Charnlcal EnginaaringiChamiairy if) and li) 
As to Msm No.l4(i) and 2(S) abova. iv) SpadaBsatton and axpari- 
area in fta araa of Natural Rbra ComposMa, Pu^ «>d Papar from 
Agro^Rbraa, Bto- t achnology on Jutaf aNad fibre mo O ftra fi on ate. 
C»TRAL AVIAN fCSEAACH MSTITUTE. CATNA^ (U J>.) 

35. Haad, Avian Phya l a l ogy mnl n a pr od tioBo n D fvi aie n ^Om 

QuaMenlana EananM : i) Doctor dagraa to PouHiy aolactoa/ 
Animal Phys iolo g y aWi tpspisisalton in Avian PhyaiolQNf,. I) and 


As In Ham No.14(l) md afliy N»ova. GpacMaatton and aw*^ 
anoa to Iha flMd of Atom Pbyatology and Rapradu^on. 

36. H an d . Avtow O a ai a tt ea and B r a a d hig DMale n (Ona Paai> 
Qu aN Baatt e n a CaaanWal; 1} Ooctorai dagm to PotAry SdanoW 
Antoiaf Q Mk.» and Bread tog w fih spadaliaafien to PouNy Bread- 
tog. M)andVi)AstoltemNo.l4(l)and2(lfi) above. tv)Spe^feadDn 
and aaoMTienee in Vie field of PoiAry Genetics ertd Breedtog. 
PRMOPAL SOENTISTS 

Pay Scat* . Rs. 4500-7300 

Age: Detow 50 years frhera wW be no maottoium eg# Irntts for the 
tCAR en^atoyeea. RetoxaHon to SC/5T cenddatas may be given in 
acco rdan ce wito the ortNrs isaued by Govt of todto from fime to 
Vme) 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
MAMAQEHENT, HYDERABAD. 

37. Piln tlpe l S el a n S et (Agril Reaearch M a ne ga wi ant) ((^ 
Peel} 

OuaMteeBoiw EeeendM : i) Doctorel degree m any branch d 
AgncidbeeandeMedsublecL I) 10 years experience exdudtog the 
period Riant to oblatrtng toe Ph D degree (subto^ to e maximum 
of 3 yeere) to re a aar r hiaa fh to g laxtan s ten eductoion providad 3 
yeera ax p arience b as a Senior Scienist {Ra. 3700-5700) or to an 
squivNentpoeiltan d)AatoltomNo 2(lfi}«tMv«.fv)Specnilaellon 
to Agteutoee neaaarfh Manegament 

38 PrtnMpai SctanSel (Agrt Stattetfea). (Ona Post) 
QiiatWraWnna CaeanSal: I) Doctoral dB(y** In A^icuflural Statb- 
dca. I) end Ja) Aa In Ham No 37 (U) and 2(iii) abova. fv) 
SpacafiaaVon ; Tba canefidata muat hava obtatoad to laast 5 
montoaadvartcediratotogor ahouldhavehadraaearch *xpanar>ca 
or exparlanca of corvfucVng tratotog to ona or mora of lha toficvring 
araes: 

Managarrwnt ot AgrtcuMtea) Rataarch. EduceVonal Tachnotogy. 
Profact Managameto. Educafional Psychology. Organizabonai 
eehavlotf, Human Raaourcas Maragamant Eductoion Adrww* 
Vabon. Managamant totormaion Syslama and Trwning of Traiiv 

art 

39 Prtneipai S eJ e nM a t (Rural Scctofogy) (Ona Poet) 
nriaBnfaSnna EaeanBai: i) Ooctorto degree to any subtoctoteo- 
plnato AgrtoitoraandaBade oi aneae I) and B) As to Mam No 37 
(fi)and20i)abOTe N) A* to Msm No 36 (N) abm* 

40 Prtntolpai SalanSat (Agrt Exfienalen> (One Poat) 
OuaMeaMofie EseenMal: i) Dootorto detpee to A^tcuaural end 
atllad eclencaa wfto ap e ci to t aa f i o n In Extension a) and tf) As m 
Msm No.37(l> and 2(H) above, tv) Aa to Mam No. 38 (nr) above 

41 ■ Prtnefipat P sIa n Ma t (Ed u eaBon P a y eb eiogy) (Ona poat) 
QutoMeaiona CasaaBto : I) Doraorel defpee to any dsdpltoa to 
AfptouHura and toNd aciarvsaa. I) and B) As to Mam No.37(i) artd 
^1) Mxwe. tr) Aa to Ham No.3B <N) above. 

4^ PHndIpat S ut a nH a t ^ Jmi a Bona t Tecbnolegy) (Ona PoeU 
QiiaBBraBnna CaaawBal Q Doctaral dagea to any cMpfin* to 
AgriouBtir* and iBad aelaneaa. fi) and H) Aa to Mam Ho.S70l) and 
2(11) above. N) A* to Mam No.38 (N) above. 

43. Prtodpat SetonBet (Human naaoieoaa Managnsnt) (Ona 

QiiaWIraBnrw EaaanlW: I) Doctoraf da^ee to any branch of 
figrtoifiaae and aBad adanoaa. ti) andH) Aa to ItMn No.37pt) and 
2(W) above, tv) As in Ham No.36 ijN) above. 
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44«Mb0||wI SolinMil (Apfaultanl Eoonoaiio^ (Om Post) 
niHMeaHaM B— lilli * ! 0 Docteni dagrM In Agricultural Eco- 
rtomles. 9i anell^MlrvJlHR NeJ7(l) iind2(K) ^wvo. M a# in flam 
N0.38ev)<b0V0. 

8Eiaofisc»mT 
Pay ooalw Ra. S7oa«700 

Ago : Solow 45 yoara (iWo wfl bo no maximum age linxts for the 
ICAR ai T i p to y ya. Rala urt on to SC/ST candkteoa may be grvon In 
aorardanoe ardh tha orders (eeuad by Qovt. of indk from time to 

tbna) 

NATIONAL <^NTRE FOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND 
POLICY RESEARCH. MEW DELHI 

45. SoMor Solanttal (Agilaultiiral Eaononiies) (Two Poats) 

OuaMeatena EaoaMW; i) Doctoral de^-ae in Agricultural Eco- 
nomice/Eoooomica H) 5 years axpariarv^a (axcKxfng tha period 
Nsant In obtaining the Ph.D. degree during saorica, subfact to a 
mnclmum of 3 yaws) to raaewch/ teachtog/axtansion education as 
Sdanttat (2200<4000) Or to an aquivatant position in tha relevant 
subfact. W) As to Ham No.2(iii) ^>ova fv) Spadafisalion and expert- 
arica to Macroaconorracs Ptaory AgrictStural Davalopmant and 
Policy and Ouen^atlva Economies 

TECHMCAL MCMAN VETERMARY RESEARCH INSTTrUTE, 
IZATNAGAR 

46. T-6 UbrartMi) (One Pool) 

Pay Scala: Ra 3700-S700 Aga : Below 50 years 
OiMUflcattona Eaaanttal: 1} Bachalof's da^aa of a recognised 
urwersHy wrth Master's da^yaa (MLto.) to Ltorary/ information 
SeiarK^a or (any aqurvalar^t degree or cartrficato conferred by any 
or^vastfion wtech are approved by tha Mirtistry of Education 
Qovt of Indte like tNSDOC) and DRTC or Master’s degree of 
recognised univarsity with Dtotorrta or Degree (6 Lib) in Library/ 
totormabon Soanca or any aqurvaiant certificate if conferred by 
airy orgarvsaOon which ore approved by (ha Mcrustry of Education, 
Govl of irxte k) Five Years axpanance for 04 >ioma Holders 
Daairsiiie : I) Three years axpanance for Oagraa holders ti) 
KrxMriadge of one lorai^ iariguage iii) Expananca of woriung in 
UnlvarsHy<^(f(ulwCoun^ or any other organtsabon of repute and 
Iv) ScteTKa Degree. 

MDIAN VETERINARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE. HUKTESWAR 

47. T-7 (E nq tnaar In (^wrga) (One Poet) 

Pay Scaia : Ra. 300(M500 Age; Below 45 years 
OuMmeaBena Eaaanflal; I) Three years Dipioma/Bachalor’s de¬ 
gree to Electrical or Mechanical Engtoaanng. (Where tha duration 
of Diptoma MMjrsa avaflabla to tha country is only two years, the 
mtoNTMan qualMcation wR be two years diptoma instead of three 
years Gploma) M) Fiva years todspandant working ai^arianca to a 
reputed Oovt Dapamn^organiMtion of maintananca of Electri¬ 
cal Machorrical tostebabons Plants and Laboratory Eqiipmants 
Psalrahis : Master's dsgraa to tha aub^act 
h n par ten tNotte 

i) The ca ndkte tes salacted for appototmant to the posts to Animal 
Scterwa GsdpNnas and possabsl^ da^aa to Vatertoary Scianca/ 
V e te ri na ry Sctenca and Antoiat Hustum^ todowad by Masters 
and Ood^ degree In tha ralavant dsdpBna wR also be antitted to 

non-praoioir^ alowanea as atbrnsslble under tha rules from time 
to time wbRd to Mflmant ol condbons of entiBemant (or tha same 
as prasoibad by toe CoimcA 

i) The canddates who have afraadya^pBad for the poste appearing 


S.No. 17^f^^and24torMpon8etopretvriMteadvted8amant 
of ASRB must teso sand fresh eppBcatlon. The tea Nraady inidby 
toe caritfdates alorfgwito thair aarbte rtopUcaBon wW be 
To facitate thto lh^ are acMsed to todicata toa partajtars of the 
fee ^aady paid to tha ralavant Mlumn of tha application form. 

Hi) Tha posts appearing at S.No. 1 to 36 win be fitted up on tenurid 
basis tor a period of five years. However, retirement age for all 
scienbfic posts is 60 years. 

CLOSING DATE FOR RECEIPT OF APPUCATION IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL SCIENTISTS RECRUITMENT BOARD IS 13.S.1M7. 
(For cartdtdates from abroad and to the Artdaman and Nicobar 
Islartos LakshaKA«aep, Mirricoy and Amtodjvi IsfarKf, Stat» Union 
TerrHorias to the Nortfv Eastern Region, Ladakh dvision of J&K 
State, Sikkim, Pangi. Sub-division of Chtenba, Lahul and Spiti. 
dslricts of Himachal Pradesh, last date wilt be 28.5.1997. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS; 

I for application form, please write to toe Secretary, /^ri^ltural 
Scientists Recruitmenf Board, lOlshi Anusandhan Bhavan, Pusa. 
New Oelhi-12 Request tor forms must specify Advertisement No.1/ 
97. name of post and item no. and should be accompanied by self 
addressed unstarr^ied envek^ (23 x 10 cms size). 

2. Separate sppllcattMi with separate tea. s^>arato No. ofafec- 
don eertHIcate, separate vigilance elearariM certified Is re¬ 
quired lor each poet 

3 Application form complete in all raspects, should rea^ the office 
of toe ASRB together with (he applicalion tee of Rs. 8/- (No tee for 
SC/ST candktetes) to toe form of crossed Incian Postal Order 
drawn to favour of toe Secretary. A^icultural Scientists Recruit¬ 
ment Board by toe closing date Applications received after the 
closing date will not be entertained In case a candklate antic^tes 
delay to forwarrfing of his application through proper channel, he 
must send an advance copy Of toe application alongwith the fee 
wtoich must reach Ihis office on or before the dosing date. 

4 Canddates abroad may apply on plain peper and serxl their 
applications togettwr with an Interriational Postal Ordw/Bank Draft 
covering the application fee drawn in favour of Ihe Seaetary, 
Aghcuffural Scientists Recruitment Board so as to reach this offira 
of ASRB by toe ciostog date, in countries where regular confmwr- 
ctal chanriels are not available, toe carvidates can daposU the 
application tee to local currency with the Irxfian Mission/Posts 
abroad, who in turn wifi issue an R.B.I. draft to tevour of Sedetary. 
Agriedturai Scientists Recruitment Board. N. Delhi. 

5. The prescribed Essential Qualifications are mtoimum arxf pos¬ 
sessing of same does not entitle carufidates to be cMed for inter¬ 
view Where the number of appticants is large, the Bostfd may 
rastilct the number of ctfiGd^s for interview to a reasonaUe limit 
on the basis of (yjaUficatkms and axperience higher than the rrtini- 
mum prascribQd to the advertisement 

6. IT required. cwKidates must arpear for personal interview. 

7. H^toer initial pay may be recommtfxted by toe ASRB for spe- 
dafry quaHfled and weperiertced carxtidates for afi the posts. 

8. For ell Technics posts and other Non Scientific pt^itton a 

screening test may be conducted by the Board to be fottowed by an 

toterview. 

9. T.A. contribution wW be admtssH^ to toose ceBed for mteiview 
as per ICAR Rdes. 

10. Criicial date for deterrNntog the aga itoiit lor candklates wi be 
toe dosing date for rec^ of eppttcations frrxn cea^didates in India. 

I I Canvassrr^ to any form wtti disquatify a candktete. 

—--davp 1020(19)96 - 
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MINISTRY OF HUMAN RESOURCE DFVt LOFnvlFNT 
(DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION'; 
EXTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS DIVISION 


IRISH GOVERNMENT FELLOWSHIPS-1997 


rTT~ ^ r - *‘i1*‘^-Tnt*nT tnifm n i irrih fT***^"**^ 

l 997 asp«r<Mal 5 gN«nb«towliMby 21 flA|art, 1907 ( 21 . 4 . 97 ) 

Post-graduate dIploiM/ QuaMosMoM C oi dte ) il»hr*rai 


a) PosHiF^Kiutte ds^o* In 
Hyckology (2MQw*Nps) 


First CteM Honours graduate 
oMhar In En0naai1ng or sdti a 
auitabteoofrtentelenar 
actenoa aufatocta trwiudteo M 
taaat two yaars of Vlrtearai^ 
Mateanmlea. 


TMteg paraonnal invohrad In watar f aaoiaoaa 
ptenrtno^aiteaiypiy.arw Ir orsnaiteimorttorinQ 
and pelulpn oonOoi flood toraeaaing and 
flood aawfliftflftd tealgi oltyctaadcateicteaa. 


b) klSc. (Agricultura) in 
EmHranmante Raaourca 
ktenagemarrf. (Ona fatowsNp) 


Firat CtsM Baohalora Da^aa ^ 
Sctenoa or othar aub^oct rotated 
to AgricuMiaa Sctenca 


Trtentng te ite da w aioptnan t and I WIa a B o n ot rtteate 
raoouoaa. R la conoamad srifli tia nnl ragicnte 
laacaana p tannte o and arMro nw a nte l pr o te ct ion. 


R) M.Cs ComriHJnrty HaaKh 
(Orta faloa^h^) 


First OaaaBachaloraOagraa In tea Sitetote Doctors. AMnMatera. Social 
rotated aufafactflald snrtart and otoar Haaflh pioteaaionate 


i) Drptoma in ComparMOtory and 
Rama^ Education 
(Two felowshipa) 


First Ctaas B.Ed do^aa wito two 
yaars teorhinB aocpartartca as on 
30.9.97 


To arf Hp tte teacnar wMh tia nacaaasry cortcteAial 
b a mawoflc andiha aW to taantWy teamtog 
fflBnaiai tmS to pten aflPctea pro ya rm taa 
toristoia 


r^) M.Sc. Occt^Mdkinai HoaHh srtd 
Ergonomics (Ona falowtfiip) 


Honotas dagraa in E n ^r t aa r t ng 
Sctartoa or othar rotevant 
dtecipirws. 


To tetta on managartet raRponttoWai in araa oi 
Occttotdonal HaolV) and Hy^^ana wttoin 
orgarSaadcna or w<t\ a ragutetory agacvcy or 
conauflandy 


Aga: Tha carKideda shcNid ba in tha aga 70141 of 23 to 33 yaara as ort 30.9.97. 

Purad on : Orta Ac a damic yaar axoapt Bl wtwra 4 is yaars. 

Dateof eommancaaiantofCouraa: Soptombor^ctobar. 1907. 

Vteua 4 Paasago Coat Tbasa achottesNps provfcto tor tea coat of kawat from Incia to iratand and bacfc, al UnNarsMy faas and a 
ftvlrtg alcwvanca for tha duration o( stay in Ir atar t d to adcftion smater atfowancaa tor books, praparaflon d ttaais. warm cfothtog ale ara 
prosndad. as par fta todt Govt Falowsbip rulas 

Tha Uowvtg doosnants rnust ba teta L h ad w4h too appicaflon> 

a) Ona racant passport ago photoyaph ol ftp cartridate must ba aflbrad on tia piaacHbad appiratinn form 

b) Attested copy of cartfictea cortifyirtg tha data of birth of canddala. 

c) Attaatad copias of ai dayaos/clptQmBa/par kflr a ta steartcs ahaats ate. 

o") Sponsorship carttfleste from ampioyar Howawar. artaanca appfca fl m comptate to al raapacts atangatto ofltar raquirad 
documa nta wd ba oortsktorad proUsfonaNy pandng aponaorsNp by ampteyar s . 
a) C to tdrteias must irtdfoate, on ptato papar. fhair ptan tor antpi u ymant on c omptaflo n of tits teflo wsh d 


1) Ca n ii ftate i who hayabaanteyoad tor stedy/ipaciteteaionkatotogaitoar cnaacb o tta i te pte iotaaWp cron ttair own ara atttfbta 

to appty it (hay hewa Paan in Indte tor te teaat two c o na a cu tiva yaars attar tiair ratufn from abroad 

2 ) Appicaiana of canddates who ara at praaant staying abroad, wd not baeonaidsrtei 

3 ) Appi r ai o ns not on too prascribad format artd taithout naoatsafy documan ta/ papara wd not ba conaidarad. 

4 ) C a ncidatas should haw acteq i a ta hnowtadga of Indte and tia donor coundy. 

5) P reteran ca wd ba glvan to candhlteas who mm in post rafltar tian 9 tosa w 4 io ara fciwtead in ongotog aoadamte rosasreh. 

6 ) AppBcaflarBfrornsuflabtetamoteianddateswdbawatco rn a d 

7 ) Appicadonracataad alter 21 . 04.97 wd not bacortsUorad. 

0 ) AppflcattonmuatbasufainflladaiongwNhcoptaaorairaquMddDcumante. 

^ TWalintakyctowa not supply Appicadon Forms. 

1C^ In cteajtaosnrtaMitaidoas not hoar anyfliing by 31.7.979 may bapraaumad fiat ttaftha has not basnsstaolid for tooterard. 

It) Tlia dictaion otfta O ala et o n Cowmitiaaw 9 h ragardto adac flnn or ofta r wtea shal bd iod. 

12 ) Canvaaatog to any form wd daquaMy a canefldtea. Appl ca fl o r t mte ba aani to t* Sacratory, MnMy of Human Rotevea 
Oauotopmant Oaptetoiont of Edundon, Extemte Schoivatkps Ohteton. A 1 /W 3 , Curion Road Barracks, Kasturba QancM 
fytarg. Now DsM-IIOOOi. latest by 21 at Aprfl, 1997 pi.»C 97 V 
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----PROFORMA FOR APPUCAHON 

1. Mm of tw SotwMraMp Sohgro 

Z SubM 

3. N«rm of ttw Candid^ (in Block tsttva) ftji mainfi acU’osa. 

4. Ckdo of 6k1h and tfw State to which thoCandd^belonga. 

5. WMth#r inorn^ 4^ SC^T fA cortfflcato from tho 
comptiteit aulhoilty ctKNjU bo attache^ 


6. Aoadomtc rocord starting from High School/Hi(^ Socoryjary (Attostad/f^tostat copios of cortificatos to bo attachod.) 


Namaoftha 

Examktf^onfs) 

Years of 

Division/class with 

Per^ntage of Subjects 

Ufttvarafryt^oard/ 


Passing 

position if any (in case 

marks obtained taken 

Inatitata 



no class is awarded and 
only grading is done the 
conversion fomuda may 
be mentioned) 

and position if any 


7. Ootaits of protasstonai practicai traimr>g and rosoarch oxpononco spoctfying tho period ar>d number of papers published/ 
(^ovtous employmenL 

6 NatLse of the present emptoyment with name arvd date of appointment/designaiBon and the narr^e amd address of the employer. 
9 Hove yiM been abroad? If so give fuH pamculars of ihecounfry vtsitedand theperlodofstay. Also mention the date, month and 
year of return to Inda (purpose of visit also to be jrvkcated) 

10. Proposed pro^anvne rrf atudy^esearch and tr^ning specifytog the tcAowing- 

(i) The work at present engaged in: (ii) Nature vrd pro^amme of study researchArainmg desired; (500 words) 

(a) T)9e of Study/Research 

(b) HypothesiS/Obtac^A of study 

(c) Matoodotogy (to be adopted) 

(d) tosMubons where such stodtos are being done 
( 0 ) Raievance of study in Indian academic context 

Oeetortetan 

I certffy that the foregoing toformatton is correct and compteie to the best of my knowledge and nothing has been concealed/ 
dislortad I urxtorsiend that if at any time I am found to have concealed/distonad any material information my selecbon shall be liable to 
summary termmation without notice and compensabon 
Place 

Signature of CanrMate 

__ davp 96/688- 


Recent passport size 

photographs di4y signed to be pasted ha'a. 
Wifriout photograph application wSf 
be considered Incompleto 




National Council for Teacher Education 

16 I P Estatf.'. Mahaima Gandhi Marg. IMew Delhi-1 1 0 00 2 


FOR ATTENTION OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS AND STUDENTS 
OF SUCH INSTTrunONS/COURSES 

National Council for Taacher Education (NCTE) has been esteWished by an Act of Parliairom with a 
vHwy w artSvina plan^^ coordinated development of the 

the country as vyall as for the regulation arid proper mamtenance of norms ar^ ^ndante in the 
Macher education sv«em In consonance with its assigned constitutionBl responsibilif les. the Council 

courses for pre-service 

atementary and aacondarv schools. 

Th* NCTE nonm far seco n d ar y leial teacher education cburse (B.Ed.>prescriba 210 working days for 
acwloffiie vur with the followina break up: Days for admission—10, Teaching days in the institution— 

Exammetion days-10. Teacher 

mM, sA^iAniMtitut^^/DMiartments of Education in Universities and other in^utions offering B.Ed. 
jS^^rL ^Iv «»>ere to the provisions of NCTE norms end standards. 

the notice of aU coiKaroed that non-observance of these nor ms may attract action as per the provisions 

ofttfaNCTEACt member SECRETARY 

____ da«p 1283(13)96 MNi 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVBRSnY OF MUMBAI 

SPECIAL RBCRUnUBfn X3«1VB FOR BAOCWAII) CLA96BS 

AppKoitions are invited in tibe prescribed form for dii foOcnving vu<ou» putt roerved for the cendida^ to Beckwird 

Clisses vir. SC/ST/DT(A)/NT(B) in dw Univeraity. 


Sr. 

No. 

Dedgnstion of the 

Post 

Department/ No. of Post 

Centre PoMa reserved forSC/ST/DT(A)/NT(Bl 

1. 

Professor 

Mathcmadre 1 

itso 

2. 

Professor 

Madwinatics 1 

itsn 

3. 

Reader 

Msdremadcs 1 

l(SO 

4. 

Pitrfe^rof 

Physical Chemistry 

Chemistry 1 

leo 

5. 

Lecturer in Analytical 
Chemistry 

Owmistry 1 

JCSO 

6. 

Lecturer in Organic 
Chemistry 

Chemistry ) 

lOD 

7. 

Lecturer in Physical 
Chemistry 

Chonistry 1 

1(OT-A) 

8. 

. Lecturer in Organic 
Chemistry 

Chemistry 1 

XVT.8) 

8-A. 

Reader 

Chemistry I 

:(so 

9. 

Reader 

Library Science I 

rcso 

10. 

Lecturer 

Library Sdrncc 1 

KSO 

U. 

Reader 

Centre foi Central \ 

Eurasian Studies 

ACSO 

12. 

Reader 
in PoHttcs 

Qvks A Politics 1 

l(SO 

13. 

Reader 

Centre for Afncan 1 

Studies 

I'SO 

- 14. 

Reader 

English 1 

USCl 

15. 

Lecturer 

Sanskrit 1 

KSO 

14. 

Lecturer 

Linguistics 1 

itso 

17. 

Lecturer 

Physio 1 

i(sa 

18. 

Lecture 

Physics 1 

]fDT-A) 

19. 

Lectuier 

fhysio 1 

KNT-B) 

2& 

Lecturer 

Wlosophy 1 

l(SO 

21. 

Lactuiec 

Geography I 

i<sa 


Note: ** Reserved post adv er t is ed for 2»d time ”** Reserved post advertised fu3rd tans Reserved post advertised for 4th time 

***** Reserved post advertised for Sdi tone 


CetKbdstes beloi^ing to die Sdied' 
nkd Castes, Sdrtduled TrftMs, Denotified ' 
Tribes and Nosnadic Trfoes so luMified for 
(fee^tfoofMe/tsrashtta HiZZaZmebecoii' 
sidmdfoi die tfoove peats. 

The pay scaJes of die postt are as f<4* 
lows:- 

FrofoasorSs. 4SO(V15&-&70O>2eO-?3<IO, 
Reader:- Rs. ^0-12$-<^t5O^7D0, 
Lecturer:- Rs- ^OD'75-280(>-lO(MOOO. 
in aritteoB Id pay, pmom Alfine- 


snee. House Rent Allowance and Coo^ce- 
setory Local Alkiwanoe will be paid ac¬ 
cording to die Univerrity niks. The poets 
carry die retireineM facnefitt sccordiiig to 
die existifig rules of dieUidvesslty.Tesdk- 
en of die Umvcist^ are pmnicisd to lake 
otttadde woik acoordlng to dw LWvar* 
sfty ndes. The appoiw ttaet itt to dw posts 
will be made on prabadoB te'i period of 
twojwaia. 

The mialsium tjual^catfoitt pres 
cribed for Ihc posts are as under 


Piufwsnr; 

An emin e n t scholar widi published 
work oi hi^ quality actively er^gea in 
f ma sA widi ten yean of experience in 
pmiya duate les^iii^ and or research at 
die tfidvnsl^/Natlonsl fot*el Institutions. 
indiadifiB ciqwfieDoe of guiding research 
at doctoral fovd. 

cat 

JvR outttanding acholar widi «ttb- 
UAied r^utatUm who fow made aigmfi- 
mid c on trib u t fc w to knowte^e. 
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Rwdar: 

Good Mcademic record widi» doctur- 
*1 degree or equivalent published work. 
Candidates frMTt outside d^e University 
system in addition shall also possess at 
least S$% marks or an equivalent grade at 
(he Master’s d^ree level. 

Eight years experience of leaching 
and/or research including upto three 
years for research degrees and has made 
some maik in die areas of sduilarship as 
evidenced by quality of publicaHorts, con* 
tribution to educational renovation, design 
of new courses and curricula. 

Lectum: 

Good academic record with at least 
SS% marks or an equivalent grade at Mas* 
ler's degree level in the relevant subject 
from an Indian University ur an equiva¬ 
lent degree from a foreign University. 

Candidates beaidea fulfilling the 
above qualifications should have cleared 
the eligibility test for Lecturers conducted 
by UGC, CSIR or similar test accredited by 
trte iASC. 

The oandjdate bekwtging to any one 
of the folkrwifig categories are exempted 
from the requirement of clearing the 
Lecturership Eligibility Test provided dtey 
poaaes a minimum of 55% marks at Mas¬ 
ter’s degree level > 

t. TTioae have passed *he NET Ex¬ 
amination conducted ^intiy by the 
CSIK-UCC hn junior Research Fel¬ 
lowship Award, 

2. Those who have passed M.Phi! de¬ 
gree examination upto the 3lsi De¬ 
cember 1993, 

3. Those v ^.0 have submitted Ph.D. the¬ 
sis upto 31st December, 1993 

The additional Qualiffcations pre¬ 
scribed for the posts are as under > 

1. ProfeasorfMathematicsh-Specialisa- 
tkm in any branch of Pure Mathemat¬ 
ics. such as Algebra/Number Theo- 
ry/Discrete Mathematics/Analj^is 
ii^udif^ Differedi Equations/Pif’ 
fereiH Geometry. 

i. Reader (Madiematics):* Spedalisa- 
Hem in any branch of Pure Madtemat- 
icS, sudi as Algcbra/Number Theo- 
ry/Discrett Makhemadca/Analysis 
Including DifferentuH EqiuHon/tHf- 


ferential Geometry. 

4. Professor of Physical Chemistry 
(Chemistry).- Must be scholars of em^ 
inence, must have to their credit re^ 
search work of independent merit, 
must p<tssebs (airly long expenenevi 
of teaching post-graduate classes anq 
guiding advanced r^earch in PhysK 
ral Chemistry. 

5. Lecturer in Analytical Chemistry 
(Chemistry).' Specialisation in Anav 
lytical Chemistry teaching experience 
at graduation and post-graduatiot\ 
level desirable. 

64c8. Lecturer in Organic Chemistry 
(Chemistry)-- Specialisation in Orga^ 
me Chemistry. 

7, Lecturer in Physical Chemistry 
(Chemistry) >Speciahsation in Physic 
cal Chemistry teaching experience of 
graduation and post-graduation levv 
el desirable. 

8-A- Reader (Chemistry) Experience of 
teaching Analytical Chemistry. Re^ 
seared expenence ih area ot'thorgan-. 
ic Analysis including Instrumental 
Methods and/or Radio Analytical 
Chemistry. 

11. Reader (Cetttre for Central Eurasiai\ 
Studies):- Specialisation and Experi-. 
ence of teaching/research relating tq 
Soviet Union/Socialist Societies witf\ 
reference to any of die Social Science 
disciplines sudi as Economics, PoHti*. 
cal Science, History, Sociology, Ge-. 
ography, (ntemational Affairs anq 
Area Studies. Diploma in Russiarv 
Language is required. 

12. Reader in P<»lities (Civics fc Politics):-. 
Comparative politics including Polit-. 
ical Analysis or Third World Studies 
or Political Theory. 

13. Reader (Centiv for African Studies);. 
Political Econmny of Africa/Hiatoty 
of Africa in the Ninteendi and Twen-. 
tieth centuries. • 

14. Reader (Engluh)Good knowledge 
of British literaturefrcim 1550 to 1SW. 
Teaching aad research experienct 
^ould be in two of the foDowin^ 
fields;- 

(■) British literature of any one or mors 
of the following centuries; Idth, 17th, 
IBth, I9tfL 20th. 


(b) Forms of literature 

(c) Literary theory and criticism and/or 
Aesthetics. 

(d) American literature. 

(e) Indian writing in English and in En¬ 
glish translation. 

(f) World literature in relation to in En¬ 
glish literature. 

(g) Ideological perspective on literature, 
such as Marxism, Psyche-Analysis, 
Post-color.ialism, Geminism. 

(h) Stylistics and literature teaching 
methodology. 

15. Lecturer (Sanskrit) Sound knowl¬ 
edge of Veda and/or Vedanta. 

16. Lecturer (Linguistics) Contempo¬ 
rary Linguistic Theory, Government, 
Binding, Generalized Phrase Struc¬ 
ture Crammer, lexical Functional 
Crammer. 

17. Lecturer (Physics) .’-Solid State Phys¬ 
ics. 

18. Lecturer (Physics) Experimental 
Nuclear Physics. 

19. Lecturer (Physics):-Theoretical Phys¬ 
ics. 

20. Lecturer (Philosophy):- Specialisa¬ 
tion in Phenomenology and existen¬ 
tialism or Symbolic logic. 

21. Lecturer (Geography) Specialisation 
in use of quantitative methods and 
Cartography. 

ExpUsation: 

(1) For determining “Good academic 
record” the following criteria shall be 
adopted: 

(i) A candidate holding a Fh.D. de¬ 
gree ^ould have at least a Second 
class Master’s degree; or 

(ti) A candidate without a Ph.D. de¬ 
gree should possess a high second 
fiajis Mast^’s degree and Second 
Class in die Badielor's degree; or 

(tii) A candidate not possessing a 
Ph.P. degree but po sses s i n g a Sec- 
emd Class Master’s degree should 
have obtained First Class in the 
Badielor’s degree. 

(D Candidates having secured marks 
more than mid-point of the pre- 
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scribed ninisMim mrts ftn* 
an examifMitkm in Ihe Mcoad c 1 m« 
and dw preKra)ed mininram mules 
for ftusiiig an exuninatiem in dw flm 
ckss by a Univenity shall be deemed 
to have passed dtat examinatiem in 
the hi^ Mcond class. 

In die case of candidates bek)i^ 
to Sdiedaled Castu, Sdiedukd 
Tribes. Denotified Tribes and No¬ 
madic TrSiies, the €{ualification re- 
& rejlrxwhV 

discretkm of the Vice-Chancellor on 
die recommendation of the Selertkm 
Cenmnittee. 

In case the SC/$T candidates 
are not available, the Univeisity may 
take prior approval of dM U.G.C- for 
relaxing the mmimum rcipiirements 
of 55% to 50% of marks at Master's 
degree level. 

1. Post reserved for SC/ST/DT(A)/ 

NT(B) will be filled in by candidates 
belonging to that particular category. 
If no Candidate/s fnm the reserved 
carJego/y i»/»re kmitA 

suitable candidates from the open 
category %v{|] be appointed tm tempo¬ 
rary basis for one academic year only 
sub^ to die prior approval of dw 
Government as mentioned in G.R. 
Na BCC-t094/CR-57/94/16-B, dat¬ 
ed 5th December, 19M and the candi¬ 
date so appointed will have no right 
or claim on the said post if candidates 
from reserved category are available 
next ynr. 

2. Reservation for women will be as per 
the directions issued by the Vice- 
Qiancellor vide droilar No.Estab.l/ 
mi'i99S. dttecimt flute, 

3. CandidatesbeUuigmg to reserved cat- 
^uy shoufal send two xerox copies 
erf their application along with die at¬ 
tested ce^ of die oste certificate to 
die D^uty Registrar, B.C. Cell, Uni- 
vci^ty of Mumbai, Mumbai - 400 032. 

Ten oipies of the epplicsticm in the 
prcacr&cd form, tog^ier widi attested 
copies of the certificates aloi^with a 
cro ss ed ifomamd draft lot a fucserfoed fee, 
shouldbe sad in an envelope su pe i s aibcd 
wiA Application for the pos t so 

as to zeadi flegistnr, Umversity of 
Mttnlwi CTttdtlng Appointments Unit) 
Room Ko.134, Fai% Muadsai-rfOO 032, im 
<0 btioi e 21tl 1997, Cudadates 


udio are already unployed shall aend dwir 
appUcatiems through proper dkarmcL Ap- 
plicatkm received after die last date fixed 
for die receipt <rf applkstions wHl not be 
accepted. The Univertity shall not be r^ 
spomibk far any postal delay. Inco mplete 
af^licaticMis and applications on Rain pa¬ 
per will not be considered. Canvaasii^ di¬ 
rect or indirect will be disquaHficalion. 

Prescribed forms of application can 
be had free of charge, from the Teaching 
Appointments CAut, Registrar a Offic* 
(Room No.l34), Univeiaity (rf Mundiai. 
Fort, MunrfiaMOO 032. Rei^est for supply 
of a set of Ten prescribed forms by post 
should be made sufficiently in advance 
with a self addressed stamped (Rs. 6.00) 
uivelope of die size 27x12 auk. 

Candidates having knowledge of 
Marathi ivill be preferred. 

Dr. lairaai diaean 

Date ; 4di Mardi. 1997. REGISTRAR. 


PONDICHERRY VETERlNARy 
COLLBGESOCZTY 
RAJIV GANDffI CX>LtBGE OF 
VETERINARY AND ANIMAL 
SCIENCES 

(Sponsored by die Govemnant erf 
Pondicherry, affiliated to PondlcheTTy 
Unlvcnity) 

Kurunbapet, Mudiirapalayaai BPO 
Pondidicrry 605 009. 

AdTt.No.F.3-167/itACACOVAS/Eatt/ 
96-97/2060 Dated 26.3.1997. 

Applkaticma in the prescribed form 
are invi^ for die foUowif^ poats: 

1. Proleuori ONE each in the disci¬ 
plines of Livestock Production k 
Manage m ent (txetpi Avian), Veteri- 
nary Parasitology, Vetuinary Hiar- 
niacology k TeMieoktgy, Irfvastock 
Product Tectutology, AttmiB] Repro¬ 
duction Gynaecology k Obstetrics, 
Veterinary Surgery k Radiology, 
Ginical Veterinary medkfoe indad- 
fog Edtics k Jurii^udence, Veterl- 
nary Epidemiology k Preventive 
Budldfie on Ra. 4500-150^700-200- 
7300 pbu NPARs. B50/- and allow¬ 
ances as admissible un^ rules. (To¬ 
tal emoluments at die mfotanum of 
the scale Is Ra. 13^467/-) 

QaaUflcatkno: De|^ wHh 


ten yean experience in teath^^ro- 
aeardi/exlenslon In die concemt-J 
tublect. 

Age: Bdow 55 yean. 

1 Awodate Profeasors;-ONE eadi in 
the disdpifoes <rf Veterinary Anato¬ 
my, Veterinary Biochemistry, Veteri¬ 
nary Phlloac^hy, Veterinary Patholo¬ 
gy, Veterfoaiy Public health. Veteri¬ 
nary Surgery k Radiology, Animal 
R^nduction Cynaacolc^ tmi Ob> 
steccica, Chnka) Vettelnaiy medicine, 
Edrfes and Jurisprudeice, Veterinary 
Epidemiology A Preventive snedidne 
on Rs. 3700-125-4950-150-5790 plus 
NPA Rs. S50/- and other allowances 
as admissible under rules. (Total 
emoluments at the minfoium of the 
scale is fU.11,645/-) 

Qualificatiofte : Fli.D. Degree ivith 
five years experience in teaching/re- 
seardi/extension in the concerned 
sublet. 

*«• : Below 45 yean. 

3. Assistant Profaasors > Su posts in 
the duMdphnes of Veterinary Public 
Heaidi (1), Vetennary Surgery k Ra¬ 
diology (1), Veterinary Epidemiolo¬ 
gy k Preventive medione (1), Avian 
Production and Management <2), Vet¬ 
erinary Pathc»logy (1) on Rs 220(L75- 
2600-100-4000 plus NPA Rs. 600/- 
and other allowances as admiSsR^i* 
under rules. (Total emoluments at the 
minimum of the srale is Ks. 6,232/-) 

QuaUflcsIlMis: Master Degree in the 
relevant subject with 55% of marks or 
its equivalent grade and good aca¬ 
demic record. 

; Below 35 years 
Note; 

0 The posts of AssistetttProfsssor are 
reserved for SC-3, ST'2 and CffiC-l. 
However, fo case suitable candklates 
fo tfatec aitegories are not available 
foi seledioo, the peuts wiU be filled 
1 ^ by camBdates of general category 
by denraenrfog Iha currmt vaemdes. 

ii) For all posts, a bask Bachckir*s De- 
grta in Veterimuy and Afomal Sd- 
met racognlscd by die Veterinary 
Ccmfidl of India and reglsteRd witii 
State/Cantia) Veterinaiy Coandl is 
aasairfial. 
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lii) AddittOMl iacentivct «uch w cd". 
vano incransatv snaxomam 3 incre' 
nanta), protection of pay ata alao 
available for well qualified and «xpa> 
rimeed candidatet. 

iv) Posseaslon of ndnlmiun quaU/lca- 
dOTs need not neccsaaiily endde a 
cuKtidate to be called for interview. 
The Society reaervea the right to 
shon-dat candkUtes foe personal In- 
terview. No TA/DA &hall be paid for 
attendiiig peraonai intendew. 

v) Applicatfcmronnsandinetructionato 
candidates can be Had free of coat 
fnmt the Dean, Ra^v Gandhi College 

V^hnary and Animal Sciencca, 
Kurujnbapet, Muthirepaiayam 8PO, 
Pondi^Hetry 60!;009, eidter In person 
or by aendii^ a recpiisltiofl with self* 
addrcaaed «ivelope (31 cm x 13 cm) 
bearing postage stamp to the value of 
Ra. 2/-. 

vD No postal requests for application 
forma will be entertained after 
I8.fH.97. Fined in applieatfona tvill 
be received dll S.(K) P.M. on 30.04.97. 
Pleaae auperscribc the category of 
post applied for on the envelope. The 
college vrtll bear no reapcmslbility for 
postal delay. 

vlO In case die last date fixed for issue/ 
receipt uf forms happens to be 
holidayfa) the last date may be 
deemed to have been extettded upto 
the end of next working day. 

Dr. R. SabartoaAan Natr 
DEAN 

ANNA UNIVERSITY 

CHENNAI 600 025 

SC/ST TEACHES TRAINING 
PROGRAMME 

Advt NO-001/PR24/97-TT, 

Dated. 18.03.1997 

AppUcadona are invited in the pi*- 
scribed form, 6tMn candidates belonging 
to SC/ST for lecruitmertt as TEACHK 

trainees. 

QtiaUHcatlOB : B.E./B.Tech.,/B.Arch. 
with first Qam or OCPA greater dwn 6.5. 

St^nd: Ra. ZOOO/-per month 
A|^ Umlt: Below 27 years aa on 1.7.97 
TrMfdng Ptfiod: 3 years 


Area of Tralnifig : Civil/Mechanicai/ 
Electronics tad Communication/Ardiltec' 
ture/EUettoaks. 

On successful completion of training 
end on aa^uiring Master's degree (part of 
tminii^ with Hrst Qaas or CCPA greater 
dtan 63, the trainees will be cemsidered for 
direct sppointment ss Lecturer in the 
scales of pay of Ra. 220O'75>28OO>)OfM00O. 

Application fonna and other details 
can be had on requisition ac c o mp anied by 
Demand DcaK for Ra. 50/- (Rupees fifty 
only) djMd not earlier than 2.4.97 in 
favour (tf dw **Regiairar, Atma Univeni^, 
Otennai-lS** blether with a stamped self* 
addressed envelope <Rs. 5/*) of sue 22 cm 
xlOcm. 

Last date for the receipt of completed 
appUcatiocks is 30.4.97. 

(Note : For each area of owning, aep* 
aiate application is needed) 

REGISTRAR 

SHIVAJI UNIVERSITY 

KOLHAPUR 

PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 
Adrerthrement 

Appticatiom are ittvited for the fol* 
lowing research poeition in the Depart* 
merit of Sdertce A Technology (DS'H, New 


Delhi ^KMisored prefect entitled *Magneto 
ElecCiic Effect in Ferrite Ferroelectric Cbm* 
poeftes." 

PMt: Junior Research Fellow (JRF), 
■ONE. For a period of Three years. 

Qualifications: M3c (Fliya^)with 
min. 55% marics/eqv. gnde. l^efetence 
wU) be given to dw candidates who have 
passed NET/GATE examination. 

Age : Not more dtan 30 years. 

Relaxableby 5 years for reserved cat¬ 
egory candidates. 

Pay Scale: Rs. 2500 + H.R.A for first 
Two years A Rs. 28004^H.R.A. for Third 
year. 

Interested candidates should send 
their applications on a plain paper along 
with Bio-Data A relevant certificates to Dr. 
S.A. Pstil, Principal Investigator, Depart¬ 
ment of Physics, Shivaji University, 
KoIhapur-416 004, within 30 days from 
the date of the advertisement 

Dr. B.F. Sabale 
Date: 20-3*1997 REGISTRAR 


DNYANPRASSARAK MANDAL’S 

VNS BANDEKAR COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
POST BOX Noao, UAPUSA GOA - 40^07 

AppBcstoru are invitad tor the fctlOMng posts for Itw yaar 97-SB. 

1. Phyatca ona poat (F.T.) 

2. Computar Sefanoa/Aanranaaa ttna poata (2 F.T. A1 P.T.) 

3. Aecouttaney ana pool (F.T.) 

4. Economtea two pasta (F.T.) 

5. EngUah ana pest (F.T.) 

Thaaa posts aia advsriissd for tt<s first lima and ara rasenred for SC/ 
ST candMatss. ft suitabta candMatas from resaivad c^tgoiy an not avsH- 
abla than lha candMatas lism garwal category lain be salaried tampoiBiHy 
for one year. 

QuaUficalions, pay scales and sanrica condtions as prasciSiad by Goa 
Unfvarsity/Qovammanl. 

AppUcaddns, doaiiy stating tha s(. no. of ttte post applied for, giving futi 
details of aeadamk; quaBKeabons from SSC onwanls. axpaiienca, caste etc. 
should reach the Pnrnipal srtWn 1S days from the data of pubHcadon of this 
adyartfsomant. The persons amployad shall sand thair appCcatlans through 
proper channal. Bra^ In aarvioa. H any, should ba accowtad for. 

Tha posts wM ba ntad in only H wortt load sraitants. 

R.D. Araakar 
HUNCIPAL 
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TAMa NAIHJ VEiraUKARY A»n} ANDCAI 

saraiCBs uNivra^Ty 

ADVratnSBUBNT Na 2/97 

A^ticMkws *n invited in the prescrfiied form to fHl up dte poets of Aseistnitt 
Prafeeson in the University (OUTSIDE THE MAIN CAMPUSES VIZ. VEPBRY. 
NANDANAR MADHAVARAM): 

No. of vacitedes: 36 

SL No. Dtedptine No. oi Paste Rceerystioa if uiy 


FACULTY OF VBTEIUNARY AND ANIMAL SOBNCES 


1. Anattuny 

- 

2 

oese 

Z Animal Generics and Breeding 


2 

SCRC 

3. Anhnal Nuteition 


1 

SC 

4. CHnical Mcdidne and Therapeutics 


1 

sc 

5. Dairy Sdence 


2 

oc.se 

6. Extmsim 


2 

SC.BC 

7. Livestock Production sid Management 


1 

SC 

6. Mkrobiok^ 


1 

sc 

9. Obmeirics and Gynaecology 


1 

sc 

10. Pansibde^ 


2 

oc.se 

11. Padurii^ 


1 

sc 

IZ Phaxmacok^ 


3 

OC,9C»C 

13. Fh 3 rsiokigy and BloLhemistry 


2 

oc,sc 

14. Ifottltry Sdence 


1 

sc 

IS. fteveMlive Mediiint 


2 

oese 

16. Directorate of Chnics 


3 

SCBCOC 


(Cendidntes wldi Masters degree in Qinkel 
Sid9M.te vie. CUaical Mcdidae end The ra peutics, 
Smgtry, Obetetrks end Gyneccology end 
QUcscsaepi^) 


A Betec degree of B.VSc. recognised 
by thte Un tvi rsU y is e ss wnti e l 
Pusiag of NMloael U^IhUlty Test le 
flWBdetory. 

AppUeetitm fonn and Inetructiaite to 
teuididaits can be had (rdflv the R^itefsr« 
Tamil Nadu Veteiinaiy and AniiMl Sd> 
ences Univeiti^, Chefmi-'7 by sending e 
CTtOSSED t^MAND DRAFT for Rt. 10/- 
drawn in fovemr of ”Fhe Finance Officer,. 
Tamil Nadu Veterinary and Anhnal Sd- 
ences University, Chennai-?” at any 
NadonaHaed bank widi sell addretned en- 
vek^ (31 a 13>bearii^ postage staar^ to 
the vahit of Rs. 3/-. T^ Demand [h«ft 
should be dated not earlier ftan 1.4.97. 
Conplettd af^Kcaikms ritould readi the 
Rcgialrar, Tai^ Nadu Vetalitery and Ani¬ 
mal Sctancce Unh^sity, Chennai-7bef^ 
S.00 PA. Ote S.5.97. The SC/ST candi¬ 
dates are eatpe nte d brans payment of ap¬ 
plication foe on production of p r oper evi> 
dcnce. Tha candidates diould specify in 
their appUjraiion form "APPLICATiiON 
FOR THB F06T OP ASSISTANT PRO¬ 
FESSOR”. Candidates adio are wilHs^ fo 
serve the Univenity for not Ima than a 
minimum period of three yean need ap- 
ply. The candidateu selected for the posts 
of Aesistant Pitrfeaaors by the Uiii*/ersicy 
should eaecute s bond to serve the Univer¬ 
sity for a minimum period of three years 
facing whkh be/she riuraid pay a sum of 
Rs. 30,000/0 (Rupee* thirty thousand 
only). The Umd should be executed befonv 
yMDing duty. 


17. P i iectotate of Centre for Ankmal 4 

D toductle n St u dies 

( Cen didatee whh Masters de g re e fai die 
stdi^ects of Airiznal Genetka, Aaimai 
Nucritkm Dairy Scieshee. Poukiy Sdoca, 
licntSdnce and Tedtnofogy and Livestock 
P ro d uct ion and ManagemeiU am af^ly} 

IS. D i rectorate of Centre for Aniiaal 1 

HeaMiStadwa 

( C andidates widi Mastws de g r ee in the 
j ubi ecte of l^r^iology, Vetetinaiy 
hflonbi a iogy, Padiokigy and P rev enti ve 
hiadkiBe am apply) 

19. Dtmctmate of Extension Education 1 

(Conunoo lo all with MVSe or M.Sc 
deg re e in any of the tul^te of 
Veterinary/BaaieSdeoce Faculties) 

BAffiCSOENCB FACULTY 


SCBCOCMBC 


SC 


sc 


I. AataMlItmfaandry Economics - 1 OC 

Z AstolHinbeiKtryStatlttia - 2 OC,SC 


Senk of Pey: Rs. 2200-75-2800-100-4000 
QBeli&Otfen. : (As prescribed in 
TANUVAS Regulatfmis): 

Mailiii d^ee m the relevant stdh 


ject wMi edentt 55% naiki or ii* eqiiiva- 
lent grade and good acodenric records. A 
miniomm of OCPA of 3.50/44)0 or its 
aquivmkntiiwsamriil. 


Place: Oiefinoi 
Dete: 26.3.97 


V.D. Padmanaban 
RBCfSTRAR 



(A UrUvcfsOy csubiisiwd wider ihe Slate Act) 
Puniagutta, Hyderabad • 500 002 -A.P. 

wpmnrMgMTii«wie*TH»ii 

The loBiMring addenda Is iasued to 
the Employment Notification 
No.e/2/97/A-5, appeared In the 
cdunns of this Newts paper. 

6) Asslatent Proteeeor In 
Nephrology (RS.3S0O-12&.450O). 

7) Lecture In ayneecolegy « 
ObsMiiea for Colege of Khnlng 
(RsiZOO-IOIMOO), 

tmSCTW 

_NJMa j 
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invites applications for 

(a) ASSCX:iATE PROFESSOR* (b) ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

(Rs, 3700-5700) (Rs. 2200-4000) 

with specialization in :- (One—reservedforSC) 

(I) International Marketing (c) COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 

(ii) International Finance (Rs. 2200-4000) 

(iii) Corporate Strategy and (One-reserved for SC) 

Business Policy RESEARCH OFFICER 

(iv) Trade Logistics 2000-3500) 

(v) International Trade Policy (Two—one each reserved for SC/ST) 

'Ottiar things being equai, preference will be given to SC/ST/OBC candidates. 

Age- For Computer Programmer and Research Officer 35 years and for other positions 
preferably not exceeding 50 years. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Associate Professor ; Good academic record with a Doctoral degree or equivalent published 
work. Candidates from outside the university system, in addition, shall also possess atleast 55% 
marks or an equivalent grade at the Master's degree level. 

Eight years experience of teaching and/or research including upto 3 years for research 
degree and has made some mark in the areas of scholarship as evidenced by quality of 
publications, contnbution to educational renovation, design of new courses and curricula. 
Assistant Professor ; Good academic record with atleast 55% marks or an equivalent grade at 
Master's degree level in the relevant subject from an Indian University or an equivalent degree 
from a foreign university. Candidates besides fulfilling the above qualifications should have 
cleared the eligibility test for lecturers, conducted by UGC or similar test accredited by the UGC. 
Panel for Jr. Fellow : Institute also proposes to induct Jr. Fellows in the areas as at (a) above at 
a consolidated fee of Rs. 8,000/- p.m. all inclusive for short-term assignments with the same 
qualifications prescribed for Assistant Professor. 

Computer Programmer: (a) MCA/BE(ComputerScience)/B.Tech. (ComputerScience) with First 
Class or atleast 60% marks or equrvalent, or 

(b) Master's degree in Maths/Statistics/Operations Research/Economics with Post Graduate 
Diploma in Computer Science (from a Government recognised Institution/University). The 
Master's Degree & Post Graduate Diploma should be with First Class or atleast 60% marks in 
aggregate or equivalent grade. Systems, Analysis and Programming experience of one year. 
Research Officer : (i) Atleast 2nd class Master's Degree in Economirs/Commerce/Statistics/ 
Business Administration/M.Sc. (Operations Research). 

(ii) Atleast 3 years experience of conducting researchAeaching in Economics and allied fields. 
SelecteCj. candidates may be iriducted on contract/deputation for a period of 1 to 3 years in 
regular pay scales with usual allowances or on a negotiable consolidated amount. 

Institute reserves the right not to fill up any of the vacancies advertised if the circumstances 
so warrant or it may fill up the advertised positions at lower levels. 

Applications with CV with full details aboui age, qualifications, specialisation, research and 
teaching experiences, publications,' etc., should reach the Director (Admn. & Fin.), INDIAN 
msnrUTE of foreign trade, IIPT Bhawan, Outab Institutional Area, New Delhi -110016 
within fifteen days from the date of this advertisement. 

■ ■ -^ HFT- Where exceUence is a way oft^e <: ... - —i.— 
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R«giLN0.RJ<.71ga/« 


PB«tolR»g<. Nb. DL-1119</r7 


FULBRIGHT FELLOWSHIPS 


The U.S. Educational Foundation in India 
Announces Fuibright Fellowships 
for the Academic Year 1998-99 

1) Post Doctoral Reseuch Fellowshfpa - for Faculty in Social Sciences and Humani¬ 
ties. Age: 50 yis. 

2) Post-Doctoral Travel-Ofily and Fulbright-Tata Travel Fellowships • for academics 
and professionals who have invitations arrd financial support for academicfprofessional 
assignments (osS conferencea/semlnara/courses, etc.) in the U.S. for 2-12 months, 
not earlier than May 1998. Age: 50 yrs. 

3) Visiting Lecturer Grants - for Faculty in Social Sciences and Humanities. Age . 50 yrs. 

4) Pre-Doctoral Study Fellowships - lor scholars registered for Ph.D. degree at an Indian 
University in American Studies or Intellectual Ptop>er1y Rights. Ape ; 45 yrs. 

5) Hubert H. Humphrey Fellowships - for study and training for mid-level policy planners 
and administrators in the government, public and private sectors, and NGO's. Additional 
fellowships in Drug Abuse Prevention may be offered to medical practitioners (M.D.) 
and behavioural scientists (Ph.D.). Age: 40 yrs. 

6) Professional Fellowships in Information Science & Technology • for Librarians/ 
Asst. Ubrarians/Documentation Officers. Age: 45 Yrs. 

7) Professional Fellowships in Communication Technology - for professionals work¬ 
ing with Film/TV/Video production units of educational institutions or national/regional 
telecasting networks. Age: 45 Yrs. 

8) Fulbright-CII Fellowships for Leadership in Management - for mid-level managers, 
whose employers will be willing to pay 80% of the total cost. For application forms 
contact: Senior Adviser (SDCA Division), Confederation of Indian Industry, India Habitat 
Centre, 4th Floor, Zone IV, New Delhi-110003. Age: 40 Yrs. 

Requests {stating qualifications, date of birth and present position) lor further details and 
application forms (for all except No. 8 above) may be sent to the USEFI office in your region, 
along with a self-addressed and stamped (Rs. 4.00) 10" x 7’ envelope. 

For Northern and Western Regions : USEFI, 12 Hailey Road, New Delhi-110 001; For 
Eastern Region: USEFI Regional Office, The American Center, 38A, Jawahariai Nehai 
Road, Calcutta-700 071; For Souttiem Region: USEFI Regional Office, American Consulate 
Building, Anna Salai, Chennai-BOO 006. 


PabHilinl b}' SUTINDER SINGH, on behalf ef the Aiwclitlon sf IniUaD balrenittef. Alb Howe, 16 Kolia Marg, New Delbt-2. 
Craau; ASINDU Phowt: 3236059,3232429. Telei; 31-64160 AIU IN Pai: 01l-323<105 E-Mall: alii($dcl2.vuiLiictiii 
PrinteOby NavdietannueoartOOLId. at Navchclaii Pibitcra, l-E/2, Aandewalan Exlcmliiai, New DdlO-llOOSS. Tct 529157 
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COLLEGE OF NURSING 

POST GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL 
EDUCATION & RESEARCH. CHANDIGARH 


II ADMISSION NOTICE 

11 LAST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF APPLICATION FORMS : 15.5.1997 fUplo 1,30PM) 

I j Applications, on prescribed lorm, are invited tor the tollowing nursing courses starting Irom 16,7 1997 


i Sr. 

Name ot the Course 

Total 

Seats 

Seals 

Seats 

|No. 

and Duration 

Seats 

reserved 

reserved 

reserved for 

[ 

i 

! 

B.Sc. Nursing 

50 

lor SC 

7 

for ST 

4 

P.G.l. staff 

i 2. 

{4 years) 

B.Sc Nursing 

4Q 

5 

2 

9 

3 

(Post-Basic) 2 years 

M Sc. Nursing 

8 

1 1 by foiatiori/ 


'5 


;! 2 years 

IS I) Medical Surg Nsg & ii) Cornrr. H. Nursing. 

^li^MISSION QUALIFICATIONS 
:For Course No. 1 

; I 10'»-2 examination passed o1 the Paniab University 
Ifwilh Physics, Chemistry. Biology and English or any 
, iother examinafioh recognised by the Pan/ab Un/versitv 
as equivalent tnereto. Candidates appearing in the said 
examination to be hela in ApriLMay. 1997 can also apply 
•but they will be issued Admit Card only after lurnisning 
■'the proof ol their having passed the examinat*cr by 
10 6.1997 


AGE LIMITS 
For Course No. 1 

Not less than 17 year*, and net niort- '.ha’' i: 
oo 3' *2 1997 
STIPEND ADMISSIBLE 
For Course No. 1 

Seiecteo candidate.'; wil* oe grariej sta. 
rate of ns 100'*PM *oMhfee years ano 
during the toudh year hey will n.>ve *c exec, 
bond which, snteraiia, pfcvde.'? tha* •'■'eN ’.v 
insiitute'Government *or a per-cci o’ 


: For Course No. 2 

(a) 10'^2 passed under l0+2>3 scheme of educa¬ 
tion OR any other examination recogmseo by 
Ihe Panjab University as equivalent thereto 

(b) A' Grade Registered Nurse ana Midwife or 
substitute registration m case ct male candi¬ 
dates 

(ci Three years experience in bed side OR Public 
;; Health Nursing (excluding midwifery training 

' period; by 30.6 1997, 

;;For Course No. 3 

j; fa) B-Sc. Nursing {Post-Basic) OR B Sc. Nursing 
I' degree of the Panjab University OR any other 

; degree recognised by the Panjab University as 

11 equivalent thereto with atl&ast 50®/g marks in 

ii aggregate. 

i (b) Should have atleast 2 years experience by 30lh 
i June. 1997 in bed-side nursing or Public Health 

Nursing or nursing educational institutiorts (ex- 
cludfng the experience gained durirrg the 
course of studies for various nursing courses). 

(c) Registered Nurse and Registered midwife or 
substitute registration in case of male candi¬ 
dates qualified for nursing of men. women and 
children. 


successful comple*.on of tr.f coj's-s 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

13. Cand'da’es vnil have ic ap.p*-,!' .r »>'?- 
test at Chandigarh at 'hei' rw-. enrie''--.- 
.'bt interim enguinws wii; no’, b? e’j 

'C. Tho.se applying lor 'hf; resRivir': 
arpentj with tne'^ jppii: j’lCi^ a 
formtheDish Magi-Sfate "ens'ioa'’Ci-f vV*-- 
tare Officer concerned m support o* inen .;cvr»- 
No other certificate wli be 
fdi The number of sea's rr.ep*,oned ateve i-- sjb- 
•ec! to variation without prior notice 
Application form and detailed information art; 
able from office of the Principal either perscnisiij or; 
payrment of Rs ISO-- at the counter on ail werkmo davs 
between 10.00 AM to 4 00 M from MrihUos ic 
Friday and frorn 10 00 AM to 12 00 Noon on Sa'ui- 
days or by post on written request accompanied wth 
self addressed envelope of 23 ems x 15 ems size with 
postage stamps of Rs. 12'- affixed ihereon and a De¬ 
mand DraM for Rs. 150/- drawn in favour of the "Direc 
tor. P.G.I.. Chandigarh ' 

The Prospectus will be available w.e f 9lh April. 
1997. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Indrajlt Walia 

Acting Principal 
College of Nursing 
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RECs and Technical Education 

Abdul Rashid* 

Mohd Amin** 

Introdoction 

Engineering education has made great strides in India since inde¬ 
pendence. In addition to the traditional university based engineering 
institutions^ Government of India has established institutions excJu- 
sivdy for professional education in different Helds of er^ineering. 

The early planners rightly realised that the development of hu¬ 
man resources in the form of properly trained scientists and engineers 
was the most essential pre-requisite for sustained industrialization. 
The result was establishment of Regional EngineeringCoUeges (RECs) 
which were started to meet the requirements of technical personnel in 
different areas of engineering and they were to function on an all India 
basis. All th^e colleges are affiliated to the universities nearest to the 
college campuses. Massive industrialization led to massive expansion 
of technical education in India uptothe highest levels i.e. the establish¬ 
ment of Indian Institutes of Technology (llTs), technical universities 
and large number of degree level engineering colleges and polytech¬ 
nics. It is a great tribute to the Indian experiment in development 
through science and technology that India now boasts of third largest 
scientific and technical manpower in the whole world. 

Growth of Technical Education in India 

Our First Five Year Plan focused mainly on agriculture. From the 
second Five Year Plan and onwards, more emphasis was laid on 
industrialization. The Engineering Personnel Committee (EPC) of the 
Planning Commission estimated in 1955 that by 1960-61 there would 
be a shortage of engineering graduates and diploma holders to the 
extent of 1800 and 8000, respectively. Thus the expansion of existing 
technical institutions and establishment of new ones was urgent, since 
continuing emphasis on industrialization in subsequent Five Year 
Plans would have made the shortage of technical personnel even more 
acute Starting from the second Five Year Plan (1956-61), therefore, 
considerable investments (both physical and financial) were made by 
the central and state governments and even private agencies to devel¬ 
op the available human resource potential through the expansion of 
technical education for the growth of national economy. In the suc¬ 
ceeding five year plans greater emphasis was laid on the qualitative 
improvement of technical education in the country through the pro¬ 
gressive development of infrastructural facilities. 

In 1950, there were only 33 institutions in the country offering 
technical education at the degree level and above, with an enrolment 
capacity of about 17,000. In 1987, however, fadlitie for technical 
education existed at 2Z5 institutions, with an enrolment capacity of 
around 182,000 at the d^ree level and above. In 1950, there were 
hardly any facilities in the country for postgraduate studies in engi- 
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neering. By 1987, howevo, such fscilities were 
available in about 80 institutions, with an annual 
intake capacity of more than 6,000. 

The Origin of RBCa 

Based on a review the reccarunoidations of 
ETC, the need to ensure equal opportunities for 
training all over the country and the requironents 
of future five year plans, the Government of India 
decided to set up, startiitg from the acadonic year 
1958, a network of Kegional Engineering Colleges. 
Although the initial decision was to set up eight 
colleges, two in each of the four regions, sub^ 
quently it was decided to establish one regional 
engiiwering college in each of the maior States. Thus, 
between 1959 and 1964, 14 Regional Engineering 
Ccdleges were established. 

With the addition of three more Regioiutl Engi¬ 
neering College at Silchar in Assam. Hamirpur in 
Himachal Pradesh and Jalandhar in Punjab, today 
there are 17 Regional Engineering Colleges in the 
country. 

These colleges were intended to have an all 
India character and to serve the whole country This 
was ensured by each college admitting students 
from all other .states and union territories and by 
appointing the best available faculty on all India 
basis, solely on consideration of merit. 

Aims and Objectives of RECs 

The original aim in establishing the RECs was 
to create a network of autonomous, efficient and 
high quality residential institutions of an all India 
character throughout the country, intended to serve 
the whole country, for providing undergraduate 
education and training in different branches of en¬ 
gineering with a view to supplying the engineering 
manpower needed for various projects envisaged 
under the successive five year plans. Although the 
aim was originally identified in broad terms as 
above, i t is abundantly clear that these colleges were 
established with the intention of substantial future 
expansion in terms of courses and programmes of¬ 
fered, research work undertaken, etc. Thus the state 
governments were requested to provide land of ap¬ 
proximately 250 acres with the suggestion to ac¬ 
quire additional land for future development oi the 
institutions. The anphasis given to research from 
the very incepticm cd the crdleges is clear from the 
following statement cottaiiwd in die original Note 
im Ihe EsUibImhmail Regkmal Engincrriag Colkga: 

'Thr hsl cf rguipmatls skouU nol mfy induce these 

item' itfhkh arc csrentiat far immefiale instrvcliorul 


furgaao of undergrednaUs emirm ku< siw some 
stmuM tguipmeta for reseordt work of Hie doff « 
vtrma fidds. The ooHcges Hmdi emauroge Hu staff 
from Hu very teginniag Ut to researdi or cany out 
advened studio m Huir respeetwe fields. Thai is the 
only woy m wkidi work Of high qualHy may he 
ensured at Hu cottega vohich will reffed on Hu 
quality of graduates produced by Hu inslilulions 

Development of postgraduate studies was also 
part of the long term objective of the establishmem 
of the colleges. Thus the Note prepared in the late 
1950's detailed that 

“In Hu first phase, efforts should be concmlraled an 
the construction iff essential buildings, aofuisUion iff 
mminnim amounl iff eguipmeni and recruitmenl of the 
necessary staff for conducting the first degrte courses 
on satisfadory Ima. In Ihe second phase, facilities 
should he developed el the institutions for advanced 
work in sdected fields depending upon the availability 
of staff". The early aims and objectives of the 
RECs have been further rededn^ in the 1974 
report of the reviewing committee of RECs 
(fadcrishna Commitlee)" 

Although these aims and objectives are broadly 
valid evm today, all RECs have attempted period¬ 
ically to review, redefine and reorient their goals 
and priorities in tune with the national policies and 
the changing educational, technological, industrial 
and economic scenario. The most recent of such ex¬ 
ercises was made while preparing (1) the Pro¬ 
gramme of Action (POA) document (1988) follow¬ 
ing up on National Policy on Education CNPE-86) 
and (2) the perspective plan for creation of excel¬ 
lence in KECs (Nov. 1992). In line with these docu¬ 
ments, the present aims and objectives of RECs can 
be summarized as follows : 

i. To offer courses of instruction in different 
branches of engineering at undergraduate, post¬ 
graduate and advanced study levels with a 
view to developing in the student technical ex¬ 
cellence, social responsibility and an int^ated 
personality and to assist in their placement in 
industry; 

ii. To assess and update the curriculum cemtent 
and the educaticmal process continually and re¬ 
vise the programmes and schemes based on the 
realistic needs of the country and the engineer¬ 
ing technological developnwni; 

ill To make the instruction, training and 
programmes oriented towards and relevant to 
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meeting the changing technological, industrial 
and socio-eccHiatnic short term and long term 
needs of the country; 

iv. To assist the industry in facing emerging chal¬ 
lenges by providing appropriately trained tech¬ 
nical posonnel: retraining facilities for work¬ 
ing professionals: research, development, de¬ 
sign, testing, consultancy and extension servic¬ 
es: technology updating, transfer and forecast¬ 
ing s«vices, etc; 

V. To undertake research, both fundamental and 
applied, in science and technology and on edu- 
catimal issues; to develop products/processes 
and to facilitate commercial utilization of such 
R & D output, 

Vi. To foster and maintain linkages with industry, 
R & D laboratories, other institutions and pro¬ 
fessional bodies with objective of mutual assis¬ 
tance. exchange/sharing of human and materi¬ 
al resources, avoiding duplication of research 
eHorts and to function overall in a mutually 
supporting and complementary manner; 

vii. To achieve a vibrant and dynamic academic set 
up, promoting innovation, creativity and exper¬ 
imentation, adopting new tools, methods, sys¬ 
tems and avenues such as flexible programmes 
with modular courses on credit system, lateral/ 
multiple entry, new delivery modes, non-for- 
mal programmes.academic autonomy/deemed 
university status, learning resources develop¬ 
ment, faculty training and development 
programmes, etc, 

viii. To maintain an all India character with regard 
to student admissions and faculty appointments 
to act as an important link in the interaction 
between central and state sectors of technical 
education and to promote national integration; 

ix. To generate internal resources and improve 
cost-effectiveness in order to facilitate progress 
and development of the institution without fi¬ 
nancial constraints and over-dependence on 
government grants; 

X. To function as pace setters for the maintenance 
of high staiulards and to provide leadership 
and direction to dve technical institutions at the 
state level; 

xi. To intwact and coi^ierate with non governmen¬ 
tal social organisations, the media and the 


coRununity in socially responsible activities 
such as energy conservation, environmental 
protection, water management, consumer pro¬ 
tection, etc; and 

xii. To provide extension services such as entrepre¬ 
neurship development employment generation, 
rural development, transfer of lural/appropri- 
ate technology, etc. 

It can be seen that over die years the aims and 
objectives of RECs have been considerably broad¬ 
ened and that presently they cover the entire spec¬ 
trum of activities of a higher technical education. 

Special Features of REC System 

Amongst the technical education institutions, 
the REC system has a unique character with excep¬ 
tional opportunities and possibilities. As coherent, 
interactive and reasonably sized systems, they can 
absorb changes speedily and effectively. Being 
closely administered by, and having direct link with 
Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(MHRD), they can implement policy changes intro¬ 
duced by Government of India without hindrance. 
Their all India character and geographic distribu¬ 
tion enable changes to be effected throughout the 
country. Since the vast majority of REC graduates 
stay and work in India, innovations effected in RECs 
have a direct impact on Indian economy. With very 
close interaction amongst them, with the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development and with the respec¬ 
tive stale governments, their developments can be 
coordinated and integrated keeping in perspective 
the overall needs of the whole country in general 
and of the respective regions in particular. Their 
pacesetter role facilitates the gradual spreading of 
the innovations and development pioneered by 
RECs to other institutions in the region. The stay of 
students from all over India in a residential campus 
facilitates culturahrross fertilization as well as inter 
regional transfer of appropriate rural technology 
and applications. Thus the RECs have a natural 
advantage in effecting far reaching changes in the 
technical education scene to benefit the whole coun¬ 
try. 

Present Poaition 

The initial broad objectives in the establishment 
of RECs have been satisfactorily met long ago. Thus 
the Jaikrishna Ccunmittee, acknowledged as early 
as 1974 that the RECs have attempted to maintain 
higher standards in technical education and have 
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also served as catalysts for state institutMXis in thu 
regard and further have hdped in privnoting na¬ 
tional integration. Sevml studies since then have 
shown that die KEC system has contributed signifi¬ 
cantly to the industrial develc^nnent of the country. 
It is a^ recognized at national level that their con¬ 
tribution is very high considering the investmem 
made in them, in ccnnparison with other higher 
teduKdogical institutkms. 

The RECs have cmne a long way in progressing 
beyond their original goals and in meeting continu¬ 
ally expanded goals and dqectives. Today they all 
<rffer postgraduate programmes at M.Tech level and 
many also offer doctoral programmes. A few of them 
have been declared as QIP centers for trainii^ engi¬ 
neering faculty at M.Tech/Ph.D. levels. 

in acad«nic administration, 3 RECs have been 
given acadonic autonomy. The applications for 
grant of “Deened to be Uiuversity” status of 3 other 
colleges are under process by All India Council for 
Technical Education (AlCTE)and several more such 
applications are in the pipeline. 

All RECs ha ve taken up substantial R ft O works 
the funding coming mostly from industry. Ministry 
of Human Resource Development and national 
organisations such as AR Sc DS, DRDO, CSIR, DST, 
UGC, etc. They all have Training and Placement 
Departments each headed by a full time professor. 
A signiEcanI proportion of students gets pUcemenl 
in Industry-Institute Linkage Cell (IlLC), headed by 
a full time professor to coordinate sponsored re¬ 
search. exchange of persoimet, continuing educa- 
ti<Hi erf working professionals and consultancy ser¬ 
vices. Most RECs have Entrepreneurship Develop¬ 
ment Cells (EDC) and a few have STEPS. These units 
also cater to the needs of other technical institutions 
in the regicHi. These ceils abo look after training and 
emplo 3 rment generation schemes such as TRY^M, 
MEGSAT, implementation of Entrepreneurship in¬ 
centive scheme, etc in the respective states. The 
RECs have ottered into MoUs with Cll at both na- 
timal and regional levA for large scale and multi- 
foceted interaction. 

Financially, today in aggregate terms about 80% 
of the fundings of RECs flow from Government <rf 
India. Durii^ the 6th, 7th, 8th, plan periods, sub¬ 
stantial financial support was given to RECs under 
the Direct Central Assistance Schemes for 

(i) Modendsation and removal of obsolescence, 

(ii) Thrtitf ate^ of technical education, (Hi) Areas of 
emerging technology, (iv) HT- REC network sdieme. 


and (v) Rocarch and Devdopment In institutums. 

As a sequd to the NPE-86, all RECs prepared in 
1986 (revMed in 1988) Programmes of Action (PDA) 
for their growth and devde^nnent during BHi plan 
and beyni^. More recently at the Instance of the 
Planning Coxnmisahm, a detailed document 'Per- 
epeetivt Jar Exedhrux oi Kegmixl Engmeering Cdleget' 
was laepared fm all RECs and submitted to the 
Government of India by the Planning Oaiuiussion. 
In approval of the sugpstions contained in this 
document, the Government of India has already 
sanctioned special grants of Rs 4 crores each for 
RECs to be released at Rs 1 crore per year. From 
1993-94 it has already been disbursed to the institu¬ 
tions. These special grants are to be utilized to¬ 
wards devdopment of excellence in RECs. 

CondnaiiMi 

Over the last three decades, almost all the RECs 
have emerged as premier technical institutions and 
contributed significantly to national growth by im¬ 
parting high quality technical education, promoting 
research, facilitating consultancy work and provid¬ 
ing extension services. The RECs are currently en¬ 
gaged in the process of redirecting their dforte to¬ 
wards the socio-economic devdopment of the coun¬ 
try. 

The pouibilities inherent in the scheme of es¬ 
tablishment of RECs conceived more than 30 years 
ago, still remain to be realised fully for results com- 
meruurate with huge investments The scheme can 
yield further results if certain structural changes are 
made in respect of administrative procedures, in 
developing industry-oriented courses. In the meth¬ 
ods of Enancing, in bringing innovative approach to 
technical education, and in the technical ^ucation 
policy itsdf. If these changes are made, the Regions I 
Engineering Colleges will truly become the cata¬ 
lysts for naticmal devdopment. 
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STUDENT SERVICES 

K. Kanagaaabapailty * 

K. Alw*r** 


Stodmt sovices deserve to cUim priority of 
attention in die human resources development of 
the youth in colleges. The classroom activities in the 
CfdUges are purported to develop only die intellec¬ 
tual side of the students. Nevertheless the physical. 
emotlcHial and social development of the students 
should si^lement the intellectual pursuits to make 
each student who is stepping out the portals of a 
college a fully developed rounded personality. All 
such activities that promote the fuller development 
of the students and are organised outside the class 
and off the class hours are generally called student 
services. 

Scope 

The scope of student service is wide and ever- 
increasing with reference to the individual environs 
of the college which organises them. Normally the 
following are included in the list of student services 
in a college . Orientation, Advising, Counselling, 
Vocational Guidance, Remedial Services, Campus 
Publications, Health Service, Financial Aid, Hob¬ 
bies, etc. Residential facilities. Library Service, 
Physical Education, National Cadet Corps, Nation¬ 
al Service Scheme, etc are important student servic¬ 
es too. Nevertheless they are not generally dealt 
with under the head 'Student Services' under Indi¬ 
an conditions because they function as well- 
organised separate departments/units in the col¬ 
lege. At the same time it should be kept in mind that 
every college should have its own list of student 
services to cater to the needs and aspirations of the 
students in consonance with the cultural ethc» of the 
college. From time to time in the light of reviews and 
analysis, colleges should develop and add new ser¬ 
vices or may drop some services which tend to be 
irrelevant, in this respect imagination is the need 
and sky is the limit. 

BvolutfoB 

Student sovices in stmne from or the other have 
beat carried on in colleges in India from very early 

* Former Principal, Aiitanar Odiege, 

Tinuitatim - 61S 215 

** Pnf. of English IPeld), Adilanar Colltge, 

Toruckeiuiiir - £28 215. 


times. Still the concept of ‘student services’ in an 
organised form was introduced in the Indian higher 
education system only in the early seventies by the 
United States Educational Foundation in India 
(USEFI). They conducted a number of seminars and 
courses and brought out a number of publications. 
Their pioneering work “Selected Readings in Stu¬ 
dent Services for Indian Universities and Colleges”, 
edited by Clyde A. Parker (1973) serves as a valu¬ 
able guide-book for those who are interested in stu¬ 
dent services. 

The present authors have had long experience 
in an Arts and Science College located in a rural 
backward area. Based on their experience and ex¬ 
perimentation during their tenure they share in 
these columns their thoughts on some of the student 
services implemented at the college level. 

1 Orientation Programme 

Orientation is one of the most effective student 
services to be offered to the new entrants to the 
college commencing at the start of the academic 
Year. The main focus of this programme is on mak¬ 
ing the newly-admitted 1 year degree student to 
adapt himself to the totally changed situation of the 
college. 

Generally students pursue their studies upto 
their higher secondary school staying with their par¬ 
ents and attending schools nearer their homes or in 
the vicinity of their villages. They move with the 
same class-mates from the lower classes to the Pre¬ 
degree class and associate themselves with the same 
pals from their neighbourhood. 

However, when a Pre-degree student enters the 
college campus he feels like a chick that has broken 
its shell and looks at the open world with eyes bulg¬ 
ing out in wonder. He has to face a new series of 
adjustment problems. On'entation is like a g^r-shift 
lever that will enable smooth running of the college 
course for these students. 

Aims of Orientation 

The following are the aims of an Orientation 
Programira: 

I. To make the new studoits feel familiar with the 
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physical and otho' facilities available in the ced- 
lege and die expectations of the ins^Otkat 

2. Prepare the young scholars for the expwences, 
which they are expected to encounter, during 
the course oi their college life. 

3. To help the new entrants overcome dieir shy 
and timid nature. 

4. To enable them to understand the new coidi- 
tioie, practices and standards prevailing on the 
campus. 

5. To oicourage them to be more effective in their 
academic pursuits and to turn them out to be 
responsible members of the society. 

6; To assist them to take full advantage of the 
educational facilities entered to them. 

7. To keep them in constant touch with the study 
habits, financial assistance and the co-curricu- 
lar activities and so <H<. 

8. To provide them with a launching pad to get off 
to a flying start in the college and a safe landing 
on a career in their post-college life. 

Orientation — a continuous process 

A newly admitted college student looks forward 
to the first day of his college life with mixed feelings 
of anxiety, misgivings and thrill. However the new 
and unfamiliar experiences canrug be limited to a 
first few days of college course alone Consequently 
weshould recognise that the orientation programme 
is not one-day programme (confined to the first day 
of the academic year in the college) but a continuous 
process sparming the full length d the course cho¬ 
sen by the student. 

Need for Planninp 

The ‘first-degree course' is the period when no¬ 
ble ideas and higher values are embossed on the 
impressionable minds of the students at the adoles¬ 
cent stage. So a well thought out orientation pro¬ 
gramme spread throi^hout die year to fulfil the 
needs and aspiratiom of the students bdonging toa 
rural backward areas was prepared in the college 
after much discussion widi the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments and other memben of the faculty specially 
interested in student services. Great care was taken 
in preparing the content of each orientation with 
particular ref&ence to the needs d diestttdoits and. 
their abiltty to receive the message conveyed. For 
wamfde, the contents d die first day orientation 
programme were planned keeping in mind the es- 


sentUb to be hdd on the first day as also the capac¬ 
ity of die sdnd of die new entrants to receive the 
same in the first day situation. 

Similarly anoths' orientation was given after 
one week bearing in mind the fact that students 
would be mme calm by that and would be able to 
receive mme information. 

In this way about twelve orientation 
programmes (on an averse 2 per s e m e st e r ) were 
prepared e.g. one before die first university exami- 
natim, me before the Cdlege Day, me befme ^ 
«id of die year, etc. Infonnatimineachofthemien- 
tatim programmes was passed m at the appropri¬ 
ate time and in such a way that students took them 
seriously and to their ben^t. 

A Model 

Normally the first day orientation wiU be as 
follows; 

10.00 to 11.00 a.m. - The Adviser (a teacher) talks 
to the students (of the I year 
Major Class) 

11.00 to 11.30 a.m. - The Head of the Department 
addresses the students. 

11.30 to 11 45 a.m. - The Principal addresses all the 

students of the 1 Year degree 
classes. 

11.45 to 12.30 p.m. - Video film on the College 
(showing glimpses d the col¬ 
lege infrastructure. College 
Day, Convocation, etc so that 
the student will develop a 
sense of pride in his college) is 
shown. 

12.30 to 1.00 p.m. - Guided campus visit is ar¬ 

ranged. (Humanities students 
spend nuire time in the labora¬ 
tories since they may not have 
the c^iportunity to visit them 
later.) 

Even as the orientatim for the students is car¬ 
ried m in the halls allotted for each erf the 1 Year 
Major Classes the Principal addresses the parmts in 
the Central Hall between 10.00 a.m. and 10.30 am. 
and the parertts also see the video film ftooi 11.30 
a.m. tol2.15 pm. 

Points to be conveyed by the Advism, Head of 
the Department and the Pri^pal are well planmd 
in acfvarwe so tiiat Acre is no unnecessary repeti- 
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Howler, cotain points which are considered 
very essottiel are repeated for the sake of en^hasis. 

EraiiosHon 0 / Sagging 

The involveinait of die senitv students of the 
ooifege in die impleoientatioiv the Orientation 
Programme is quite significant. They are chosen by 
the Adviser and their roles are dearly explained to 
them befu'e the Orientatum day. On the first day of 
the academic year when the junior students start 
arriving at the college, the senior students welcome 
than, guide them to dieir various classes and take 
them round the college during campus visit. They 
help the junior students and the teachers in conduct¬ 
ing die first orientation progTanune successfully. 

Tlw beneficieiit outcome of this arrangement is 
the generation of the feeliiig of goodwill and confi¬ 
dence among the studoits accounting for campus 
peace and happiness. The senior students treat the 
junior students with concern showing them a genial 
and helping spirit. The junior students look up to 
their seniors with regard and thankfulness. They 
feel quite at ease in the caring company of the se¬ 
niors. Hence there is mutual trust and a tension- 
free and relaxed atmosphere conducive to the 
progress of the junior students is created. In these 
circumstances there is no room, whatsoever, for the 
nefarious practice of ragging that is swamping col¬ 
leges leading to fear psychosis amongst junior stu¬ 
dents and cases of dropouts, fracas or even fatal 
ends in extreme cases, in the college where the au¬ 
thors implemented the Orientation programme so 
successfully, ragging was unheard of on the campus 
and a healthy tradition of hospitality and friendli¬ 
ness has been built on a very sure foundation. One 
the ways of eradicating the malaise of ragging 
can be found in a scheme of planned orientation for 
the studoits. 

Long years of experience have convinced the 
authors of the efficacy of the programme especiaUy 
in creating a good relationship between the teachers 
and students, between seniors and juniors and in 
creating a sense of responsibility, discipline and 
dignity among the students. 

n. Advlaiiig 

Student Advising or Student Advisory System 
is counted very significant anumg the organised 
student sovices ottered in the college. Irfits admi¬ 
rably into the system ol student orientation pro¬ 
gramme which has beoi paceived as a continuous 
process. 


Basis Advising 

The implementation of the Student Advisory 
Scheme envisages the development of rapprnt be¬ 
tween the Adviser (the teacher) and his wards (the 
students, say, of a degree class) committed to his 
care, its essence is the close personal relationship 
and interaction between the adviser and the stu¬ 
dents which build up the student’s confidence in 
the teacher to approach him freely for any clarifica¬ 
tion or guidance for his academic betterment or for 
the resolution of his problems. It develops a sense of 
concern for the wards in the Adviser. The result is 
that the students drawn largely from the rural back¬ 
ward areas do not feel that higher educationc! sys¬ 
tem is in^rsonal and that they are left uncared for 
in their academic effort. The adviser feels that he 
has not reduced thq,^chuig profession into a me¬ 
chanical trade but has made it a live human experi^ 
ence. 

The Aim 

The aim of advising to assure the student of the 
personal care of an Adviser to make required ad¬ 
justment to the demands of his college life, to plan 
for better achievement in his academic pursuit and 
to prepare him for his general career aJfter his col¬ 
lege course. He has the assurance that he knows at 
least one member of the staff very intimately to 
approach him for any help during his stay in the 
college. He feels that he is not an anonymcnis non¬ 
entity lost in the crowd of college students but an 
individual receiving proper attention. The teacher 
also has the satisfaction of guiding his wards and 
shaping the whole class into a homogeneous group 
with due regard to their individuality of the stu¬ 
dents thereby contributing to the academic excel¬ 
lence and the campus peace of the college. 

The EvolutioWTy Process 

The authors had to be many experimoits before 
evolving the Advisory Scheme in the college. At the 
beginning when the Pre-University Class was in 
vogue each class had many advisers each being in 
charge of about ten wards. The Head of file Depart¬ 
ment of the major subject offered in the class (e.g. 
Maths/Bioiogy/Econranics) would coordinate the 
services of the Advisers. Later it was found that the 
students felt fiiat fiiere was no uniformity of ap¬ 
proach fifilowed by the Advisers (inevitably so de¬ 
pending upon fiieir individuality). The Head of the 
Department also found it difficult to coordinate 
Advisers drawn from other faculties. Therefore this 
practice was given up. instead each class was kqpt 
under the charge of one Adviser irrespective of the 
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largeness of die munbn which soineliBMS 'WHit uplo 
ev 0 t 70 in some chides. 

Widi dw introduction the-si class in the High¬ 
er Seccmdary schoids, colleges wcne left with only 
die undergraduate andpostgraduale classes. At this 
stage, the imiid)« of students in eadi of the science 
malor classes was usually limited to 32 or 40. Only 
in scune humanitie classes like B.A. (Cconcunics) or 
B.Com. the number readied around 60. Hoice for 
the sake of uniformity of approach by the Adviso- 
and betttf uttdetstandii^ between die Adviser and 
his wards each ctf die maior classes of the under¬ 
graduate courses was jdaced under tutelage of one 
Adviser. The same Adviser continued to be in 
charge the classes for all die three years the 
course developing more intimacy with his group of 
studeits and dfering them mosp advising service. 

I “f 

Functions of the Aivistr 

For the Advisory system to be more effective the 
Adviser has to perform a number of functions. The 
success of the system depends an the number of 
tasks which the Adviser willingly chooses to per¬ 
form and the spirit of dedicaticvi with which he 
does them. Some of the important tasks of the Ad¬ 
viser are outlined in the fcdlowing paragraphs. 

The Adviser is responsible for giving orienta- 
tkm to die students. On the first day he dmotes the 
maximum time to give orientation to his wards. 
Further he is responsible to give orientatimi to them 
periodically— choosing the appropriate time and 
varying the methodology to suit the occasion— 
throughout die year. 

The Adviser watches keenly the attendance of 
his wards since from statistics pertaining to the at¬ 
tendance during the effective working days of the 
cfdkge the authors could assert that there is a one to 
one ratio between the ait^idance of the student and 
his academic performance If die Adviser notices 
any significant slide from regular attendance on the 
part of the student, informs the Head of the Deport- 
raeiM or the Principal about it or, if necessary, writes 
to pareids so that die studnts' attendance may be 
regidar. This otaUes most students to coolly with 
dieuiiivecsity’sdemaiidc)f75%afcampuisorymin- 
iinmn attOKfanKe fo be put in by dion. 

The Adviser makes a cotutnuous assessment of 
die«adeaucperf«manceof)iis wards. From office 
recorcb and persimal contact die Advise'knows the 
atfoinment erf «ch studeit in the 4-2 course. Hc^ 
dierefore, ke^ a kran watdi on dieacademk per¬ 
formance of each student to see whedie the pefor- 


mance gra^ coidinues to rfae e not. If fttenefo to 
slope down die Advise caOs the ward in ^vate 
and eiquires about the backslide. This timely dheck 
often puts ffiem on the ri^t trade to take dieir course 
seftously. Sotnetimes ft may be a teitai Of deeper 
preiUems faced by the ward, tai snCh cases the Ad¬ 
vise trie his best to hdp the studoit serfve his 
problem so that he concentrates his miild bn his 
studies. 

Through his constant persemal touch with the 
students, the Advise is ^le to spot the hidden 
talent erf the eudents. He rnicenuages them to parti¬ 
cipate in such co-curricular activities as would ei- 
able them te> put forwed their best. The taleit- 
spotting task of the Advise assumes greate impor¬ 
tance in the case erf talented youngmen who, but fw 
the encouragement erf the Advise, wenild willingly 
allow their special skills to rust rathe than shine. 

Maintaining personal contact is the life-blood of 
die Adviseiry System. Theefee the Advise elevel- 
ops a system by which he is able to meet the whole 
class fe advising weirk at fixed peiods e make 
himself available at appointed times fe individual 
students to appreiach him. Freun experience the au- 
die have ob^rved that this practice is easie in the 
case of science classes (where laboratory practical 
works are invtrfved) and difficult in humanities 
classes (where there is no laboratory work and 
where the student strength of the class also is much 
more than the optimum). 

To gauge the progress of the student at all stag¬ 
es of his collegiate life the Adviser maintains the 
cumulative record of the students (details given un¬ 
der the heading of ‘Rectuds and Support Service'). 
On the basis of the cumulative record he pr^ares 
the General Proficiency Certificate of the students 
at the end of the third year degree course. It recounts 
the student’s attainments in various areas, curricu¬ 
lar and co-curricuIar. 

The Ad viser pofotms the valuable task <rf offer¬ 
ing career guidance to ftie students (dealt with in 
detaO separately). He provides bis wards with all 
the needed inframatiim far higha studies, job op¬ 
portunities and self-enr^oyrrirtit. For die fina] year 
students under his charge he conducts two inter¬ 
views and instructs ffiem how to face inirtviews 
successfully. 

Whenever the Adviser is not satisfled wffii Hie 
progreM of hb ward, his first cmrective measure is 
to folk to Hie studeirf in person. If this is not 
successful he mi|^ take up the matter wMi Hie 
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cf Oc^aitmoit tx liti Principal or the Parents, 
he cornea to know that the student is faced with 
healA pr^lesns, die Advisa may r^er him to the 
professional medical practitioners. If, in the opinion 
of the Adviser, the student requires counselling ser¬ 
vice he may be referred to teacher-counsellors 
(wherea well-devdt^ied counselling scheme exists) 
available in the cdlege itsdf. 

Through tfiese various functions the Adviser 
seeks to free die students from the pressures caused 
by problems both academic and personal. The stu¬ 
dent is able to carry on his studies with peace of 
mind. College life becomes useful and enjoyable to 
him. He realises that his individual personality has 
be«i recognized by at least one teacher who cares 
for him with genuine interest. Thus the functions of 
the Adviser contribute to the healthy personality 
development of the wards. 

Kaords and Support Service 

For the effective functioning of the Advisory 
System, the Adviser should receive full support, 
encouragement and appreciation from the con¬ 
cerned Head of Department, Principal of the Col¬ 
lege and the Management. Equally necessary is the 
unstinted cooperation of the college office. 

Every Adviser should be supplied with a ‘Cu¬ 
mulative Record’ in the form of a small booklet to 
be maintained for each wa rd. It should contain space 
for the following details to be entered: Personal 
data (Name, date of birth, nativity, blcxrd group 
etc), Family background (names of parents, paren¬ 
tal occupation, income, number of siblings etc). 
School record (achievement in school — both aca¬ 
demic and co-curricular), college record (marks in 
tests, university examinations, attendance, his per¬ 
formance in co-curricular activities, disciplinary ac¬ 
tion, if any, taken against him, etc), in short when 
locdcing at the Cumulative Record Book, one should 
be able to get a complete bio-data and performance 
record of the student. For this to be complete and 
up-to-date, the Principal should arrange to send 
p^odically the list of absentees, nruirk lists, etc to 
the Adviser. The Advisers in turn should take care 
to post them correctly in time. 

In them days cd ccnnputerisation all these may 
be fed into a cmnputer maintained by each adviser 
or by »ch department or ke[d in the Principal's 
office. If the required data are fed in time, whenever 
the progress of a student is to be ascertained (in 
total), a ]mnt-out can be taken for study. If neces¬ 
sary die print-out can be sent to the parents. 


The Pivotal Role of the Teacher 

The real fulcrum of the Advisory System is the 
leadier who assumes the role of the Adviser. Besides 
his professicmal competence he must have a natural 
flair for voluntary service and the spirit of dedica¬ 
tion. He must have the conviction that a teacher has 
a vital role to play in shaping the career and devd- 
oping the personality of the wards. He must have 
real concern for the welfare of the students. In 
addition to it he must have the ability to communi¬ 
cate his interest in the welfare of the students very 
effectively so that he can win their confidence and 
acceptance. Only with the trust of the wards in the 
Adviser and their regard for him can the Adviser 
discharge his functions meaningfully. 

In an ideal college situation the Principal must 
be able to furnish all relevant information about all 
the students from personal knowledge to the par¬ 
ents who seek it from him. However, with the in¬ 
creasing number of the student population in the 
college, the weight of the administrative responsi¬ 
bilities and the pressure of unexpected turns of 
events on and off the campus, the Principal is hardly 
able to realise the ideal contact with the students. 
The efficient functioning of the Advisory System is 
the nearest solution to the problem. If a parent ap¬ 
proaches the Principal for finding out the progress 
of his son in the college the Principal can co^dently 
direct him to the Adviser if the system of Student 
Advising is well-established in his college. The Ad¬ 
viser will be able to provide the up-dated informa¬ 
tion about his ward to his father giving him die 
satisfaction of having received the needed informa¬ 
tion. When the parent meets the Principal again he 
is sure to tell him that he has found a safe heaven for 
his son in the college. 

An effective teacher is an effective Adviser. Still 
it will be better if the teachers are given training in 
the rudiments of counselling to petfemn the role (rf 
advising effectively. 

The Enduring of the System 

However, misappr^ensioiis about the effective 
implementation of the Student Advising Scheme in 
colleges have been expressed by neutral observers. 
Questions such as the ones moiticmed below are 
raised by than: “How are we going to prospect for a 
proper Adviser? How are they motivated to func¬ 
tion well? Are th^e not enough prd>lams on die 
campus for the whole system to fail?. It must be 
admitted that these questions are very pertinoit 
ones. Atthe same time die answers to these questions 
are also not too far to seek. From their experience 
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the authors have found that tile systean wtaSkad weti 
whoi responsibUity was given to pennai»it teadh- 
eis by turns. The additional responsibiliCy entrust¬ 
ed to them added to the dignity and inqMrtance of 
thejob. 

The task Advising was neve' thought bur¬ 
densome by the teachers. In small depart men t s ev¬ 
ery teacher, after saving one tom of three years as 
Advisor, got a break of one year while in larger 
departments they had a two or even three years 
break so that they could resume their work aft'esh 
and with verve. The toichers really enjoyed tiieir 
task of student advising. 

There were atha motivating factors at well. 
When the wards approached them for help the Ad- 
visos fdt elated about their role. The feeling 
being helpful to some one gave them a sense of job 
satisfaction. When they moved intimately with the 
students and understood their various problems, 
the teachers felt that their own personal experience 
became wide and enriched. The appreciation re¬ 
ceived from the Head of the Department, the Princi¬ 
pal and the Parents proved to be an ample motiva¬ 
tor. Above all, to win the affection and regard of the 
students was the greatest motivatoT. The 
acknowledgement of their gratitude expressed by 
the wards in personal meetings after the course was 
over or through letters was etched deeply in the 
manory of the Advisers. These tokens of affection 
were so much valued by them that their intrinsic 
value could not be matched by any worldly gain. 

In the 20 years of experience of the authors with 
the system there were only two cases of problems 
arising out of the system as such and they were 
solved cunicably. Hence the staying power of the 
system has became a time-tested one too. 

Sitting at leisure in their retired life and recol¬ 
lecting all the services rendered to the students, the 
autiiOTs are happy to aver that this is perhaps the 
(Hie syston that has enlisted the coc^ieration of all 
ccmcemed and has given immense mental satisfac- 
ticai both to tire teachers and students. If we are 
permitted to adapt an oft-quoted lineof Shakespeare 
we can say that Student Advising is ‘doubly 
Wessed’ — ‘it Messeth him that giva and him that 
takes’. 

III. Career Gnidanee 
The Near 

The tmleigradiiate student has to plan his fu¬ 
ture caiea almg with his studies so tiiat he can 


make (ierlg^ ^iMoii Amtt his ranw ad theend 
ofMscmitsaHeaeedi'htetefMamilMoiiii^atd- 
ing Ms srt^Mb c^>jp<drtifltittia and st^- 

ea^oynwnt. gata^ adequate and ip- 
foraMtiort on careo* aiul consutathm for maki^ 
isaper du^ tiie student depends on tile Studort 
Adviser and his orikge. Moot of the studmts of tiie 
ctdieges in rural bai^cward areas bdong to tiie first 
goieration scholars in a coUege. Their paroits may 
be eitha agriculturists, petty-shopkeepos, small 
local businosmen, unakiUed workers or artisans. 
They look upto the college feu giving their sons 
career guiiiance. Hence the importance of 
organising Carea Guidance Sdvice in the college is 
growing day by day in the flux of stiff and tough 
competition. 

Moiwtkm 

The crux of the problem of cuganising Career 
Guidance is to motivate the students to aspire for 
greater things — to hitch their wagons to the stars. 
Motivation is said to be the prixluct of the vision 
one develops and the amount of confidence one has 
toachieve the vision. One could havethe vision only 
when one has ail the required information about the 
task on hand. Lack of access to souices of infocma- 
tion is one of the major drawbacks suffered by stu¬ 
dents from rural backward areas. Therefore it be¬ 
comes imperative for college to collect relevant and 
authentic informaticai and evolve a scientific pro¬ 
cess of disseminating it among the students Re¬ 
trieval of information is as important as storing it 
AH the activities planned and organised in the col¬ 
lege to secure this end go by the name of Career 
Guidance. 

CsroT Cuiferux Actwities 

From the experience of the authors it is found 
that the following activities carried chi in the college 
can form the basis for a fairly well-organised 
Carea Guidance Programme: 

I. A bcxiklet on “OppcHtunities for Jobs and High¬ 
er Studies” prepared to suit the needs of the 
students irissued (orsitid) to them. This booklet 
which is very comptdiensive is the product of 
tiie voluntary searvices a number of members 
of the rtati (>f tiie isiil^e. The ctmtents are ex¬ 
plained to tile stntfoiUB ail through tite tiiree 
years and in particular during the H, IV and VI 
semesters. Moreand more details are given dur¬ 
ing tiie IV and VI semesten. Care »taken to up¬ 
date the ho(ti( when newer courses of study are 
ofooal by various imiverstties and newer pro- 
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them in the examination. 


cedures «rf recruitments are introduced for pub¬ 
lic appointments. Some important information 
is repaited to that it can make a deeper impact 
on the minds of the students. 

2. Press cuttings and other information received 
periodically regarding higher studies and fobs 
are displayed prominently on the general notice 
in time. They are also removed in time so that 
any fresh information displayed will receive 
due attention from the students. The Advisers 
and Heads of Departments arrange for the dis¬ 
play of such infcsrmation relating to the students 
erf their major subjects in their own departmen¬ 
tal notice boards. 

3. Relevant magazines e g. Employment News, 
Competition Success Review, etc which will be 
useful to the students for preparing for compet¬ 
itive examinations and self-employment are 
subscribed to and made available in the library. 

4. Reference books on general studies such as In¬ 
dia Year Book, Manorama Year Book, and books 
on general proficiency such as numerical ability 
or quantitative aptitude, reasoning ability are 
also made available to the students. Question 
papers of competitive examinations held in the 
previous years are made available in the form of 
books to the students. Books useful to the stu¬ 
dents for entrance examinations such as GATE 
or CAT are also kept in the library for the benefit 
of the students. 

5. Special steps to help the students are taken 
when advertisements for various competitive 
examinations appear in newspapers or maga¬ 
zines. 

i) Advertisements are prominently displayed on 
the notice board. 

ii) Details of the examination and relevant books 
and other materials are made available in the 
library. 

iii) Motivation talks by the members of the staff 
are arranged for the particular group of stu¬ 
dents who are most likely to sit for the compet¬ 
itive examinations. 

iv) Model Tests are administered so that the stu¬ 
dents would become familiar with the type of 
question paper in the actual examination and 
they could judge for themselves the speed 
gained by them against the one expected of 


6. Special coaching classes for interested students 
who intend to prepare for entrance tests for 
higher studies or competitive examinatiims for 
public appointments are also arranged. For in¬ 
stance, Special Coaching Classes for B.Tech en¬ 
trance test of M.I.T., Chennai, M.B. A. admission 
tests held by various universities. Junior Re¬ 
search Fellowship Examination, Civil Services 
Examination — both Preliminary and Final, 
Bank Probationary Officers' Examination, etc 
are arranged. The courses are run on a no profit, 
no loss basis. Members of the staff of the college 
who have specialised knowledge about the var¬ 
ious examinations serve as resource persons. 

7. From time to time guest lectures by the alumni 
of the college who have entered various profes¬ 
sions recently are also arranged. From their ex¬ 
perience the authors have found that guest lec¬ 
tures by the old students turn out to be very 
great motivating factors. The present students 
feel more free to raisea volley of questions seek¬ 
ing answers to all the doubts entertained by 
them. Such active and lively participation is not 
to be expected in a routine class. Old students 
instil more confidence in the present students 
and they also feel honoured by their Alma Ma¬ 
ter. 

8. Guest Lectures by those who have come out 
successful (other than the old students) recently 
in various competitive examinations e.g. Civil 
Services Examination, Bank Probationary Of¬ 
ficers' Examination, etc are also arranged to 
motivate the students. 

9. Efforts have been made to create awareness 
amongst students about the need for general 
knowledge. The monthly Quiz Programme was 
introduced in the college when one of the au¬ 
thors, became Principal of the College in the 
sixties. Later on Quiz Programmes using audio¬ 
visual aids were also arranged to make them 
more inviting and rewarding. 

10. It was a unique experiment in the college to 
introduce a compulsory test paper on General 
Knowledge. At the beginning the test was left 
to the option of the students. Very few students 
torrfc it seriously. However, the correct answers 
were displayed on the notice board immediate¬ 
ly and it was noted that there was a big crowd 
of students noting down the correct answers. 
Names of the top scoring students were put up 
on the notice board under the caption “Roll of 
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Honour” and they were givtat prizes too on d»e 
Colh^ Day. All these practices made the stu¬ 
dents evince more interest in the test and they 
realised the value of the lest very sotm. Hence 
from the next year cHtwardsGMeral Knowledge 
Test (<nie per semester) was made cmnpulaory. 
it readily foimd favour with the students and 
w(Ht acceptance from all. Those who avoided 
the test were marked absent as in their regular 
classes. The audiora are happy that Manon- 
maniam Sundaranar University has nude Gen¬ 
eral Awaroiess as a compulsory examination 
paper under Part IV from 1994. 

11. Giving training to the final year students of the 
undergraduate classes is a special feature of the 
Career Guidaiue Programme. During the VI Se¬ 
mester usually two interviews would be held 
for the students. No tips would be offered to the 
students regarding the first mock interview. On 
completion of the first interview the strength 
and weakness of the individual performances 
of the students were explained to them in pri¬ 
vate and they were encouraged to do better in 
the second and final interview. Then the Advis¬ 
er would nreet his wards collectively and ex¬ 
plain to them the 'dos' and ‘don'ts' in an inter¬ 
view. The students would make a review of 
their own performance in the light of the in¬ 
structions given by the Adviser and would cer¬ 
tainly fare far better in the second interview. 
The Adviser usually seeks the cooperation of 
the faculty of other departments as well to serve 
as members of the panel irrtervieWers. 

Sometimes when students receive call letters for 
any interview for placements or for selection for 
higher studies the Principal or the Head of De- 
partmoit directs them to members of the staff 
interested in tiering guidance for interview to 
the students and they conduct mock interviews 
and group discussioru for such students re¬ 
ferred to them. 

12. Campus Interviews are regular phenomena ar¬ 
range for the careo' guidance erf the students. 

13. Arrangements are made for students to under¬ 
go approiticeship during summer vacation to 
gain practical wmk experience which wilt help 
them in their iob-scddng effort in the future. For 
sdecting students who desove this training the 
Princip^ sed(s the recommendation of die Stu¬ 
dent Advistfs of die varknu degree classes.. 

14. Held tr^ to fKtories and establishments in 


places nearby the college are abo arranged. 
Such visits serve two main purpose. They help 
die studmds (4ism-ve from thidr personal experi- 
oice the nature and die wm'king erf these facto¬ 
ries, offices, etc so that they can explain them 
dearly and with confidence in case questions 
about them (which are vay likely) are asked in 
interviews to be diced by diem. Secondly they 
motivate them to qualify to get into handsiune 
)obs in these estaUishments or in the ones simi¬ 
lar to them. 

15. The Principal requests the Advisers to keep in 
touch with their wards even afto' their gradua¬ 
tion and to furnish him information alxmt their 
joining any postgraduate course or job. This 
helps the students to feel more at home to have 
contact with their Advisers for career guidance 
even after leaving the college. 

16. The Principal requests the Heads erf Depart¬ 
ments to maintain a list of all successful stu¬ 
dents who in their opinion can be safely recom¬ 
mended for posts in keeping with qualifications 
designed by private concerns known to him per¬ 
sonally. 

A Collective Bnd envonr 

Career Guidance, which is of sterling value to 
the students, is one of the student services that call 
for collective endeavour and willing cooperation 
from all quarters of the college. It could be organised 
usefully only when the Heads of Departments, the 
Student Advisers, the Librarian, the Physical Direc¬ 
tor and the office staff whole-heartedly cooperate 
with the Principal who in this task should be backed 
by the Managemem to try novel methods. 

Career Guidance is worth all the trouble in¬ 
volved in it. Activities associated with this pro¬ 
gramme could be carried on without affectii^ the 
acadonic routine and without much financial com¬ 
mitment. The structure of the programme could be 
made elastic to suit the needs not only erf the present 
but also of the future. 

When students who step out of the portals (rf the 
college and grow nostalgic about the college, they 
are struck prinMiUy by Hioughls of pro^ammes 
like career guidance. They that services like 
these ones alone are oriented towards their careers. 
They never hesitate acknowledging their indebted- 
new to the allege and the teadim who were associ¬ 
ated with these student services. This, cmning as it 
does, fram hearts flowing with gratefulness is a 
matchtew reward fw the man-making «ulea vour of 
the teachen and the cottege. - 
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Management Education in India 
Emerging Issues 

M. Alta/laua* 

Kamal Yadav** 


latrodactloD 

Formal management education which started 
in India in 1950, with the opening of Master of Busi¬ 
ness Administration (MBA) curriculum in the De¬ 
partment of Commerce in Andhra University, has 
come a long way since then. The current decade has 
been marked by tremendous growth in the number 
of management institutions, most of which have 
cmne up in the private sector. A record number of 
222 new management institutions/programmes 
were approved by All India Council for Technical 
Education (AICTE) in 1994, most of which have 
become functional from 1995. Next to USA, India 
has the largest number of management education 
institutions compared to any other country. Today 
in India an MBA degree is considered a key to suc¬ 
cess in the corporate world and is probably the most 
sought after professional qualification The demand 
for MBAs in the corporate world is constantly in¬ 
creasing. Theaverage initial salary offered to MBAs 
belonging to leading business schools has gone upto 
more than Rs. 1.5 lakh per annum with peak initial 
offerings going even more than half a million, — 
leading to coining of term GOMBA — Grossly Over¬ 
paid MBAs. 

The growing importance of nranagement edu¬ 
cation and the exponential growth taking place in 
the field is a welcome step, but at the same time they 
pose a number of questions and challenges There¬ 
fore the present desk research which concentrates 
on full time management prograirune aims at focus¬ 
sing scnne light on the emerging issues in manage¬ 
ment education in India, such as the mushrooming 
cf management institutions, gender imbalance, de¬ 
mand of corporate world and the changing business 
environment. All these issues need an indepth study 
for producing future management graduates. 

Mana g e m e n t Institutions 

The mushrooming of management schools, pro¬ 
vides more opportunities for the students but at the 
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same time it raises some doubts. How does a stu¬ 
dent evaluate a management institute and its 
programmes? (As per a recent advertisement, 
Maharashtra alone offers 5,000 MBA/MMS seats in 
over 50 government recognised university/insti¬ 
tutes). This question is particularly relevant as man¬ 
agement education in India is of very uneven quali¬ 
ty. On one hand, some of the leading institutes are 
comparable to the best in the developed countries, 
whereas some institutes don’t even have proper 
infrastructure and faculty. Prospective students, es- 
peciaUy those residing in towns or smaller places, 
have only the glossy brochures of the institutes to 
look into in which each one appears to be the top 
institute of the country and an institute with a dif¬ 
ference. The facts in some cases may however be 
quite contrary. Therefore, an effort has to be made to 
provide some sort of rating mechanism for the man¬ 
agement schools based on criteria like infrastruc¬ 
ture, faculty, method of teaching, job placement, 
placements for summer training, interaction with 
industry, research undertaken, etc. Though this may 
not be possible immediately, at least there should be 
some mechanism for the time being whereby pro¬ 
spective students could get very objective details on 
the above mentioned parameters with the ultimate 
aim to have a quality assurance process and rating 
system. There may be counter views on this aspect 
that the institutes which are not upto the mark will 
automatically be rejected by the users. However, 
this is too important an area to be just left to the 
market forces alone. Some sort of rating/grading 
mechanism for institutes will go a long way in serv¬ 
ing the interests of the prospective students and 
may also help in checking blind commercialisation 
of management schools. Further, efforts should also 
be made towards having a common entrance exam 
for all management institutes. This will be of value 
benefit to students, both in terms of money as well 
as time. 

Gendo-Imbalaiice 

In spite of a gigantic growth of management 
institutes, the number of women in management 
field in India stands at an abysmal 10% at middle 
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managonait and jiut 1% in Midor maiMge- 

iMit positiiHis. A lot of thinking it required in diia 
regard on the part of professimaia in the fidd of 
managonent educaticm. The underlying reasons {or 
these small numbers have to be found out and pn^ 
erly addressed to. The managon^t institutes may 
also think in terms of providing some reservations 
for wranot or giving relaxaliwi in entry norms. Also, 
studies should be carried out <»> female passouts of 
last few years — working as wdl as non-working 
— from die managonem institutes to get rdevant 
feedback so as to make future plans accordingly. 

DeoiaiMb of Coipmte World 

Increasing competiticm and quick changes in 
business enviroranent have brought in more work 
pressures. In today’s business world, stress has be¬ 
come unavoidable and one has to learn to cope with 
it, which otherwise could result in emotional insta¬ 
bility, physical disorders, depression etc, and even 
best of managers may not be able to give desired 
results because of it. bn a study of 6,427 executives, 
conducted by Escorts Heart Institute and Research 
C»rtre, 30% tested positive for stress. If is in this 
context that areas like Stress Management and Time 
Management have become highly relevant in to¬ 
day’s corporate world. Also, risk taking, result ori¬ 
entation, ethics, team spirit, adaptability are some 
of the values which the management institutes have 
to develop among the students. All these should be 
taken into account while designing the curriculum. 
Also, efforts have to be made by die institutes to 
probe the personalities of the studaits and counsel 
diemacau'dingly aboutsuitability of particular area 
<d specialisation and type of job. Such an effort 
would minimize job mismatch and dissatisfaction. 
There cmild even be some psychometric tests at the 
interview stage erf admission, to see if the candidate 
is a potential manager fw the industry or not. 

Chuigi^g BasiBeaa EnviroBBieat 

In the wake of Ifljeralisation erf Indian economy 
and its mtepation with global eowomy, the man¬ 
agement institutes have to rise to the challenge of 
producing global managos. Indian companies ha ve 
now to operate in global context, wherein conhnu- 
ous dtai^es and tmproveznents are required. Un¬ 
like past, organisadoiis have to keep pace with in- 
tematioiial competition, technological advance¬ 
ments and be customer responsive. The courses/ 
(HOgrammes beii^ oflered have to be modified ac¬ 
cordingly wftb greater focus on service sector, tech- 


fwlogy muagtenent, qnali^, Othtrstite service, 
coaqwdtive strat^ies, mvironmoit management 
etc. The management schools have often been 
blamed for being slow in respemding to clumging 
business needs and therefore, special efforts have to 
be made to keep pace with the devdopments taking 
place in the country at well as outeide. Towards this 
end, a continuous and dote interactirat is required 
between practitioners and academicians. Such an 
interaction will make management education more 
practical and need based and on the other hand, 
with the active participalion rf practititnwrs, the 
proUem of inadequate faculty can also be solved. 
Also, die students have to be given more exposure to 
practical business working. The prtrfUe of an Amer¬ 
ican management studoit is quite differoit freun 
Indians students. An American management stu¬ 
dent, with an average age of around 27 years has a 
prior industry experience of 5-6 years at an average 
bdeue joining the managemeit institute, whereas 
an Indian student, with an average age of 22 years 
has very little work experience. A practical training 
of 6-g weeks during ^e 2 years management pro¬ 
gramme seems to be inadequate. A 4-6 months prac¬ 
tical training maybe included as a compulsory com¬ 
ponent in the management programmes. Towards 
this end. a close association with the industry is a 
must and mutual benefits for industry and the insti¬ 
tute have to be properly brought forward. 

CosKhnioD 

These are some of the areas requiring attention 
of management institutes in India The nature of 
response by the institutes to these would be known 
in the rime to come. Ultimately, the success erf man¬ 
agement insritutes and thereby management educa¬ 
tion, would largdy depoid on how quickly and 
effectively they ate able to adapt and address them¬ 
selves to the needs of the society and the changing 
busiiieas envirenment. 


TO OUR READERS 
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Teacher Education in Maharashtra 

Dhanciwar Haildiaiidaii* 


ft has long been a convoiient noHrai to identify 
devdopment with econranic growth alone. Howev¬ 
er, devdtqjHnent assistance to the education sector, 
probably more than to any other sector, is very 
much dependent on the overall concept of develop¬ 
ment as education has many interdisciplinary and 
intersectoral characteristics. One such sector cnay 
be Teacher Education, it is a fact and accepted by 
almost all educationists that a good education de¬ 
pends on a good teacher. And the quality of the 
teacher depends on the quality of teacher education. 
Kothari Commission also has observed that “the 
futiue of a country is shaped in her classroom” im¬ 
plying the significant role of classrooms. And cer¬ 
tainly the classrooms are managed by teachers. 
Therefore, it all depends upon the efficiency of the 
teacher in classrooms. It is developed through teach¬ 
er education programme. 

It is presumed that a university teacher needs 
no training after chaining his post gra duate degree. 
He is directly engaged in teaching the students. So 
far we ha ve not questioned the teaching methodolo¬ 
gy adopted by the university teachers nor the non 
requirement of training. Whereas it is argued that 
the primary & secondary teachers need training to 
be good teachers and of late it has become essential 
qualification for such recruitment. Precisely this is 
the reason why all quantitative surveys and evalua¬ 
tions of primary k secemdary education give statis¬ 
tics CHI the extent and quality of teacher education. 
In the following sections an attempt is made to take 
an overview of primary k secondary teacher educa¬ 
tion in Maharashtra and take a close look at second¬ 
ary teacher training programme of University of 
Bombay and draw ccHiclusions. 

The State of Maharashtra 

During the British rule in India, most of the 
present State of Maharashtra wasundertheBombay 
Presidency. After India attained independence, the 
states were reorganised on a linguistic basis and the 
State of Bombay was formed in 1956, including parts 
erf the present state of Gujarat. After a decade long 
struggle for a unified Maharashtra, the present 
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State of Maharashtra came into existence on 1 st May, 
1960. It was then made up of 26 districts; thirteen of 
these including Greater Bombay, were part of the 
former State of Bombay; eight districts forming the 
Vidarbha were part of the former slate of Madhya 
Pradesh; and the remaining five districts forming 
Marathwada originated from the Andhra region. 
Following the subdivision of senne of the districts, 
Maharashtra presently comprises a total of 30 dis¬ 
tricts. 

Primary Teachers Training 

In our country primary teacher training is di¬ 
verse in terms of time, curricular content, manage¬ 
ment, educational input k student population. Some 
programmes are one year post middle school cours¬ 
es, some are two year post middle school courses, 
some are one year post matriculation/higher sec¬ 
ondary courses. The management of teacher train¬ 
ing institutions are either government, semi govern¬ 
ment or private. The eligibility requirement for stu¬ 
dents is quite varied. Some are first generation 
learners, while other come from educated family 
backgrounds. Some are urban while others are ru¬ 
ral. There are schools with one teacher for all the 
classes, with untrained teachers, and inadequately 
trained teachers, with varying degrees of subject 
competence. However, after a good deal of discus¬ 
sion, a framework for a teacher education curricu¬ 
lum was thrashed out by a Joint meeting of the 
National Council for Educational Research & Train¬ 
ing and University Grants Commission (NCERT and 
the UGC). 

Maharashtra was one of the states where teach¬ 
er training in some form for primary level teachers 
has exist^ since 1824. As the Indian Institute of 
Education (IIE) report points out, in Maharashtra 
duri ng all these years, i.e. between 1870 & 1984, the 
syllabus of primary teachers training was revised 
several times in 1884,1899,1910,1925,1945,1966, 
1972 k 1983. A radical revision of the primary 
school course inevitably affects the requirements of 
training institutions. What happened in 
Maharashtra, more or less happened in most of oth¬ 
er states. Thus Maharashtra is the lOTch bearer. As 
new ideas from the western countries affected the 
syllabus, the gap between curricular demand and 
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teacher coinpetenca began to wnden. Hence th^ 
was intensive training ^ teachm. In the aftermath 
ol Nati<Hial Policy on Education (1986) and with our 
ccunmitment to Education fen All (EFA) there has 
been a considerable change in teachers training 
programmes too, not only in Maharashtra but also 
in oftio: parts of land. 

The manner of admitting studoits far training 
is diverse. There are inservice teachers who are de¬ 
puted for training. Seats are reserved for them. In 
most training institutes, seats are reserved for SC, 
ST & OBC candidates. Often seats are also reserved 
for the students minority institutes. Admissions 
are based on performance in the last examination, 
an admission test, or a viva-voce test. 

The trainers of these teachers are mostly trained 
graduates, though some also have postgraduate 
training. During the training programme, the stu¬ 
dents are taught contents and methodology simul¬ 
taneously. Thus the teachers' training institutes try 
to achieve these twin objectives. No doubt the train¬ 
ers responsibility is doubled. But the common expe¬ 
rience is that the trainers do not do justice to the 
profession. They simply do certain things for the 
sake of doing it. Thus it serves no purpose. Today 
these teacher training programmes are looked upon 
merely as orientation or initiation to teaching learn¬ 
ing process and not serving the objectives of train¬ 
ing the modem teacher. 

Salaries in teachers' training institutes being 
low, there is a great deal of variation in the quality 
of trainers. Even the teachers in primary schools are 
getting more salaries than their teacher educators. 
Two weaknesses stand out even in a cursory survey 
erf the situation. First, there is a deficit of Scieitce 
graduates as teacher educators and there are often 
teachers whose subjects are of no immediate use to 
the institutions and subjects in training institutes 
which do imt have teachers. Subsequent to low qual¬ 
ity of tochers being appointed in these institutes, 
the quality erf instructional programmes becomes 
dismal. Although the syllabus may be rich in c<m- 
tent, lack of qualified staff to implanent it makes 
mmssise of such syllabus. Again the syllabus for 
teacho- training is erften framed by Committee of 
State Education Departments who have tittle idea of 
(rf^eettve reality. 

Stdux^ fa [vactice teadiing are few and far 
between. They are sei«ted not necenarily on the 
bmis (rf academic criteria, but on the l«sw of (Wm- 


imfty to the tra.tn^ng institutes, avaflability erf ac- 
commodatlcm, cooperafttni, and other facilities. 
Since many of these schoerfs are inadequately staffed 
quantitatively, and have staff (rf poor quality, since 
many of them are Ul equipped and peopled with 
backward students, the practice teachit^ in such 
schools ronains a ritual. Ev«i these schools do lurf 
have ffte capacity to absorb the benefits of improved 
methods and materittls. 

Work experience is a ctanpulsory subject in 
Maharashtra. But the inputs of these programmes 
are so poor that they seldom create enthusiasm and 
motivation. Community work progranunes are 
more symbolic than furwHonal. 

What is really a moat persistent and bizarre 
situation is that, in spite of many qualitative and 
quantitative improvements brought about through 
governmental intervention, the primary teacher ed¬ 
ucators have no special orientation for teaching in 
primary teacher training institutes. Most of them do 
not have teaching experience in primary schools, as 
a result of which they prepare teachers for primary 
schools, but their personal experience and back- 
grcHind are that of secondary schools This is a real¬ 
ity. WhileDetUti has introduced Bachelor's degree in 
Elementary Education i.e, B.Ed (Elementary). It is 
high time, Maharashtra Govenunent thinks on sim¬ 
ilar lines keeping the national objectives in view. 

Secxmdaiy Teacben Training 

The situation more or less is similar in case of 
secondary teachers training institutes Secondary 
teacher training courses in Maharashtra are offered 
by both non-governmental institution and by state 
governments. There are aided institutes which re¬ 
ceive financial assistance from the state but are 
managed by the Committee/Trusts. Therefore, re¬ 
cruitment <rf teachers to these institutes are made by 
the Managing Committee while their salaries are 
paid by the state government. Herein the personal 
idioeyncrasies erf the inaiugement still persist, often 
compromising with quality. 

A few universities in Maharashtra have insti- 
tiited tatcho' training ffircnigh distance mode. While 
these are cemsidteed as cheaper substitutes for for¬ 
mal training institute, most of the private training 
institutes take H as a profession for minting mon^. 
bi ffte early nineties with the char^ in pdky <rf the 
Maharashtra Governmwrt, many private manage- 
snent bodies started teacher training programmes 
as a r^ult of which there was mushrocun ^owdi of 
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these institutes during this period. 

There is also part time training provision for 
teachers working in recognised schools. 
Yashwantrao Chavan Maharashtra Open Universi¬ 
ty fYCMOU), Mashik has also introduced inservice 
teacher education prograrrune through distance 
mode which is restricted to the working teachers. 

Regarding adnussion of students, there is a de¬ 
bate to introduce attitude tests for prospective teach¬ 
er but no final decision has been taken as yet. Ad¬ 
missions are based on the same procedure as in case 
of primary teachers training. 

Regarding qualification of teachers, though 
Maharashtra Government follows the UGC pattern 
and insists on candidates qualifying either National 
Eligibility Teat for lecturership (NET) conducted by 
UGC or State Eligibility Test (SET) conducted by 
Maharashtra Government. This test is usually con¬ 
ducted twice a year so as to clear the backlog of 
those teachers who have not qualified for the same. 
However, for recruitment of teachers through 
.Maharashtra Public Service Commission, the candi- 
dateshould bea double postgraduate, one in educa¬ 
tion and the other in one school subject. 

If one looks at the results, one is struck by the 
performance of teacher training institutes. Percent¬ 
age of pass in graduation courses is somewhere 
between 50 to bO. But in these teacher training insti¬ 
tutes, in spite of internal assessment, where one 
hears of subjective bias, an external evaluation at 
the end of the term, the results are between 95 to 100 
percent- This (sail the more striking as laboratories, 
libraries and other academic inputs are acknowl¬ 
edged to be inadequate and unsatisfactory in most 
of these institutions. 

Teacher Education Frogrammea Acroas 
Uaivetsitiea of Maharaahtra 

Of the nine universities in Maharashtra almost 
all the universities are offering teacher education 
courses either at the university level or through 
their affiliated colleges. The universities are 
Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, Amravati, Shivaji, SNDT, 
North Maharashtra, Dr. B.R.Ambedkar k YCMOU. 

Teacher Bduoation Pnogranune of 
Uaiveraity of Brunbay 

Currently tho'e are 27 colleges of education en¬ 
gaged inimperttng maining to the prospective teach¬ 
es. Of fltese, “twelve collies are either govern¬ 
ment or getting aid from the government. Remain¬ 


ing colleges are un-aided some of which are run by 
minority”. 

Besides conventional training programmes 
through the colleges affiliated to the University of 
Bombay, it has provision of Part-Time B.Ed. for 
working teachers. Institute of Distance Education, 
University of Bombay also has opened Masters De¬ 
gree Programme in Educational through distance 
mode, some of the colleges also offer M.Ed. degree 
course along with B.Ed. Again university Depart¬ 
ment of Education also offers M.Ed., M.Phil. &Ph.D. 
programmes in education. 

Although a new dimension to teaching and re¬ 
search is added in the colleges of education by way 
of introducing extension education, it has still a 
long way to go especially in its attempt at involving 
the community within the fold and strengthening 
the parent teacher association. Very little research 
of significance and relevance is to be seen in most of 
the colleges of education affiliated to University of 
Bombay with the exception of University of 
Bombay’s Department of Education. Even the Uni¬ 
versity Department of Education has not made 
much dent into the research areas. ,Most important 
studies about dropouts, science teaching, improved 
curriculum, material production, impact of distance 
education etc, have been conducted elsewhere. Let 
alone sophisticated research, even studies of simple 
research topics are conspicuous by their absence. 
Project report which is a requirement for B.Ed. pro¬ 
gramme is far from achieving its objectives. The 
students are told to follow some prescribed format 
without even understanding the same. 

Schooling in Maharashtra 

As per the fifth All India Education Survey con¬ 
ducted by NCERT, Maharashtra has a total number 
of 63,582 schools (primary, upper primary, second¬ 
ary it higher secondary) with 4,08,930 teachers in 
all schools In rural areas there are 52,229 schools, in 
urban areas there are 11,353 schools, there are 7,187 
secondary schools with 1,10,511 teachers in all. Ru¬ 
ral area is represented by 4,586 schools and urban 
areas by 2,601 schc^ls (only secondary). More than 
80 per cent of the teachers are trained. Therefore 
there is a need that the existing teacher training 
institutes should organise orientation/refresher 
courses of short duration for continuing education 
of teachers. 

Condtuion 

There has been a qualitative change in the role 
of the school as well as the role of the teacher. While 
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the sdtocds are called upon to deal wld\ the national 
cdtjectives laid down from time to time, the teadts' 
is called upon to be a change agent, a mobiliser, a 
fadUtatia' to tike develc^onental needs at tike com¬ 
munity. In tikis process, tiie traditicmal wisdom is 
lost in the qkiest for dubious knowledge. Teacher 
has to be trained to respond to tike societal needs. 
And the need is education for all. It is high time a 
distinction is made betwesk a teadker who removes 
illitaacy and cote who in^iarts si^histicated knowl¬ 
edge. Teacher education in Maharashtra ikeeds to be 
reshaped accordiik^y. 
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Bducation for Empowerment 

for the e„p^^ of *e 
^1 Mfoerwl ««eM to qt^litv 

fo P»>>Uc ..rTice. »d 

tf • Iwge iwopotthm o/our dtfldien do »ot ha ve 
9«all9 aduMd edacatfam.” Exceipii 


The future, being inherently 
uncertain, gives rise to both hopes 
and fears, A major objective of a 
good educational system should 
be to enable the students to meet 
the challenge of the future with 
confidence. 

We are living in an era in 
which human knowledge, partic- 
ularly scientific and technologi¬ 
cal knowledge, is increasing at an 
exceptionally rapid pace. This in 
turn is having profound impact 
on the social, economic and pdit- 
ical evolution, including intema- 
timial relations. The sheer rapidi¬ 
ty of these changes is an added 
source of uncertainty. 

Properly harnessed, new 
technologies can be a powerful in¬ 
strument for the eradication of 
mass poverty, ignorance and ill 
hrallh which afflict a large seg¬ 
ment cd our populatitm. For ex¬ 
ample, the new bio-technologies 
have revdtttioitary implications 
for improving productivity trfonr 
agriculture and for devising more 
effective health care strategies for 
control of camnranicable diseas¬ 
es. Similarly, new renewable 
decentralised sources of energy, 
flexible manufacturing tech- 
tdqaei and just in lime raethods 


of inventory control can greatly 
enhance the competitiveness and 
productivity of decentralised 
modes of production Telecom¬ 
munication, satellite and infor¬ 
mation technologies can greatly 
add to the effectiveness oi mass 
literacy and public health aware¬ 
ness campaigns 

At the global level, the revo¬ 
lution in communication and in¬ 
formation technrdogies is bring¬ 
ing about an integration of nation¬ 
al economies which was unthink¬ 
able even a decade ago. Assisted 
by the progressive liberalisation 
of international trade and capita] 
movements, these new technolo¬ 
gies are helping to create a new 
global economy which offers op¬ 
portunities for poor countries to 
leap frog in the race for social and 
economic development but also 
contains risks for further 
marginalisatim of those unable 
to cope with the pace of change. 
The final outcome will depend on 
the efficiency and effectiveness of 
a country's social, economic and 
political stnictures for the man- 
agenwit of change. The design 
and quality of the educational 
system can have a significant in¬ 
fluence in this regard. 


First and foremost, we need 
an educational system which en¬ 
ables our teachers, scientists, 
technologists, managers and ad- 
ministrators to operate on the 
frontiers of knowledge. bi a woffld 
characterised by exc^^onal ra¬ 
pidity of technological changes, 
education has to be viewed as a 
continuous lifetime process of 
learning. Education and training 
have to be reoriented to meet the 
challenges of the information rev¬ 
olution. An abiding conunitniefit 
to the pursuit of ^cellence ought 
to be the core of the value system 
which inspires our educational 
establishment at all levels. 

However, harnessing the vast 
latent potential of human knowl¬ 
edge for social good is not simply 
a matter of upgrading our educa¬ 
tional skills. More fundamental¬ 
ly, it involves the cultivation of 
an mquinng mind-set receptive 
to change even though that 
change at times is disruptive of 
the status quo. Only then can cre¬ 
ate an environment sufficiently 
conducive to the develt^ment, 
assimilation and absorption of 
new technologies into production 
processes, the consequent of new 
markets and the introduction of 
new management systems. In an 
increasingly inter-dependent 
world that we live in, there ought 
to be a general recognition of the 
role of increased participatiem in 
the evolving global econtnny for 
widening our develo|unant op- 
tims. We have to be fully pre¬ 
pared for inevitable globalisatitm 
of product markets, financial 
markets and in services. Properly 
designed, both international 
trade and investm^'pdicies can 
considerably help to accelerate 
the rate <rf ^owth (rf national in- 
cosxie and employment. By con- 
trast, autvky and an ^cessively 
inward looking development 
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strat^y can perpetuate both tech¬ 
nological and eccHtomic back- 
warctoess. Yet one has to reckon 
with the stroigth ol inertia and 
the iear of unknown in human af¬ 
fairs. ^ Lord Keynes used to say. 
pcditidans everywhere tord to be 
salves to some defunct econo- 
irusts. If India’s vast latent devel¬ 
opment potential is to be realised, 
we need a leadership which is in¬ 
tellectually alert, imbued with a 
scientific temper and is willing to 
meet the challenge of social and 
economic change, in the final 
analysis, only a strong education¬ 
al system committed to univer- 
salisation of access to elementary 
education of sufficiently high 
quality and a university system 
ccanmitted to pursuit of excel¬ 
lence can help create mind-sets 
which accept the inevitability of 
change and indeed celebrate it 

Judged against this objective, 
the present educational scene in 
our country is none too encourag¬ 
ing. Even after 50 years of Inde¬ 
pendence, the national literacy 
rate is as low as 53 per cent. 
Among women it is less than 40 
per cent. The heavy drop-out rate 
among children who enter our 
school system indicates that the 
environment of our schools and 
the curriculum do not pay ade- 
cpiate attention to the needs of the 
first generation learners i.e., chil¬ 
dren coming from families with 
no previous background of paren¬ 
tal education. A well designed 
educational system can be a pow¬ 
erful factor for the empowerment 
o( the poor people and for pro¬ 
moting the goal of equality cd op¬ 
portunity. Unfortunately, our ed- 
ucatimal system does not live up 
to these ideals. Outlays on educa¬ 
tion fall far dunt of requirements. 
In a country where resources are 
scarce, education budgets will 
continw to be starved of funds 


unlera there is willingnera togive 
up large scale implicit and explic¬ 
it tubddies built into our public 
finances for a wide variety of 
goods and services including 
power, irrigation, transport and 
bank credit. If we do not achieve 
universal access toquality educa¬ 
tion. affirmative action by way of 
reservations in public services 
and legislatures fw the disadvan¬ 
taged groups can achieve only 
limited results for combating 
their inherited social and eco¬ 
nomic disabilities. Moreover, the 
potential of our university system 
to contribute to the empowerment 
of our people will ah>o not be fully 
realised if a large proportion of 
our children do not have access to 
quality school education. 

As I look back on my own ca¬ 
reer, the many opportunities for 
personal advancement that I got 
in my life were largely a result of 
the emphasis my parents laid on 
my education 

1 went to the local village 
school for my primary education 
But I was extremely fortunate in 
having as my teachers two honest 
men of sterling character who in¬ 
stilled in me a love for learning, a 
commitment to hard work and 
capacity to question things Thus 
when we talk of a reform of our 
educational syston, we should 
rtoi be thinking merely in terms of 
quanlitativeexpansion but also of 
qualitative improvements, partic¬ 
ularly those relating to the quali¬ 
ty of teachers. Viewed agaiiwt 
this background, the gaps in our 
educational perfonnance would 
appear to be still more serve. 

1 have often noticed that the 
teaching of science and mathe¬ 
matics, the mother subjects, is 
particularly deficient in our 
schoob. Without adequate stfon 
on the teachftig erf th^ subjects 


we shall not be able to build a 
sdf-cxaifidem natibri imbued with 
rational thou^t processes and 
not easily swayed by superstition 
and blind faith. University lex¬ 
ers ought to take a more active 
interest in improving the quality 
of teaching of science and mathe¬ 
matics in our schools. 

Imparting knowledge to the 
pupils is an important function 
of education. But as Plato empha¬ 
sised long ago, perhaps more im¬ 
portant is the task of enabling a 
pupil to think on his own. More¬ 
over, if knowledge is to lead to 
the grovrth of wise and enlight¬ 
ened citizens, there ought to be 
strong emphasis on value educa¬ 
tion, and on fundamental human 
values such as tolerance and re¬ 
spect for religious, cuitural and 
linguistic diversity 

Whenever 1 address a univer¬ 
sity audience, 1 am invariably 
asked about the employment sit¬ 
uation and prospects 1 share the 
concern of our youth for securing 
gainful employment after they 
leave their schools and colleges 
The honest answer to their que¬ 
ries on thi.« score is that fob cre¬ 
ation depends on the overall rate 
of economic growth and the 
labour intensity of the growth 
process. I am convinced that if our 
economy manages to grow at 7-B 
per cent per annum, we shall be 
able to create enough )ob oppor¬ 
tunities to absorb all the new en¬ 
trants to our labour force. Gov¬ 
ernment has a major responsibili¬ 
ty to create an overall environ¬ 
ment in which both national in¬ 
cline and employing can grow 
fast enough. Maint«iance of mac¬ 
ro aronomic stability — a low 
rate of inflation and prudent man- 
agetnent of our balance of pay¬ 
ments is absotutely e»eiitial. In 
additkni, Govemmoit has also a 
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respOHBibtilty for mainte'' 
futnceoflaivafld ordof/esmblish- 
ment of ^ectiv^ daSivery systetf^ 
hr 5uch baaic social services 
el^nentary education and prima* 
ry health care, infrastructure de 
velopment, envircmnent protec¬ 
tion measures and the establish¬ 
ment o( social safety nets to pro¬ 
tect the more vulnerable sections 
We designed policies in all these 
areas backed by credible delivery 
system can soft^ very consider¬ 
ably dve harsh edges of extreme 
poverty and in the long run to 
overcome il. However, it will be 
quite improper for our people be¬ 
ing led to believe that our poUti- 
dans and the Qjvemments they 
control have found some magic 
instant cure to remove mass pov* 
erty. 

The rise in living standards is 
linked to the growth of national 
producffvity and there are no 
short cuts to it. Mass poverty can 
be removed only on the basis of a 
firm commitnvent to hard work 
and utmost social discipline sus¬ 
tained over a fairly long pcrfcwi of 
time. A polihcal culture in which 
politiciai>s promise public spend¬ 
ing and subsidies for almost ev¬ 
erything even when Government 
treasuries are empty breeds only 
cynicism and dilutes our people’s 
faith in politics as purposeful ve¬ 
hicle of social change. Weeannot 
simply spend our way into pros¬ 
perity. We need to build a broad 
Tiational conseiusus on basic issues 
of sorial and economic develop 
ment. We have to create an eco¬ 
nomic environment which en¬ 
courages the growth of savings, 
investmoit and productivity. In 
this cemtext, dtereoughl h»be gen¬ 
ial awareness of d\e fact that un> 
controUed population growth and 
the promotirm of a life-style de¬ 
structive of the essentia) life sup¬ 
port syslefra of our consti¬ 
tute powtfful barriers to the re- 
nmval td miM pov^y. As I see it. 


much greater emphasis has to be 
placed on individual responsibil¬ 
ity and on awareness and concern 
for fhe consequences of one’s ac¬ 
tions and product for the welfare 
of the group or community at 
large. Our schools and colleges 
are probably the best places 
where such a reorientation ought 
to begin. 

This year we are celAraring 
the golden fubileeof our Indepen¬ 
dence. Our country has achieved 
a lot in the last fifty years. Even 
then, the paceof progress has fall¬ 
en far short of the aspirations of 
our people and the c^Tjective po¬ 
tential of our country. There are 
many disturbing features in the 
present situation. There is in¬ 
creasing concern about the caste 
and religious divide, widespread 
corruption in our public life, large 
scale tax evasion, criminaiisation 
of political processes, growing vi¬ 
olence and tardy implementation 
of laws on the statute book, l*r- 


gent reforms are needed to re- 
stOTeourpeopie’s/aifh in the pro¬ 
cesses of governance. In the final 
analysis, the many weaknesses 
which have assumed such alarm¬ 
ing proportions are basically a 
symptom of the weakening of our 
moral fibre, We need a multi-di¬ 
mensional drive for the moral re¬ 
generation of our polity and soci¬ 
ety. 

We have to recapture the 
spirit of idealism and self-sacri¬ 
fice which characterised our free¬ 
dom struggle. The members of the 
vast academic community can 
play a major role in mobilising 
the resources of our civil society 
for this vital national task. I sin¬ 
cerely hope that the teachers and 
students of this university are 
alive to their respoirsibilities as 
enlightened citizens and that ed¬ 
ucation in our country will in¬ 
deed become a powerhi) instru¬ 
ment for reshaping our national 
destinv. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


DU Plans Centre for Career-oriented Courses 


Delhi Univssity ^ns to set 
up a Centre ica careo'-orienlecl 
progt'anunes to meet the denuutds 
placed by changes in global econ- 
mny, technology and ccanpetition. 
It hopes to begin five courses from 
die coining academic session. 

A ccsnmittee, set up in Au¬ 
gust 1995 by die university, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Abid 
Hussain, in its repmt sulmUlted 
recendy, has observed that every 
year the number of unemployed 
and under-employed is rising. 
“Thoe is an urgoit need for both 
sides, universities and the pro¬ 
ductive sector, to look carefully at 
the whole system to eitsure the 
supfdy and demand nutch." 

The committee has recom- 
nwnded a centre, to be headed by 
a full-time Director assisted by 
two coordinators. The centre 
would have the overall responsi¬ 
bility of implementing, monitor¬ 
ing and developing career-oriem- 
ed progranunes. It would take 
care of the entire gamut, from cur¬ 
riculum development to training 
and placement, and interaction 
with trade and industry. 

The committee has suggested 
five new jcdi-oriaited bachelcH's 
degree iprogrammes in accoun¬ 
tancy, food technology, graj^ic 
arts and communication, cmnput- 
er aiplicaticms, and fashion de¬ 
signs and technology. 

WMi the openii^ up of the 
economy, the demand far junior- 
and midctle-level accountii^ pro¬ 
fessionals is increasing ^t. Thoe 
is, fita-efix-e, an acute need for 
fxtdeasiimally qualified acanint- 
ing pencmnel at these levels. 


Available, howevN, are char¬ 
tered accountants who are too 
hi^ly qualified for the job or 
graduates who have not specia¬ 
lised in the field. 

Similarly, in the food process¬ 
ing industry, new job opportuni¬ 
ties are opening up for dtoae able 
to acquire the technical knowl¬ 
edge necessary for this specia¬ 
lised area, says die report. The 
demand for dietetic technicians, 
too, is growing, with growing 
emphasis on health and nutrition. 

The report says the objective 
of a bachelor’s degree in graphic 
arts and communication is to pre¬ 
pare students for a wide variety 
of positions in whkh art is related 
to commerce and industry. Ad¬ 
vertising agencies suggested 
diere is a tmnendous need for de- 
sign positions in advertising, il¬ 
lustration and art studios. 

In the rapidly changing field 
of informatimi technology, the re¬ 
port says, the need for trained per¬ 
sonnel in die fidd of computer ap¬ 
plications hardly needs empha¬ 
sis. With the entry of multination¬ 
als, revolution in communication 
and globalisation of the economy, 
there is a demand for qualified 
personnel. 

The report says fashkai de¬ 
signs and lechncdogy also ofier at¬ 
tractive employing opportuiU- 
ties as dress-makes, la^ion de¬ 
signers, exporters to pawns in¬ 
terested in working widi dolhing 
and fashion technology. In addi¬ 
tion, numerous opportu nities ate 
openii^ up in the readymade gar¬ 
ment and knitwear industry. 

The centre would have units 


for curriculum development. 
pUcement and trainiiig and fac¬ 
ulty development. The first 
would constantly update teach¬ 
ing and traiiking materials for ex¬ 
isting programmes, and try to 
faund new inttovativecareer-ori- 
oited programmes. 

The placement and training 
unit would liaise widi butinem 
and industry, keep an inventcxy 
of potential employers, and coor- 
diute the placenwit activities of 
difierort departments and colleg¬ 
es. it would also be responsible 
for career counselling and related 
activities. 

The faculty development unit 
would periodically organise 
training programmes, in coffabo- 
ration with other departments 
and centres. 

PG Dipltrtna in 
Waaten’s Studies 

The Vice-Chancellor <d Dt. 
B.R. Ambedkar Open University, 
Prof Afzal Mohammad, an¬ 
nounced that the University 
would introduce a Post-Graduate 
diploma course in women’s stud¬ 
ies from the next academic year. 
He was partieipsting in the na¬ 
tional seminar on the ’’Status and 
the Rede of Women in Develop¬ 
ment of lndia'’orgaiused by the 
Women’s Development and Ex- 
tensicHi Centre erf the University, 
He observed that the gender is¬ 
sues were discussed only at aca¬ 
demic nwetings without involv¬ 
ing the wiHtieii hailing from file 
middle and lower level erf the 
masses. 

The plannas should rmlise 
that the development of women 
WM a soulti-iiiceied one and mere 
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annowncement of reservations 
would not hdp them, he said. 

The President of the Andhra 
Mahila Sabha, Prof Vanaja 
Iyengar, said h^thy female ag- 
^essicm in the form of various 
wcuti^’s agitations had largely 
remained urban-oriented and 
failed to reach the rural populace. 

Awareness brought through 
these movements had given wom- 
oi a new confidence and made 
th«n realise their potential, she 
said. 

Prof P. Geervani, Vice Chan¬ 
cellor of Sri Padmavati Mahila 
University, in her keynote ad¬ 
dress, expressed hope that the re¬ 
cent steps lakoi up by the govern¬ 
ment through the 73rd and 74th 
Constitutional amendments 
would further contribute for the 
development of women. 

About one million women 
were expected to emerge as lead¬ 
ers at the grass-root level in the 
rural areas alone, she noted 

Though development was a 
gender neutral process, women 
were marginalia^ from partici¬ 
pation in national development of 
the country following several con¬ 
straints lil« low literacy level, so¬ 
cial taboos and poor health sta¬ 
tus, Prcrf Geervani felt. 

Dr. S C Bhargava, Director of 
the UNICEF, lamented at the ab¬ 
sence erf wosnen’s participation at 
the grass-root level. Excepting 
prohibitMm, there had been no ef¬ 
fort to highli^t the other social 
issues like the child mortality and 
die uplift of the status of women, 
he said. 

TN Pkna New S^tem in 
]^;iiieerii^ Admission 

The Tamil Nadu govanmoit 
pre^oses to introduce a new “sin¬ 
gle window” system in admiaskm 
to enginecriag alleges fnon dtia 


acadmiic year onwards. The sys¬ 
tem, conceived to provide greater 
transparency in selection and 
payment of fees, is described as 
‘pro-student”. 

Under the new procedure, 
only two admission lists will be 
compiled — one for OC and re¬ 
served categories and another for 
special categories including the 
handicapped and sportpersons. 

An indepoident agency will 
be entrusted the responsibility of 
the ‘single window’ admission to 
all institutions including the 
Anna University, the REC (Tiru- 
chirapalli), the Government, aid¬ 
ed and self financing engineering 
colleges. 

A fully computerised net¬ 
work will provide the logic sup¬ 
port to the agency in scrupulous¬ 
ly following the admission proce¬ 
dure. This is expected to elimi¬ 
nate any scope for complaint of 
malpractices in selection and ad¬ 
mission. 

The over 25,000 seats in all 
the engineering institutions will 
be put in one pool and a single 
application form issued on behalf 
of all the colleges by the second 
week of May. After the publica¬ 
tion of the qualifying Plus two re¬ 
sults, the students will file their 
applications including in them 
the marks they had olMained in 
the common entrance examina¬ 
tion. 

The details will be entered 
into a computer which will rank 
the candidates selected for admis¬ 
sion on the basis of the marks in 
the qualifying and entrance ex¬ 
aminations and the reservatiiHi 
categories. 

Then will fcrflow the screoi- 
ing and allotment, strictly oft the 
basisofdierankii^and thereser- 
vation category in the sdection 


list. The candidates will be called 
on fixed days by the ‘sdectirai 
agency’ for allotment of the col¬ 
lege and the course. About 500 to 
1000 candidates will be screened 
in a session of three hours. Three 
or four such sessions are planned 
to be held every day in a central 
location in the state. 

During the admission, the 
candidates will be given a com¬ 
puter code number which will in¬ 
dicate the college, the branch and 
the category under his or her allo¬ 
cation has been made. The num¬ 
ber will be linked to the examina¬ 
tion list to be sent by colleges dur¬ 
ing each year, so that the agency 
can keep track of the number and 
ensure that there is no manipula¬ 
tion in the post-admission stage. 

The high-level committee ap¬ 
pointed by the State Government 
to look into the working of self¬ 
financing colleges, headed by the 
Vice Chairman of the State Coun¬ 
cil for Higher Education, Dr. M. 
Anandakrishnan, has been main¬ 
ly instrumental in evolving the 
procedure. 

Indo-U.K. Partnership 
in Education 

Setting up systems for rating/ 
accreditation of institutions and 
faculty and strengthening of “in¬ 
dustry-based, industry-led con¬ 
tinuing education and pre-em¬ 
ployment education” were idrai- 
tified as focus areas for partne- 
ship between Britain and India in 
the education sector at a seminar 
hdd recently in Chennai. 

“Whoi we seek to set right 
the economy, education ccunes t«i 
top of the agraida, and whoi want 

to set right education, the ecMio- 
my cranes on top of the agenda , 
said Barraiess Perry, Chairman of 
the UK Department of Trade and 
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Industry’s Education and Train¬ 
ing Sector group, in a sum-up of 
the crisis that lud overtaken the 
ecoooiny and education systons 
in various ccnintries and the way 
Brtein successfully dealt with the 
proUon in the past IS years. 

Barcmess Perry’s remark at 
the conclusion of the seminar re- 
infcvced the presentaticois made 
writer by representatives ctf Brit¬ 
ish university systems, consult¬ 
ants and companies on the UK’s 
experience since the eighties in 
using the education syston to re¬ 
vive die global competitiveness 
of British industry. The problems 
faced by Indian industry vis-a-vis 
education and training were 
highlighted by Indian industrial¬ 
ists and academicians. 

Typical of the new ways of 
the British managing their HRD 
was the announcement made by 
representatives of the London 
Schocd of Economics and Political 
Science (LSE). Ms Anne Brown 
and Mr Crispin Lyden Cowan, 
that the LSE was conducting a 
“test marketing’’ of distance edu¬ 
cation, and depending on the re¬ 
sults, it would go in for this sec¬ 
tor, ccunbining this with “contract 
teaching”. They also announced 
that the LSE was at a "very, very 
preliminary stage” of exploring 
the possibilities of an exchange 
programme covering faculty and 
students of Indian Institutes of 
Techiudogy (QTs) and the Indian 
Institutes of Management (UMs). 

The High Cmninissioner, in 
his closing ronarks at the semi¬ 
nar, said worldwide revolution¬ 
ary changes had affected both 
Britain and India. 'The real revo¬ 
lution would lie in "readjusting 
puUic and private sector”. 

Prof. Komar Bhattacharya, 
Head of the Warwick (Universi¬ 


ty) Manufacturing Group and 
chairman of the Education Cosi- 
mitteetdbido-British Partn«ship 
Initiative, said that under the 
IBPi, he himself and Dr. P.N. 
Bhagwati, Chairman of the Tech¬ 
nical Education and Training 
Committee of the CU, would iden¬ 
tify six companies each freon In¬ 
dia and Britain for collaboration 
with possible involvement erf Brit¬ 
ish universities. 

Presentations were also made 
by representatives of Group 4 
Securitas. Rover BMW, Open Uni¬ 
versity and Lewisham College 
from the British side, besides 
Ashok Leyland, IIT Chennai and 
Royal Enfield Motors Ltd. 

NCTE Bmphaaiaea 
Merit for BEd Enrolment 

Die National Council for 
I’feacrier tfaUcailon tf^CTEi'is re¬ 
ported to have expressed its 
concern over the growing comm¬ 
ercialisation of teachers training 
and suggested that merit should 
form the basis of enrolment into 
the B Ed. courses 

It demanded an immediate 
halt to the collection of capitation 
fees and stressed that no new ap¬ 
plicants be admitted beyond a 
month after the start of the aca¬ 
demic session. 

According to a NCTE retort, 
a large number of universities 
and teacher training institutions 
in the country are violating the 
enrolment norms by admitting 
applicants more than the stipu¬ 
lated number with the prime ob¬ 
jective of earning more bucks. The 
unhindered enrolment of the 
probable teachers in B.Ed. direct 
or correspondence course has a 
direct bearing on the quality of 
the teachers’ training effecting 
the standard of educatku beiiig 
imparted to the students. 


The NCTE has assoted that 
candidates are being admitted 
into the B.Ed. courses and partic¬ 
ularly in the correspondence 
courses flouting recommenda¬ 
tions of a special committee 
formed in 1989 to scrap the B.Ed. 
courses till further'notice. 

Taking a similar stand, foe 
UGC Chairman in a meeting in 
1992 with foe Vice-Chancellors erf 
universities conducting B.Ed. 
courses had emphasised that foe 
teacher training course should not 
be treated as a means to generate 
funds. 

A study ccHiducted by NCTE 
recently disclosed that inade¬ 
quate job opportunities drove sur¬ 
plus trained teachers of the teach¬ 
ers training instiluticois or leach¬ 
ing centres in search of a job. This 
has promoted nepotism and cor¬ 
ruption in matters of admission, 
internal assessment of the candi¬ 
dates. The privately run institu¬ 
tions also reap a fast harvest earn¬ 
ing hefty amounts through ap¬ 
pointment of teachers 

Teacher Fellowahips for 
LOKSHALA Programme 

Bharat Jan Vigyan ]atha 
(BJTVJ), in academic support from 
Maulan Azad Centre for EiemMi- 
tary and Social Education, De¬ 
partment of Education, Universi¬ 
ty of DHhi, has initiated foe 
LOKadALA pre^ramme with an 
alttmative vision on universa- 
lisBlion of elemeittary education. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission (UGO has granted 12 
teacher fellowships to recognised 
teadiss of universities/orfteges 
to work with 6JV| on fuU-time ba¬ 
sis to assist and strengthen the 
LOKSHALA iniriative. Six Fel- 
lotvshi{» are now available and 
applications are invited from 
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candidate* located an 3 'where in 
India. 

The broad areas of work are: 
i) Building up of a state-level ini¬ 
tiative in univeraalisation of ele¬ 
mentary education and/or other 
development activities; ii) Build¬ 
ing up and becoming part of a 
resource group engaged in such 
activities; and iii) Building up lo¬ 
cal initiatives anywhere in India. 

The candidate may belong to 
any academic discipline; a dem¬ 
onstrated commitment to elemen¬ 
tary education/social develop¬ 
mental action is an essential re¬ 
quirement. 

Candidates must be con¬ 
firmed teachers of any university 
or its affiliate colleges. All appli- 
catiorts must be routed through 
proper channel as per the rules 
pertaining to the respective insti¬ 
tutions. 

Selected teachers would con¬ 
tinue to receive their salary and 
admissible allowances from their 
parent institutions The UGC will 
pay the ba.sic salary and admissi¬ 
ble allowances to a substitute 
teacher in place of the teacher fel¬ 
low. The tenure of the fellowship 
is one year, extendable by anoth¬ 
er year if recommended by BJVJ. 

Applications on plain paper 
along with (a) Bio-data, (b) Bio¬ 
graphical account of their social 
development activities, and 
(c) Description of the intended 
work if awarded the fellowship, 
duly forwarded, should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Secretary, Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission, and sent 
to BJVJ-UGC Tracher Fellowship 
Programnw, 86A, Block-22, DDA 
Flats, Sarai Kale Khan - U, New 
Delhi 110 013 so as to reach latest 
by 29 April 1997. 


MKU Develops Hospital 
Waste Inrinerator 

A hospital waste incinerator, 
developed by the School of Ener¬ 
gy, Environment and Natural Re¬ 
sources of Madurai Kamaraj Uni¬ 
versity, was handed over to the 
Indian Society for Environment 
and Health (ISEH) by Mr. A.P. 
Muthusamy, Chairman, Tamil 
Nadu Pollution Control Board in 
Madurai recently. 

Mr. Muthusamy felt that 90 
per cent of the diseases could be 
prevented in a city like Madurai 
if the garbage was cleared daily 
and a considerable amount of 
money spent on health care ser¬ 
vices saved if hospital waste were 
disposed of in a safe manner. He 
pointed out that it was a legal re¬ 
quirement to get environmental 
clearance for hospitals, and called 
upon doctors to comply with the 
provision. 

M r. Muthusamy said the need 
to protect and improve the quali¬ 
ty of the environment was gain¬ 
ing priority and people had been 
exerting pressure on the govern¬ 
ment agencies and the judiciary 
to constantly monitor the situa¬ 
tion. The gravity of the problem 
created by the failure to carry out 
environment protection measures 
were getting highlighted, thanks 
to the part played by the judicia¬ 
ry 

He felt that the difficulty in 
adopting advanced technologies 
were the cost involved and said 
the development of the incinera¬ 
tor, a system that was relevant, 
easily manageable and 'within 
our limits,’ was a good idea. The 
chairman called upon scientists 
to take this system from the labo¬ 
ratory to land, and gave an assur¬ 
ance to get 50 per cent subsidy 
once the incinerator was commer¬ 


cially produced. 

Explaining how the Madurai 
Corporation would be burdened 
with the task of collecting, trans¬ 
porting and burning the bio-mass 
waste generated by about 250 hos- 
pitab in the city, Mr. Muthusamy 
called upon the officiab to put to 
use the incinerator handed over o 
the ISEH within the shortest pos¬ 
sible time. He lauded the inciner¬ 
ator as a pioneering effort and 
was confident that its success 
would encourage installation of 
such equipment throughout the 
country. He formally handed 
over the incinerator to Mr. M. 
Pandian, Deputy Mayor of the 
Madurai Corporation. 

Prof. K. Aludiapillai, Vice- 
Chancellor, said the incinerator 
was the contribution of the uni¬ 
versity to protect the citizen’s 
health. He regretted that good 
drinking water and fresh, clean 
air to breathe were becoming 
scarce conunodities. In this con¬ 
text the designing of the incinera¬ 
tor could be hailed as a laudable 
achievement. The idea behind the 
design was to ensure that the hos¬ 
pital waste did not become a 
source of infection in the city. It 
would be disposed of in an eco- 
friendly manner. He pointed out 
that the research work undertak¬ 
en in the university in various 
fields was oriented towards so¬ 
cial needs and the incinerator 
would help avoid the ill-effects of 
pollution. 

Dr. T.M. Haridasan, Head, 
Department of Bioenergy, who 
led the team that developed the 
incinerator, said hospital waste 
with high moisture level could be 
dbposed of using the equipment. 
The device used LPG to provide 
initial flame to bring the tempera¬ 
ture to 900 degree C and the 
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bricks inside the incinerator 
would retain die heat and suf^ly 
it to the feed for self-sustaiiied 
cooibusticm and indneraticm at a 
tentpoature varying feom 800 to 
900 ifegreeC. 

He said the preliminary 
warm-up time for the device was 
round 30 minutes and the rate cd 
indneriuicm was put at around 50 
kg pa- hour and half a tonne a 
day. Dr. Haridasan claimed that 
diere would be no odour during 
indn^atum and the ash generat¬ 
ed wcwld be disposed (d by water 
traps, it had also been found that 
the exhaust gases were far below 
the permissible limit. 

CMentatian Progrunme 
tat Varsity Teadieis 

The Academic Staff College 
of Himachal Pradesh University 
recendy conducted a 4-wedc Ori¬ 
entation Programme. Inaugurat¬ 
ing the Programme Dr. Shyam 
Sunder, Joint Director (Colleges), 
Government of Himachal 
Pradesh, said that for becoming 
etective teacher one must have 
four types of knowledge i.e. theo¬ 
retical knowledge, practical 
knowledge, general knowledge 
and spiritual knowledge. He em¬ 
phasized the orientation of mind 
and internal developme n t of the 
personality. He asserted that 
when the inner self was in order, 
then only the outer self, the fami¬ 
ly, the neighbourhood, the nation 
and die world would be in order. 
As such, die need of the hour was 
the enli^enment/devdopment 
of die inner self. 

Prof. Yogindar Vama, Direc¬ 
tor, Academic Smff College, H.P. 
University, %imla en^hasiaed 
die importance ct teadwt as a 
catalyst of social change and 
spoke of die d^radatioii of val¬ 
ues fo die buliBn society. He also 


stressed die need of fceqmg up- 
to-date with the fast changing in¬ 
formation technology in the 
presetudme. 

Prof. A.S. Sethi, Coordinator 
of die programme stressed the 
need for seekii^ the solutions 
dirougji research and inculcation 
of certain national values amcuig 
the students. 

Pred. Lokesh Koul, Dean of 
Education, H.P. University, also 
highlighted the emo'ging chal¬ 
lenges for the teachers in higher 
education, namely, knowledge 
explosion, new information te<h- 
ndogy, rising expectations of the 
society, etc. 

The programme aimed at im¬ 
proving the general awareness, 
inculcating teaching skills, and 
developing personality of the 
teachers. The needs of partici¬ 
pants were identified through 
various exercises such as pre-ori¬ 
entation awareness test, work¬ 
shops, sharing of incidoits and 
informal interaction. In order to 
effect desired changes, an appro¬ 
priate set of orientational tech- 
nitjues such as breaking the ice, 
warming-up, brains storming, 
teaching game, role playing, self¬ 
encounter, filming teaching by 
participanlB, wtH-kshop, chairing, 
assignments, communication 
game, group dynamics, multiple- 
quiz, etc were utilised. The teach¬ 
er participants were provided 
maximum cqiportvnity for inter¬ 
acting, reflecting and functioning 
in a team. Mutual cooperative 
and interactive learning dominat¬ 
ed the methodology of orienta¬ 
tion. 

Evaluation and monitoring of 
the training interventions was a 
ccmtinuoitt process which mclud- 
ed day-to-day participation, 
punctuality, behaviour, oitry 


bdwviour feat, think tank, role 
playing, self appraisal etc. 

At the coniduding session. 
Prof. V.K. Stbharwal, enumerat¬ 
ed a nundier of concerns and anx¬ 
ieties facing higher education, 
namely, unplanned and 
unsystematic quantitative expan- 
sicHi. variety d universities and 
their relationships, paucity of fi¬ 
nancial rescHirca, manipulative 
campus pcdltics, displaced pur¬ 
pose of higher education, globa¬ 
lisation, emerging toision be¬ 
tween traditiiHis and modernity, 
access and equality, moral crises, 
etc. RefOTing to the UNESCO's 
report d Intmiational Cotnmis- 
sion on Educaticm in 21st Century 
(1996), Prof. Sabharwal said that 
the developing scxieties were fac¬ 
ing the challenge of ideology of 
progress, economic crisis and 
mcu'al crisis. 

Prof Sarojini Varshney traced 
out need for understanding the 
goals of higher education. She 
was of the opinion that higher ed¬ 
ucation must develop reflective 
attitude, positive self concept, au¬ 
tonomy and a sense erf respcHisi- 
bility for fulfilling the societal ex¬ 
pectations. 

Prof. R.P. Sin^ highlighted 
the importance of improving 
teaching skills and attitudes of 
teachers. He strongly felt that 
quality teaching was not neces¬ 
sarily rdated to goexi background 
erf research or academic achieve¬ 
ment. Teaching was an art which 
required improvemoit in the ca¬ 
pacity to Wm, lecturing sidlls, 
empathy and communication 
skills. 

IS coUege/univenily lectur¬ 
es from the States of Madhya 
Ptadedi, Mahararittraand Hmw- 
chal Pradesh participated in die 
programme. 
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Seminar CHI Gender, 
Equity and Devekq>meiit 

The Centre for Studies on Eq¬ 
uity k Development of Gujarat 
Vidyapith recently organised a 
Seminar on Gender, Equity and 
Development. 

The purpose of the seminar 
was to raise awareness of how 
gender played a key role in the 
way wcnnen and men participat¬ 
ed in social and economic activi¬ 
ties and to promote gender issues 
as a priority area. The topics dis¬ 
cussed in the seminar included ; 
Gender Differences in Regional 
Development in India; Women’s 
Moveirwnt before and after In¬ 
dia's Independence; Gendre Di¬ 
mensions of Poverty^ Women’s 
Contribution to.Nation’s and 
State’s Economy; Development of 
Women’s Entrepreneurs; Em¬ 
powerment of Women at Panch- 
ayat and other Political Levels; 
Women’s Health ; A neglected 
Area; Special Problems of Rural, 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribes Women; Educational Ine¬ 
qualities between Women and 
Men Commercialisation of Wom¬ 
en s Indigenous Knowledge; 
Women, Ecolc^y and Sustainable 
Development; and Problems of 
Working Women in Organised/ 
Unorganised Sectors. 

After detailed discussioiu the 
following points emerged. 

1. There is rteed for access to 
credit for tribal women who have 
very little or no credit. 

2. Need for education of girls 
through institutions devoted to 
the education of girls, particular¬ 
ly from the tribal and dalit fami¬ 
ly 

3. Need to examine the edu¬ 
cation system through which 
women are channelled and to 


revitalise different schemes of 
education. 

4. The question of equity is 
very important. There is a need to 
establish a new type of institution 
to project the image of women. 

5. EffcMts be made to check 
the increasing number of women 
who have become drug addicts. It 
should be resolved through re* 
search and supportive institu¬ 
tions. 

6. There is a need for discus- 
sicm on women and peace in rela¬ 
tion to gender equity. 

7. The existing legal provi¬ 
sion that entitles w<Mnen to inher¬ 
it equal share in their husband's 
property be strictly enforced. 

8. Different social and reli¬ 
gious groups have specific prob¬ 
lem regarding women i.e. Mus¬ 
lim women suffer special difficul¬ 
ties in marriage and divorce due 
to different personal taws; Tribal 
societies have their own traditio¬ 
nal values out of which it is ex¬ 
tremely hard for women to es¬ 
cape; In Jain religion though in 
their community there is no prob¬ 
lem of financial resources yet it is 
very hard to mobilise women de¬ 
spite the fact that she created a 
special institution, etc. 

9. Women carry a heavy bur¬ 
den of work, but they did not 
know any government schemes 
which could help them reduce 
their work. 

10. Identity of women is nec¬ 
essary. But how identity is 
shaped and what should be done 
to let it flourish, is a question to be 
examined. 

11. Dr. Krishnaben Ahooja- 
Pafcel appreciated die participa¬ 
tion of men in this seminar. She 
felt that they must have their own 


views and posed a question as to 
how do they view the csnancipa- 
tion and mpowerment of wcnn- 
en. In response they stated diat 
instead of copying Western styles 
of living, women should concen¬ 
trate on being Indian by follow¬ 
ing national traditions and not 
blindly follow Western ways. It 
should not be forgotten that she 
was responsible for men’s birth, 
his identity and his education. 

TN for Private 
Participation in Education 

The Tamil Nadu Government 
proposed to regularise the func¬ 
tioning of arts and science colleg¬ 
es run on self-financing basis dur¬ 
ing the next acadOTiic year and it 
had nominated a high-level 
committee under Dr. M. 
Anandakrishnan, Vice-Chair¬ 
man, State Council for Higher 
Education, to recommend the mo¬ 
dalities for the same, said Mr. K. 
Anbazhagan, Education Minis¬ 
ter. He was delivering the presi¬ 
dential address at the silver jubi¬ 
lee celebrations of Sadakathullah 
Appa College in Tinuielveli re¬ 
cently. Mr. Anbazhagan said out 
of the Rs. 3,000 crores earmarked 
for the Department of Educaticm 
only Rs. 400 crores could be allo¬ 
cated for collegiate education, 
owing to various constraints. 
Hence the Government had to en¬ 
courage private participation to 
cope with the increasing demand. 

The recommendations of the 
high level committee, comprising 
a few Vice-Chancellors and top 
educationists, presented to the 
Government after studying the 
running (^self-financing colleges 
and the seats available in them, 
would be implemented from the 
next academic year onwards. 

Mr. Anbazhagan, commend¬ 
ed Manonmanian Sundaranar 
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University ior offering auny 
mi({He txmcats nnd iatradncii^ 
the novd “dtoice based credit 
syrtem” of ediicati(». 

Spealang on die occasitm Mr. 
Aladi Arana, Law Minister said 
diat out of the 220 universities in 
the country, 14 existed in Tamil 
Nadu, casing hundreds of sub¬ 
jects to impart hitter education 
to youth. He commaided Sada- 
kadiullah Appa Ccdlegefcv doing 
a yeoman service for removing 
the veil of ignorance and illitera¬ 
cy among the under-pnrivileged 
and those living below the pover¬ 
ty Hne. 

Dr. V. Vasanthi Devi, Vice- 
Qiancdlor, Manonmanian Snnd- 
aranar University, in her inaugu¬ 
ral address, explained die steps 
taken by the University to restruc¬ 
ture and update the syllabi by in¬ 
troducing many social value edu¬ 
cation courses and application 
oriented ctnirses for skill devel- 
ofHnefit. 

Goyal Prizes for Scientists 

Eight scientists of die country 
have been sderted for the presti¬ 
gious Goyal prizes for 1995-96 feu 
dteir contrflnitions in fremtier ar¬ 
eas Science. The annual prizes, 
imtituted by Mr. Ram S. Goyal, 
an NRl setded in Chicago, USA 
carry a citatkm, a gdd medal and 
Rs I lakh ^ch. 

The awradees are Dr R.A. 
Mashelkar (Director General, 
Oiuncil of SdenHfk and Indus¬ 
trial Research) and Dr. ].M. 
Khanna (Executive vice-pr^i- 
dent of Ranbaxy Reseirch Labo¬ 
ratory) in iIk area of aj^died sci¬ 
ences; Prof S.V. Kessar (Panjab 
Uiuversity, Chaixtigath) and 
CL. Khelaijpal Radian Institute 
of Sdence, Bangalore) in the area 
of cl»inical sciences; Prof Amu 


Dada (Vice-Qtancelleir, |awa- 
harUl Ndira University, New 
Delhi) and Prof Satiah 
Maheshwari (Lntenuitiona) Cm- 
tre feu Genetic Engineering and 
Biotechnology) in ^ area of life 
sciences; and Prof Virendra Singh 
dJirector. Tata Inadtute of Fun¬ 
damental Reaeardi, Mtimbal) and 
Dr. S.S. Kapocu, (Director, Phys¬ 
ics Group), Kialdva Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre, Mumbai. 

Trends in Process 
Ctmtrol 

A short term course on "Re¬ 
cent Trends in Process Coitrol'’ 
was recently cuganised by USIC. 
The course was inaugurated by 
Dr. M.P. Kapoor, Director, 
T.1.ET., Patiala Shri V.K. Seth, 
Chief Engine^', Thermal Design, 
PSEB Patiala was the chief guest. 
Mr. V.K Seth in his keynote ad¬ 
dress emphasised the need for 


Prof. J.B. Choudhary, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Haryana Agri¬ 
cultural Univeraity, stressed the 
need for developing stnmg link 
between luiiv^sity researchers 
and industrialiata to give new 
thrust to the research . He was par¬ 
ticipating in the seminar on "Pro¬ 
cessing and marketing of agro 
products,”organised by die uni¬ 
versity in collaboration with the 
PHD Chambera of Commerce and 
Industry in Hisar recently. He 
said the research programmes 
should be reoriented in view of 
the Wmers sodo-economic needs 
and global requirements. 

Mr Binay Kumar, diief of the 
Chamber, $»id tbe northern re- 
' gion had a stremg and diversified 
agricultural .base whidi otfered 


iaduatry-liHtitidc tetcoKtiai. 

ITie toptes covered in the 
course included : Introduction 
and Basics of Process C^trol, 
(^ventional and Advanced con- 
tied schemes, Coo^t« coMrol, 
Distributed cmitroL Programma¬ 
ble Ic^ic controllers. Network 
coounination, GP(B/RS232 into'- 
fsce, Fidd Bus. 

Durii^ the cxnirse of the pro¬ 
gramme it was suggested that (i) 
M<ue experts fiem industry be as¬ 
sociated for delivering lectures; 
(ii) Summary cd course should be 
salt to HRD Sc TRG managers of 
different industries for motivat¬ 
ing them to send their engineers 
in future to such courses; (iii) Vid¬ 
eo films of industries employing 
latest methods in process contnd 
should be shown; and (iv) Com- 
m<m problems prevailing in in¬ 
dustry should be discussed. 


immense investment opportuni¬ 
ties. He said only 1.3 p«' cent of 
the fruits and vegetables pro¬ 
duced in the country were used 
by the processing industry. This 
figure was in sharp contrast to the 
figure of 30 pet cent in Thailand, 
70 per cent in Brazil and the USA 
and 83 per cent in Malaysia. How¬ 
ever, the capacity for fruit and 
vegetaMe processing had grown 
steadily. 

He stated that the food pro- 
ceasing sector razeed filfii in ctm- 
tribution to the value addition 
and employed 19 per cent of the 
total industrial force but the in¬ 
dustry accounted for only 5.2 per 
cent of the total investiiMit. 

A cammitteecd the iwkm gov¬ 
ernment had recommended dial 


News from Agricultural Universities 

University-Industry Linkage 
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Wit of the 30,000 rural primary 
markets which remained outside 
the ambit of market regulations, 
m least 15,000 should be covered 
during the Eighth Plan, Mr. Bii»y 
Kumar said. 

The Chamber chief said that 
“if we can produce food commod¬ 
ities without using chemicals, it 
will boost our entry in the global 
market.” 

In all nine papers were pre¬ 
sented on the sub]^ at the semi¬ 
nar in which over 100 sciaitists 
and businessmen partidpated. 

ICRISAT SUver Jubilee 

The International Crops Re¬ 
search Institute for Semi-Arid 
Tropics, which has been render¬ 
ing yeoituin service to the cause of 
the farmers world-wide, is cele¬ 
brating its silver fubilee in No¬ 
vember this year. 

According to Mr F B Bidi¬ 
nger, Principal Scientists in 
Agronomy Research Divisiort the 
organisation was set up in the 
backdrop of national uncer¬ 
tainty with severe food shortage 
in ‘70s. Since its inception in 1972, 
it has been carrying out research 
Work with an emphasis on south¬ 
ern Asia and sub-Saharan Africa. 

“The remarkable achieve- 
moit of the organisation has been 
the improvement of sis crops such 
as finger millet, pearl millet, sor¬ 
ghum. groundnut, pigeonpea and 
chickpM and conserving their ge¬ 
netic resources," he said. 

The ICRISAT is also working 
hff social causes like alleviatioit 
of poverty, propw land use and 
food security. 

Though it is not directfy in- 

vcjved in poverty alleviatitm, the 
research priorities wereftwned to 
hoiefH foe poorer sectiana of foe 
society.said foe assistant director 
general, Mr. S Paithasanfoy. 


News from UGC 


Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 24th and 30th April, 
1997 foe following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID undo- the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

1st Transmission 
6.00 a.m. to 7.00 a.m. 

24.4.97 

TINA Damage and Longevi¬ 
ty' 

"New Interactions in Higher 
Education" 

26.4.97 

The Cosmic Quest" 
"Underwater Target Search" 
"Perceptions of Gender” 

27.4.97 

Tolo: The Royal Sport-I” 
"Dyestuffs; Return to 
Nature" 

"Careers at Crossroads: The 
Trauma of Entrance Tests" 

29.4.97 

The Celestial Power Plant" 
"Lucknow: The City of 
Monuments" 

"Ayurveda; Science of Life" 

Ilnd Tranamission 
1.00 pjK. to 2.00 pjn. 

24.4.97 

"Computer Networks and 
Communication* 

The Indian Tribes” 
"Blooming Bud: Priyanka 
Sacheti" 

25.4.97 

"Finger Prints" 


"A Discossion on Policy for 
Women-I" 

"Plants in our 
Neighbourhood-l" 

26.4.97 

"Sports Journalism" 
"Understanding Cinema- 
XrV: Scene Analysis-I (Our 
Daily Bread)" 

73.4.yr 

No Telecast 

28.4.97 

"Study of Coupled Oscilla- 
tor-U" 

"Computerised Cheque 
Clearing" 

"Entrepreneurs and Rural 
Marketing" 

29.4.97 

"Water Quality Manage- 
ment-ni: Water Purification 
System" 

"Ways of thinking -Sep-IV: 
Sphere of Sound" 

"&ve Paper" 

30.4.97 

"Buddhism in Andhra 
Pradesh-IV; Buddhist 
Architecture in Andhra 
Pradesh” 

"Little Valley of Kings-I" 
"Plant Disease-Il" 

Hindi Tdecaat 

RraTTooWiJO^TW 

25.4.97 

ti'Tici ^ -fllci" 

28.4.97 

era MH<fl'ii 

TTO -3" 

30.4.97 

^ ^ pPR - 3" 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Solar Ene^y for Thermal Applications 

Sazt^S. Ma&ai* 


S. P. ^d&atne. Solwr Eacrgy: Piteciplai of Thatwial CeUa cti wa 
and Storage. Sad Bdn. New Tala McGnw ml, IMS. 

Pp. xTii+4». Sa. 1».00 


This is the sectnul revised edi¬ 
tion qi the book first published in 
1984. The book is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the collection and 
storage oi solar energy for ther¬ 
mal applications and is based on 
the teaching and research experi¬ 
ence tA the authtn-. A number of 
solved examples, using Indian 
data have been included in the 
book to enhance its relevance to 
the applications of solar energy in 
the country. 

The chapter on solar energy 
options in the first ecBtion has 
been split up into two, one deal¬ 
ing with solar thermal applica¬ 
tions and the other with the re¬ 
maining forms of solar energy 
utilisation, which forms die last 
chapter of the book. Ln addition, 
basic concepts of economic analy¬ 
sis have been included as a new 
chapter. A number problems 
have been added in scone d the 
chapters. 

Talking about the new chap- 
ten rirst,the coverage im econom¬ 
ic anallfss is re^onably adequate 
and drarly explains some cd the 
various econconic parameters of 
interest, in rdation to the basic 
cost, operational and nutinte- 
nance expenses etc, to assess the 
eccoiootic viadrility of diesirstem. I 
however fail to a^veeiate the 
spltttii^ at sections 9.1 and 9.2 


• Centre fw Energy Studies. 
Indm hstduk ef Tedmobrgy. 
Neu DM - 110 016 : 


which could have been ccoidiined 
under a common heading of “Eco¬ 
nomic Parameters”. Also, the 
payback period can be defined in 
a number of different ways. The 
simple definititm used here gives 
a favourable economic viability 
of renewable energy systems 
which can be misleading. It may 
however be added that some so¬ 
lar thermal devices are on the 
threshold of being competitive 
with conventional forms of ener¬ 
gy, particularly electricity. 

The coverage for photo- 
volaitk systems is very lucid, par¬ 
ticularly for non-physics stu¬ 
dents. It gives a ccanprchensive 
summary of the current trends 
and status of this technology. 

However, one has to be very 
careful in explaining the basic 
concepts of semiccaiductor phys¬ 
ics particularly to non-physics 
students. The description of a 
semi-coadacUx as erne which has 
its valence band full and lew elec¬ 
trons in the conduction band is 
not satisfactory. Semiconductors 
are basically insulators. Sane of 
them start conducting at elevated 
temperatures while some other 
may do so with the addition <A 
impurities. A more detailed treat¬ 
ment is necessary distinguishing 
between intrinsic and extrinsic 
semiconductors and mtiaducing 
the oonc^ of Fermi level in a sim- 
(de way. 

This chapter also gives anac- 
count of the bask ccinc«|ds of uti- 


Hzatkmof wind energr, faiaeiass. 

wave oiecgy and ocean (betmri 
energy amvaaiem. Moto detaUed 
tTcatment has been giv«i to wind 
energy iitiUzation which it under¬ 
standable in view tA itai pqteMial. 

The main focus of die boede, 
namely, dtennal application of 
(wdar energy, has be« cowered ex¬ 
tremely well. Concerts are illus¬ 
trated with the help of well ex¬ 
plained selected solved problems. 

As a physicist, 1 am deeply 
concerned that a number edbooks 
on soUr energy, while discussing 
sdective surfaces, give an errone¬ 
ous impression that emissivity of 
a black body at flat plate collericu 
temperatures (about 350K) in the 
long wave length region (infra 
red) is higher than the emissivity 
of the sun. This book also makes 
the same mistake (Fig 4.12a). The 
fact is that black body radiation is 
given by the Planck’s radiation 
formula and the emissivity of a 
black body for a given wave¬ 
length is always greater at a high¬ 
er temperature The fact, howev¬ 
er, is that of the total radiation 
coming from the sun, a smaller 
fraction falls in the infra red re¬ 
gion, while at lower tempera¬ 
tures, relevant for a flat plate col¬ 
lector, most of the energy radiat¬ 
ed falls in this region. 

The book is very strrmg in the 
concepts of engineering which 
have been presoited ratha lucid¬ 
ly. However, revision <A some of 
the scientific basis necessary to 
provide a proper foundation tor 
solar energy utilization will 
gmtly improve the quaUty of die 
boidL One also hopes that in to- 
ture editkHH the book a^mes to 
die stamtord intesmational sys- 
tema of unto diro^out dto ho^ 
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P.D. AGARWAL FOUNDATION 
1, Prabhu Dayal Marg, Sanganer Airport, Jaipur 302 011 
Announces 

PD AGARWAL-TCI AWARDS FOR DOCTORAL RESEARCH IN MANAGEMENT 

1997 

The P.D. Agarwal Foundation has been created in the memory of Shri P.D. Agaiwal who 
built up the Transport Corporation of India-Bhoruka Group of Companies and a number of 
educatiorial and (^anthropic institutions in IrKfia. 

The P.D. Aganwal Foundation is happy to cinnounce that, it proposes to give about ten 
awards to doctoral students in management to enable them to undertake and complete their 
field work. Each award will be worth a maximum of Rs. 20,000. 

Doctoral candidates in management at 2 my Indian universify/institution with a recognised 
Ph.D. programme or equivalent are eligible to apply. For details on how to apply send a self- 
addressed. stamped (Rs. 2.00) envelope to Prof. Rishikesha T. Krishnan, Corporate Strategy 
and Policy Area, Indian Institute of Management Bangalore, Bannerghatta Road, Bangalore- 
560 076. 

The last date for receipt of applications complete in all respects is August 16,1997. 



COUNCIL OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH _ _ 

ShantI Swamp Bhatnagar Prizes In Science and Technology for 1997 
(Last Date for receiving Nominatlorts extended) 

It s to inform all concerned that the forms for making nominations for the Shanb Swarup 
Bhatnagar (BSB) Prize 1997 had been made available to the Heads of the Universities and 
Academic Institutions sometime ago. The last date tor receiving nominations has been 
extended to 30 April 1997. 

The SSB Prizes are given for research contributions made primarily in India during the last 
five yrars. The age of the nominees should not be more than 45 years as on December 31, 
1996. The SSB Prizes, each of the value of FIs, 1,00,000 (Rupees One Lakh only), are 
awarded for the notable and outstanding research, applied or fundamental, in the following 
(fisdplkies : (1) Biological Sciences: (2) Chemical Sciences; (3) Earth. Atmosphere, Ocean 
and Planetary Sciences; (4) Engineeririg Sciences; (5) Mathematical Sciences; (6) Medical 
Sciences: and (7) Physi^ Sdences. 

Nominations should be sent as per the prescribed proforma (25 copies) along o ne set 
lefirliks of siwilficant publications of last 5-years period to the Head, H«mm Resm^ 

Oevrtopmeid (IWI^ Group, Couficil of Scienllfic A Industrial Research, CSIR Compiox, 

Puea, New DelW -110 012. The proforma for nomination may be obtained from the above i 
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clarified advertisements 


WANTED LBCnntBR 

CBXHXIATKM) 

A^BcXfem »n iBvted fm Rm 
of Lecturer prefenAtly with foUowteg 
cU Melhodi at dieir level : 
MandiL Ctqonti A Geognpiiy (any 
of diooe ) ia Smt KapUa lOMuidvaJa 
1^ of Education. ( MincHitir taMtitutiiig) 
Juhu Road. Santa Crux (WeO. Mumb^j ^ 
400 054, frian July, 1997. ftir dw 
QualificatioW) and Pay Scales are aa 
sccdiedby the Univecaity td Mumbai 
dme to tiane. The details of Qualdicalic^ 
Pay scales, and Allowances will be s^p. 
plied on request fnnn the applicants. 
pUeanis already einph>yed shall forw^^ 
dieir ai^lkations ihrou^ proper dttn^l 
Applkeats shall acctmntforbreaka.if a^y 
in dieir academic career. Appficatt^ 
widi ec^lca of sta lamanla oi sterka ^ 
all exaaiaatlaaa sJurald be sent to ^ 
Principal on or be for e 2dlh April. 199y 
nUNOPAi 


DR. BABASAHEB AhmDIO^ 
TBdiNDIXXaCAL 
UNtVBRSnY 

LONERE 4021 ». TAX. IIANGAOI)( 
DGT.«A 1 CAD 

ApplicaCkms are invited before 1^^ 
»fay. 1997 for dhf following posts in 
Unveisity for P(«i-Cif«duate, Und«r-Ci^^ 
oate and Dipkana courses. 

Sr. No NamToTdirpaat ^ 

TEACHING POSTS ^ 


01. Prtdetaorsof Petrodiemic8l/OMty,|. 
cal/Meduinical / Petroleum / El^. 
trkal / Elecmmks / Coir^ier ^ 
gtneeru^ / Management 

(32. Assn. ProfmMm in Pclxucheiiuca| f 
Chemical / Medtaitkal / Eiectrki^^ 
Ekctamka Ei^neering / Mana^ 


dtmical Engineering ontfor dda 
lAdvority. 

OS. Lecturers in Mechanical / Qiemi- 
cat/ Ebcirical / Etactronks / P ctro» 
dtcmical / Computer EngUteering / 
Menagcment / Fhyaks / Chemla* 
try/ Matematks /jmd English for 
Degree Courses. 

06. Lecturers in Mechaidcal / Chemi- 
cal/ Electrical / inotruoMiilatioA /. 
Polymer A Plastic / Ekctnmks / 
Petrochemical / Computer Engl- 
neeriaE / Mansgemeni / PhyMcs / 
Chontstry / Mathematics and £n> 
gUsh for Diplcma Courses. 

NON-TBACKINC POSTS 

01, Registrar 
02. Dy. R^tstrar 
03. CorUruIlerof Examinadons 
04. Administrative OfReer 
(^. Placement A Training Officer 
06- Proitet Officer for Community 
Polytec h nic. 

The qualffkeiiaoa, experience and 
dM ^ ^ ^ ^ 

AICTE mad C ki v ciMiw.i K of Maharsshtrs 
as the case may be for teaching ind noo' 
teaching posts. 

The desirous and eligible candidates 
should submit their applications ad- 
dnesved to the Registrar of this University 
fai dtair own haodwndng giving full de¬ 
tails <M qualifications, experience, present 
employment etc. before I5th May. 1997. 

Persofw inCtTvermnent or SemiGov- 

applicatknis through ^oper channel. 

Dt, D.P. Mlahra 
RKHSTRAR 


ST. IHCMAS COLLBGB. PALA 

ARUNAPURAM fjCK PIH -did S74. 


(O. Heads of Chemical / Petrudiei^ 
cal/ Polymer A Ptasdc / Imrwn^ 
ladon / Elcctriml / Blaclfoida^ y 
Computer EnginMTin|; Dtpa^ 


fM. Workshop Superintendent for 

kuna cemrsm in InsdtuSe of Pet^. 


WAHm 

Appb^tttona are mviwd few dw fol- 
hnring p«tt of Jr- Laetum ( Pre dryi 
Cat^Myl/Lactnim' (UCC Category) Ufs- 
da OpWConanunl^ <Ronan Cadic^ 
quoin. 

iCntMca:- I UCC Phyaicr.-1 Leave 
VMificy in PDC Chevdriry A ConimnrcK- 


IcadttaPDC. 

Age:- Aa preserBwd by dw Covt/ 

Uty. 

QuUh.'- (0 UCC - Mastus Degree in ih« 
c once r n ed subject with a d a aai 
55%maiks A pau NETby dt« 
UGC/CSIR or its equivalent. 

CfO PDC> Masten Oepac dt ide 
cooconed fidiiect tedh adeaat 
50% maiks A B.Ed. Apply 
wtthtai 10 daya from dw data 
of dds nodficaikm. 

AppUcatkm forms can be had fioi^ 
the collie rrfRce on (wyment irf Ra.lSO/- 

PRDdClPAL 


Dampo Charitte Trust 
DHEMPE COLLEGE OF 
ARTS ASOENCE 
PD. BOX NO. 222 
PAN|IM,COA-403 00l. 
Applicatiems are invited for the 
poats of Ladutars in dte toUowing 
subjects ai«d UbrarWa. 

1) Chemistry (Full Twne) 

- Rcev. for 5C - sdvt for 3rd daw 

• 1 Resv. for ST - edvt. for .Ird time 

• 1 Resv. for SC * advt for 1st tune 

• I Resv. for ST ■ advt. for 1 si tmw 

2) Physics (Full Time) 

-1 Resv for SC - advt. for 1 st time 

3) Botany (Full Time) 

- 1 Resv. for SC • advt for 3rd time 
-1 Resv. for ST - advt. for Isi dme 

4) Zoology (Full time) 

• 1 Resv. for OBC - advt. for 1st time 

• 1 Resv. for SC - advt for lat time 
Zoolo^ (Part Time) 

• I Resv. for SC • advt. for 1st time 

5) Madwmatlo (Fun Time) 

-1 Resv. furSC - advt for 1st time 

6) KonkanJ (Fun TinM 

-1 ifofv.forSC'advt. for Ut time 

7) n^oeophy (Pul) Time) 

-1 Resv. fcwSC' sdvt for 1st time 
ID PsydidogylFunTtoMf) 

«) RamF,for$C'advtfor2BdihDe 
-Itwv. forST-advt. for lakttma 
9).ftawli0%n'llfopd, 

-1 Resv. foe ST - advt for Iri time 
Un Pmt uga as (Lecture Bnria) 


SI 
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'1 Eov. for SC • odvt fm 1^ time 

11) CoB^tv Awartncu (PttUlteM) 

•1 R«iv.ibrSC-^n.farSrdtliiM 

12) Eamoniks (Fi^ Tlrno) 

•1 Reov. ST'OdvL tofAttoio 

13) Hl»lofy(FaUTiine) 

' 1 Rcsv. for ST • Mlvt for 4tti time 

14) LOnriui (Full Tbiw) 

>1 Rmv. for sc - tdvt for Ind tfam 

. N.K.;- 

1) For Sm reoervod postt odvorUMd for 

ttte Hnt dsie, if bo mllaUt coiidii> 
dam art Iron the above 

maBtkmed categories, candidates 
foamgeieral caic^ny wUlbecorsid- 
ercd for sf^^nlment temporarily for 
one year. 

2) Acadomte QuaHfleadoao: 

A) For Lactnrar'a poati 

0 Master*! Degree in the relcvaiit 
subject (i.e. minimum 6 papers) 
with at least 55% marki or its 
equWaleni grade and good aca¬ 
demic record and all otfier condi¬ 
tions laid down by UCC 

The candidates for l^turei's 
poets must hive passed the State/ 
National EUgSdltty Teat for Lee* 
turen conducted by tXi^/CSIR 
or similar Tests accredited by 
UCC. in esse, candidates hsvici^ 
passed NET/SET ate not avaihMe 
or found unsuitable odterwisc, 
other suitable candidates would 
he appointed w purely tempo¬ 
rary basis. 

B) Min i mum qnallficatUmi for 
UULAUAN 

i) QuaUfyiag dw nsikmal level ecsi 
approved by UGC. Desirable: 
M.PhU/Ph.D. d^ree in Library 
Sctence/lnf. Serv./Doc. Archives 
and Manuscript Keeping. 

iO Martert degree m Lforary Sci- 
ncc/lnicvmation Sctence/Docn- 
mentation or an equivalent pren 
ieislonal de^ee wM adeast 55% 
maria or its equivateiri grade ^us 
a consistently good academic 
record. 

OR 

Master’s Degree in Arts/Sdence/ 
Commerce or cqeivelciM: degree 
teidi atlcasl ftf^fivc per cent 
mmki or ite eqnhralenegmde widi 
Badtelor's d^ee In Ubr^ Sd- 
tence/liiforinstion Scfonce Docii' 
mnntetfon or an equivalent pro¬ 


fessional ^gree widi at least fif- 
ly^ve per ^ot maria or its cquiv' 
ijent gf^e plus a conslstendy 
good academk record. 

3) ScalM or pny (For Lecturer es well as 
Librarian): 

Rs. 2200-7S-2aOO-10(MOOO plus ad- 
nds^tle alloumnecs. Petsoas who are 
already eBq>ioycd shall send thdr ^ 
plkadons Ihrou^ channel. 

Break in service, ((any, riu>uld be ac¬ 
counted for. 

4) Tnie<(qries of Maria Statements of 
all public examinations passed, 
should be endoaed. 

5) Applkante fran the reserved cate- 
go^ should stladt a certified copy 
of Caste Certificate. 

4) Interested candidates should apply 
givif^ full details, vie. Full Name, 
Address, Date of Birth, percent a ge of 
marks from SSC onwards, subjects 
(rifered at all pidrik exams, teadui^ 
experience, if any, and any other de¬ 
tails. 

7) Applications ctnnplete in all re¬ 
spects, should reach ^e Principal 
wlridn IS days fnm the date of pub- 
Ikatkm of thb advertisement 

Dr.G.N.Mtekn 

Date: 27/3/97 PUNOPAL 


ALPHCHdSA COLLEGE, PALA 
ARUNAPURAM P.O. 
PIN-4WS74 

KOTTAYAM DS7. KERALA 
WANTED 

1. Lnctnm In ftyakn l Bdoeatfon - 
1 (Permanent) U.G.C - Open h4erit 

QualificaticHi and age as prescribed 
by the Ufiiversity/Covcmment. 
Those wide dte prescribed qualifica- 
tioa who hod applied in response to 
our earlier advertisement need not 
apply again. 

2. Medtaalc - 1 Pcimarrent Vltl Slart- 

dard widi I.T.l. qualifica- 
tieTa(I.T.L Electricals/Elec¬ 
tron ics/lnstrumentation 
will be preferred) Age be¬ 
tween IB and 35 in on Ite 
January *97. 

Al^lkntion form • Lecturer - Rs. 120, 


Mechanic - Rs. 50 can be had from the 
college office. Apply wUhiB ono month 
from dte date oi this notiflkatitm. 

PfUNOPAL 


ASSAM UNIVESSnY: 

SltCHAR 

(A Central Ual v nralty coaatltntad 
vndarActXmofl9B9) 
Bm^^mnnt NmtficntloB 
No.AUP'15/97/1 
dated 27 MardilPPP 

The Assam Univeisity invites appli¬ 
cations in dte prescribed form for the fol- 
losring posts :• 

1. Professor (3 Poets): One rech in C!om- 

puter Science, Co m merce k Lii^uia* 
tics. 

2. Reader (4 Posts): Two in Gnnputer Sci¬ 

ence, one each in Arabic, Mass Com¬ 
munication, Sodsl Work and English. 

3. Lecturer (5 Posts) :> One eadi in Com¬ 

puter Science, Chemistry, Bengali 
Math, k Arabic (Posts of Lecturer in 
Computer Science, Math and Arabic 
are reserved for SC/ST category) 

4. Registrar: One post 

5. Hindi Translator; One post 

4. Senti-Profcasional Assistant; One post 
(The post is reserved for ST caridi- 
date) 

Sente of Pay; 

1. Professor/Regiatrer: Rs- 4500-150-57(0- 

200-7300/- 

2. Reader: Rs. 3700-125-4900-150-5700/- 

3. Lecturer: Rs. 2200-75-2800-100-4000/- 

4. Hindi Traoslator/Scmi-Profeasional 
Asstt: Rs. 1400-40-1800‘EB-50-2300/' 

EUgIbUlty Qltarte: 

For Professor, Read«s and Lectui«s 
as per UCC nonns. 

R^istrer : a) A Post-graduate degree wid\ 
at teas! 55% maria or its equivalent 
grade; 

b) At least 15 years of experience 
as Lectuter/Reader of which 8 
yean should be in the Reader’s 
grade with expwie nc e in education¬ 
al administratiem; 

OR 

ComparAie erqrerience in research 
estabUshsnentt and other iiutitu- 
tkm of hitter educe timw 
CA 
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15 yMn (rf udmii^inliv* ocpui* 

«»c« of «4iidi 8 «■ 

Rcfiilrar or «» po*t 

Hindi Tnaalalor *. A good Master*! 

in Hindi widi 3 yean experience m 
official traasUlkm izaia* 

tetaoftof adendacmatteis from En¬ 
glish to Htediaiid Vice-Vena. Ade¬ 
quate knowle dg e in En^iah » o- 

Seaii-Profettioiml Ajutt. i iA/BSc widi 
BUbSc/Cftt^a^ m L3s»iy Set- 
enee. 


Dearable: 0 Good spe ed in tyfni^ 

u) Experien c e of worii in Ccdl^e/ 
Uhivmity Library. 

Howto A|^fy; 

1. Apfdiatkmfbnns and detailed eligi- 
bUily critnia can be had on payment 
of R&. 1$/- cash or by bank draft 
freon Personnel Section. Request for 
a^licaticxn form should also be ac¬ 
companied by tclf-addreased 
atunped erwelope of 23 x 10 on. 

2- The last date of coUectum of form is 
05.05.1997. 

3. Completed application forms 
akmgwith appU^tion fee <rf Rs. 50/- 
(Rs. 25/- for reterved oitagory) 
^Kmld be addreued The Registrar, 
Assam University, p.g. hJo. 
Sikiiar-788001. 

4- Last dale of receipt of application is 
12.0S.1997. 

5. Bank drafts should be drawn in 
favour of Finance Officer, Assam 
Univeiaity payable at S.B.L, REC 
Campus, Skhar (Code Na 7061). 

Hie Umversity teservea die ri^t to 
negotiate with soiMtle person who may 
not have applied formally. Tlie Univci^ty 
abo reserves die to ^ up or K>t to rill 

iqtany poM uid to call only a Iteitsd num¬ 
ber of ihordisted candidatei frn-mienrbw. 

Tile Assam Univmity is a newly cs- 
t^lished teadk^^-aiin-affitiatMg Centml 
Unri^ni^ sriiidi is now hmctiof^ig from 
iBBiparary acdmuandatiaw. the asl^tsd 
ta adwft, o Ukxa and Maff e xp ected to 
brave die bitial inc t i av w d snces to tote 
the dtoBewgr of pre wrk i io g a s tr ong aca- 
dank fonndation to ffie Unisanii y widi 
cenvktiwi. confiden c e oM qei a ti vi ly - 


BiOBnAR 


GOA VlDYArtA8AtAIC MANOAL'S 
aoa GOTAL OOVIND FOY XATTUBCAB 


COU.RZ OP OtnaiBkCZ AND KX»IOMI05 
P.O.I.MO.102 
FONDA-GOA 4U 401 


Appikationa ataling IttU aama, addiess, age wfrh date of birth, educational qualffi- 
eMioae (Cram SS.C. and oravards with maite nd p er oa i t a ge secured) and toadiii^ 
expotoeca etc. ata terted lor tha toUowki^ polls of Lectimn (ot the acadnnk year 
1997-9B. 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of die poet 

No. of 

peats 

Reasrvad 

Im 

Rost advertised 
fordw 

1 . 

Fufi-tmic betum to 
Commerce 

1 

O.B.C 


2. 

PuU-time beturer in 
Coarunerce 

1 

SC 

Fourdi time 

3. 

Full-time bctuier in 
Commerce 

2 

SC 

Thinitun. 

4. 

FuU-tim* betum in 
EcofMmiks 

1 

S.C 

Seemuf tiane 

5 

PuH-time bctuier in 
Commerce 

2 

sc 

Second ttoie 

6. 

Full-time lecturer in 
Conyu ter Awareness 

X 

S.T 

Fliat time 


For all dw above aaid posts of lectur¬ 
er from Sr. No. 1 to Scandjdaies belonging 
to the categories as mentioned above 
shouldoaly apply. However in case of poet 
at Sr. No. € ateive. 0 no suitaUe candi^te 
is available from dw above mentioned cat¬ 
egory. candidate from General Category 
wiU be conaidered for appomnsvem tem¬ 
porarily for one year only. 

ALL THE POSTS ADVERTISED 
ABOVE WILL BE HLLED ONLY IF 
WORK-LOAD WARRANTS 

Qisalificatioas : Foe all the posts at 
Sr. No. I to 5 : 

1. M as t er ’s d eg r ee in the relevant 
siib^fwldi minimamsix papeis) with at 
ksst 55% marks or its cquivsieiu grade 
and good academic reoiTd. 


good academic record- 

OR 

(d) M.Sc. Statistics or Mathematics 
with 55% mario and good academte record 
with exposure to Computer Science. 

Candidalas for sU dat above posts 
should have cleared die EligtoUity Teat for 
ie c t uje rs conducted by L’.C.C/CS.I.R. or 
■ similar test accredited by the U.C.C If 
candidates havir^ patoed the said Elig^l- 
ity Test are not available, candidates tul- 
fiifrng oditr conditiofis would be appomt- 
edon pur^y temporary basis. 

Pay Scales, allowances and other ser¬ 
vice conditions as per dw rubs, ordinanc¬ 
es sod stotutos Cos Uiuvcnity, U.C.C. 
end rubs of Goa Govefionent 


For Post St Sr. No. 8 above : 

(a) Ftnt dam B.E./g.TedL in Com- 
pmer Sebnoe Of Ebctrottics ha ving oensiS' 
tently good academic record widi two 
ymrs experieoce of teaching/research/h>- 
duttry. 

OR 

00 hlE./M.TsdL fa Co mpu ter Sd- 
ence or EbetioRki aridi 55% marks and 
goodacadarak raotod. 

OR 

(d M.CA. arUSc. to Cbmpator Sd- 


Candfdsles should accouiH for breaks 
a any, to die amdonlc career. Thoae al¬ 
ready in savke must send didr a^lka- 
tiems dirott^ proper ^atmeL Coi^ltoc 
applkstiona in aE te^pecto ahmg with Cer- 
tiBed Zetox mpte of th* marfc-litts for aU 
pidilk Maminatiom frosn S.S.C and on- 
wasds, catoe certiffiato tf bckmging to 
OJ.C/$.C/S.T. mtogoiy, from coaape- 
tcni authoft^. Mnuld reach the under- 
stgnadwltfrin IB dap* fruaa the date of 
piMkatioa of dtis adveftiseatsaL 

A-C-Nada 
_ nOiCVAL 
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ST. DOIIINICS CCUBCa, 
KANjaUPAUY 
FARATHOra P.O. «6C 512 
kottayam nr. kebala 

WANTED 

1. /unior t«cttir«r (Pr«<0«gr«c) 
Botviy - Subctanttve Vacaacy 1 •- 
Opts Merit 

2. JtiDtor U«tui«r (Pi*>Da 9 ne) tn Eok 
nomlct • SubftUAtlvc Vacancy I ' 
Open Merit 

3. )tinior Lecturer (Pre-De^c) in 
PoUtica ' SuMteotivc Vacancy.] ' 
C^Hm Merit 

Age idM QuUficalloM: 

Aa per Government and Univmity 
fulce ukd ngttUtitm Appointcea %ein not 
have any claim for appouttmant to the va' 
caacica in the UCC Scheme. They ahall be 
pr^MTcd to learik in die Pr»<legree level 
and diey will b« inclwled.in the Pr»>£V 
ipM cate^ry. 

Applkationa in die preaoibed form 
can be had from die college ofrice on pay^ 
ment o# iU- 100/-. should reach the under^ 
t^ned within 30 of due notification. 

manaceb 


AlAGAPPA UNIVKSSITY 

karaxicudi 

Adverttaement No. APPT/AUCB/W 
^ipIicatioM are invited from eligjv 
Me candidatet for the poet of Principal in 
Alagappa Urdvertity College of Educatkm 
Preaer fe ed Quallflcaticm 

1. Mmimum 16 years of Tcadting/Re- 
search Experience alter Post Gradus' 
timi. 

2. PttO DeurabU. 

(C^en Competliion} 

S«nlt olPay : Rs. 3700't2Sd950-)50- 
5700 

Af^lkation forms aloi^ with the Iik 
sttuetkma can be had from the lUgistrar, 
Alagappa Univertity, Karaikudi on pay- 
mant of Rs. 100/- ^ means by Demand 
Draft drawn in favour of the Rcgiairar, 
Alagappa Lfniversity, payable at 
Keftili^i. 

Candidaws triio are already in ser- 
vice should send their application# 
throi^ pn^rer channel ao u to raadi the 
Ri^btrar oo or before die laat dale. 

HUed-ln a^hcatioB should reedt di# 
Registrar on or tefon 20di hme 1997. 

RBCBTRAB 


beant college of 

SNGlMEERXNGfc 
TBCHNOLOGY, GUKDASPUR 

(EstebUahed by the Covt of Pui^ab) 
Ai^licationi are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts for Beant College of Engj- 
neeriiig A Technology, Gurdaspur. The 
College ha# bem registered as a Society 
under the Societies Registration Acc 1660 . 
tea afiain are admiiaatered a 

Board of Covemon and die college is fully 
funded by Punjab GovenanenL The posts 
carry D-A- and other alloirances admiaai* 
blc under the college Bye-Laws. Applica- 
tioR should be submitted on prescribed 
profotina which can be had from the office 
of the undcrsi^ied on the counter for Rs. 
30/- and by post for Rs. 40/- through de¬ 
mand draft in favour of the Principal, and 
payiUe at Gurdaspur upto 06 05 1997. 

1. Truising and Placement Officer - 
01 (Gen) 

Pay scale Ri. 4500-7300/- 

Bseential QuaUfleationa t Ph.D. with 
first class Bachelor's degree or Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in Engineering/Tedmol* 
ofy 

Experience: Ten yeais distinguished 
experience in industry/research/ 
teaching out of which five years must 
be at the level of Assistant Profoasor 


or«piivalMtt 

Note: Candidates from industry/ 
profeMion widt recognised profes¬ 
sional work of high standard 
recognised at Nstkuul/Interoational 
level equivalent to ^>ctorate would 
also be eligfole even if they arc not 
holding a formal Ph.D. but have 
atleast first claas Master’s Degree in 
Engg./Tedtnology. 

Z Pro^ytaon : 06 (Gen.-04, SC/ST-02) 
Pay Scale Rs. 4500-7300/- 


a. Mechanical Engineeiing -01 

b. Production Ecigineerittg -01 

c. Con^iuter Sc. A Engineering -01 

d. Applied Physics - 01 

e. Applied Chemistry - 01 

f. Humanities - 01 


Essential QualificatioM: Ph.D. witii 
first class bachelor's degree or Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in appropriate Branch of 
Engineering/Technology or Ph.D. 
with first class Badielor’s degree or 
Master's Degree in appropriate 
branch for teaching posts In Humani¬ 
ties and Sciences. 

Expciieiioe Ten yeare distinguished 
experience in teschu^industry/re- 
seaxch out of which five years must 
be at the level of Asstt Professor or 
equivalent Candidates freon irtdus- 


JUST RELEASED 


Handbook of Oistanca Education 
(Updated upto April 1997) 

Scholarships for Study Abroad S At Home 

Rs. 75/- 

Rs. 80/- 

Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations 
Social Sciences a Humanities -1992 
Natural a Applied Sciences • 1992 

Rs. 1,000/- 
Rs. 1,000/- 

AdiirMS Enquirias to: 

Joint Oiivelor (PubHaations) 

Association of Indian Universities 

AIU Houm, 16 Kolia Harg, Nw MM-110002 

Talaphonaa: 3230059, »«429.3233390,3232306 

Talax: 31.96190 AiU IN GRAM : ASINOU F«(: 011-3^105 
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try/pittfes&iiM) with r«co^ii«ed pro¬ 
fession*! work of high standard 
lacognbcd at naticMal/infeKnational 
leva! equivaknt to doctonla wouid 
alsobeeUgftde. 

3. Aasiftaat ProfMon : 09 (Gen -05, 
SC/ST-03, Ea^-SM-Ol) Pay Scale Rs. 
3fOO-S700/- 


a. Mechanicai Engin ee r ing - 02 

b. Qwanical Engineezing - 01 

c. Computer Sc.& Engineering - 01 

d. A^fdied Chonistry -01 

e. Applied Physics - 01 

/ Affphed MaOwoubof - 02 

g. HusMnities -01 


Btiendal Qualificatioiis : Ph.D. in 
appropriate branch with first class 
Master's Degree in case of teaching 
posts in applied sciences and human¬ 
ities or first class in Master's Degree 
in appropriate braiuih for the posts in 
er^oeerii^/technology 

Exp«ieaoe : Five years exp^ictice 
in teaching/indxistry/research at the 
appropriate level. 


b. ftodttcikHi Ezymeerir^ • (K1 

c. Qteoiical Engiseoit^ -02 

d. CoflBtiputerSc, It &igineering * 03 

e>A^aiUC3iani«try -02 

f. Ai^lied Physics -01 

g. A^hed Madwmatks - 01 

h. Humanldai - 01 


BMatirtal QsalificatioM: Rist clats 
bachelor's def^e in appropriate 
blanch of engimeiittg/ledinology or 
first daas master’* degree in apfm>- 
priaic branch of atudy in case of 
teaching poata inhtzmaintics and ap¬ 
plied sdenca. 

5. Comp u tar Pr og r ait ar - 01 (Gener- 
at) Pay Scale Rs. 2200-4000/- 

QaaHAeathma A Bxperianca : Bist 
class p(»i diploma coune/poat grad¬ 
uate diploma course from a 
recognised Eoard/University. Fiv( 
yean of experience in operating com- 
purer systems, writing computer 
programmes for FORT-RAM. BASK!. 
CX>BOL, PASCAL, C*', d/BASE etc 
MCAs with 5 yean' experience are 
also eligjUe. 


Mnmbcr of poidsan^ be iocrMMd or 
deemaad. Actual fircbclaa»'rail/De)ux- 
bus far* Uu dw ^rtast route will be paid 
fo the caadidatas calted for fnlaraiew from 
out stations to tte place of interview. A.C 
bus fore is also pcmniasftile to dw candi¬ 
dates for die posts of Pn^esaor. Actual sec- 
<md daas rail/oidinary bus faia for die 
sh(»tett route wlH be paid to ^ candi¬ 
dates for die positfon Lecturete. Pay¬ 
ment will be made only aa the producritMi 
of actual reodpts. 

CardJdates in service should apply 
dirou^ proper diannel. An advance copy 
widi requislw foe and supporting do^- 
menla shouM rcadi the college trffice be¬ 
fore die last date. 

Dr. J. K. Staima 
PRINCIPAL 


FamWarise SansloK with 
THE SANSKRIT BEGINNER 
a neoK:iassic method by 
Veeyes Idaykidath 
Rs. 50 (Rgd postage free) 
Dfmtribulorm 


4 LwtBRn : 17 (Gen.4)6, SC/ST4)7. 
BC4)1 Ex.SM4)2) P.y Sc»le Rs 2200- 
4000/- 

a. Mechanical Engineering - CM 


Mote : la die event of suitable SC/ST 
candidates not being available, posts 
might be filled vrith candidates from 
open category. Only shortltsted can- 
djdates ivill be called for interview 


Saiparya Books, 

Idaykklam-P O 691 505 
Kerala. 




DEPARTMENT OF SaENCE * TECHNOLOGY 

INOO-HUNGARIAN COOPERATION IN SCIENCE A TECHNOLOGY 
CALL FOR JOINT PROPOSALS 

Department ot Science and Technology (DST), Govemmenl cf India mvites proposals from Indian research¬ 
ers/institutions for collaborative R&D work with Hungarian scientists/institutions, under bdaleral Indo-Hungartan 
Programme of Cooperation tor lha period 1998-99. The project proposals should be covering such areas/lopcs 
which are ongoing priorkies vis-a-vis the proposing instilution/the nodal minisfry/ the national programmes with a 
view to supplement/complement/accelerata ongoing efforts in science and technology in India 

The tsvancial si^iport in these coRaborative projerrts would be generaJty limited to tumfmg of exchange visits 
In exceptional cases, project furKSng towards consumables/contingencies may be considered. Hence, the 
necessary mfrastructure rertuired for implementing the project in terms of equipment, manpower and other backup 
support of the implementmg institution should be avaiable with the proposer. 

AppUceMon Procedure: 

1. The ^/pScaiion lonrals may be obtasied from: 

Shri Q Padmanabham, 

Principal Scientific Officer, 

Inrki-Hungarian Programme (Mice, 

International Division, Department of Science & Technology, 

Technology Bhavan, New Mehraufi Road, 

NewDeIN -110 016. 

2. Only thoM apjptc^ints ndiich are duly signed by the tmkan and Hungarian prc^tcA coordinators and endorsed 
by their respective institutians would be acceptaMe. 

3. The Indian proposer should regusst hisAiw counlsipart in Hungry to submil the awns ai^lication form in 
Hungaiy (adekess ^en on the proj^ format). . 

4. The project pkoposids complete in al reapeets shouU be siAimlRed at the above addrau latest by May 28,1M7. 


Ij 
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"Freedom implies noi onh- emancipaiion from political bondage 
but also equal distribution of wealth, 
abolition of caste barriers and social inequities and destniaion of 
communalism and religious intolerance". 

-XeUiji Subhas Chandra Bose 

Nation Pays Homage to the Great Patriot 
On His Birth Centenary 
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Role of Teachers' Organizations in 
Higher Education 

D. P. Barooah* 

The distinctive contribution made by the teaching community to 
the development of standards in higher education has long been 
recognized the world over. The teaching profession is regarded as the 
most important profession in that its social value li^ in its significant 
contribution to improvement in the quality of life and betterment of 
the society at large. A lot depends on how efficiently the teaching 
community performs its functions befitting its role and status and it is 
m this context that organised associations of teachers are expected to 
play their role in theser\'ice of not only their membership but also the 
society. Teachers’ organizations are naturally engaged in securing 
better conditions of work and service and better salaries. They are 
also engaged in programmes of academic work as organi.sations. But 
there is no denying the fact that the present state of affairs from the 
point of accountability is highly unsatisfactory. It is generally agreed 
that urgent necessary remedial action is called for by way of enhanc¬ 
ing the credibility of the teaching profession. 

While there has been no dearth of guidelines since the last pay 
revision designed to enhance performance befitting the role and the 
status of teachers, absence of a proper mechanism to monitor progress 
in a prescribed manner with the cooperation of all concerned appears 
to have made accountability the casualty. It is now necessary to have 
a fresh look at the problem guided both by the present experience and 
the patterns laid down by earlier commissions, policy documents and 
relevant recommendations. 

In the early sixties, the LT^ESCO, through the recommendations 
of the Inter-Governmental Conference, emphasised the correlation 
between the role and the status of teachers asunder : 

The cxpre.<Twn of oy u:>cd m relatton to teacher^ mcam toi/r the 

ytanJm^ or regard accordcJ fo than a> cvuienceJ by fhc level of 
apprecialton of the importance of their function and of thexr competence in 
pcrfonnui^ li. and the working conditions, rentunerations and other 
inatcnaf benefits accorded them relatiif to other professuonal groups 
^Quoted in Report of the Nmtionml ConuRisatofi or Temtkas m 
H^her March 1985, p. 36) 

Adverting to the broadening of the role and functions of teachers 
organizations in different parts of the world including that of India, 
the Kothari Commission (1964-66), even while acknowledging the 
rightful role of teachers* organizations in India in securing better 
salaries and conditions of work for teachers, drew attention to the 
professionalisation of teaching and called upon teachers' organiza¬ 
tions, inter alia, to work for the improvement of education in response 
to the challenge of the ever-changing socio-economic situation and, 
*to establish a professional code of conduct for teachers and to ensure 
that it is fofhmed fry memfrers', Pp. 64-5, emphasis added herein). It goes 
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without saying that of the many factors infiuoicing 
the quality of education and its cstitrihutiim to »• 
tional devdopmoit, the quality, competence and 
ccHiduct of teachers are supronely important. 

The policy perspective document, OutHenge 
EiacaHon ' of the Government of Indl^ Ministry of 
Education, highlighted the crucial importance of 
teacher performance: 'Teacher performance is the 
most crucial input in thefidd of education. Whatev¬ 
er policies may be laid down, in the ultimate analy¬ 
sis, tiiese have to be interpreted and implemented 
by teachos, as much through their personal exam¬ 
ple as through teaching-learning processes. We are 
<Hi the threshold of the development of new technol¬ 
ogies likdy to revolutionise teaching in classrooms’ 
(August 1985, p. 55). 

The National Policy on EJucahon-1986 (with modi¬ 
fications undertaken in 1992) acknowledged that 
the status of the teacher reflects the socio-cultural 
ethos of a society; 'it is said t)rat no people can rise 
above the level of its teachers'. It recognized that 
'teachers should have the freedom to innovate, to 
devise appropriate trrethods of communication and 
activities relevant to the rweds and capabilities of 
and the cottcems of the ccanmunity'. It said that 
efforts would be made ‘to reach the desirable objec¬ 
tive of urtiform emoluments, service conditions and 
grievance-removal mechanisms for teachers 
throughout the country’. At the same time it under¬ 
lined : ’Norms of accountability will be laid down 
with incentives for good performance and disincen¬ 
tives for non-performance. Teachers will ctmtinue 
to play a crucial role in the formulation and imple- 
mentaticm of educational progratrunes'. Due stress 
was laid on the role of teachers' associations: 
‘Teachers’ associations must play a significant role 
in upholding professional integrity, enhancing the 
dignity of the teacher and curbing professional mis¬ 
conduct. National level associations could prepare 
a Code of Professional Ethics for Teachers and see to 
its observance’. In this connection it is pertinent to 
observe drat even though the Report on Performance 
Appraisal of Teachers ’ (adc^ed by L'GC on 4 Novent- 
ber 1988) and the Repeut on Code of Professional Ethics 
for Unwersiiy Sr College Teachers (adopted by UGC on 
27 Cfocember 1988) were prepared with the active 
partic^tiem (rf a naticmal level associatum of teach¬ 
ers (i.e. five representativeB from AIFUCTO), imple- 
mentatkm thereof leaves orach to be desired, as is 
clearly evident frran the facts rrf the situatkm. This is 
an the nure reason why teachers’ associatiems need 


to be actively associated with securing tiie profes- 
sirmal grmwth of teachers widt all its inqslicatiais. ’ 
The acceptance of the guiddiites should be judged 
not simply by their foniwl eiundation but by the 
praxis they generate principally in academic inters 
est. 

The teacher has a special position because of 
his/her duty or mission or professional responsibil¬ 
ity. The National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 
Programme of Action reiterated the role of teachers’ 
organisations in the following words: ‘Strong, uni¬ 
fied and responsible teachers’ associatiems are nec¬ 
essary for the protection of the dignity and rights of 
teachers as also ensuring proper professional con¬ 
duct of teachers. It would be advisable to encourage 
development of such associations. Professional as¬ 
sociations of teachers will be encouraged to develop 
awareness of teachers towards their professional 
growth and development’ (p. 185). 

Having explained how it viewed the role of 
teachers’ association.^ and the necessity of their tak¬ 
ing serious interest in the professional performance 
of their members, the NCT Report on Teachers in 
Higher Education observed: ‘The question of code 
of conduct or norms of behaviour, or what have 
been called unacceptable conduct has been dis¬ 
cussed and we belies’e that teachers and their asso¬ 
ciatiems should readily agree to a clear definition of 
the role and responsibility of teachers A mecha¬ 
nism for prompt redressal of grievances has also 
been suggested We firmly believe that all these 
steps will greatly contribute to improvement in the 
atmosphere of work in our institutions ’ (p. 1.18). 

The Ramamurti Committee to Review the NPE 
1986, having recognized that teachers have to play a 
crucial role in the process of social transformation 
and that they have to shoulder complex tasks as 
active participants in national development, had 
occasion to observe as follows: 

‘Economic benefits, job security and freedom of 
work are generally perceived as necessary con- 
ditkms for improvement in the social status of 
teachers. Howerver, increase in material bene¬ 
fits is not sufficient. Cultivation of professional 
competence, capacity to inspire and motivate 
students, devotiem to duty, good scholarship 
and academic record, and quest for knowled^ 
and excellence are all equally significant. Un¬ 
less the level of professional nanpetestoe does 
not rise alongwith betterment of nuterial 
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conditions, the status of teachers will not im¬ 
prove. Pursuit of excellence and establishment 
of reputation as a teacher go a long way in 
giving high status to teachers even if material 
benefits are not at par with other professions’ 
(Towards an Enlightened and Human Society, 
NPE. 19S6 ' A Review, Final Reports, 26 Decem¬ 
ber 1990, Pp. 315-6). 

It is for teachers’ associations to do their duty 
by their membership to extend accountability and 
enhance performance in the interest of the system of 
higher education itself. 

After an agreement was reached with AIFUCTO 
at the level of the UCJC the government in 1987 
regarding the removal of certain anomalies, Prof- 
Yash Pal, the then UGC chairman, had occasion to 
say that' one of the important pa rts of the agreement 
was that there would be continuing consultation 
with the ail India teachers' organisation while we 
address anomali«, if any’. This is as it ought to be 
In his open letter to fellow academics and friends of 
academia. Prof. Yash Pal said: 'But why, in heav¬ 
en’.* name, should our protest take a form of not 
teaching As it is we teach far less than any mator 
university in the world, what with holidays, anni¬ 
versaries and various other forms of disturbances 
on the campus If higher education has an impact on 
our relative balance with respect to the rest of the 
world, we ought to be working harder than anyone 
else 1 get very upset when 1 hear sometimes that in 
many subjects, teaching is really not much, students 
can read themselves. Sometimes it appears that 
some teachers also hold the same view (An Open 
Ullrr hy UCC Chairmen, 29.9.1987. Teachers' Associ¬ 
ation should see how the guidelines on teaching 
days and workload could be implemented in letter 
and spirit 

Anyone could feel constrained to take notice of 
a certain trend among a section of teachers which 
amounts to doing away with everything connected 
with the time tested concept of accountability. This 
trend was visible even at the time of the NCT Re¬ 
port. Adverting to this negative trend, the National 
Commission on Teachers stated more than two de¬ 
cades back: ‘We should like to say unambiguously 
that no profession and no service can survive with¬ 
out its do’s and dont’s. Whereas the privileges of 
teacher* ought to be protected, and we are in this 
report nuking recommendations to ensure proper 
^his and material benrfits to teachers, the respon¬ 


sibilities must also be accepted. It would not do to 
point to politicians, or various authorities, saying 
that their dont’s are not defined or to give an exam¬ 
ple of other epuntri® where teachers’ responsibili¬ 
ties are alleged not to be defined’ (Rsport of NCT 
Pp 121, 124,). The Commission expressed itself in 
favour of the Central Universities Review Commit¬ 
tee of the UGC in respect of code conduct. Much the 
same elements are to be found in the Report of the 
Task Force on Code of Professional Ethics for Col¬ 
lege and University Teachers as drawn up with the 
active association of teachers’ representative- As 
for foreign universitie, the Academic Rights and 
Reponsibilities of the University of California have 
stated them in clear terms. It is an accepted scheme 
of things everywhere, further, that all assesment 
should be data based, open and participatory and 
hence, insistence on data based performance regard¬ 
ing access to promotional avenues can hardly be 
regarded as either ‘punitive approach or 
‘bureaucratisation’ The National Commission on 
Teachers rightly pointed out that when in recruit¬ 
ment or promotion organized demands are weight¬ 
ed m favour of mediocrity or even non performance, 
the teaching profession, with pursuit of excellence 
as one of its cherished values, abdicates responsibil¬ 
ity’. There could certainly be modifications or 
amendments to existing norms and standards re¬ 
garding performance appraisal and code of con¬ 
duct, etc, but, to ignore accepted norms and stan¬ 
dards in career advancement and professional con¬ 
duct will be a counsel of despair. 

The American Commission on Teacher Educa¬ 
tion expressed itself on the quality and importance 
of teachers in the following words: ‘The quality of a 
nation depends upon the quality of its citizens- The 
quality of its citizens depends—not exclusively but 
in critical measure—upon the quality of their edu¬ 
cation. The quality of their education depends, more 
than upon any single factor, up>on the quality of 
their teachers’. Well might India’s National Policy 
on Education say that ‘no people can rise above the 
level of teachers'. Considered in this light, every¬ 
body could wish to endorse the urge of the National 
Commission on Teachers that the teaching commu¬ 
nity apply ‘worthy criteria of performance to iteelf 
so that it earns the most honourable place in our 
society'. As I view it, it is a duty incumbent on 
teachers’ associations to enable the teaching com¬ 
munity to play its role meaningfully in the new 
situation of changing times. 
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Professionalisation of Educational 
Management 

J. N. Kapar* 


ASCE Seminar 

At a recent seminar organized by the Asso¬ 
ciation of Senior Citizens in Education^ it was pro¬ 
posed that all directors oi education, ail officers of 
state and central education ministries and all senior 
officers like heads of Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangthan 
and Navodya Vidayalaya Samiti should come from 
the ranks of eminent educationists rather than from 
the IAS cadre. It was felt that such a decision on the 
part of central and state governments will enable 
the systmi to derive benefit from the experience and 
deep involvement of the educationists and it wilt be 
a morale booster to the academic community which 
has become alienated from the system, of which it is 
the most important part This will help in 
professionalization of educational management. Be¬ 
cause it is a completely human system, it cannot be 
led by outsiders who come to it for short periods on 
deputation from other systems. 

It was also felt that in order to find suitable 
educationists fo' this purpose, the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service should he revived This revival was 
recotrunended by the Kothari Commission as well 
as by the Nalionaf Eduaumwl Policy Document of H86, 
though it was not accepted by the Ramamurthy 
Committee It is a fact that it was accepted in princi¬ 
ple from 1966 to 1991 and its non-implementation 
was due to the opposition by vested interests in¬ 
cluding those of lAS. It was also fell that its revival 
would have a healthy influence on the educational 
system. 

Since education is in general a state subject, it 
was also felt that each state should have its own 
state educational service and its members should 
not stop at the level of additional directors of educa¬ 
tion, but should be able to go on to become directors 
of education and secretaries of education. The ad¬ 
mission to these services should be by competition 
tests as well as by direct recruitment. 

Luciyice Training erf Rihiraticaial Managers 

The problon erf inservice training of tens of thou¬ 
sands erf eeiucatkmal adminiatratcHS at all levds 
was consieiered to be tex> big to be undertaken by 

'C.V. Kapur Eiucation Foundatim, C-766 Nea Frkndf 
Cidtmy, New Ddhi-lJO 065. 


National Institute for Educatiimal Planning & Ad¬ 
ministration (NIEPA) and a few more similar orga¬ 
nizations. This is similar to the prerfilem of inservice 
training of millions of teachers in the country. There 
is a real dilemma here. If we do not retrain teachers 
and educational administrators, we continue to fol¬ 
low out-of-date courses and out-of-date manage¬ 
ment policies. If we train them on a large scale, this 
will take away a significant part of the educational 
budget, if we emphasizequantity in education, the 
decision will be against retraining, but if we empha¬ 
size quality in education, the decision will he in 
favour of massive inservice training. 

In any case we have to think of cost effective 
methods of inservice training through open univer¬ 
sities, correspondence courses and other similar 
means. These will be effective if there is a motiva¬ 
tion for educational administrators and teachers to 
take an advantage of these courses For aossing 
every efficiency bar, it should be compulsory to pass 
a certain number of such tests 

The present inservice courses where onlv teach¬ 
er's presence is required and no tests are given are 
not quite effective. The directorates of education 
and the University Grams Commission tL'GC) con¬ 
duct many such courses at substantial costs to these 
agencies, but the residual effect left with the teach¬ 
ers is nominal Even the curricula for these courses 
are not carefully planned. 

An Ahenative Method 

Educational administrators and teachers are 
mature persons and can learn a great deal on their 
own, provided there is a motivation for such learn¬ 
ing. in most countries of the world, this retraining is 
done through professional organizatioivs. As an il¬ 
lustration, we consider the work of National Coun¬ 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics of USA. It has 80,000 
members and holds 10 to 12 conferences in differeivt 
parts of USA every year. Each conference » attend¬ 
ed by 5 to 10 thousand teachers at their own 
expenses and in each ccnrference at least 50% of 
teachers present papers c»- participate in the discus¬ 
sions. Each confluence is held in 15 to 30 parallel 
sessions throu^ which teachers share their own 
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experiencea and new knowledge. Teachers are con¬ 
stancy reading, thinking and trying innovative 
ideas in order to present some useful results at these 
coiderences. They are prepared to spend their own 
money because they have to speak and not just to 
listen to senior university professors or ministers. 
Part of the expenses of these conferences are also 
met by book sellers and publishers who hold exhibi¬ 
tions at these conferences. Teachers help the growth 
of these organizations and in their turn, the organi¬ 
zations hdp in the professional growth of teachers. 

In our country some states had started the prac¬ 
tice of allowing teachers to attend one conference 
once in 3 years and this created a lot of enthusiasm 
among the teachers. But even these states stopped 
this programme for reasons of economy 

Profestionalizatioii- What? For Whom? 

By Whom? 

Professionalization is collective growth of indi¬ 
viduals in a profession It is the sum total of those 
activities which help every individual to grow pro¬ 
fessionally 

Do we have professionalism among teachers or 
educational administrators in our country. Do they 
have some mechanism to help one another’s growth 
professionally? 

We have a Urge number of teacher's associa¬ 
tions. but these are more or less trade unions of 
teachers to fight for better service conditions. There 
IS nothing wrong with havmg these, but we have 
also to have professional organizations to help 
teachers and educational administrators to grow 
professionally, where the emphasis is to help one 
another to give better teaching to students and bel¬ 
ter educational administrators to institutions 

We have some good organizations, but their 
membership is small. They cover a very small per¬ 
centage of teachers and educational administrators. 
U this type of professional organizations have to 
grow in the country, then this can be done only by- 
teachers and educational administrators them¬ 
selves. Professionalism is for teachers and educa¬ 
tional administrators and it has to be developed by 
them and by them alone. The government can help 
by providing incentives for professional growth, but 
it can help only if the teachers and educational ad¬ 
ministrators are prepared to help themselves. 

No government can pass an act for profess¬ 
ionalising educational administrators or sanction 
100 crores rupees for this purpose. For it is not 


money so much that is needed for profe^sion- 
alisation, as it is dedication and commitment on the 
part of those concerned that is needed for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Once a group has become truly professional, it 
will command respect, its recommendations will be 
treated with great attention and it will have an 
important role in the growth of its own discipline. 

Concluding Remarks 

The academic community in India is weak, not 
becatjse the government does not respect it, but be¬ 
cause it does not respect itself. 

In fact though we have academic individuals, 
we do not have an academic community committed 
to academic ideals. What we need are massive orga¬ 
nizations of school and college teachers in individu¬ 
al disciplines and massive organizations of educa¬ 
tional administrators at all levels. We have at 
present a large number of small organizations each 
led by a small group of enthusiasts, but we do not 
have a large organization run in a democratic man¬ 
ner by all members of the group concerned. In sonne 
cases we have such organizations and these have 
had an impact. 
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The Problems of Teaching Computer Applications 

A Case Study 

Mukut Chandra Baniah* 


The University Grants Commission has drawn 
a very pragmatic proposal to introduce vocational 
subjects as a part of the existing first degree courses 
viz, B.A./B.Com./B-Sc.. The growing unemploy¬ 
ment prtd>lem is the most challenging problem for 
the government and society now a days. The main 
objec'tive of various vocational subjects introduced 
is to prepare students for self employment or for 
getting employment 

Com/iulrr Applications —this subject is related to 
the most swiftly changing technology in the world 
now a days. The aim of this paper is to make an 
analysis of teaching the highly standard syllabus of 
Computer Applications. 

According to the syllabus of T.D.C. Part-1 Exam¬ 
ination Paper 1 is divided into two parts as (a) It (b) 
In this paper la) covers computer fundanrentals and 
introductiorrs to IBM PC and (b) covers the operat¬ 
ing system and business data processing Similarly 
paper II is also divided into two parts where (a> 
covers the data base management sysfem-1 and com¬ 
puter graphics. Paper 111 entirely depends upon on 
the job trainings of the papers I 4 11 with practical 
and comprehensive viva-vcx:e test It may also be 
mentioned here that the first two papers carrv sev¬ 
enty marks each, and the third one carries sixty 
marks. 

Similarly for the T D C. Part II Examination 
there are three papers viz. 

Paper - IV. Computer aided drafting and ad¬ 
vanced topics in computers, carrying seventy mark' 

Paper - V. Entrepreneurship development, car¬ 
rying seventy marks. 

Paper - VI, Project report + Practical, carrying 
sixty marks. 

In the bird's eye view, of course it is a very 
good syllabus for the development of entrepreneur- 
ship. But as we are in the North East region of the 
country we are facing lots of troubles in the prepara¬ 
tion of topics for the students. 


'Sr Lecturer. Drptl. Malhemalics b Computer 
Applications, lakhanpur Commerce College. North 
LakhmpuT-787 001 lAssasa). 


Keading Materials 

Computer Applications cannot live only in the 
minds of teachers or students. Due to lack of ade¬ 
quate reading material we are facing some hurdles 
in this regard. Properly related books and journals 
are limiti^ in this particular region. TTie availabili¬ 
ty of different topics bound us to search for the 
various reading materials. For example, in the first 
paper there is a topic —- u>r »/ computers in the nWern 
sociriu Here we have fo discuss about the applica¬ 
tions of computer in the weather forecasting, cen¬ 
sus, oil exploration, etc We discuss these topics as 
some essa vs But naturally some of our curious stu¬ 
dents ask about the underlying technologies behind 
them Then we have to keep quiteduetoour limited 
knowledge. Certainly at that moment question ol 
tru.stworthiness or credibility stands before us This 
IS only a simple example 

Practical Facilitia 

Lack of practical knowledge of this subj« f cre¬ 
ates boredom in students minds If the definition ot 
the Computer Applications had been limited to the 
word prexessing, databases, lotas and games, we 
have nothing to say about it But it covers a large 
syllabus for which we need different softwares in 
our laboratories We cannot overlook the increasing 
demands of the society or nation as a whole For the 
different facilities we have to request college au¬ 
thorities. But still we have to wait 

On the Job Training 

According to the Annexure 11 of Lniversitv 
Grants Commission (UGO practical training for the 
students should be attached with the local in-stitu- 
Hons and employing establishments which have 
laboratory/ workshop facilities related to the new 
course and where adequate supervisicjn by cptali- 
fied personnel should be available. In the case of 
Lakhimpur Commerce College ihough a Memoran¬ 
dum of Understanding (MoU) with an establish- 
ntent of Guwahati was signed, now they are silent 
about their pledge despite several requests. 

A student of vocational course of Computer 
Applications should prepare report of on the job 
training which carries sixty marko along with prac¬ 
tical and comprehensive viva-voce test To speak 
the truth we have not sent any student for the on the 
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^ trainUig till now. Keeping the aim of the training 
in mind we communicated with the Chief Public 
Relations Officer of North East Frontier Railways, 
Maligaon, Guwahati and the Public Relations Offi¬ 
cer of Guwahati Oil Refinery. The Chief Public Rela¬ 
tions Officer of North East Frontier Railways agreed 
to accept 2/3 trainees at a time, while we have not 
got any r^ly from the Guwahati Oil Refinery. Now 
dte probl^ is we have IhCsixieen) students in our 
first batch, we cannot discriminate with the others 
by sdectit^ two or three students only. 

Evaluation 

According to the UGC Guidelines evaluation of 
students', performance in the practical work and on 
the job training will be carri^ out with the assis¬ 
tance of personnel of training institutions/employ¬ 
ing establishrr^nts where this training is undertak¬ 
en. Now what can we do in the above mentioned 
circumstances of on the job training? 

Lnmers 

Prof P. Subba Reddy, Director of Computer 
Centre of Osmania University, inaugurating the 
UGC sponsored programme ‘Computer Applica¬ 
tions in University Budgeting' in Kakatia Universi¬ 
ty suggested that a person handling the computer 
need not be an expert of Electronics or Mathematics. 
But in the classroom when we talk about Computer 
Arithmetic or about some programmes of BASIC 
(related to matrix) we find some difficulties for the 
students of Humanities group who have no back¬ 
ground of advance Mathematics. It will be pertinent 
to mention here that in the Dibrugarh University a 
student of Arts can take Computer Applications if 
he tak^ Mathematics or Economics as one of the 
core subjects A computer forces students to deal 
with the consequences of their own actions They 
learn that a computer follows syntax and logic giv¬ 
en to it by the programmer, When the results of 
computer works are unsatisfactory they eventually 
feel bore. 

Teachers' Training 

We, the teachers of Computer Applications dis¬ 
charge our services in spite of our regular classes of 
the original subjects. It is seen that dearth of suitable 
instructors and regular teachers (in some topics) can 
also ke^ this subject un|x>pu]ar. University Grants 
Commissicm is reported to have made arrangements 
for the training ^ college teachers which has pro¬ 
vided computer facilities. We welcome this. 1 had 
theopportunity to avail the training given by Sardar 
Patel University, Gujarat and the workshop in the 
Allahabad University, Utur Pradesh. From my lit¬ 
tle exptfience i feel that instead of aiming to cover 


all the course ccmtent within a short period of time if 
the training centers can cover some limited courses 
of the syllabus within a specific period of time to 
specialize the teachers in both practical as well as 
theories then it will be more fruitful. Because we 
need various specialized persons in the areas like 
DOS, UNIX, C, C++, ORACLE, etc. It may be men¬ 
tioned here that UGC can also provide the Network¬ 
ing facility like INFLIBNET to the libraries of uni¬ 
versities and colleges which may help to share the 
expertise among universities and colleges. 

Maintenance of Computer Centre 

There arises the problem of maintaining com¬ 
puter systems. Most of the maintenance agencies 
refuse to take annual contract for the older systems. 
Alternatively, it needs consultancy of higher profes¬ 
sionals to run the system which is almost out of 
reach for the colleges. In the past, computerization 
meant involvement of professors, scientists, engi¬ 
neers, etc. This tendency still prevails. As a r^ult 
many persons are required to maintain the system 
which naturally delay the process of learning. 

Introducing vocational course in Computer Ap¬ 
plications UGC has done right in the direction of 
developing entrepreneurship among the youth 
which can be definitely a helpful step to minimize 
the unemployment problem. In 1980-81 in Assam 
there were in all 73,053 students in the Arts section 
of the college and 23,408 students in the science 
section of the college. Definitely a major part of the 
unemployed are from Arts stream. In spite of vari¬ 
ous problems there is good prospect for the comput¬ 
er entrepreneurs even though there may be some 
problems related toinfrastructurefacilities, finance, 
marketing, etc in this region. 
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S&T Education and Research in India 

CtaliitSingliBedi* 

SMyaiurayuk* Pattnaik** 


The existing international system has seen wut- 
em dcHnination worldover, mainly due to the sound 
eccmomic and technological advancanent of west¬ 
ern countries in every sphere ranging from educa¬ 
tion to their international relations with both devel¬ 
oping and underdeveloped world. Phenomenal 
progress in economic sector accelerated the devel¬ 
opment of education, particularly scientific and 
technical education, which ultimately paved way 
for the advancement of research in these countries. 
This system was later inherited by the third world. 
India, after its independence in 1947, realised the 
value of independence by way of independence not 
merely frcan physical factors, but also from socio¬ 
economic factors, polito-diplomatic interference and 
dominance and interests of western powers. 

The first Indian Prime Minister Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, a patron of science pointed out 
that ‘temper of science’, the human condition that 
fosters and rejoices in the pursuit of science, is ulti¬ 
mately responsible for making science possible It is 
science alone that can solve the problem of hunger 
and poverty. The future belongs to science and to 
those who make friends with science, he 
emphasised. 

This year when India is celebrating 50th year of 
its Independence, it is time to assess what progress 
India has achieved in science and technology (S&T) 
and how far our education system has supported 
science, technology and research and development 
programmes of the country. 

S4cT Education in Pre-Intfapendence Era 

Contemporary science and technology in India 
was introduced by British rulers mainly to meet the 
needs and requirenrtents of the imperial power to 
ensure military, administrative and economic ccm- 
trol over the couirtry. This, however, led to the de¬ 
velopment of scune viable S&T infrastructure in In¬ 
dia. During ]g50s, the engineering education look 
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birth in some big cities of India and later spread to 
different parts of the country in various dimensiems 
of science and technology. U niveraity education sys¬ 
tem laid emphasis on the development of science 
education, its spread and utilisation. However, the 
spread and importance of science education was 
limited to the British rulers' planned agenda for 
India‘s progress in science and technology, as they 
conceived India's progress in S&T a threat to their 
order and interest in military and economic fields. 

S&T Education in Poat-Independace Era 

During 1950-bOs, India faced challenges with a 
high degree of .sophistication and sagacity in the 
application of .science and technology and related 
education to make up for the technology gap ac¬ 
crued as a result of the efforts of British imperialist 
rulers of eighteenth and nineteenth century This 
allowed our country to participate in industrial res’- 
olution in world market After Independence, the 
progress in science and technology field was not 
realised immediatelv due to major problems of pov¬ 
erty, illiteracy, limited facilities for education (par¬ 
ticularly profes.sionat education) and training and 
research in science and technology. However, the 
scientific temper and spirit of the country was clear¬ 
ly outlined and placed in a special position in the 
planned agenda for national development. 

Scientific Policy Resolution 

Realising the importance of science in so.ial 
transformation. Pandit Nehru laid emphasis on pro¬ 
viding necessary facilities for studies in science and 
technical training. A Scientific Manpower Commit¬ 
tee was appointed to assess the requirements of 
scientific and technical personnel and to frame a 
policy in this regard A decision was also takai to 
establish a chain of national laboratories through¬ 
out the country to carry out scientific research in 
various disciplines. And, in March 1958, a scientific 
policy resolutiem was adopted by the Parliament — 
a remarkable policy document considered as the 
official guide to India's various approaches in pro¬ 
moting and fostering scientific activities in the coun¬ 
try. It clearly defined fiiat the scientific approach 
and the use ^ scientific knowledge are esaoitial for 
providing reasonable material and ciihural amaii- 
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ties and service for every member of the community 
and to secure for the people of the country all bene¬ 
fits that can accrue from the acquisition and appli¬ 
cation of scientific knowledge. 

Scientific Advisory Committees 

The Government has constituted from time to 
tune several sciotce advisory committees, commis¬ 
sions and working groups to counsel the Govern¬ 
ment on policy matters, structural RtD develop¬ 
ment, education, planning, etc. These include: Sci¬ 
entific Advisory Committee to the Cabinet (SACC 
1956), Committee on Science and Technology (CST), 
National Committee on Science and Technology 
(NCST, 1971-79), Science Advisory Committee to 
the Cabinet (SACC, 1981-85) and Science Advisory 
Committee to the Prime Minister (SAC-PM, 1986- 
90) To improve thequality of science education and 
promote scientific temper as envisaged in National 
Policy on Education (NPE-1986), a centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme Improvement of Science Education 
in Schools’ was started in 1987-88 Similarly, cen¬ 
trally sponsored schemes in computer education 
were started in 1993-94 

Vocational tt Technical Education Policy 

Progress in technology needs availability of 
trained and highly skilled scientific manpower The 
Government has made consistent efforts to improve 
the quality of technical education A programme on 
the improvement of quality of engineering educa¬ 
tion was introduced in 1970 wherein some engi¬ 
neering colleges and technical institutions were 
identified for granting them special assistance (or 
research and development and further improve¬ 
ment in the standard of technical education The 
National Policy on Education was reviewed under 
theChairmanshipof Acharya Ramamurthyin 1990. 
The Committee stressed the need for imparting vo¬ 
cational and technical education to achieve univer¬ 
salization of elementary education and to make ed¬ 
ucation relevant to the needs of the community and 
also to meet new challenges of liberalisation and 
globalisation of the economy. Under the revised ed¬ 
ucation policy, the role of All India Council for Tech¬ 
nical Educaticm (AlCTE) in the development of tech¬ 
nical education has gained importance. The Coun¬ 
cil’s mandate included programmes on education, 
research and training in engineering and technolo¬ 
gy, planning, management and other allied sub¬ 
jects. AICTE also formed a National Board of Ac¬ 
creditation (NBA) in 1994 with the primary objec¬ 


tive of ensuring quality control and assurance in 
engineering education. In 1993, the Government 
prepared a draft paper for advanced scientific poli¬ 
cy on the development of science education and its 
relevance to society, environment, industry and in¬ 
digenous technical skills. 

Science Education A Planned Oevelopment 

In the post-Independence era, the need of tech¬ 
nical trained personnel and improvement in the 
standard and infrastructural facilities of education, 
particularly science education were recognised as 
the essential prerequisites of development in Socio¬ 
economic sector of the country. As a result, in the 
process of expansion of education system, a large 
number of schools, colleges and universities were 
established and science and technical education fa¬ 
cilities were created at each level. At higher educa¬ 
tion level, science education was facilitated by pro¬ 
viding huge financial resources and facilities in the 
form of well equipped laboratories. Eminent re¬ 
search persons and educationists were engaged in 
scientific field at a level commensurate with the 
development needs of the country with a view to 
create wider opportunities in the field of education 
and training of scientific personnel. This activity 
was ultimately aimed at meeting the demand and 
accelerating industrial growth. Scientific research 
gradually mobilized the skills of a wide range of 
professionals, research scholars, scientists, engi¬ 
neers and technical persons. At the university level 
even the enthusiasm of teachers in the field of re¬ 
search was seen as satisfactory. The teaching be¬ 
came more instructive for students, particularly for 
those doing postgraduate and research work. Be¬ 
sides the government, various industrial houses, 
educational societies and research and development 
(R&D) institutions took initiatives and large scale 
investments were made for the development of sci¬ 
ence education and adequate facilities for research. 
All this contributed to the development of infra¬ 
structure necessary for student enrolment in higher 
education level of science in the country. 

Similarly, the scope of science and technical ed¬ 
ucation at lower middle levels of education was 
expanded to meet the deficiencies in technical man¬ 
power and to create self employment opportunities 
for rural youth to widen the field of small scale 
industries in the country. In the field of technical 
education, particularly at the middle level, poly¬ 
technics and vocational and industrial training in¬ 
stitutes (ITls) were prominent in providing scientific 
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and technical training to the atudeits at higher sec¬ 
ondary schodage. The middle levd science educa¬ 
tion was giv«i more importance because a large 
proportion of ectmoou'c and industrial development 
depended <hi this levd of educaticm in otir country. 
In 1990, there were about 900 polytechnic iitstitutes 
functioning in the country, with student enrolment 
reaching more than 2.5 lakhs. The present etitrta ted 
figure is around 1200. Similarly, there ha.s been an 
upsurge in UTs making considerable contribution to 
the national development process. Besides, at mid¬ 
dle level, there is rise of certain professional educa¬ 
tional institutions providing nursing, family plan¬ 
ning and other non-formal education and training 
programmes and turning out middle level skilled 
technical personnel. 

Higher education in science and technology and 
researches are mainly confined to the university, 
professional colleges and research and development 
instituHorts in India. In the recent past, new eco¬ 
nomic and industrial liberalisation policies of the 
government enabled seme foreign universities, in¬ 
stitutes and educational trusts to open their branch¬ 
es for imparting science and management educa¬ 
tion in the country. At present, about 90 per cent of 
the total 229 universities and above 75 per cent of 
8200 colleges are providing science education Ac¬ 
cording to AICTE calculation, the student enrol¬ 
ment in higher scienceand technology studies could 
be about 5 per cent of the total 60 lakh students 
(including 55 lakh undergraduate and postgradu¬ 
ate level students in general stream) in our country 

Recognising the importance of professional sci- 
mtific and technical institutioirs in specific fields 
like engiiteering, medicine, computer, agriculture, 
etc, the Government established such lastitutiorts in 
different regions so as to create efficient technical 
manpower to meet the reejuiremenfs protected by 
different states. At present, in higher level educa¬ 
tion leading to Bachelor’s degree in engineering, 
technology and cemputer sciences, over 450 colleg¬ 
es are functioning with the enrolment capacity be¬ 
tween 2,5 to 3 lakh students. Some of these institu¬ 
tions c^er postgraduate degrees; the enrolment ca¬ 
pacity for postgraduate degree is about 45,400. In 
addition, certain premier institutions like Indian 
institute cf Science (liSc), Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology (UTs), Indian Statistical institute (ISl), some 
insttitutiems deemed t6 be universities, such as Birla 
In^tute of Technology (BIT), Tata Institute of Fun- 
dameirtal Research (TIFR) and seme regional au¬ 


tonomous colleges, technical institute and ad¬ 
vanced cevitre are centre (rf excellmce on science 
and technology. The financial expenditure on tech¬ 
nical education since the inception of first Five Year 
Plan stands at 5453 crore, as compared to 4490 
crore spent for general education in the same peri¬ 
od. According to an etimation, the per capita ex¬ 
penditure for a technical student at the university 
level is Rs. 16410 as compared to Rs. 1,269 for a 
general category student. Table 1 shows the growth 
profile of educational infrastructure and human re¬ 
sources in science and technology in the country. 

S&T Education/Reseorcb & Development 

Research and development has been given con¬ 
siderable attention and some efforts ha ve been made 
to integrate it with higher education in science and 
technology. As a result, a good number of well 
equipped science laboratories have been established 
at colleges and universities under the .supervi.sion of 
University GranLs Commission (L’GC), professional 
autonomous bodies like Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research ICSIR), Indian Couni II of Medi¬ 
cal Research (IC.MR), Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR), Central Council of Research in 
Ayurveda and Siddha, I'nani Medicine, 
Homoeopathy, and Yoga and Naturopathy and 
many others at the centra) and state levels. I’ublii 
and private sectors and indu.srrial research and de 
velopment units at various levels facilitated .science 
developments by importing sophisticated technolo¬ 
gies, recruiting efficient science personnel, training 
the personnel in their ocvn establishments, and de¬ 
puting them abroad All this has resulted in rapid 
progress in S&T education and development of 
infrastructural facilities in scientific researc h 

The government at the central level constituted 
speaai commissions in different sectors like atomic 
energy, oil and natural gas, electronics and space, 
headed by panel of scientists having reputation in 
their fields. This was an in^mrtant factor that yield¬ 
ed speedier progress in research and development 
sector and created opportunity for higher education 
in science. Similarly, certain other fields like de¬ 
fence, railways, etc in direct control of the govern¬ 
ment and ministries, also have a good number of 
research laboratories, providing research opportu¬ 
nity in science and technology. Besides, the govern¬ 
ment provides financial assistance in the field of 
scientific research developn«nt to the industry un¬ 
der its scheme of Cooperative Research Associa¬ 
tions. 
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The higher education i n India is mainly concen¬ 
trated in universities and a limited number of insti¬ 
tutes. At the university level, though there is wider 
facility for learning, there is inadequate scope for 
research. To meet this deficiency, the government 
established certain advanced and competitive cen¬ 
tres of excellence to facilitate higher education and 
research in science and technolc^. Besides, some 
information and documentation centres like 
INSDOC, Defence Scientific Information & Docu¬ 
mentation Centre (DESIDOC), Technology Lnforma- 
tion Forecasting k Assessment Council (TIFAC), 
National Informatics Centres (NIC) and National 
Information System for Science k Technology 
(NISSAT) have been established to facilitate the de¬ 
velopment of technology by identifying S&T gaps in 
the country as a part of global process and filling up 
these gaps by providing 5&T information and a 
variety of other allied services. 

Resources io S&T Sector 

The research and development in India in all 
tutors during post-independence period has con¬ 
tinued to march ahead, pursuing programmes and 
using modern science and technologies for national 
development Recognising the role of science and 
technology in the development of the society', the 
government formulated a technology policy state¬ 
ment in 198.'l with the basic objective of developing 
indigenous technology ensuring effident absorption 
and adaptation of imported technology appropriate 
to national priorities and availability of resources. It 
aimed at attaining technical competence and self- 
reliance and reducing vulnerability particularly in 
strategic and critical areas by making maximum use 
of indigenous resources. Various governments have 
made conscious efforts towards planning and allo¬ 
cating appropriate resources for scientific research 
and development. 

The major source of research for nation s scien¬ 
tific research U the government, departments of gov¬ 
ernment funded institutions followed by private 
sector industries. The research scope at university 
level is very poor and unplanned, except in a few 
cases. In public sector, though the number of re¬ 
search institutions is less as compared to that in 
universities, the research output in public sector is 
satisfactory. In 1992-93, there w^e some 2750 insti¬ 
tutes doing research in different sectors: 817 in state, 
412 in centrali 210 in universities, 119 in public 
sector and 1197 in private sector. In private sector, 
the R4tD activitiK are either financed by (heir own 
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industry or are sponsored by the government and 
scientific research organisations. TTie higher scien¬ 
tific education and research are funded by extramu¬ 
ral agencies such as, the government at the centre, 
while the intramural funding for scientific research 
to the universities com^ directly from the Universi¬ 
ty Grants Commission. Extramural funding goes 
largely to the higher education sector, and to a 
small extent, to national laboratories and is provid¬ 
ed in the form of sponsored research projects ap¬ 
proved by high level committees. 

It is obvious that a country’s research and de¬ 
velopment in scientific field is directly related with 
socio-economic parameters, gross national product 
(GNP), and per capita income of the people The 
status in human resource is good which enhance 
and help the research in science and technology, as 
compared to other developing countries in South 
Asian region. Over the years, the RtD expenditure 
as a percentage of GNP has been continuously in¬ 
creasing. Today, India spends about 0.83 per cent of 
GNP on scientific and technological development. 
The expenditure cm R&D in science increased from 
1.10 million rupees during 1948-49 to 51.4 billion 
rupees during 1992-93. The total R&D personnel in 
S&T sector in India in 1950 was estimated about 
0.188 million. By the year 1993-94, the number had 
increased approximately to 60.388 million, i.e. the 
annual enrolment in S6cT discipline has been of the 
order of 1.4 million. Likewise, the average yearly 
passout of S&T graduates is of the order of 0.2 mil- 
licm. Till 1 April 1992, the total number of personnel 
engaged in R&D industry was 2,93,348, out of which 
the percentage of female personnel was only 10. The 
highest percentage of female personnel in R&D sec¬ 
tor of our country served in private sector industries 
i.e. about 11 per cent of the total employment of 
42,442. Whereas, the per cent of female employment 
in research institutions in private sector was about 
29 per cent of the tota 1 employment of 9181. Howev¬ 
er, among the women employment in sector 
the private sectM* accounts the high«t, i.e. 40 per 
cent of the total employment. 

Science Education at University Level 

Rapid transformation in social, political and 
other sectors influenced proliferation of universities 
during post Independence period. There are now 
231 (including 34 institutiiMis deemed to be univer¬ 
sity and 12 central universities) universities in the 
country providing higher education. Almost all uni¬ 
versities having the facility of science education at 
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und^raduate, postgraduate and doctorate levels, 
and this is the positive side of devrii^ment of sci¬ 
ence education infrastructure at higher level. The 
negative side of the develc^ment is the extent of 
relevance of higher education and scientific research 
at university level in the fast growing technological 
research and develc^ment in the country. Some im¬ 
portant aspects of the higher science education that 
need consideration have been identified as : 

• The type, quality and standard of prog¬ 
rammes of higher science education and re¬ 
search in the universities; 

■ The state of research and development at the 
universities and its relationship to the needs of 
the industry and planned process of develop¬ 
ment, 

• The role of the government in promoting and 
encouraging scientific research and education 
in the universities 

Other problems concerning the higher science 
education level include proper relationship between 
teaching and research, manpower facilities in the 
field of research, advanced training in science and 
tools required, administration of universities in the 
development of science education, the role and pol¬ 
icy of universities in exploring scientific temper of 
the country in response to changes emerging from 
technological, development, and the anxiousness of 
various state governments to open new universities 
as the latter have become a state prestige symbol 
However, the lack of continued support necessary 
for the development of science education has been 
responsible for its slow progress and degradation of 
standards. Another major drawback in the scientific 
research at the university level is the standard and 
quality of research. The research at the universities 
is tied up with doctoral research of the students. 
This tie-up is an unhealthy trend having serious 
repercussions on the scope and quality of research 
was pointed out by the Kothari Commission (1964- 
66). The Commission indicated that the productive 
research work at university level is quite low and 
that most of the PhD theses deal with topics which 
in formulation and scope could be considered be¬ 
hind by 10-20 years. It is also mentioned that the 
close tie-up erf scientific resrarch activity in univer¬ 
sities with PhD theses imposes a constraint that just 
about eUminates the possibility of a rise in tire level 
of work. 

There is no dembt, however, diat a few Khotars 


and scientists have had substantial success in ex¬ 
ploring the frontiers of SiT in their respective fields. 
The number of doctoral candidates in the field of 
science increased from 1,500 in 1975 to about 4,700 
in 1990. The two apex autonomous bodi« the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission (UGC) and the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) have 
been coordinating in the transformation of educa¬ 
tional system and research activities in the country 
The UGC has initiated several schemes of 
recognising certain departments at the university 
level as advanced study centres. Each of these cen¬ 
tres is depicted as a model of development of scien¬ 
tific spirit and temper with an aim of strengthening 
the scope of science education and research These 
centres are funded with the required financial and 
other resources for this purpose. Similarly, the CSIR 
enhances the research scope at university level by- 
granting fellowships and research grants for projects 
concerned with the development of scientific and 
industrial research Besides, various other govern- 
menr departments and ministries are providing 
funds for scientific research to promote frontline 
research in the emerging fields of SAT It is also 
planned to set up a separate university on electron¬ 
ics and communication system that may provide 
opportunities to establish a direct link between SAT 
institutions and RAD sectors in regional, national 
and international levels 

SAT Education Policy — 

Some Suggeatioiia 

For streamlining science for national des elop- 
ment, there is a strong need for upgradation and 
change in present SAT education policy Since inde¬ 
pendence, several steps have been taken for im¬ 
proving science education but inadequate planning 
in various fields resulted in rather weak perfor¬ 
mance of SAT education as an input to the national 
efforts and development strategy. The following ar¬ 
eas require greater attention in the field of science 
education which would have ccmsiderable impact 
on the formulation of specific science education pol¬ 
icy: 

• The present network of science and technology 
inatitutioits — higher and secondary level 
scientific education^ Institutions, institutes for 
science and technerfogy and other institutions 
engaged in testing standards and quality con- 
trerf should be reviewed and integrated with 
national sclenctifk policy; 
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• To utilise full benefit of scientific research in 
achieving a technology-developed state, the 
government should set up a long-term science 
policy, emphasizing S&T education, planning, 
research and development and providing ade¬ 
quate financial resources with less bureaucratic 
and administrative control over the higher sci¬ 
ence edLicationa-I bodies. The government 
should encourage and fully support higher sci¬ 
ence educational institutions engaged in re¬ 
search programmes by way of consultations and 
guidance in the execution of programmes, 

* Special attentionshould be given by the govern¬ 
ment to the development of good infrastructure 
in both existing and new institutions engaged in 
providing S&T education and research, interms 
of human resources, teibnicai assistance and 
other necessary facilities like laboratory, library, 
equipment and workshops The gtnernment 
also need to establish cooperation with differ¬ 
ent R&D .nector.s in the country as well as among 
international organisations and institutions in 
these aspects, 

Tliere should be a planned ci.>orJination be¬ 
tween R&D industries and scientific educatio¬ 
nal institutions The government-ihould initiate 
certain incentives such as tax i*.*lief. compensa¬ 
tion and subsidies to the RiD industries offer¬ 
ing facilities for training students in educatio¬ 
nal laslitutions, 

’ in the Indian context, the social dimension of 
education IS always given importance which, 
however, excludes science education system 
Tht»ugh .Scientific and technological develop¬ 
ment IS the basic objective of higher science edu¬ 
cation. there is need to use science a< a scK'ial 
transformer in Indian scK'iet^'. The curriculunfi 
of science education should be patterned in tune 
with the social system, so that educationists, 
scientists and scientific personnel can play their 
role effectively; 

• Low standard of education in many of the Ind¬ 
ian universities in higher science education has 
resulted in falling standards and lack of com¬ 
patibility of science personnel in our country- 
Similarly, the products from good science insti¬ 
tutions having wide experience and knowledge 
think for their personal improvement rather 
than utilising their efforts in the national devel¬ 
opment proces.s The ‘b**;iin drain' has caused 


India a huge loss. To check these trends, the 
government, higher educational institutions 
and R&D industries together should frame a 
policy to provide suitable environment for the 
competent personnel. This will ultimately help 
in both establishment and advancement of sci¬ 
ence education and development of S&T infra¬ 
structure; 

* Continuing assessment of science and technolo¬ 
gy education programme/curricula is vital to 
determine if the science education is supportive 
of the national development goals; 

Integration of S&T policy (with emphasis on 
education) with national development plans is 
necessary to achieve efficiency and effective¬ 
ness in the attainment of national goals; 

* For poor quality of research work at universi¬ 
ties, the universities alone cannot be blamed. 
The government whilt allocating financial and 
other resourtes to the universities always give 
low priority to the basic research institutions as 
compared with other scientific bodies engaged 
in applied research. ThegovernmentshouJd not 
encourage applied research at the cost of basic 
and fundamental research at universities A pol¬ 
icy should be framed that basic and applied 
research coexist, as both are equally essential 
for the dev elopment of science; 

* Centre sponsored universities and state spon¬ 
sored universities categorization is also a major 
drawback in the progress of science education 
Massive support from central government for 
central universities attracts good students and 
efficient teachers At the same time, low priority 
given for structural development to state fund¬ 
ed universities deprive both the teachers and 
students in these universities to be more active 
in their field This practice should be stopped 
immediatelv; 

* A monitoring cell at central and state levels 
should be formed comprising educationists and 
scientists \o guide and evaluate science educa¬ 
tion and research carried out at various levels. 
Such cell will help in the improvement of stan¬ 
dard and will attract the best talent for science 
education and research, which may establish 
excellence in solving the basic problems from 
time to time; 

* The policy of modern Indian education system 
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should c(»)sider the teaching of science in pri¬ 
mary and upper prinnary levels as an integral 
part of general education system in a form ap¬ 
propriate to the maturity of students. The edu¬ 
cation curricula relating to science at these lev¬ 
els should be centered on learning experience 
and practical model basis. For this, necessary 
requirements like easy books in various Indian 
languages and demonstrating science models 
be made readily available for the pupils; 

To impart effective science education, curricu¬ 
lum research and development, guidance; ex¬ 
amination and evaluation procedures, the plan¬ 
ning of science laboratory and workshops, the 
design of teaching aids, science programmes in 
mass media, instructicmal materials, training of 
teachers and students are necessary and these 
should be frameworked separately Each pro¬ 
gramme should have direct relevance to scien¬ 
tific training, research and development as¬ 
pects; 

To ensure the improvement of standard of sci¬ 
ence education at the universities, advanced 
study centres of excellence in specialized fields 
of science should be opened at each university 
that may encourage the exchange of ideas and 
joint studies among institutions and R4tD 


industries. 

CondualoB 

The trend in scientific and technological re¬ 
search in India has changed the socio-economic and 
industrial sectors to a large extent. This in turn has 
enabled the country to participate in the world mar¬ 
ket. Liberalisation and globalisation policy of the 
government inviting multinationals and giant in¬ 
dustrial sectors is another factorthal has necessitat¬ 
ed improvement in the quality of research and de¬ 
velopment in science, which ultimately may lead to 
the development of science education. The rapid 
growth of population and increasing demand for 
food, health and education are the major cha llenges 
for the quality of human development in our coun¬ 
try- To meet these challenges, a national dtn-elop- 
ment strategy in science and technology is highly 
essential The development strategy may need clos¬ 
er cooperation of science in discharging new ideas 
and knowledge in .science and technology foward.s 
improvement in the quality of life of the people and 
evolving a comprehensive science edmation and 
research and development policy lot overall devel 
opment Proposals are presently underway lor re¬ 
vamping the Indian science and technical education 
system to meet the challenges facing the country 


Table I Student Emolmeiit inHlghn SIsT Educattooin India 


DiSCtfr/iR^ 

1950-Sl 

1970-71 

1990-31 

1990-91 

1992-!i3 

Science 

36,194 

4,43,013 

11,14,417 

- 

11,67,600 

Agriculture 

3,131 

31,860 

39,231 

46,908 

61300 

Medicine 

15,260 

1,31,151 

1,10,020 

1,50,458 

1.6330(1 

Technology 

12,094 

1,00,400 

1,28,937 

2.16,837 

2,34.100* 


rinctudes engineering student enrnlment. 

Source: Worlti Sciencr Kepart 1S96, Unuvrsity Oei-ehpmenf at Indv €r UGC Anniuti fypari 1980-81, i992-93. 


TaUe 2; Flan Expenditwre oa Higher and Tedmkal Ed n e at ion 

(Per cent/MtIlum rupees) 



hi 

PUn 

rrinf 

Plan 

Vtk 

PUm 

vm 

Plan 

vmth 

Plan 

Higher 

education 

9/140 

15/870 

22/2fiS0 

16/12310 

8/15,160 

Tedinkal 

education 

13/200 

21/1J50 

12/1/170 

14/10330 

14/27360 
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T^U 3 : Enrolnoit in Sci^ice and Engineering Education^ 1992-93 

(Thousands) 


Field 

Male 

Female 

Total 

SdcBce 




Natural Science 

624.0 

318.6 

942.6 

Medical Science 

109.7 

53.8 

163.5 

Agricultural Science 

56.7 

4.8 

61.5 

Total 

790,4 

377.2 

1167.6 

^tgineoing and Technology 

214,9 

19.2 

234.1 

Total (Science k Bnginening) 

1,005.3 

396.4 

1,401.7 


*S&ufCf Untvtriitv Grants Cammti^jon and WofW S>*rK'c Report 19%. 


Table 4; Number of Doctorate Degrees 




1991-92 


Crowth 

Per cent 

Science 

Engineering and 
Technology 

Medicine 

Agriculture 
Veternarv Science 

3002 

260 

101 

690 

152 

2970 

262 

115 

695 

155 


-1.0% 

0.7 

14,8 

0.7 

1.9 


Table 5 : 

Science and Technology Personnel in India 


TM 


Stock of S&'T yevsonnel 
(thousand) 

Rale of 
firowth <%) 



19S5 

1990 


Engineering degree holders 

372.6 

454.4 

4.0 

Engineering diploma holders 

564.2 

734.8 

5.5 

.Medical graduates 

268.2 

314.4 

3.2 

Agricultural graduates 

133.3 

162.8 

4.1 

Vetemary graduates 

28.3 

33.4 

3.4 

Science graduates 

1,4190 

1,684.2 

3.5 

Science postgraduate 

350.3 

419,7 

3.7 

Nursing graduates 

3.7 

5.5 

8.3 

Total 


3,139.6 

3,809.2 



*Dats incUiileh (i) dental surgeons and BSctBEdl degree holders 
•Searce WarM Sdracr Kepai H93 
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Pursuit of Excelloice 


Dr. R, Chidunbftmn, CkAiimui. Atomic ^ 

SecMmy to tfie Gort. of UmU*, Deputmoot of AMmiic &wrgy, 
<ldi*<K<l 4ie C ooToca t io n Addrem ot tike Tliirtydiiid Anno] 
Coa!vocMi 0 n of Sbiv^ Unhrenity. KoOmpnt. He mM, • 

nal&m to gtow and ndnnce la^dl;, it has to atrirc fm cncrileats 

teiiH tti ifdiene of activity. Bach indhrldot] tn die nc^ty hai to 
ftiive to fulfil to file maximnai file ptoiniae of hi* or her tolt^g 
end the eodety elumld ^oride file opp o rt un ity and fiie eBrinn- 
meat to make fiik poaaible In fiiia taak, fiie role of edmtimal 
intitmuHia » crndal in motivating yoofii is to puranit of exoei- 
Itoce’”. Excerpta 


What ta Character 7 

Einstein once said: 

'Most parpk thml that i is the 
inlfllect which makes a great 
seienhst. They are wrong, it is 
tfw dwrocter 

■niis does not mean that any 
one can do great science. High in¬ 
tellect is neces.sary but not suffi¬ 
cient; character u more impor¬ 
tant. The definition of character is, 
however, not easy. Character 
means integrity; it means pursuit 
of excellence vrithin the individu¬ 
als lurutations, of course; it means 
persev erance in the face of adver¬ 
sity: it means commitment to na¬ 
tional and social causes, and it 
means also a commitment to jus¬ 
tice and societal equity. 

Samuel Smiles says in Sell 
Help: 

Character rs the nahlest posses- 
sion of an mJttiilual. II exercises 
a greater power than wealth anal 
seam all the honour witheul the 
jealoiisia fame... Men cj dm- 
acta art net only the conscience 
of society tmt at eoery wdl- 
goemiti Stale they are its test 
motm power. The strengdi, Ike 
raiwdry and ctp^xaHm of lu- 
lions — all depend upon mdioid- 
usl dmader .. Mind mthad 
kearl. mt^^ence wtfhoai an- 


dad, cletemess wdhout gooa- 
ness, are powers in their nay. 
M they may he powers rnify jbr 
misekiel. Wt iMy he instructed 
or amiued hy them Sirt h » 
sometimes as difficalt to admire 
then as it would he to admire the 
dexterity of a gict^orter or tJif 
horsemanshtp of a AigAwayman, " 

In Transactional Analysis, 
they talk of winners and locers 
and games people play; this is not 
in the sense of the terminology in 
sports! James and Jongeward say 
in Bora to Win 

A Winner is one who responds 
authentically Sy heing credddr. 
trustiooriky, responswe and gen¬ 
uine. both as an individual and 
«s « ncemto of sociely. Winners 
... without guill, en/oy lhar oxni 
accomplishments. Without enpy, 
they enjoy the occompHshmenif 
of others.. The loser is self- 
pitying and shjfts the respmuBig. 
ity far an unsatafactory fife onto 
others. Blaming others and ex¬ 
cusing oneself an often part of 
the loser's games "■ 

ExccDeane to SdoKC 

For a nation to grow and ad¬ 
vance rapidly^ it has to strive hv 
excellence la all its sphses of ac¬ 
tivity. Each indhridoal in the so- 
dety has to strive to hfiffl to fiw 


maximum file promise of his <a 
her talents and the society should 
provide the opportunity and the 
envirtmment to make this possi- 
. ble. In this task, tiie tide of educa¬ 
tional insHtafions is crucial in 
motivating youfii in to pursuit of 
excellence. 

Among the Indian scientists, 
the three whom 1 admire most and 
who I think sought excellence in 
their own way and who have had 
the maximum in^Mict on Indian 
science are Ramanujan, Raman 
and Bhabha. Srinivasa Rama¬ 
nujan has been called by .Mark 
Kac a “magical genius", a genius 
which makes you say: "1 have no 
idea where these results come 
from”. The impact of his contri¬ 
butions to number theory and 
analysis is still being felt and their 
significance to particle physics 
and to faat computer algorithms 
is still being studied This lonely 
genius, who had no formal train¬ 
ing in mathematics, and who 
spent time in an academic institu¬ 
tion only during his brief sojourn 
in Cambridge — what was the 
driving force which ted him to a 
pursuit of mathematics and nut to 
a more conformist and profitable 
occupation? He knew he excelled 
in mathematics and the circum¬ 
stances in Colonial India did not 
deter him — he worked in a cler¬ 
ical job in the Post Trust while he 
did his mathematical research in 
his spare time. Surprisingly 
Einstein was caught in a simitar 
situattoi—he could not gel a job 
in any University in Eur<^ and 
ended up in the Swiss Patent Of¬ 
fice in 1902! 

C. V. Raman, fiie greatest ex¬ 
perimental physicist that India 
has produced write the Civil 
Service Exandnatton and became 
file Aasutant Accountant Gene¬ 
ral. For many years white he 
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jeved ia llw QvU Sovice, be did 
retearch in the Indian Asao- 
dation for the Cultivation of Sci¬ 
ence in Calcutta — for several 
hottfs a day before he went to die 
office and fat many more hours 
after the office closed. It is amaz- 
ii^ how he found energy for both 
his office win’ll and his research. 
Later he became the Palit Profes¬ 
sor of Physics in the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity at half the salary he was 
getting as Assistant Accountant 
General. The groit Arnold Somm- 
erfeld said after visiting C. V. 
Raman in Calcutta: 

“India had suddenly emerged in 

competttwe research as an equal 

partner wtth her Europesn and 

American staters 

This brings us to the one cen¬ 
tral point in the pursuit of escel- 
lence — there is nothing worth 
doing which is not worth doing 
well. People who seek excellence 
are thus perfectionists. Homi 
Bhabha was such perfectionist. 
The great edifice of the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy is a trib¬ 
ute to this versatile genius An 
outstanding theoretical physicist, 
he decided to start and develop 
the nuclear science and technolo¬ 
gy activities in a country where 
none existed. To many, it might 
have looked an over ambitious 
astts. ViA lu\VVv vu live tal¬ 

ents and abilities of his country¬ 
men. 

Excellence does not come 
cheaply. Hargobind Khorana, 
who got the Nobel Prize for his 
work on genetics, spent several 
years of elaborate and painstak¬ 
ing dfort putting t(^;ether a syn¬ 
thetic gore, using chemical rather 
than enzymatic methods. He had 
takoi several decades to perfect 
Aetedinology trfsynthesising ar¬ 
tificial ribopolynucleotides of de¬ 
fine! aequoice, which led to his 


outstanding final research 
achievement. 

Integrity in Sdenee 

It is said in the CUa (Chapter 11, 
Verse 57): 

-ti/ltd-efft H ifie treat wwi 

Ufil/Ssrt/ ll^ltll 

which is normally translated as . 
He, who is unattached on any 
side, who, when he comes upon 
good or evil neither rejoices nor is 
repulsed, is poised in wisdom. 

This has been adapted iiit. 
translation for the definition of 
the character of a true scientist by 
my friend Shri C.V. Sundaram as: 

A true scientist has to be a 
Orudust . He is an mdividual 
with an open mind, unaffected by 
personal inclinations. He accepts 
results lor experimental observa¬ 
tions or theoretical calculations) 
as they come, pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant. He is not swayed by 
emotions of elation or disappoint- 
ment. He stays steadfast and 
uncompromising m his search for 
truth. 

Velocity of Research and 
Development 

My friends abroad often ask 
me why is it that our performance 
as Indians m 'india is not com¬ 
mensurate with their obvious tal¬ 
ents, though we have not done 
badly in any field. In science and 
technology, the one factor that is 
holding us back is the low value 
in India of what defined many 
years back as the Velocity of Re¬ 
search & Development. This is a 
relative velocity and compares 
the speed with which we com¬ 
plete a project in India in a fron¬ 
tier area of research or in a high 
technology field to the speed with 
which our counterparts in a de¬ 


veloped country in the West do 
the same project. We ha ve the tal¬ 
ent, we have the ideas but we 
seem to take 50% or a little more 
time for such a prefect, compared 
to a developed country. 

There are many reasons — 
some beyond our control — for 
(>ur low velocity of R & D. These 
include antiquated bureaucratic 
grocedures, lack of adeojiate qeer 
groups in many flWhtier areas, 
poorer scientific in^rmation ac* 
cess, the inadequate industrial in¬ 
frastructure in the country, the 
export policies of developed 
countries — though all these are 
improving in recent years —and, 
to some extent, the technological 
control regimes in nuclear tech¬ 
nology and other high technology 
areas. India must strive to close 
the gap in the velocity of R & D 
and then it will see rapid national 
development. 

The Value System in Society 

From the time of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, it has been recognised that 
the country 's develc^mentwillbe 
driven by the growth of science 
and technology. And this growth 
will depend on the support that 
research and development re¬ 
ceive from the Government and 
the industry and on the value sys¬ 
tem in science. The value system 
in science in any country is syn¬ 
thesized from many value sub¬ 
systems. What is it that young per¬ 
sons value most? What is the val¬ 
ue system of the scientific com¬ 
munity as a whole, the Science 
Academies and what is the re¬ 
ward system in the scientific com¬ 
munity? What is the value system 
of the society at large — do they 
value science and respect scien¬ 
tists? As Frederic Seitz says; 

‘'The adtwRce of scierux retjuires 

Ttumey gwen with appreciation 
(Conld. on Page 20) 
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OUTLAYS AND EXpI^ 

Plan and Non-Plan Budgetary Expendituti 





« 

Pin 

.VofPlaB 

Total 

ratal 

Aidrat 

Plan 


1 


s 

4 

S 

« 

1 

AiKOn Prad«^ 

90 

307.57 

31047 

21.74 

298 

2. 

Anmachal Pradesh 

2.39 

1.59 

3 98 

7.29 

3 17 

3. 

Assam 

16.20 

4847 

64 66 

832 

17.90 

4. 

Bihar 

4 30 

135 52 

139 82 

10.06 

6 07 

5. 

Goa 

4 07 

7.57 

11 64 

13.35 

4 13 

6 

Giqaral 

I 68 

122.04 

12372 

9 12 

3.30 

7. 

Haryana 

4.51 

60 87 

65 38 

1457 

5 39 

8 

Himachal Pradesh 

5.43 

13.64 

19 07 

751 

6 97 

9. 

Jamnw£ Kashmir 

3.80 

29,76 

3356 

10 30 

247 

10 

Karnataka 

15.42 

161.11 

17653 

1421 

21.09 

11 

Kerala 

7.54 

20051 

208 05 

18 47 

1366 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

13.45 

126 04 

139 49 

11.47 

15 19 

13 

Maharashtra 

483 

260 19 

265 02 

to II 

14 60 

14. 

Manipur 

3 52 

14.09 

17.61 

1632 

4 19 

15 

Meghalaya 

2.67 

9,89 

12.56 

13 62 

1.87 

16 

Mizmam 

2 01 

428 

629 

9 80 

1.67 

17. 

Nagaland 

1 54 

3.60 

5 14 

6.21 

2 03 

18 

Orissa 

l2 86 

8091 

93 77 

13 83 

38 36 

19. 

Piuyab 

7 09 

84 69 

91 78 

13 77 

806 

20. 

R^aslhm 

978 

88 45 

98 23 

8 11 

12 16 

21. 

SifckiiD 

0 32 

042 

0 74 

2.27 

0.44 

22. 

Tamil Naihi 

2 74 

170.21 

172 95 

10.11 

6.84 

23 

Trqmra 

1 50 

583 

7.33 

5,46 

1.41 

24. 

Uttar Pradesh 

>254 

26137 

273.91 

11.81 

10,49 

25. 

WesiBea^ 

6.43 

196 93 

203 36 

1264 

22 16 

26. 

A& Nlsbmds 

0.41 

1.16 

1.57 

5.86 

095 

27. 

Cfaaadigah 

0.51 

28 85 

29 36 

50 59 

0.79 

28. 

D&NHaveB 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 10 

29. 

DamsBftDhi 

0.00 

0.46 

0.46 

8.37 

0.00 

30. 

DeBa 

3.42 

1 78 

5 19 

3.95 

3.00 

31. 

Lahshadweqp 

0.06 

0.85 

0.91 

13.64 

0.28 

32. 

PonffidwRy 

_1.79 

4.99 

6,78 

14.71 

3.19 


STATEAlTs 

lSs.70 

2433.64 

2589.34 

12.35 

234 89 


CENTRE 

IS?. 16 

357.13 

SI4.29 

24.53 

257.03 


OtAND TOTAL 

312,86 

2790,77 

3103.63 

13.26 

491.92 


&Mr» ; jKter Ifiaifiiy ofH^n fUmRC Derdiifnaad. OqMBtmg,, d 
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{EET _ 

ITURE ON EDUCATION - III 

I Higher Education by Education Department 

(Rs. in Crores) 


m4-VS(Rl3 %nge 19i)S-96(BE) %age 

to - lo 



ratal 

Tatat 

BuJga 

Plan 

Soii’Pian 

Total 

T(Mal 

Budget 

7 

8 

9 

It 

11 

12 

13 

.145 76 

34874 

21 50 

•4 15 

347 65 

351.79 

18 86 

1,70 

4 87 

7 62 

1.60 

1 82 

3 42 

5.24 

35.67 

53.56 

709 

n.ii 

38 43 

66.16 

7.35 

162.85 

16891 

10.10 

838 

160 57 

168.95 

9 09 

7 90 

12 03 

12 48 

4 93 

803 

12.96 

12.61 

132.42 

135 71 

8 80 

2 38 

143 58 

145 96 

8.60 

66 26 

71 54 

1400 

5 24 

70,38 

75.62 

14.27 

15,21 

22 18 

7,34 

847 

17 38 

25 85 

7.53 

31 21 

33.67 

10.11 

309 

34.17 

37.26 

10.41 

185.26 

206.35 

13 87 

21 94 

19961 

221 55 

12.87 

212 08 

225 74 

16,62 

1468 

246 57 

261.25 

16.62 

146 55 

161 74 

11.06 

16 87 

171,74 

188 61 

11.86 

.106 IV 

320.79 

1084 

13 04 

275.33 

288 37 

9.97 

16 32 

20,51 

15 47 

450 

16 93 

21.43 

16 04 

6 82 

868 

8 67 

2 72 

7,24 

995 

841 

4 81 

6 48 

9.80 

1 64 

4,77 

6 41 

10.08 

4 92 

6.95 

7 86 

179 

3 59 

5.38 

5.47 

94 97 

133.33 

14 96 

18.80 

99 83 

118 63 

13.48 

98 80 

106 86 

13 89 

7,35 

99.41 

106.76 

12 88 

98 90 

111.05 

7.80 

12 31 

110 06 

122.38 

7.63 

045 

089 

2 30 

085 

0 49 

1.34 

3.11 

19365 

200 48 

10 32 

4.03 

212 61 

216,63 

10.29 

6.02 

7.44 

509 

1 30 

6 36 

7.66 

4.50 

227.02 

237,51 

8 13 

12 83 

231 87 

244 70 

8.05 

233,83 

255.99 

1404 

15.94 

257.25 

273.19 

11,98 

1.29 

2.24 

7,09 

1-26 

1.35 

2 61 

7.59 

30,64 

31.43 

46.80 

082 

32 19 

33.01 

46.13 

0.00 

0 10 

1 77 

0 10 

0.00 

0.10 

1.55 

0.48 

0.48 

7.36 

0.10 

0.50 

0.60 

8,39 

180 

480 

1.15 

8.90 

2.90 

11.80 

2.34 

1.03 

1.31 

13.33 

0.24 

1.03 

1.27 

13.14 

5 34 

8.53 

16.02 

2.65 

5.39 

8.04 

14 93 

2676.13 

2911.02 

11.60 

230.62 

2809.02 

3039.65 

11.03 

3«).70 

637.73 

25.62 

245.05 

363.91 

608 96 

22.52 

3036.83 

3548.75 

12.86 

475.67 

3172,93 

3648 61 

12.06 


■Uon, Plansii^ Jt Mnutoriiy. 
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(Cdnjd. jrssm page 17) 
and unsdom but the amounts 
must be determinal bg many 
complex factors ". 

Society, oi course, has also the 
right to donand adequate returns 
frcHn its investments in science. 

It is essential that we oicour- 
age all kinds of research and de¬ 
velopment — basic research, ap¬ 
plied research and tedinology de¬ 
velopment. It is clear that the 
technological development of In¬ 
dia in the short-term will be led 
by applied scientists, instrument 
developers and devdopment en¬ 
gineers. However, our applied re¬ 
search edifice presently is not 
strong except in mission-iMiented 
agencies like those dealing %vith 
atomic energy, space and defence. 
But die growth of this aj^lied re¬ 
search edifice in the future will be 
sustained by building a strong 
basic research foundation now. It 
must also be realised that the 
boundary between bask and ap¬ 
plied research is not sharp. The 
S & T community, of course, must 
also have a strong commitment to 
indigenous technology develop- 
mait. 

Co-aperatkm bet w een Univer- 
adicn and DAE Institaticms 

FrOTi its very inception, the 
Dqiartment of Atomic Energy has 
espoused a symbiotic relationship 
between the Univosibes and na¬ 
tional laboratories. Indeed writ¬ 
ing about the Tata Institute Fun¬ 
damental Research, Dr. Homi 
Bhabha, the founding fadier of the 
Atomic Energy Programme in 
India, spdt out his {diilosophy in 
the following w<«4s.: 

"... this matiute has been a 
csmsHtuenl recognaed mtitulim 
cf the Bombay Unl ue nit y from 
the very begmnmg and has had 
dose rdotma mdh many other 


Universttks m Mis, so BM the 

students of msmy of thou haw 

done work for the Pk.Ds ef their 

Utmer s hi a fa tie Insdtult". 

The various Units tito DAE 
have over time built up mutually 
baidkial pn^anutiea with sev¬ 
eral Universities. These include, 
for example, the neutron scatlw- 
ing studies being performed at 
the high flux Dhruva reactor at 
Trombay by scieidists of difierent 
Universities incoUaboration with 
scientists of BARC under the aus¬ 
pices of tUCDAEF (Inter-Univer¬ 
sity Consortium for DAE Facili¬ 
ties). This Consortium is also 
spearheading the cooperation in 
the Synchrotron Radiation 
Source-based research activities 
which will be pursued at the elec- 
tron storage ring INDUS-1 now 
coming up at the Centre for Ad¬ 
vanced Technology (CAT), 
Indore, and later at the higher en¬ 
ergy storage ring INDUS-2. 

Apart from the above activi¬ 
ties, the BRNS (Board of Research 
in Nuclear Sciences) of the De¬ 
partment of Atomic Energy has 
been sponsoring research in nnany 
universities, UTs, RECs, USc and 
otiio' institutions for more t)tan 
three decades. To further stren¬ 
gthen this link between DAE 
Units and teaching institutions 
we are also emphasizing another 
class of collaborative research 
schemes under BRNS. Its purpose 
will be to focus on rommcm areas 
of interest to a principal investi- 
gotor frcnn a university and a co- 
investigator from one of the DAE 
Units, who shall,, however, not 
draw upon the BRNS funds. This 
kind of colUborative prtqects will 
enable the university scientists 
easier access to facilities in the 
DAE Units and the DAE Units in 
turn will have the betefit of inter¬ 
action viritii University students 


and proieswm. In die IX Plan, we 
are also kxddng at the possibility 
oi setting up joint cmtres widi 
universiiiet in sped& engineer¬ 
ing areas of iotportance to die nu¬ 
clear programme. 

In common widi develc^ted 
countries the situation in fiidia is 
that the best technology and the 
b»t potential for devdoping it is 
in the natkmal laboratories while 
the young scientific talent is sub¬ 
stantially in tile universities. In¬ 
dia will grow to its maximum po¬ 
tential cmly when there is a strong 
syno'gistic interaction between 
two s)«teins — the national labo¬ 
ratory syston and the university 
system. 

Bconosnic and Technological 
Independence 

The spirit of freedom of this 
country must today be expressed 
in a drive for economic and tech¬ 
nological independence. This ex¬ 
pression should not be as an op¬ 
position to trivial issues like out¬ 
lets of Kentucky Fried Chicken or 
Pizza Hut — Tandoori Chicken 
and Masala Dosa are capable of 
taking up this kind of fight on 
their own. The essence of freedom 
is in establishing a self-reliant In¬ 
dia in areas of high technology in 
the face of international efforts by 
some countries to hinder and 
push back our achievements in 
these strategic areas through tech¬ 
nology contrd regimes and puni¬ 
tive threats. 

When his biographer Kames- 
h war C. Wali asked the great the¬ 
oretical astrophysicist Subra- 
maniam Chandrasddiar how was 
it that in the ^s and 308, India 
produced a number at great sci¬ 
entists like Ranuui, Bose, Saha 
and Chandrasddiar hinwelf, he 
aaid that in those days: '‘There toes 
need fat aetfexpression ta a part of 
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Ihe tutkjiuil movemeitl... la show the 
Weal lluri in Iheir awn realm, we 
wen efual to them". Of Homi 
Bhabha’s motivation tax atarting 
(9ie Tata Institute <A Fundamenta) 
Research in 1945 — that scienlisis 
for iMnniwg Uu unclear power pro- 
framme shemU he axmilMe within Ihe 
eouniry wtikoul lookmf for foreign 
assbtance — I consider it part of 
the Quit India movement of the 
early 40s. 

Tie Puipoae of Unhreraitr 
Educatioii 

Talking about the purpose of 
University education, Alfred 
North Whitehead says: 

"The IrageJp of Ihe world is ihat 
those udie are imaginalafe have 
hut tiighi experience, and those 
who are experienced hatu feehle 
imagmalnm. Fools act on imagt- 
nation without knowledge, ped¬ 
ants act on knowledge without 
imaginalion- Youth is iniagma- 
iK-e and Ihe last of a Untoersily 
ti to weld together imaginalion 
and knowledge' 

It is my view that welding to¬ 
gether of imagination and knowl¬ 
edge not only benefits the indi¬ 
vidual, but also leads to cultural 
growth of the society Yet today 
in the Indian contert we need to 
go beyond this and design our 
university education so that it 
also paves the way for building 
the nation and for improving the 
i^uality of lives of the citizens in 
the country. The Indian youth 
must be encouraged to develop to 
its full potential in every field — 
be it scioice, management, com¬ 
merce or sports. Then, we will 
have leaders who will take India 
to commanding heights in the co¬ 
mity of nations. We have had such 
leaders in the past, particularly 
during the stn^gle for freedmn 
and, I am sure, more such leaders 
win emerge in the future. 
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At laasi 10 yaws' odministratvaqjfotossionrt axpaiienco at senloi level n gov 
arnmant In ralavant Md. 


(t>l 


cp^i-.--iitior In one or more of toe foMowing areas : 

InslituScnsI plannng and school bassd managamant. 

Educaionrt wtotsiisSatloir with special ralaranos to organisalion. structure wid 
fundtonatg of actiool system 

Ttrtwig metoods wid orgwusabor of long term Vaattog programmes tor national 
svto inWntrtlivirt srSjcallcrial furrctionarias 

Da p ii trt l h t ir Tr rt iatw 

(a) OfSoers/Academics from Cenval or Stale Qcveoimenls, UnivafSiSes. Profos- 
sKtort mat Research tnstitutens and bodies 
I) hotting analogous post on regular basis. « 

to wfto 5 years regular servica si toe pay scale of Rs 3700-5000 from govam- 
mant soiaca or 5 years ragulat sarvico as Reader or In toe post si toe pay 
scrtaotRs 3700-5700 or aqutvalent. and 
Poasassing qurtrflcabons presr^rtoeU *•» tired racnits. 

(Psnod of irtpulallor ahrti not oninarily axoaed 4 yaars) 

r to casa of parsons t»a*m *om atiisnissoivo caiies toe condition (SI above 
«• not apply but toere should be evxJanee ol academic and irmovafive 
conlnbubons si toe Held ol educaional plannsig and admsiistration 

2 -rhebeneitofaddadyoarsofserviceundBrRulaSOofCCSfPensiorlRules, 
1972 shrt be admissible on lulHmont of at too eontiSons undar toes® rules 

to toe case of drect recruns 

3 cwTl'In*'" sJreody to emptoyment under govenvnenVsami government 
orgwiisotiotts/autonomous botios should send toes applicalions Ihrou^ 
proper charmtf 

4 cytm ffwigi being equal, pretefance wM be g^en to SC/ST candidates 

5 CancidolasIrornoulsidoDetoicsiodfcstotorvioewilt be paid singe relum 

sacond-dass train loro by shortest routt 

AoplicaltotB Irorn tavKittoies lullllsig toa raqtised eigibiS^ corititi^ 
-tostodoopies ot eetllicates, a recent passport size pnotogaph and a non-reltto^ 

crossed posMordw of Ra 201-(not requsad in toe case of SCfSTcantidates) drawn s\ 

S^of^ fS. Nsnortrt tos^ of Educational Planning and A*nto«1ra^ 

17-B. Srr Awobsido Marg, Maw Detor - I toots should roach him In one month ol toe 

pubfcMdor of tois atorwUssment. 

The InsfWto teswves too ngit to altortowcify any of the terms and ctstdrtions 

rw^ttiiiicatottxpanane. BECaSTOAR 

_ -dBVPll92f1)97 
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CAMPVSNEWS 


GRI Organises 
Awareness 

The Department of Applied 
Research, Gandhigram Rural In¬ 
stitute. Gamlhigram, recently 
organised a two-day orientation- 
cum-environmentaf awareness 
programme in two service villag¬ 
es of Gandhigram Rural Institute. 
The purpcse of the programme 
was to generate knowledge and 
awareness among the people and 
to evolve proper strategies for the 
preservation and protection of the 
environment. During the course 
of theorientatum programme, the 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
students of the ln,stitute were giv¬ 
en intensive training to develop 
research skills and expertise in 
undertaking field research in ru¬ 
ral areas. The faculty memhers 
along with the research staff of 
Rural Extension and Evaluation 
Cell (RE i ECi prepared v'illage 
maps which were used by the stu¬ 
dents for locating and numbering 
the households. The students 
were initiated into field work un¬ 
der the supervision of the tacultv 
members of theDepartment. They 
were directed to contact the 
housdiolds and conduct field in¬ 
terviews after identifying the re¬ 
spondents. A field tested 
preceded Environmental Aware¬ 
ness Schedule prepared in moth¬ 
er-tongue, Tamil, was used for the 
collection of data Special care 
was taken to develop the rapport- 
building, communication and re¬ 
cording stdlU of the students dur¬ 
ing the lirid interviews. 

An Environmental Aware¬ 
ness Camp was also held at the 
endof fiiewieniaticm programme 
witti a view to inculcate interest 


Environmental 

Programme 

and to create knowledge and 
favourable attitudes towards en¬ 
vironment among the rural peo¬ 
ple. Lecture-Demonstrations 
were offered on environment-re¬ 
lated issues such as rural sanita¬ 
tion, water borne diseases, and 
evil effects of drug abuse and al¬ 
coholism Based upon the discus¬ 
sions and village surveys, strate¬ 
gies such as sinking of soak-pits 
for the drainage of waste-water 
and measures to keep the village 
.surroundings neat and clean 
were worked out. 

Energy Crisis and 
Environment 

Loyola institute of Frontier 
Energy (LIFE), which is an Inter¬ 
disciplinary research facility at 
Loyola College, Chennai, recent¬ 
ly organized a Mational Confer¬ 
ence on "Energy Crisis and Envi¬ 
ronment", The focus of the confer¬ 
ence was on Non-Conventional 
Energy, Environmental Energet¬ 
ics Environmental Bio-technolo¬ 
gy, Environmental Engineering, 
Environmental Chemistry, Envi¬ 
ronmental .Vfanagement, and En¬ 
vironmental Ethics. Scientists and 
researchers from universities and 
research labs from all over India 
participated in theccmference. 12 
invited papers and over 50 con¬ 
tributed papers based on original 
research were presented in vari¬ 
ous technical sessions of the con¬ 
ference. 

The inaugural session was 
presided over by Mr. Robert 
Silberstein, PolRical and Econom¬ 
ic Officer, US Consulate, Chennai 
while Fr Donatus Jeyaraj, SI, the 


Provincial Superior of Madurai 
Jesuit Province, was the chief 
guest. The keynote addrms was 
delivered by Prof. P. Ramasamy. 
Vice Chancellor, Alagappa Uni¬ 
versity, Karaikudi and the Vale¬ 
dictory function was presided 
over by Mr A. Balraj. Chairman 
and Managing Director, Tamil- 
nadu Energy Development Agen¬ 
cy, Chennai All the dignitaries 
reiterated the need of non-con- 
ventional energy and a forum, 
such as LIFE, for inter-disciplin¬ 
ary research for energy conver¬ 
sion which should he eco-.sensi- 
live 

Rev Dr V S Manickam, 
speaking on biodiversity, re¬ 
vealed that there were 1000 spe¬ 
cies^ of ferns in India among 
12,(>00 species in the world and 
45 species in the Western Ghats 
were on the verge of extinction 
Rev Dr S Ignacimuthu .stated that 
physical, biological and cultural 
components of the environment 
needed to be considered and the 
life-style of mankind could be re¬ 
designed. Dr Vijayaraghavan de¬ 
scribed theelectrocatalytic reduc¬ 
tion of CO, as a feedstock lor the 
future. Dr. Haridasan reviewed 
the status of the solar energy ma¬ 
terials and emphasized the role of 
solid state electrolytes and non- 
metallic intercallation electrodes 
for energy storage devices. Dr 
Salgare described the effects of 
industrial pollution on the v<^e- 
tation of uihas, Kalu, Potalganga 
rivers in New Bombay. He indi¬ 
cated that Kalu river had high 
levels of lead and iHher toxic 
heavy metals. Dr L V Krishnan 
stressed mi communication and 
acceptability of environmental 
solution to fight the eneigy crisis. 
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Indigenous studies on risk analy¬ 
sis and communication was de¬ 
manded. The talk on petroplants 
by Dr Sharma pointed out the 
plants belonged to the ^mily of 
Euphoribaceae, Cactaceae and 
Asclepiadaceae and he further 
provided a long list of plants 
which could be considered as 
petroplants. Dr Namasivayam 
described the agricultural solid 
waste recycle technology for in¬ 
dustrial effluent treatments. Acti¬ 
vated carbon made from peanut 
hull, waste banana pith, orange 
peeU or coir pith were capable of 
removing dyes and toxic metals 
from waste waters. Dr Nagaraja 
discussed the importance of trace 
Bwtal analysis taking molybde¬ 
num (Mo) as an example. Total 
Mo and available Mo content in a 
particular soil was found to be 
4.20 and 0.29 ppm respectively 
Mo content in soil. azoUaanthrice- 
roots, grain and hull were report¬ 
ed. Mrs Chengappa stressed the 
role of NGOs in nature conserva¬ 
tion and the roles of WWF, the 
Bombay Natural History Society. 
KNHS (Kerala), etc Bioethics Ed¬ 
ucation might include the topics 
related to itredical, envirorunen- 
taL animal rights, property rights 
of natural resource*, intellectual 
property rights, and gerretic eth¬ 
ics in the curriculum, according 
toProf Jayapaul Azariah. Theen- 
virorunental ethics as inscribed in 
Indian ethos had been reviewed. 
Dr Sdvanayagam's papers dealt 
with the study of aquatic pollu¬ 
tion due to heavy metals and their 
efiects on aquatic animals. Hy¬ 
drocarbon content and chloro- 
[diyll, flouride toxicity, and tan¬ 
nery effluents were topics of in¬ 
terest. 

The conference was spon¬ 
sored by University Grants Com¬ 
mission (UGC), Department of 


Science and Technology (DST), 
Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research (CSIR), All India 
Association for Christian Higher 
Education (AlACHE), Tamilnadu 
State Council for Science and 
Technology (TNSCST), Central 
Electro-Chemical Research Insti¬ 
tute (CECRI), and Indian Natio¬ 
nal Science Academy (!NSA). 

Presentation Techniques 
for Educational 
Broadcasters 

The Commonwealth Educa¬ 
tional Media Centre for Asia, in 
collaboration with Electronic Me¬ 
dia Production Centre, IGNOU, 
recently organised in New Delhi 
a three-day Workshop on the 
“Presentation Techniques for Ed¬ 
ucational Broadcasters” ft cov¬ 
ered various aspects of presenta¬ 
tion, like talks, demonstrations, 
experiments, interviews, discus¬ 
sions. etc as relevant to educa¬ 
tional television. 

Leading media experts 
shared their expertise on various 
formats. Mr. SunitTandon, a not¬ 
ed media and stage performer, 
talked about audio and video pre¬ 
sentations, giving useful tips on 
how to perform better with the 
microphone and before the cam¬ 
era While discussing the illus¬ 
trated talks and demo’s, Ms Jai 
Chandiram, Director, Electronic 
Media Production Centre, 
IGNOU, made useful suggestiore 
on how greater visual impact 
could be brought about- For the 
interviewing techniques, the 
well-known media personality, 
Mr. Kamleshwar emphasised that 
an interview was not a simple 
exercise of asking questions and 
getting answers, but needed 
sharp skills to get the best out of a 
guest within a few minutes at the 
disposal of the interviewer. 


Mr. Gopal Saxetw, Director, 
CEMCA, in his concluding re¬ 
marks, observed that the term 
‘presentation’ had a wider rele¬ 
vance and application-much be¬ 
yond broadcasting. Many others, 
like academics, research scholars, 
professionals and executives, 
who are often called upon to 
present their case studies and re¬ 
ports etc., needed to be excellent 
presenters for making an impact, 
he added. 

Mr. K. Ravi Kanth, Co¬ 
ordinator, pointed out that the 
present training programme was 
an outcome of the recommenda¬ 
tions made at an CEMCA meet¬ 
ing with the Directors of Institutes 
of Correspondence Courses and 
Open Schools and the findings of 
a needs assessment survey 

14 participants, belonging to 
Yashwant Rao Chavan Maha¬ 
rashtra Open University, Nashik, 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar Open Uni ver¬ 
sify, Hyderabad, Utkal Universi¬ 
ty, Bhubneshwar, Kota Open Uni¬ 
versity, Kota, University of Delhi, 
All India Radio, Central Institute 
of Educational Technology, Delhi 
and Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages, Hyde¬ 
rabad attended the workshop. 

Teacher Education 
Curriculum Framework 

The Dept, of Education of 
Shivaji University, organised a 
two-day workshc^ for dissemina¬ 
tion of The NCTE’s Teacher Edu¬ 
cation Curriculum framework 
and the application of the compe¬ 
tency based teacher education 
programme to the teacher-educa¬ 
tors of its 28 affiliated B.Ed. ctd- 
leges- 

Prtrf Dr. R. B. Dcwasthalee, 
Head of the Departirtent, spoke 
about the NCTE, its concern for 
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improvii^ the present teachM' ed- 
ucation programme. He intro¬ 
duced the “Discussion Document 
— Curriculum Framework for 
Teacher Education”. 

Dr. T. M. Patii defined com¬ 
petency based teacher education 
(CBTE) and explained the theo¬ 
retical background of CBTE. The 
participants were made aware of 
the ten areas of competencies and 
the specific competencies identi¬ 
fied in each of these ten areas by 
Dr. C M, Yeole This was followed 
by a lecture by Dr. N.R. Sapre, 
comparing the presatt Teacher 
Education Programme (TEP), 
with that proposed by NCTE - the 
CBTE highlighting the 13 gaps 
existing in the present TEP. 

The 3 gaps found to be most 
prevalent were identified viz. Di¬ 
versity in TEP tc the school .sys¬ 
tem; Diversity in theory li practi¬ 
cal components of TEP; and Lack 
of inculcation of professional val¬ 
ues The participants planned to 
work on the three gaps and iden¬ 
tified the nature of diversities in 
each gap. Based on the nature of 
the diversify, they identified the 
competencies that were required 
to be developed in the student- 
teachers for reducing the gap. 
Having identified the competen¬ 
cies they later developed prog¬ 
rammes based on the principles 
of CBTE which could be easily 
incorporated in present TEP. 

Shanlur Puraskar fw 
Shri Pande 

The K. K. Birla Foundation, in 
June, 1992 instituted an impor¬ 
tant award Shankar Furaskar 
named after Aadi Shanka- 
racharya, to honour an outstand¬ 
ing work fwblished in Hindi on 
Indian philosophy, culture and 


art during the last 10 years by an 
Indian citizen. The award carries 
a cash prize of Rs. 1.50 lakhs. 

For the year 1996, this 
Shankar Puraskar has been given 
to Shri Brij Mohan Pande for his 
work “PunIsHw Prossn;”. 

Purattttva Prsssn; is a collec¬ 
tion of articles on wideranging 
themes; the magnificent eleventh 
century Siva temple at Bhofpur 
nearBhopal ascribed to Paramara 
Bhoja, the Bhopal lake and a his¬ 
torical account of water harvest¬ 
ing systems, masons', names and 
marks, the Indian baroque 
churches of Goa and the Patsi 
monuments in Diu. Well- 
researched and authoritatively 
written, the book is considered as 
a significant contribution to ar¬ 
chaeological literature. It pre¬ 
sents archaeological material and 
data with exactitude, supple¬ 
menting it with relevant histori¬ 
cal information. 

Univeraity PROs 
Fonim 

A National Association of 
Uni versify Public Relations Offic¬ 
ers (NAPRO) has recently been 
formed at KcMayam with the ob¬ 
jective of prcHnoting professional 
development and safeguarding 
the interest and rights of univer¬ 
sity PROS. The University PROS 
met at the three-day orientation 
progranrune on “New Higher Ed¬ 
ucation : Evolving Rde of Public 
Relatioiu” organised jointly by 
the Association of Indian Univer¬ 
sities, New Delhi, and Mahatma 
Gandhi University, Kottayam. 

The Association urged the 
University Grants Commission 
(UGO, Association of Indian Uni¬ 
versities <AIU), Ministry of Hu¬ 
man Resource Development, and 


rapectlve States to implement 
uniform UGC pay structure for 
PROs all Indian Universities 
and to declare Public Relations as 
a ‘thrust* area in the UGC Plan. 
The Association also demanded 
better service conditions and ca¬ 
reer advanconent prc^rammes 
for the PROs. 

NEHU Plana 
Environmental Couraes 

The North Eastern Hill Uni¬ 
versity (NEHU) proposes to in¬ 
troduce courses on envirorun«if 
at the postgraduation level. This 
was revealed by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Prof. Barister Pakem, while 
inaugurating a two-day seminar 
on ‘environmental education cur¬ 
riculum’ organised by the NEHU 
Education Department in 
Shillong recently. He said envi¬ 
ronmental courses would also be 
introduced at the college levels 

Expressing c oncern over en¬ 
vironmental degradation. Prof 
Pakem said the preservation of 
flora and fauna in the North East¬ 
ern Region was much better than 
in other parts of the world, though 
some of the species were under 
threat of disappearance 

Prof, K. S. Lvngdoh of N EHU 
Education Department spoke on 
environmental degradation 
caused by the fast depletion of 
ozone layer and pollution. 

Haryana Lays Stress on 
Tech. Education 

The Haryana Government 
proposes tospend Rs. 59.61 croroi 
on promotion of technical educa¬ 
tion during the crurrent financial 
year to provide more employment 
opportunities to the unemployed 
youth and skiiled hands to the in¬ 
dustry. This was announced by 
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the Chief Mtaister, Mr. %ansl lal, 
while inaugurating the new 
building of Shri Kaba Mastnath 
Senior Secondary School at 
Rohtak recently. 

He said that this amount cov¬ 
ered the World Bank aided 
schetnee. While ranphasising that 
the Government was laying stress 
on the promotion of technical and 
vocational education, he said it 
would not be passible to provide 
government fobs to all the unem¬ 
ployed. He urged the youth to go 
in far technical education as the 
government was providing finan¬ 
cial assistance and other incen¬ 
tives to such youth to set up their 
own ventures. 

He disclosed that the Gov¬ 
ernment was trying to improve 
the quality of education in the 
State. Rs 70.20 crores had been 
earmarked for the promotion of 
education under the plan scheme 
during the current financial year 

The CJovemmem was provid¬ 
ing several incentives to students 
belonging to the weaker sections 
of the society to attract them to¬ 
wards educational institutions. 

Awards for Doctoral 
Research in Msnsgement 

The P.D AgarwdI Founda- 
tioiv created in the memory of 
^ri P.D. Agarwal who built up 
the Transport Cwporation of In- 
dia-Bhomka Group of Companies 
and a number educational and 
philanthropic institutions in In¬ 
dia, proposes to give awards to 
doctoral students in management 
to mable th«n to complete their 
fidd work. About t&iawards will 
be given this year, Ead\ award 
will be worth a maximum of 
Rs. 20,000. 


The Foundation invites appli¬ 
cations from doctoral candidates 
at any Indian university/institu¬ 
tion with a recognised Ph D. Pro¬ 
gramme (or equivalent like the 
Fellow Programme at the UMb). 

The awards are intended for 
individuals who have just com¬ 
pleted their research proposals 
and are about to start (or have 
just started) their data collection. 

The last date for receipt of ap- 
plications is August 16,1997. Fur¬ 
ther details may be obtained from 
Prof. Rishikesha T. Krishnan, Cor¬ 
porate Strategy & P<^icy Area, In¬ 
dian Institute of Management 
Bangalore, Bannerghatta Road, 
Bangalore-560 076. 


FHvate Medical Colleges 
in Maharashtra 

The Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment is reported to have decided 
to keep 80 per cent seats in the 
open category and 20 per cent 
seats for Non-Resident Indian 
(NRl) students in private medical 
colleges. This was stated by Min¬ 
ister for Medical Education, Dr 
Daulatrao Aher in the legislative 
assembly recently. 

He said that as per a circular 
sent by the Central Government, 
the fees applicable for the open 
category seats in private medical 
colleges shall be the same as 
charged to students in govern¬ 
ment aided medical colleges. 
While in the case of NRl students 
the fee should be of Rs. 5 lakhs. 


JVews from Agricultural Universities 


TNAU Plans Medicinal Garden 


The Tamil Nadu Agricultu¬ 
ral University proposes to devel¬ 
op a medicirial garden aimed at 
generating more foreign ex¬ 
change According to Dr. C 
Ramas wami. Director for the Cen¬ 
tre lor Soil and Crop Management 
Studies, the State had the poten¬ 
tial to rake in foreign exchange in 
this area. Export of medicinal 
plants fetched annually Rs. 163 
crores and it was expected to 
touch Rs. 200 crores The demand 
for herbs and exotic spices in the 
international market was 200 
tonnes, but the export was only 60 
tonnes, he said. 

Dr. Ramaswami who presid¬ 
ed over the inaugural of a train¬ 
ing programme on hi-tech agri- 
cufture for theigricultunl exten¬ 
sion officers (rf Canara Bank at 
the varsity premises, said in¬ 
creased use of hi-tech agriculture 


would result in higher productiv¬ 
ity, and more foreign exchange 
with aboost in exports. Manpow¬ 
er and technology were abundant 
in the country. An optimum use 
of both was needed and export- 
oriented productivity must be 
stressed Hi-tech agriculture had 
made a significant progress and 
helped in minimising poverty and 
generating more employment op¬ 
portunities. 

There were 1,300 orchid spe¬ 
cies in the country, but commer¬ 
cial cultivation had not spread 
wide enough compared with 
some of the other Asian countries 
who were way ahead. 

On the harmful effects of pes¬ 
ticides, Dr. Ramaswami said 
stress had been laid on bio-con¬ 
trol agents after the discovery of 
DDT in food products and even in 
mother’s milk. 
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There were pilot plants in 
Coimbatore and Madurai for pro¬ 
ducing bio-control agents. 

MPKV ConvocatiOT 

“To meet new challenge and 
advanced technological re»juire- 
ments of high tech agriculture and 
to prepare the graduates to take 
challenges in theFrontierlinedis- 
ciplines, we shall be in need of 
agricultural graduates well 
versed with modern science, com¬ 
puter applications, infornratics. 
biotechnology, molecular biolo¬ 
gy, integrated pest management, 
integrated plant nutrient man- 
agematt, agri-business, food tech¬ 
nology and efficient crop produc¬ 
tion technology”, said Dr R.S 
Paroda, Director General, ICAR 
He was delivering the convoca¬ 
tion address at the .Mahatma 
'SVv'iVa: fcsS's.VS St\ 

Rahuri recently. 

Dr. Paroda said that the 
Council had taken initiatives in 
promoting excellence in agricul¬ 
tural education, research and ex- 
tensioit There was no alternative 
but to work with sincerity and 
dedication to improve agricultu¬ 
ral productivity, sustairubility 
and househedd food and nutri¬ 
tional security. He impressed 
upm the new graduates to be in¬ 
quisitive and learn more about 
new techitologies and options 

For motivating the faculty, he 
said that the Council was provid¬ 
ing si^jport for their pa ttidpation 
in tile naticaiai and international 
seninars/symposia, summer/ 
winter schools, etc. Smilarly, to 
promote excellmice in teaching, 
five faculty awards rrf Rs. 10,1)00 
Mch had been initiated by the 
Council p<»' year at each the 
universities. At tile national lev- 
d, five best teacher awards of 


Rs. 20/100 each were now beinS 
given biannually. For consul* 
fancy, contract research an4 
training courses, a number d iii* 
centives had been given recently 
by the Council in order to prd* 
mote best talent in the system an4 
also to generate resources to ini" 
prove infrastructure and working 
facilities, he added. 

To make agriculture produc* 
tive and sustainable Dr. Parod^ 
stressed the need to maintain soi' 
fertility by devdoping appropri* 
ate technologies. He said, fot 
sustainability and profitability' 
we must go m for diversificatioO 
on agriculture and restructuring 
ol our cropping systems where w® 
had comparative advantage 
Maharashtra had already becom^ 
a horticultural state in India wil)i 
great potential for export. Th*^ 

nology research should aim no*^ 
to reduce the heavy losses. Valu® 
addition research should also eb" 
sure proper nutritional quality 
Rather than just exporting direct* 
ly our agricultural produce w® 
should take advantage throug)' 
export of value added product)*' 
he stressed. 

Dr. Nerkar, Vice Chancello/’ 
highlighted the progress made by 
MPKV in the fidd of Teachtnfi' 
Research and Extension Educs* 
tion. He mentioned that a larg® 
number of students fftan MPKk^ 
had been selected for differeitt 
positions through Maharashtrit 
Public Service Commission. H* 
said that the university had sup* 
plied horticultural quality ptaiv 
tation material to the farmers whP 
had participated in the hortkul" 
tural development programme 
the State. 

For quick transfer of agjicut" 
tural technology, he stated that 
the university proposed to ertatr 


lish agricultural information 
tre at the pilgrimage places Siirdi 
and-Pandhaipur. As more than 
50% of the work of the farms was 
done by wosnen, the university 
also pre^xned to establish train¬ 
ing centre for form women to pre¬ 
pare women extension workers. 

HAU Kfoan MeU 

TheDdhi Chief Minister, Mr. 
Sahib Singh Verma, said that ef¬ 
forts for transfer of agriculture 
technology should be geared up 
so that more formers could adopt 
the newer technologies. This 
would not wily support the farm¬ 
ers but the whole nation would be 
benefited by way of increasing its 
exports of the agricultural prod¬ 
ucts He was speaking after inau¬ 
gurating the two-day Kisan Mela 
of Chaudhary Charan Singh 
Haryana Agricultural University 
(CeSHALi) in Hisar recently He 
said that agricultural universities 
all over the country had done a 
conunendable job by way of 
es'olving very useful techniques 
This was also evident from the 
fact that India which was once 
deficit in foodgrains had started 
supporting other underdevel¬ 
oped and developing countries 
But he regretted that all farming 
techniques had not yet percolated 
to all sections of the farming com¬ 
munity. 

Mr. Verma said that in the 
present scenario the farmers 
should concentrate on raising val¬ 
ue added crops including flori¬ 
culture, mushroom cultivation. 
He said the formers of Haryana 
and Dellu States should get the 
locational advantage of their ac¬ 
cessibility to the D^i market. 

While complinwnting the ag¬ 
ricultural scientists and the toil¬ 
ing fonn«* of the state, the Chief 
Minister proposed to the PHDCCl 
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to institute awards worth one 
lakh each for sci^tiste and the 
farmers to recognise their servic¬ 
es to the nation. 

Prof J.B. Chowdhury, Vice 
Chancellor, who presided, said 
that the university since its incep¬ 
tion in 1970 had evolved over 125 
high yielding and disease resis¬ 
tant crop varieties and very use¬ 
ful techniques with the result the 
state became surplus in food- 
grains and also started contribut¬ 
ing to the central pool 

He said with the globa¬ 
lization of the market, new vistas 
had opened up for the farmers to 
.sell their produce at competitive 
price But for thi.s the farmers 
would have to ensure quality of 
their produce which was possible 
only with the adoption of .scientif¬ 
ic way.s of farming He urged the 
farmers to develop rapport with 
the university scientists and get 
themselves bi*nefited of their ex¬ 
pertise 

Prof. Chowdhury said that in 
view of the hazards caused w'ith 
the use of agro-chemicals and 
chemical fertilizers, emphasis 
had been laid on evolving and 
pc^uUrizing ecofriendly and eco- 
nomically viable technologies 
that included organic farming 
and integrated farming systems. 
He said priority was being given 
to bio-technology, food and post 
harvest technology. 

The Vice-Chancellor hoped 
that the linkage between the uni¬ 
versity and the industry would 
benefit the farmers as well as the 
industrialists. 

The Mela organised jointly by 
the CCSH AU and the PHD Cham¬ 
ber of CiMnxnerce and Industry 
^HDCCl) focused on latest de- 
vek^imaits in agro-exports, har¬ 


vest technologies, food process¬ 
ing, marketing of agro-products 
apart from popularising among 
the farmers latest agriculture and 
animal husbandry techniques 
and technologies developed by 
the university. 

A seminar on processing and 
marketing of agro-products was 
also organised on the occasion in 
which representatives of indus¬ 
try, agricultural scientists and of¬ 
ficials of the PHDCCl discussed 
the prospects of industry-agricul¬ 
ture linkages. 

IRRI Aid forTNAU 

The Internationa! Rice Re¬ 
search Institute, Philippines, is re¬ 
ported to have extended an assis¬ 
tance of Rs. 45 lakh to the Tamil 


Between Isl and 7th May, 
1997 the following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a m. to 
7 00 a m and 1.00 p.m to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the T\- Network throughout 
the country. 

1st Truisinission 
6.00 a.Bi. to 7.00 a.m. 

1.5.97 

“Optical Repeaters" 

"Art and the Meeting of 
Religions" 

"Educational Values 
Through English" 

3.5.97 

"Algorithnw" 

"Population Status and Prob¬ 
lems" 


Nadu Agricultural University 
(TNAU) for carrying out the sec¬ 
ond phase of rise research 
through the Tamil Nadu Rice Re¬ 
search Institute, Aduthurai. Dr. 
A. Abdul Kareem, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, said that the first phase of the 
mega project, called “reversing 
trends of declining productivity 
in intensive irrigated rice system” 
was implemented during 1994- 
1996. 

The second phase would be 
implemented in the Cauvery del¬ 
ta zone from 1997 to 2000 AD. 
During his recent visit to the Phil¬ 
ippines to attend the Irrigated 
Rice Research Consortium meet- 
ing organised by the IRRl, Dr. 
Abdul Kareem was nominated as 
a member of the steering commit¬ 
tee of the mega project. 


4.5.97 

"Polo The Medern Technique- 
11 " 

■ The Story of Indian Paint¬ 
ing-1 : Origins Cine Arts" 
Affinities and Differences; 
The Two Martial Arts of 
India" 

6.5.97 

' H a ri d y a kun j; Th e Soul of Free 
Movement' 

"The Dimension of Technolo¬ 
gy (Lecture b Dr. Abdul 
Kalam)’’ 

"Wooden Essence; Sandal" 

llnd Transmission 
1.00 p jn. to 2.00 p.m. 

1.5.97 

"Human Genetics-1 ; "46" 
"Geo-Engineering Studies in 
Coal Mines" 

"In Focus" 


News from UGC 
Countrywide Classroom Programme 

"Orchids ; The Royal Plant" 
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ZS.97 

"Special Care for Special 
Children" 

"A Discussion on Policy for 
Wotnen-U" 

"Plants in our 
Neighbourhood -U" 

"Role of Press and Commu- 
nalism" 

3J.97 

"Speech Contmunication; 
From Individual to Public" 
"Understanding Cinema- 
XV: Scene Analysis-U (Clear 
Skies)" 

4.5.97 

No Telecast 
5J.97 

"Study of Forced Oscilla- 
tions-11" 

"international Business 
Curriculum-1” 

"Role Model: An Uncommon 
Commoner" 

6.5.97 

"Gravimetric E.«timation of 
Barium" 

"Ways of Thinking -SEP-V: 
Play of Light" 

"Medicinal Drugs: Is The 
Medication More Lethal" 

7.5.97 

"Buddhism in Andhra 
Pradesh-V: Contemporary 
Society" 

"Little Valley of Kings-U" 
"Biological Heart Valves" 

Hindi Tdecaat 

Wcl: 6.00% 6.30 
2J.97 

■"BTfc? ^ tpflFT; 

TflcTTtTvS” 

5J.97 

^ it 

- 4 ; 

"imPl<f>t ^ TtM ’TH" 

7J.97 

•Titftci iira - r 

"Hr#=i ^ 


SMT PARVATIBAl CHOWGULE CULTURAL FOUTOIATION’S 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
MARGAO^OA^IOS SOI. 

■Ml ml bo>G«A ar* MwiRd to* ic 

■ ^•olpuBicaftofioHWia ft fW tN a w t _ 

cofim ot maikt Umm of af tha a ai wiai Mi ona Mm s S.C. cmwwM- 


Applcatiora uMi ml bo>GMi an mMad M tM I ptt oi a inn poM to aa to raacfi lha RfmnpM aMMn 
iSMvaMmtMMaolpueacabDnottNi a^Mw a m ant. AppanMana muM ba awon^amad ^ caniMd 


Paaia of LacMtaia faaaivMl lor tCWr e 


I) FtMTI 

Rhytct. Uaftiamatict 
Compuiar Sctanca - SoWaafa 
- 

CnwruMiy (Phyacal). 2oomgy } 
Bcaany. Mndu Qaoip^hy. 
Econofraca 

La c ta rat a aa tacHaa baala: 

Pfiyaict Botany. Compuiaf Scanca 
Gadogy, Franch Gaofpapfty 


hmpotta aaen 
two poai* 
ana 90 ^ 

ana poai aacn 


RaaM o( Ladiaata 
lactutabada 

&ac(fonics 

Computar Scwnea {Solwarai 

araad far SCAT 


(Na Qaaaiai Camgory tar UQC tpenaeraa Vaeattonal Coiaaaa. an 

iwapoatt 
ana ooir 


Botaf^ Gaotogy. PtiyMa \ 

Pvycnoiogy. CnamnOy Contputar / 

Scwnca 

Paata M Ladtaara raaanad fat EC«T cjn«dal 

2oetoqy Botarry Chamniry. SocxMogy KonAarb 
Corwufat Srianca 


onaooai aacA 


I (f> Far tfw Pom at Uaturar m CMapuiar M*a«nsa : 

j SOFTWARE ; ‘ 

;a) rirat Oaa* Q tac^, «\ Coaroiar Soanca miT) iwe yaan npaf«K* vV laacnvtp 

J riaa«;ivindudry **t4 OP 

j {&; VI E.V Tac^ nCcmpdar Soancaatui mintt anONET'GAIE ; 

' OP ; 

I ;c} WCiVVStdVSc <nCcmpu(arSCTanca«rtrM%mwtadn0N£riM7£ 

I HARDWAffC: 

t Ftfar 8 EvB.^acn >"> Eiactfonca wtTi twoyaafa anpariancaotlaacfangTaaaaf'iv 

anjirtny and Nf T-QAif ' 

OR ' 

; ;0! M E.dw Tacn Eiactroric9 van nuwM and NET^QATE 

! OR 

'< ic} M Sc art dactnmva win marAa and NET’GaTE 

1 Far ma Poai afUdwatafnOllwtSiatlBela 

^A] A Uasiw s Sagraa ot a racoMMO LKwaniy ar» {«« ratawwit subpaet wi^ ai^ cwpar* and i 
aiiaaai 55 N marvi 01 M a^^aiant grada and NET 
(»} DaawaM guaMcaMna M Pfw or Pn 0 Oagraa m ma lamtrf. [ 

(W) Far tha Paata at la rtwa ra mtm UOC VeoattanW C eiaaa a ; | 

QfaaMcalorw wa Rw Mtna Ok for iacturark it Computor Scjonca [SoRawa ana Hatijiinuf; 

CanGOmaa m> W tM poata mmi nawa tcraaian U y good asadamtc nKocd I 

Scafa o^t and tanna and e o fttlioBa sfl aantca an Pioaa tatd down by tna Goa Unwaraiy 1 
Ooracioraio of MgAar Educatwn. Pwiri < 3 tnar competart autfwribaa aa dacKMd fma b ‘ 
wtta 

ApplcaMt «no an ttnaOf mmj te y a a aNW forward tnaa wfAcationa througn on^ channw and 
; snal account tor braafa. t arf. n itwa acatfamc carar 

For poMi undar and only SC«ST car^Sdaiaa from ttw 9ala of Goa naad apply rt a ulMw 
SCfST canSdWao an not ■ Malila, rtia aiuanng /lewnoori may ba conaidai a a tor contmualMNi for ona 
Madamcyaar 

For peeti undo* (A), t »*Matta 5QST canmdwaa from RW Siwa of Ooa ara not avaitaPfa 
cayicMataa from tha opan calagory may ba eanpdarad ka mi^oaUBmrt tor ana acadamic y*tf » 
(amporary baa* 

For pocn d canWdMa wfw IWM paaaad Pi£T/S£T ar* not avaMHa. {«wr candwaiai may ba 
considand tor apportmarf on purafy farwtoraiy b**«. nlt aly upio Bw and of ma aciadatrae yaw 

VJLBHMQUHKAft 

Apft7. IW7 _PIBIIWJIt 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Useful Text Book 

M. L. Vltatia* 


Antsand Mina Sah^adaijs. Penomie] Management {sec* 
ond edidon)- New Delhi, Tata McGraw HUl Co. Ltd. 1996. 
Ppix>416. Price ]Rs. 120/-__ 


The present book, which is the 
2nd (revised/updated) edition 
and includes a chapter on quality 
of work life, has 20 chapters The 
first chapter reviews the theories 
of management, divided into ra¬ 
tional and hufnanistic approach¬ 
es The two approaches are com¬ 
pared and differences highlight¬ 
ed. Some (so called) environment 
dependent approaches are also 
briefly presented The second 
chapter presents theories of moti¬ 
vation: both content and process 
theories are discussed. Some of 
the recent attempt* in motivating 
employees (ike fob enrichment, 
quality circles, work redesign, 
Hexitime, etc are also discus^ 
Though the chapter concludes by 
raising some issues concerning 
money as a motivator and the 
linkage between motivation and 
productivity, the subject could 
have been more adequately dis¬ 
cussed. 

Chapters 3 and A present pro¬ 
files of Indian managers and the 
Indian worker respectively. The 
former discusses some research 
studies (pretty old ones, ^e latest 
two being in 1983 and 1985) con¬ 
ducted in India in this respect. 
The latter dealing with the profile 
of the Indian Worl^ includes a 
discussion about aspects like ed¬ 
ucational skill, back^ound, com¬ 
mitment and adjustment, absen- 

*Prof»sor of Monaganenl, Scliccri of 
Mansiemfld Sludiet. ffufim Gandhi 
fUtkmaf C^n Unioer$ihf (JGNOUL 
New Delhi. 


teeism, mobility and occupatio¬ 
nal aspirations, job security, 
unionisation, etc. The chapter 
concludes with a brief profile of 
the Indian worker. 

Chapter 5 focuses on the 
scope and organisation of the Per¬ 
sonnel Function. The matters like 
linkage between HRM and corpo¬ 
rate strategies, role erf personnel 
in the organisation, origin and 
growth of personnel function in 
India, personnel policies, objec¬ 
tives of personnel function, and 
personnel practices in relation to 
various types of firms are dis¬ 
cussed. Farther, the chapter dis¬ 
cusses about the positioning of 
personnel department in the over¬ 
all struaure of the organisation 
and highlights the increasing im¬ 
portance of personnel manage¬ 
ment. The chapter also includes a 
case study Chapter t* has its spot¬ 
light on Manpower Flanning. The 
dbjectives and forecasting of man¬ 
power planning, manpower plan¬ 
ning process, and the concepts of 
yjb analysis and job description 
are explained. This chapter also 
includes a brief discussion about 
the sources of external labour sup- 
ply 

Chapter 7 explains the pro¬ 
cess and methods of personnel 
management. Topics lil« recruit¬ 
ment; selection, including selec¬ 
tion methods; various kinds of 
tests; interviews; placement etc. 
are explained. Thix chapter also 
has a case study. The next chapter 
delving in training and develop 
ment covers planning and train¬ 


ing activities, need for training in 
industry, organisational prob¬ 
lems in training, training policy, 
training methods, organisation 
for training, evaluation of train¬ 
ing and concepts relating to hu¬ 
man resource development. This 
chapter is supplemented by an in- 
basket gamefexercUie). Chapter 9 
deals with Performance Apprais¬ 
al and discusses aspects like set¬ 
ting the culture for evaluation, 
methods of performance apprais¬ 
al and the problems in the perfor- 
manceappraisal process. The var¬ 
ious techniques/approaches to 
performance appraisal, including 
.Management by Obiectives, are 
briefly discussed. 

Chapter 10 deals vfith Inter¬ 
nal Mobility. It discusses the need 
for internal mobility which may 
be prompted by promotion, de¬ 
motion, transfer, and separation 
of personnel. What effects inter¬ 
nal mobility has on industrial re¬ 
lations is also briefly discussed. 
This chapter is followed by a case 
study The next chapter deals 
with Wage and Salary Adminis¬ 
tration. The pritxciples of wage 
determination, matters related to 
administration of wages and sal¬ 
aries, and provisions of various 
legislations relating to wages are 
described. The chapter also exam¬ 
ines various issues relating to 
wages The various methods of 
wage pa3rment, including incen¬ 
tive plans, are briefly described. 
The next chapter presents a dis¬ 
cussion on welfare and working 
conditions and discusses the var¬ 
ious issues relating to these as¬ 
pects. Various laws concerning 
statutory welfare of employees 
e.g. the Factories Act, Employees 
State Insurance Scheme etc. are 
explained, besides a discussion 
and some comments on ncm-stai- 
utory welfare measure adopted 
by some Indian enterprises. U 
concludes .with a brief discussion 
about the work environment and 
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the related Arousal Hypothesis. 

Chapter 13 deals with Em¬ 
ployee Grievances. It covers ap¬ 
proaches to grievance machinery^ 
nature and causes of grievances, 
grievance procedure, and griev¬ 
ances and industrial relations. 
The next chapter i.e. chapter 14 
focuses on Workers' Participation 
in Management. What is meant 
by participation is explained. 
Some research findings on partic¬ 
ipation are also presented. It also 
examines the effectiveness of 
workers' participation in differ¬ 
ent settings. The chapter con¬ 
cludes with a short description of 
workers' participation at TISCO. 

Chapter 15 highlights the 
role of communication in 
organisations. It discusses the for¬ 
ma] and informal communica- 
ticm, channels of communication, 
-coromjjijicatiojv netwotksjsrui th" 
process of communication. Chap¬ 
ter 16 presents some Research 
Approaches to Personnel Func¬ 
tion. It discusses the various 
methodologies for undertaking 
research on the topics relating to 
personnel. Chapter 17 deals with 
Personnel Audit and Information 
Systenw. The role and content of 
Audit are briefly explained. The 
various indicators of performance 
of the perscmnel function in rela¬ 
tion to auditing and reporting are 
examined. 

Chapter 18 looks at the ethi¬ 
cal and social responsibility side 
of Ihe perscmne] functicHi in the 
broader context of social respon¬ 
sibility of business. It examines 
the pri^ ethic and explains die 
ccoMxpt of trusteeship of Mahat¬ 
ma Gmdhi. The rdatkmship be¬ 
tween the ctnpOTation and its em¬ 
ployees is discussed at some 
length. The chapter concludes 
with a discussiMi abcuit the cer- 
poratkABod soci^ envirtmment, 
includii^ the teduiique of social 
audit. Chapter 19 deals with 
Quality of Work Life (QWL). It 
traces the evtdution of QWL in 


the Indian context. Some t^. 
niques for improving the quu^j^y 
of life, such as flexitime, job s^ar. 
ing, telework (or teleccamnuH^l^ 
etc are also discussed. The 
concludes with a chapter on 
future of personnel function, ]( 
has its focus on the history of 
sonnet and what looks life the 
hire of personnel function. 

The book is purported 
serve the needs of students 
paring for MBA and other pro|g^. 
sional examinations. It wo^U 
have been more helpful if 
detailed contents (in additioiy 
short contents already given) 
been provided so that anybt^y 
reading the book would knoiv 
a glance what exactly is cove^^ 
in a particular chapter with^, 
turning too many pages. Furtl|^ 
detail^ contents could have b^^ 
divided into parts (or sectios^^ 
crunprising different themes 
the whole subject. Though so^^^ 
chapters include case studi^ 
they are <|uite few. Some m^re 
case studies (short and comp^^ 
hensive) could have been incli, j. 
ed. 

Summary and review exer<^_ 
es are provided at tbe end of 
chapter; some suggested readijj 
are also provided. The Bibliog^g. 
phy given at the end is quite cOjp. 
prehensive. The 'author as w.^jj 
as subject indexes’ provided 
the end of the book should ^ 
helpful. A “glossary" at the e^ 
of ^e book would have enhant^ 
the utility of the boofc. 

The second edition of t^^ 
book has been brought after a cr^. 
siderable lapse of nearly 15 yea^ 
Revision in fact U required evi^y 
three years. Miich water h^^ 
flown in the river during this 
riod. The bordr captures some ^ 
die devdopments during this 
riod. (Srsne others which coi,jj 
ha ve been considered are alcohol, 
isnv drug abuse, etc). Though ^ 
tenn Human Resource Muiau^ 
jnent is now widdy used, ^ 


continuation of the title the 
book suggests that the authors, 
probaUy, wanted to maintain the 
identity of die book. Seemingly, 
the au^ors’ intentitui was to con¬ 
fine the book to just Personnel 
Management, hence issues like 
collective bargaining, trade 
unions, etc have been excluded. 

It is unfortunate that the 
books on Personnd Managonent 
in general do not adequatdy de¬ 
lineate or highlight the differenc¬ 
es in approaches or techniques in 
managing personnd at the work¬ 
er level, personnd at the supervi¬ 
sory levd, and personnel at the 
middle management level. And 
this book is no exception. 

The subject matter relating to 
discipline' could be further 
strengthened and a section on 
coping with difficult employees, 
.e/ra'axotgsMrff 

Similarly, a chapter on managing 
conflict, team building technical 
change and manpower develop¬ 
ment, career development and 
pathing linkage between person¬ 
nd management and human re¬ 
source development (HRD) could 
be added or matter relating to 
these topics strengthened at ap¬ 
propriate places. The coordina¬ 
tion aspects of personnd function 
need to be dealt with in the chap¬ 
ter on communication If two 
annexures — one listing impor¬ 
tant organisations in Personnel 
Management area, and the other 
listing current literature (re- 
search-oriented journals, and 
management-mdented journals in 
India, at leaat} are added, they 
would be greatly wdcome to pro¬ 
fessional readers. 

The book is a useful text book 
on personnd management. A par- 
Hcularmeritof die bode is its very 
re^onabie price and diattoo widi 
fairly good quality of paper. 
Hence, the bodi should be tnsily 
acc»aible to a large body of stu¬ 
dents and other readers to its af- 
todable price. 
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EDUCA TION NEWS INDEX 

A liM of (elect (Hides and editorials on education from nenspapere received 
in the AIU Library during March 1997 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
Ds», Ssns. Humsnlsr eduesMon. Deccan Hnald 16J,97. 
REAL EDl/CATION (Editoriftl). The Tribune l.'i.S.ft? 

BDUCAITONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Aiund. Mu viveet Beating the buardb. Indian EvprcM 4.3.97. 
Baig, Naaira and Ceetha, CV- Helping adfileacenti to cope 
with life. The Hindu 4 J.97. 

Dandaptni. 5 When knowje^e beernne!* a burden. The 
Hindu 18 3 97 

Karimutla Bauiiha, S. Learning the natural way The Hindu 
18,3 97. 


fint. Deccan Herald 19.3.97. 

SHAME AMD fccandal (Editorial). The Statuaman 15.3.97. 
Sikka, Panninder and Shrivastava, Ritu. Whither education 
7 The Pioneer 19.3.97. 

THE SCOPE of govt academic partnership (Editorial). The 
Hindu 5.3 97 

Verma, I'ragti Teaching what they practice. The Economic 
Times 4.3.97. 

WORKiMG KMOWLEDGE (Editorial). The Times of India 

22.3.97. 

EDUCATION & POLITICS 


Ku 0 >ar. Nits. Stage coach. The Pioneer 12.3 97 
Shamala, M P. Motivating the student Deccan Herald 

3.3.97. 

Swaminathan. Mira Getting it nght The Hindu 9 3 97 
UMF.DI’CATIMG RfTA (Fxfitoria!) The Times of India 
15.3*17 

Verms, CD Tradition recalled The Pioneer 12..V97 
EDUCATIONAL SOOOLOCY 
Juahua, Anita The die i» caste The Hindu 1..3.97. 

Murthv, Latmi Cry. the beloved campus The Statesoun 

9,.3 97. 

Rahul Arun Wherv caste ditturbs claw The Pioneer 5.3 97, 
EDUCATIONAL POUCY A PLANNING 
Akila. S Alternative to d»e gurukuis ^ The Hindu 9.3.97. 
Sethi, Sunil focus on education, not computers needed. 

The Tribune 9.3.97 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Abhtahek Stngh The n>ad to quick money The Pioneer 

113.97 

Bal Krishna. SC stres^ea meni in admiMiun teats The 

Hiadualao Tlmta 3J.97. 

Janakireman. 5- The burden of numencal strength. The Hin¬ 
du 113.97. 

Joshua, Anite. Campus puzzle, college or clones ’ The Hin¬ 
du 10.3.97. 

Pardiasardiy. Y G. A campus away from campus. The Hin¬ 
du 11.3.97. 

Pinto, ^i^rooe. Seekii^ a quality revolution. Deccan Her¬ 
ald 16.3.97. 

Ravi Kumar, T. Low salary low morale. The Hindu 18-3-97. 
Seq u e ira , Devika. Goa ; VC should improve administratian 


Gupta, Sanjay SchcKil for scandal The Telegraph 16.3.97. 
.Muzaffar A]i The way we were. The Telegraph 16.3 97. 
CURRICULUM 

Pal, Rakhee and Chopra Mannika. Whose choice is it any¬ 
way ’ The Telegraph 3,3.97 

Paul, SctTna .Mastenng chores. The Telegraph 10.3,97. 
Rafendran, M. Does it pay to study history ’ The Hindu 

18.3 97. 

LANGUAGE A LANGUAGE POUCY 
Atma Ram. Students' English- Fresh look at cuniculum need¬ 
ed The Stateunan 12.3.97. 

IM PUKSLTT of nothing (Editorial). The Stateaman 5.3.97. 
Mahania, Khagan Chandra. Assamese as medium of instruc¬ 
tion. The Aaaam Tribune 1.3.97. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Gupta. YP S oence san.s accountability. The Tribune 6.3.97. 
_ Urgent need for a new science policy. The pio¬ 
neer 18.397 

I.aluha, S. Upgrading schfiol labs for nuclear science. The 
Hindu 13 3,97. 

Rahim, Rizwana. Indian scientists need a better deal. Deccan 
Chroidcle 16.3.97. 

RizwanSalim. Fora grand SATstrategy.TheHfeidu 13.3.97. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Anand. NavTieet The road ahead for India is a bright one'. 
Indian Evpreaa 11.3.97. 

Banerjee, Sudershna. Set your rights on dte JEE. The Pioneer 

2.3,97. 

Chokkalingam, R V M. Engineering as a liberal arts degree. 
Deccan Herald 93.97. 

Gupta, Vil^a. Managing rural India. The Tim^ of India 
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12.3.97. 

Mitra, S«heH and Chaudhurt ChiniMy. 'travel Mid tcmiiSBV 
Armuid die worid. TWe Telifrifili 173.97. 

MuUwijee, Sutepa and Banei^. SudednM. Doc«nii^ your 
future. 7)w Pkmeer 17.3.97. 

Muida, Antara. Rve star opportunity m liotela, Tte Tteaa 
of bidia 53.97. 

Srwvaaarw Haiipriya. Setting sail in rou^ waters, ladiaa 
Expraaa. 173.97. 

Thyaganjan, Parthip. Well b^;un is half-done. 71 m Timaa 
of India 5.3.97. 

D^ANCE EDUCATION 

Malik. Meera. Serving students at their doorstep. Tha Tri- 

bona 10.3.97. 

Ramachaodran. K. Bridging distances. Tba Hindu 33.97. 
TBACHESS A TEAOilNC 

AAert Tanya. Once shunted, leaching is hof in USA now. 
The ‘nnwa of India 33.97 

Appasainy, Aruna. Teaching.and much mure. The Hii^ 

dn H 3.97. 

Chakravaity, Manas. The teacher-taught affinity. Tha Aaaam 
Trflmne 19.3,97. 

lyear, T C L The teacher holds the rrugtc wand. Tha Hindu 

ia3.97. 

Kakkar, S B Teacher education on die rocks. The Tribune 

173.97 

Knshnaswamy, M. Dedicated teachii^t Seed of the hour 
Deccan Htrald 4.3.97. 

Prasad. Uma. Ihe indispettsaMe chalk. The Hindu 113.97. 

COUNSELLING A GUIDANCE 
Sen, Anoeeta. Talking it over. The Sutaa man &3.97. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Daa. Arvind S. Licensed to kill The Telegraph 73.97 
EDUCATKTNAL TECHNOLOGY 
Qiakiadeo, Anil and Jayan, T V. Cate<s) way to the pacific 
Deccas Herald 10.3.97. 

Qiuidran, Mant^ Moving towards an informed India. The 
Tinea of India 103.97. 

Malhotn, JagdiaK R. TU uy it again: Co to college'. The 
Hiadoetan Thnea 53.97 

VISION REGULATION are needed ftn- information h^i- 
way. The Tinea of India 123.97. 

EXHRIIATIONAL EVAUJATK>N 
Bhatii^^, Caucav Vivek. Teatmg tiinea ahrad on the cun- 
puft. The Htedu 243.97. 

Boat, Kiran jyotL Are exama too tratu^ ?: Tbefe'a more to 
edagtiCT than a markaheet The Ttotee of hidlei? 3.97. 


ChenebumeuiL Re^ani The seed to auccan. The Htadn 

1S3.W. 

Choaa, Shyana. Aie txama too taatbig?: Exam refine aca- 
dank aMhty, build cn^denoe. The Ttnaa of India 2.3.97. 

IMs, Sheunie. Oaaaroom condouaneai. The tal^aph 

93.97. 

jagtap, Namnitha. ExanuK Routine annual eventa Deccan 
Herald B3.97. 

knhua, Anita. Dac^jer Exams ahrad. The Hindu 33.97. 
Malhotfu, Praeti. Marketing time. The Hlndualaii Timae 

53.97. 

Roy, Ash NaraJn. Correcting a suicidal cuurae. The 
Hindualaa Ttanca 203.97. 

Sahariah, Miidianeswar. Examinatkm system in Terpur Uni¬ 
versity. The Aaaam Trffctina 2.3.97. 

Sen. Ayanjii andMukhetiee. Amit Burning the midnight oil 
The S tat ie m an 213.97. 

Shankar, Meenakshi. Tips to tackle eicains The Hindu 

153.97. 

Shnvastava, Cirish Testa you'd better not mock at. The 
Pioneer 193.97 

Shnivasa Kumar, }. Take them in yemr stride The Hindu 

*53.97. 

Vashisht. Shashi. A twist tn the tale Tha Hindustan Times 

233.97 

EOONOMKS OF EDUCATION 
Ayaz Ashrafand Bopanna. PT The great exodus freer (SKO 
The PUmmct 233.97 

FREE MARKET tn education (Editonai) The Tribune 

193.97 

Cates, Bill Invest in education The Tlmca (d India 5.3 97 
ISRCTS BRAIN drain (Ediiorun The Hindustan Times 
19397 

POOR L'NIMJlsmtS (Edtturial). The Htnduatan Timaa 

193.97 

Rasnachandrait R. RAD sops : Where tlw rub lies. Tha Eco¬ 
nomic Thnaa 103.97. 

Kamachandraa K and Chanderadiekar, S. SAT aHocauon . 
Beyond hike and hype. Tha E^momic Timaa 33.97. 

LIBRARIES A BOC»CS 

Babur Hemant Of brkks, books and byte*. I ndi an Expma 

33.97. 

Bhatnagar. Upendra. Rare maniiacripts To dai^r'. The TH* 
bane 93.97. 

Bhailadiaryya, Sourish. The ge tek eepe r . Indlnn Bvpraaa 

163.97. 

Chopra, Ashok. Slgnti« off! The Hlnduatan Tlmee 233.97. 
DatidbpanL S. Want c book to rand m* to read a book? Dnccan 
Herald 33.97. 
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Gupta D S. A treat of rare booka. Hie Tribune 23.3.97, 

Tanaeem, N S. A treaaure trove of rare books. The Tribune 
3.3.97. 

STUDENTS * STUDENT AOTVITIES 

Beau, Anaauya and Sen. Atreyee. yea, you can-teen' The 
Tdesraf^ 1.3.97 

Shukla, Saurabh. Kunjis are forever. Indian Expreaa 9.3.97. 

..■ fNIU's sultry nights. Indian Expreaa 16.3.97. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Aiyar, Shahnaz Ankleaana. TjiabUng education is a right of 
dte disabled. The Tistca td India 63.97. 

George, Anitt United, we learn. The Telegraph 153.97. 

WOKfEN'S STUDIES 

Kiam>a, H S Education vital for witmen'ii empenverment. 
The Tribune 10 3 97 

SOfOOI.S FOR giiis (Bditonal) The Hindtutan Tlmea 
3.397, 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Ahu^. DM (•jnomyPakliieracy kcvne TheTrifeane 5.3 97. 

Lotus, W Literacy target an impoMible (tb^ctive The 
Aaaam Tribune 11 3.97. 

elementary a secondary EDUCATION 

Agnd>(>tn. Peeyush Taking p<*opW for a ndv The Tribune 
10 3 97 


Chatterjee, Shekhar. Primary school-l: Cap between promise 
and fulfilment The Sfcatennan 3.3.97. 

__. Primary schoola-ll: Systematic siphon* 

ingof funds. The Statesman 4.3.97. 

Mony, Aiyavoo T. Decline of learning levels in primary 
schools. The Hindu 43.97. 

Pillai, J K. Mothers, take it easy. The Hindu 4.3.97. 
Swaminathan, Mina. Getting it right The Hindu 9.3.97. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
Raha, Shuma. Educating Indians. The Telegraph 2.3.97. 
INSTITUTIONAL PROFILE 

BKamagar. Caurav Vivek. A jubilee year for Jubilee Hall 
(University o/ Delhi). The Hindu 3.3.97. 

Cai^ly, J. Seventy five years of fruitful service tu biochem¬ 
istry: Department of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science. 
The Hindu 4 3 97 

Jones, Adam. Oxford College means business. The Statee- 
man IB.3.97 

Sadhu, J N. Raising a storm; Indian Institute of Advanced 
Studv. Shimla Deccan Herald 9.3.97. 

BIOGRAPHICAL PRORLE 

Bond, Ruskin. Prep school days in Shimla. The Stataaman 

23.3.97 

Sekhon, Sunndcr Singh. Randhawa An institution par ex¬ 
cellence The Tribune B 3,o? 


f it 111 i it i I it til cl a r cl 

( 11 \ M 1 ) V K r> I N I \ i; 11 s 1 1 ^ ) 
HAMOARD r^lAGAR. NEW OELHMIOOSZ 


ADMISSION NOTICE FOR THE SESSION 1997-98 

Appiicabons for adnussion to the courses rT>eni»c^d below are invited from the eitgible candidates on the prescribed 
at^ntssion form Admissions wHi be dor>e on the basis of Entrance Tests, except M. Pharm. course. 

MASTER'S COURSES 

1) M.Sc. ^ (a) Btochermstry. (b) Environmental Botany & (c) Toxicology 

2) M.D. (Unara) tn (aj Mual^l & (b) Umu> Advia 

3) M Pharm in (a) Pharmaceutical Chemistry, jb) Pharmaceutics, (c) Pharmacology & (d) Pharmacognosy 
and RTytochemisiry. 

BechetoriDIploma Cot 0 «ee (Bigibitiry 10*2 with Physics, Chemistry & Biology; 53% in aggregate tor courses 1 -4.10+2 
in any subtacts breoufsaS) 

( 1 } B, Pharm. ( 2 ) B.Sc. Nurelng. ( 3 ) B.U.M.S. {4} D. Ptwrm. ( 5 ) Diploma In Nursing A Midwifery. 

PRE-TIBB 

^iZff from Oeobend. Aftmyai from Nadu^ or Alim (ArabteJ or Farighcil Tehsil from a Dars*e-Nizami Madrasah recognised 
by Jamia Hamdard. 

MMtin of tn f or m a tton and Admtsion Fchtti may be obtained from the Registrar by sending self-addressed envelope 
alor^girith crossed Bank DrafVlPO for Rs 150/- drawn in favour of Jamia HarrKSard, Hamdard Nagar, 
Naw OalhI payable at New Delhi. The last date for the submission of completed admission forms is 

May 31,1997 (4 pjn.). 

The Dul la f i n of Infor ma ekw and Admission Form may also be obtained on cash payment of Rs. 150/- from the centres 
m artiioned below from May 1,1997: 

(1) The Racaptlon CcMirHar oi Jamia Hamdard on any worldng day (2) Haktaba Jamia Limited Urdu Bazar. 
.Mma Maapd, DeRti (3) fhirtnaai Mid Employmant Bwaau, Hamdard Building. Asaf Ali Road. New Delhi (4) Pilerato 
Book Houoa» Shamshad Market, A.M.U.. Aligarh (5) Jamia Education Biaoni, 28. Gatfar ManzU, Jamia Nagar. Okhia. 
Now OoM (6) Broncfi OfHco: Hamdard (urakf) Labs. Ashok Raj Path. 0pp. B.N. College. Bankipur. Patna. 

OR. Q.G. AU 
Re^strar 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 

ADMISSION TO POSTGRADUATE PROGRAMMES 1997-98 


1. Mattcr'j Defra* Prognmo (M.EJ 
M.'htfcTKLAidk/M.U.R.P.) of IVi yean 
(3 SMMdcn) Daralloa 

a M AwRiiiwn amA 

* AictNWWR* Dfkw mi •«»! PUM«t * DvtUta| 
SciMM mi T wrt ail in y (OfToert b; C £ Oc»m«t> 

* M*mmTtmHtihT\mmn*Cimp\mi Aimfnmrn 

f*mt Owtf * toAMfid PolMwa ‘iti-nnii 
(c) •! Oftt 

* totltef SciMcc mi Jmlmoiatr * C«apMa Ami 3* 
EtaMf* ■ Ba^r bw — BilJl e*f| * Qp>nc9tt«l £«m * 

”1““"*^ *=-n * *- -r-| t r^ r i Tin i M iiii 

ba * SuMWBl l»it. • inmponmm e«(a 

<41 dipwtMM btR. 

* S««t Dyiii n ■ StnKiitfkl Dynni 


(0 bpVtSM ^ Emu uma A CifM<r Iob. 

* CoMHaKfliM Sjrnra * Coaaui §mi Cm4Mce 

aMl Radw *$old Stale Etoafo«a 

* Cttm/mi SciMM aatf TKk>«lA«r • TV TecWefcny 4^ 
(cmauM ^n^MM of P C DtatoMii 

<•> ftepinaiwi «r WertMtail A tataMpM Biu 

* HirbiM DMtCB Ca«| * PeoAKHae mi MmUuI 
SfM* btf * TlnaMi f««| * WcUam E«t| 

(kl PiipertMinl m Meifliirite^ A MluiMi Ei^. 

* fainctiv* lAacUwriy • IMWRTM lAfUUwfy 

* ^ 
ID l«MMi «f ra 

gUGIBtUTI fOM AOmtiiiON 


(k) ft<pirtMMl af B 
♦ l■BaSlria( MwttBiagai 

tuGiBiurr rot AomssiON 

■ Bi t k rt Bi DcfRc to Ctoa/llfrtiairil Bi^. far 
°-^T T'T-^ ""rmfriMiiMiiir 

CeofAyeiMiCeotofy wito Pkytsa A MaAeaaikt to 
tovel far Eanfeqatoto Tr^aotogj. 

A Backatoi't itpm to EaBtowitoj «c M—rt byw 
a Seteae* to iptonphM dtoriaUaai 
ABouM Maner'i teyc* to EcMlMtoiffiytkotog// 
rnaiirT aito Htobtiatoin to 10*2 Inei. 

MJVL PngnBoniM of 1 Ytar (2 SesMStan) 

DttratJoB 


* laAMOul Matadi gf Cteaicto Aatojato 
(b) Bipaimi to MaMaMlio 

* CcBtotoPT Applktoiaai * Makf nin 
«) DapaitMai to PAptoa 


T tok to i laty/Aa rk toto i a i t Alaraato Qaahfctoicat wta 


• M3c to Ctoctfii a M . CaoaMB &c«aa Pkrtoa. 
Mtoto'atoaii« Sminke wM Mc Aium to n EfadMiM 


tUClBiUTT BOB ADMISSION 

* Mutto’i Cc«fM a S etoa o to •ppnpriae toacipItoM 

or B E. defier Dipleau a Ptik» laitnMtoaiatiea 
<IPT> (or U.Ptoii otoy 

M.Tech. ProfnunflBOB of 3 Ycon « 
ScfBMters) DuratloB 

ItopaetoMal to Cartk ffjaani 

Appixto Ceetofy * ApptaHl Ceo^jraiCB 
BUCIBIUTt BOB ADMISSION 

* Bactolnr'i tfef m a S^teai'e la epprspruic doerptrae 

MSc. Pracmames of 2 Yeon (4 Scnwiten) 
DorBUoB 

* Appbed Ccalof)’ * Applad Mtokeautoea 

* BitoetlaBlugy * CfectotoOy 'Phyeia 
BUdBiurr fob admission 

'Becketor’e Aprer (TBnc yttn emnt) a 5ctoa« ■ 


Diptm of 2 Yon (4 SnoBcn) 
Darotlon at lastitotc of Poperlbclisolo^, 
SabaraBpBr Campos 


2. Poatsnul«aia Diploma ProfraBusc of 
1 Year (2 SamoBtars) Daratlon 
<a) B ipar ito aai to t eto i fa to * hm 

• featotoMk* Baa * eaitotMfe* Tc«toatov totoy far BUCIBIUJl FOB ADMISSION 

ipwiiiiird CMtotount * Barkrinr'i Okpiee iTkeev Yem Cawai) to Sricacr 

wtM ny»kt, Cheaasuy mi Mtobeautoa. 

tofuranUM BMCkate C M i i f i AppMetoioi rona car kc ototoato fiaanbe omcr to Ckwataa. P C A^iaaieM l»97-9t (Acadoato 
StoBUnai UamtMr to BoMkec. RaarUi-247 W7 Appbemn Pom to M.EAI Teck (CSTl/M UR.P/M.ARk7P.C. Dlploaa la 
P- M hf rtkto M PMt<M Tc«B (btokac to a g WM ScAltoPwfr t>totoMa<Mp A npee/Piwo iwntMttoaaaVP 0 Dtotom (IMutrtol 

to Mitototo m t paracw to h» ilV- iUk towtovd A TweWy Hire Mlyl Im CtoKtal uto O B.C. - l=iMrT Rs. 4(V 

ilU Party oatyl tor SC. S.T C4a«t««*caatt4akic«a eakarky UatoerMy iec«to*or Beak Drtot to farearef tke R^totow Itomniir 
to kaavkae pa y toto to ItoN Bato to ladto. Utonony Bnack. Roerfcee (Code No 1069). ta perm or ky amBMg a Mtf-todreued 22*30 
1 *^Tti 11*1* iffViTd HI n rl a rti i lar i wlm teir ip pr e mt ia iki fiai) f im n aikia iiI qiiiUrjim ilifiw 
t. TBay wit ke r ia n di fu d pronatoaaOy far adnuatoa p i ortoad tkey a to ai i a cemficMe to kar^ 
ai to toa Opal OHUrytof natoiatoaia Prorla toa eatoit far lawntoLiea to aetoi to tM oieai to 

lia fMtC.2%(HSTaa«m>tai(mC<U.P StoleaalyitothetaacttooadtoiitotocoanedVtkcAppliaatoaftoimvlOkaavaiUte 
•4.f lS.4.f7 to 2A5.fT ky peu aad 15.4.97 la 30 S 97 to perm 

Laai dale far taaipi to caaMlne uppUrtolf PamtoUtoaiacatorkiif, PO. idtorailwa 1997-tttiiiatotoli SaatoaitoSlj.iPPr 
NOTti 1. CANOtOAnSMIllTklBNTtONaAAai.Y'nmtaAMaorDaPAaTttlQfTWrniCOUaatSPtCUUEATION 
poa MBca TWT oesmt to cct raa appucation foam. 

2. MPAtATa AfPUCATIOto TOOM MCWLO Bl fUXBD POa COOtSSS BUAMGIIiG TO DUTBUNT 


6.C. OIJIABRA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISUMENTS 


TILAK MAHAKAamCA VIDYAFEETH 

(DBBMBD UNrmOTO 
VIDYAFEFIHIHAVAN, GULTEKADl 
PUNE4U(^ 


ApplkAdoctt are invited in the (Ascribed form for the following poett, »o as fo 
reach the undesigned on or b^ora 5A May 1997. 


Sr. 

No. 

Name ol foe post 

No. of 

poets 

Rmrevatione 

1. 

Reader in Sanskrit 

1 

Open 

2. 

Reader in Econoenks 

1 

Open 

3. 

Lecturer in Eccmomics 

1 

S.C. 

4. 

Lectum in Sociology 

1 

SC. 


Quaiificatkma and pay Kales for the above poat» are as per the nomia laid down by 
die Univernty Giants Onnmisaion. the details of which are avaUabie afongarith the appKv 
cation form in the Vidyapeeth on payment of R&. 30/> by cash or Ra. 40/- by D-D./L^-O. 
in favour of the ''Registrar. Tilak Maharashtra Vidy apeeth . Cultekadi. Pune 411 037". 
Advt.No.l/97-9S AJC. Dharalllair 

Date : 4lfa April 1997 RBCBTXAt 


DEMFO OlARmsS TRUST'S 
S. S. DEMPO COLLEGE OF 
COUMEBCB 4 BCXH40UICS 
ALTINROPANAjI - GOA 
Invitee appticatkHw for the foUotetng 
posts; 

1) Lecturer in Commerce 1 Post 
fuU'tfoic 

2) Lectioer in Accountancy .. 2 PoaU 
fuil-enne 

3) Lecturer in Commerce .. 2 Posts 
full-time 

4> Lecturer in Accountancy 1 Post 
fuU-tone 

5) Lecturer in Business A laduatria] Law 
.. 1 Post lecture ba^ 

I. The post listed under serial No. L it 
re s erved for the cuididates bekwig* 
mgtpO.B.C and is advertised the 

fomdi time. The posts Utfad under 
eertal nos. 2 and 3 are leimved ioe the 
caadhkues befongiBg to schedulad 
aute and are besi^ achrer^cd lor 
fiftt tame. The poefo ttader aerial Nos. 
4 and 5 are res e rved lor die cMtH- 
daces be k mgin g to sdicdttled teftes 
uid Ke sdverrised for the fliM time. 
hu foe post unde serial No.] candl' 


dales from the re s pec tiv e category 
only should apply, tor posts undre 
terul Nos. 2^.4 and 5 d no suitable 
candidates are available from r*> 
served categories, candidafees from 
gerwral caic|pmcs will be considered 
for appointment, teepporerily for one 
academic year. 

IL Academic QuaHricatema: 

1) Master's d egr w m the relevant sub¬ 
ject (te. foinimusn 4 papers) with 
arteast 55% marks or its equivalmt 
grade and (2) good academic record. 
For posts under serial No 2 snd4 can¬ 
didates widi ACom ♦ C.A. with five 
years profoesional expcrieiurr and 
good scadcmic re^rd c on s idered ss 


Buodioeed ^ovc may also a(ply. 
ni. Candidates lor all foe above posts 
should have clrared foe eligiMUty hurt 
'for kctiifeit cDoduetcd by U.C.C.. 
C5.LR. or shnilar lest accredited 
U.C.C. bi esse candidates having 
paaaed foe said el^ibiUty test are not 
•veilable. candidates fulAUii^ ofom 
conditkmi would be cawidered for 
appoi^tmMA cm pureVy tamporMy 
basis. 

IV. Seek of Pay : Rs. 22O0-7S'Z8O0-K)O- 
4000 plus sdfoiissfok sUowsnces. 

V. Saretee oonditiom ; As prescribed 
by Goa University. Directorate of 
Hlgh^ Education. Covt <d Goa. and 
ofoer competent authorifo^. Persons 
who are employed shall send foeir 
a^Ucations fomujfo proper chamiel 
Break in service, if any. should be ac¬ 
counted for. imemwd candidates 
should sppfy gfvthg fufrdetaib of sc- 
sdmic qusHfication from S3 C- on¬ 
wards clearly indicating foe lubfocts 
offered, marks Kt»ed and dass/divi- 
sion and percentage obtained at all 
pifohr examinaiiuns. teaching etpe- 
ricncc. address, date of birth etc. Cer¬ 
tified true copies of mark statements 
of all public eiamlnanotu passed 
should be cnckwed. 

Appticstkma duly ccsnpleted in all 

ree p ac ti fomdd lench the Principal within 
15 days frosn foe date cd pifolicatum of 
this advertisMicsiL clearly mentionir^: foe 
aerial ronriber of foe post applied for 


an altenietive psalificstMm to the one 


AUSardasai 

PRINCIPAL 


SGraCULTURM. SOEMn^TS RECmXTMEHT BOARD 
^le^VlOHAH BHAVAN 

“•inoewuii 

JSSJw* OAV.P No ^0»nvM pab- 


ORim'oofdMtiOfRidtifofmRbWWWly iMiM ugii^ifl aN WH if t TSftMspsaaaWreiNaiBS 

ol .wAN fon h ASW t. 

MifciDM ^.C«ii^ >ii»ll rto o<Ri ^,rtoiToc(in»>og»,Coclilnlwi toon OMNI* 

•d upto MJT. TKooo »•» how ^ ^1*1 

ra»(2)«7 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF FISHERIES EDUCATION 

(DEEMED UNIVERSITY) 

(I.C.A.a) 

i VERSOVA, MUMBAI-400 061 

I 

;| ADMISSION NOTICE 1997-1998 

j All India Competitive Examination lor Admission to Ph D Programme for the academic session 
! , 1997-98 commencing trom Q1 09.1997 will be held on 6th July at Mumbai. j 

j i S. No. Name of Discipline No. of seats 

■ 1 Fisheries Resources Management/ 10 

11 Inland Aquaculture 

‘•Z Mericulture 10 

~ Total-20 

(Out of which 3 seats are reserved ! 

for SC & 1 tor ST) | 

Eligibility Qualifications : | 

M Sc i FMl'lF AMs Aquaculluie/MencuttureMndustiiatlisheneaiMarine Biology/Coastal Aquaculture or ^ i 
M F Sc (Fisheries Resources Management/lnland Aquateuture/Mericulture) or D.F.Sc provided the | 
candidates hold a Bachelor Degree in Biological Science and have two years of experience or M. Phil in | 
Zoology/Biology with specialisation in any branch ol Fisheries Science. j 

Candidates lor all the disciplines must possess 60% marks or with OGPA or 7 5/10 or equivalent or ; 
lifsl class in case of 5.4 and 3 point scale (For SC/ST candidates 55% marks or with OGPA of 7.0/10 or; i 
equivalent grade lor 5 5 and 3 point scale). j j 

Minimum residential requiremeni for Ph D. Programme is 3 years (6 semesters) with one year ; 
course work in the tirst year (2 semesters) Besieds the regular semester programmes candidates who 
have not been exposed to Fisheries subjects in their Master degree programme shall have to take 
prescribed remedial course on Itshenes as per the advise ot the Advisory Committee. |j 

Age Limit j' 

The minimum age limit for admission shall be 22 years as on 31.08.1997. No relaxation in age limit 
IS allowed 

There is a provision lor Awarding Institutional lellowship to selected candidates @ Rs. 1800/- for the 
‘i ist & 2nd year, @ Rs 2200/- for the 3rd year 

I' Prescribed Application Form afongwith Information Bulletin tor the Entrance Examination and 
iiAdmissiontorthePh D Programme can be obtained from the Sr.A O./REGISTRAR, CIFE, MUMBAl-61. 
i: Bequest for Information Bulletin and Application Form to be sent by post may be made upto 24.05.1997. 

'' But Application Form and Information Bulletin may be obtained in person at the CIFE till 31.05,1997. When 
' jgiven in person at the CIFE, the charge lor the same vuill be Rs, 35/- in the shape of crossed Demand Draft 
' I but it it is to be sent by post a crossed Demand Draft of Rs. 50/- will be required, to be drawn in favour of 
ji'ICAR UNIT/CIFE, MUMBAI, STATE BANK OF INDIA, VERSOVA BRANCH, MUMBAI-400 061", 
i Request tor this through chequeVpostal order/VPP will not be entertained The Admit Card for the Entrance 
Examination to the eligSile candidates will be sent by post. Any postal delay in the Admit Card reaching , 
the candidates will not be the responsibility of the CIFE. The last date ot recept of tilled in Afplication Form , 
is 31.05.1997 ---- - II 
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PeilaIRcgd. No. DL-11106/97 



EMd.:1M1 Oram; ACMMSTUDES PHONE: 0631-248919 FAX: 0621-244309 


T'i if inl» i].' 11 ,'l 0 '?■ V 9 1'/ i Ij i] i ■'i-'l 


WTOmHOUS mSltTlITION .. woo. tmOBt SH ACX lift dPmoVED UNDER AlCTE ACT, «M7 
JwwaharUil Road, SaratyaRanl, MUZAFFARPUR-642001 (BIHAR) 


Admisston on Liml^ 

1 Two Ymw Full Tlmo FGDM Prou rw nmo fKUui^Cmim^ 
Option of dual (Nijor A Woof) SpocMsatioo oirtof 8 Bm^NW 

Exclusively for Sponsored / Self-Employed / NRI / Foreign Graduates who are EXEMPTED 
from Written Admission Test and will be accommodated on PAYMENT SEATS only. 


At our GHAZIABAD - EXTENSION CENTRE in the Campus of 

Savvy Institute of Management Studies 

R-10 1 129. Rajnagar { Phone 754 890), Ghaziabad - 201 001 (U P.). 


Apply Latest by 30th May' 97 on prescribed form available for Rs. 400/- only 
from the Institute; and obtain further details from the Dlnctor, SAVVYIntOtutm. 


Candidates who could not apply for MERfT SEATS through MAT (dll 15th April' 97) 
may now apply for payment seats to get interviewed on ISth June' 97 (10 AM) at 

R. R. Sahu Centre for Business Administration 

ClukkAB MxidAM Caepus, (BtkiNd SBI-Sraff TaaiMiiMi Corrai, MuxaHaepua (BikM). 
Application Forms for Muzaffarpur Centre available by eending Bank Draft of Rt. 400/- only 
favouring Insdtuta of Administrative Studies, Payabia at Muzaffarpur. _ Chaiiman 
Host«l facility available. Or.T.N.Chaudhary 


'^bout the Institute : It was started tn 19B1 as fully AUTONOMOUS Institution And is toda^ 
only one among the AlCTE • approved MANAGEMENT Institutions in North Bihar enjoying 
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Teaching Creatively for 
Productive Education 

F.maawrd* 

Merifl slums me man irngerous to mimicmd lhan material slums. 

(Radhakriehnan 1989; 141-142). 

Never before In the hiatory of Indian education was there such a 
' critlg at the tiuqateting present one: more quantity and less ofoality, 
more mechanism and less organism, a body without soul. The educa¬ 
tional system at all stages seems to ha ve become an incurably morbid 
monster that devours more and more of econmny but hardly shows 
any sign of recovery, not to speak of redemption. Several serious 
minded educationists have identified various causes and discussed 
them thoroughly with a view to help the system out But ulHmately, 
the vision seems to be bleak because of the self-defeating characteristic 
of Indian education (Ansati 1987; Chauhan 1990a: Khan 1991; Kumar 
1992; Naif 1986; Singh 1985; Smjeh and Sharma 1988; Srirastaiu 1988-89; 
Veruw 1990; among othersi. 

In this context it is suggested that the teacher, "the most important 
component of educational process” (Chauhan 1990a; vii), can rise to the 
occasion and answer many of the educational questions right from 
financing higher education to improving quality, if he begins to con¬ 
sciously exercise his own creative potential in his teaching and thus in 
the process teaching creativity to his students. This creativity of the 
teacher and the students can enormously contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of Indian education and economy. 

Education 

To began with a functional definition of education; Basically, from 
an anthropological and futurological viewpoint, education is meant 
for increasing man's capacity ior sui-vival on earth This means he has 
to channelize his physical as well as mental energy towards the com¬ 
mon goal of universal welfare. From a developmental and ethical 
angle, each nation has to aim at oteral! defelopment through the 
educational system. In fact, free India visualized development through 
education. This attempt has rapidly effected an impressive growth in 
quantitative terms. But unfortunately, the higher education system 
has not been able to maintain a minimum level of educational stan¬ 
dards. Even the Freedom .Movement ethos seems to be missing these 
days This is a mafor reason for the considerable amount of disintegra¬ 
tion in all walks of We. Consequently, the most venerable temples of 
learning have become industrial units for producing “unworthy” and 
‘ unemployable’’ young men and women. 

The problem of unproductive education leads to the question of 
productive education. In the OTganizational sense, productivity is a 
"performance measure including effectiveness and efficiency” (RMins 
1988:5.''4). "An organization is productive if it achieves its goals and 
does so by transferring inputs into outputs at the lowest cost. As such 
productivity implies a concern for both effectiveness and efficimc)/' 
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(Aiian; 28) If ^ edocatiaMl «y«tem is examined 
and evaluated as an organization. tKecoca^fective- 
ness oi the system af^wars to bedisinal. Nether is it 
efi^venor is it effldeit, for (here k always a wide 
gap between die expected outcome and the actual 
outctnne. As a result, the system has ahnost become 
counter-productive — it has toided to become in¬ 
imical to productive education- 

Traditionally, teaching has been taken to mean 
that an individual in full possession of all knowl¬ 
edge in his headtranmnits thesametoan uninitiated 
and utufontted learner group. The students dna 
would become initiated and informed after the 
teaching. Such educated people would be expected 
to perform a certain task in their life time. Howevs, 
with the advance of inftxmatioo explosion, the rede 
of the teachte^ has changed. Not only is he expected 
to transmit his limited knowledge but also is he 
required to cultivate the talefU of responding to the 
fast changing environment effectively (Cksskss 
1990b:4). Now the emphasis is on how to team rath¬ 
er than what to team (Wdiulci* 1996). The 21st cen¬ 
tury teacher needs to learn continuously and to 
cause continuous learning spirit in his students 
while teaching a specified subject. In order to meet 
this challenge, he has to use his creativity. When the 
teacher teaches creatively, the students also learn to 
become cteative. 

Cneallvity 

An account of creativity is provided here for a 
better understanding of creative teaching: (i) to cre¬ 
ate from Latin “create" means “to bring into being 
ex'form cwt of nothing: to bring into being by force of 
imagination; to make, produce or form; to design, to 
invest with a new form, office or character; to insti¬ 
tute; to be the first to act ( a part)" (Chmiers Didiv- 
nsry 1975:304); (ii) “creativity... is basicallythepro- 
cess of malting, of bringing into being (Msy 1959:58); 
and (iii) creative capacities of the mind refer to “the 
ability to visualize, to foresee and to generate ideas" 
(Osfora 1963;]). AH tiiese definitions of creativity 
point to tlte foct that creativity is a mental ability 
vrfaidi gives life to an idea or actum or object or all of 
these at the same time. The tfanmt is on creating — 
giving a new life 

in achtition to an unctertandi^ of the funda¬ 
mental nature of creativity, some of ^ characteris- 
tia of a creative person are also given here, for the 
teadier has to reaUze tiiest in him as well as in hie 
studoitt: 


...desire to gzow, ci^acttytqbopiz^ted,awaie- 
nees, spontaneity, spontaneoiw fiexibUity, adap¬ 
tive flexibility, originality, dlvmgeiit thinking 
learning, <^>enness to new experience, no 
boundaries, yiriding, readiness to yield, aban¬ 
doning, letting go, being bom every day, dis¬ 
carding the indevant, ability to toy with de¬ 
ments, change of activity, persistence, 
hardwork, composition, decomposition, 
recooqiosition, difikrentiation, integration, be¬ 
ing at peace with the world, harmony, hooaty, 
hiunility, aithiisiasm, inte^Hy, inn» maturity, 
sdf-actualizing, skepticism, boldness, faith, 
courage, willingness to be alone, / see, f fed, f 
think, gust for temporary chaos, security in un¬ 
certainty, tolerance of ambiguity (AtUersan 
1959:238). 

The list is neither definitive nor exhaustive. In 
fact, ao long at there is creativity, the list of charac¬ 
teristics is likdy to be ever expanding. The present 
purpose is to draw tiie attention of thecommunity of 
teachers and students to such characteristics as that 
may hdp them in teaching-learning creatively. 

Creative Te aching 

In order to make all this creative teaching for 
productive education more meaningful and us^l, 
a practical discussion is presented on the way in 
vrhich both tile teachers and tile students could aj^ 
proach the opening lines of William Wordsworth's 
The PretuAe. The aim is to make the students of .VI. A 
English Literature come to intimate terms with the 
t^wning lines and also to tap their creative potential 
as best as the discussion session can offer 

A few prdiminary assumptions and activities 
are described her for a succemful creative teaching 
It is preaumed thac the postgraduate students have 
already read poems like The Sofiiary Kmptr, I H&m- 
4ereS laady ss s Cloud, To • Slytork, My Heart Lays Up 
and so on at their school stage and poems tike Tinitrs 
AMey, OU to buuprUldy and so on at tVteii ctdlege 
Mge. it is assumed that they have a good knowl¬ 
edge of tiw biogta|tiiical details of Wordsworth and 

of the Romantic Movement. Of particular impex- 
lance is tfaeiT undentanding of Wordsworth's def¬ 
ace to Lfrictl Bdfads”. All these assumptions could 
be checked and also adiieved intxieortwo warm¬ 
up scniotui. 

H is essential for the teacher to realize tiut he 
should desist frrxn monotoaous monctiogic dis- 
coursev that is only tdHng tile snidems all tiial thQi 
have to leant by tiiemsetvei. h is neitiicr good for 
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Ae physical health of the teacher nor good for the 
mel^ health of the students. Instead it would be 
better to invite and encourage the students to partic¬ 
ipate in the teaching learning process. Even the qui¬ 
etest and dullest erf the students would then begin to 
think about the topic of discussion, if the teacher 
could ask a series of stimulating questions and ini¬ 
tiate them to engage in discussion. This kind of 
interrogative interaction helps the students discov¬ 
er their own understanding of the topic and inter¬ 
nalize their new knowledge meaningfully and sys¬ 
tematically. Only then can they achieve the require¬ 
ments <rf the pcstgraduate students: (i) to “feel intel¬ 
lectually more competent” and to “think more co¬ 
herently and more deeply” and (ii) to “get a sensa¬ 
tion of having [their] mind stretched and made more 
supple’ (.Singh 1985:175). If the teacher asks himself 
what he can do to achieve these two requirements of 
his students, he may move nearer to becoming a 
creative teacher. 

The creative teaching of the Wordsworthian 
poem may be begun with some background infor- 
ntation on the topic. The Prelude was written with an 
epic dimension over a period of seven years from 
1799 to 1805. Before its posthumous publication in 
1850, in underwent significant revisions several 
times. Interestingly, the title The Prelude or. the 
Crtneth of Pori Mind An Autapiographieal Poem was 
given by Mary Wordsworth, the poet's widow 
(Oarhyshire 1962:75). Designed ta an introduction to 
The Recluse and addressed to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, The Prelude deals with the central theme 
of "the benign influence exerted by nature on the 
growing faculties of the.whole man, as of things 
made to interact, and the emergence of the compte- 
mental beauty of nature (Morgan 1991:78). Further 
information of this kind may be given or better the 
students gather such relevant information for them¬ 
selves. 

A rhythmic reading of the opening lines: 

Oh there is fries.smg in this gentle breeze 

A visitant that whUr it fans my cheek 

Doth seem hatpconscuius of the joy it brings 

Pram the green fields, and from you azure sky. 

An uncreative and unimaginative teacher may sim¬ 
ply tell the students that these are the opening lines 
of Wordsworth's autobiographical epic in which 
the poet gets inspiration from the breeze instead of 
the classical Muse Calliope. If the teacher is interest¬ 
ed in scholarly pursuits, he may gather some bio¬ 


graphical details related to the passage and also 
collect some interesting information on the romantic 
metaphor of breeze. If he comes upon M.H. 
Abrams’s invaluable article 7?iz Correspondent Breeze: 
A Romantic Metaphor (Abrams 1975: 35-54), he may 
relate the external natural breeze with the internal 
“unnatural” breath of Wordsworth and explain bow 
“his heart’s frost is said to be broken by both under 
and inner winds” (Hartman 1991:88). If the scholar- 
teacher happens to have comparative bent of mind, 
he may fully utilize the insight of Abrams and pro¬ 
vide a comprehensive picture of Romanticism, 
though borrowed from another eminent scholar-crit¬ 
ic. If his interests are wide, he may find further 
references in critics like Abercrombie (Moorman 
1957:274), Darbyshire 1962:126, Margoliouth 
(1953:138), Selmcourt (1959:246) and many more 
about the animating, corresponding, divine, gentle, 
inspirational, intellectual, jocund, soft, and vital 
breeze. Similarly, he may tell the students some 
vivid incidents recorded by Wordsworth from Book 
1,2 and so on and finally conclude that Wordsworth 
is one of the greatest nature poets of the world. 

But where does all this lead to? Memorization, 
reproduction, invariably pass and sometimes fail, 
employment or unemployment, but the M.A. degree 
remains devoid of any significance. Is that all edu¬ 
cation meant for? 

.Most of the teachers, of course, would agree that 
education is not meant for paper degree production 
alone They would also agree that teaching is much 
more than dictating dogmatic notes/essays which 
may be expected to be faithfully reproduced. In 
these circumstances the only solution to our present 
crisis in educational standards seems to be creative 
teaching. Creative teachers may demonstrate, in this 
case, the interaction among the objects of conscious¬ 
ness from zero to infinity, that is, from the inanimate 
non-being to the animate being, including the di¬ 
vine and the human. Instead of describing the es¬ 
sential product of the Wordsworthian Romanticism, 
it is possible to benefit more, both cognitively and 
effectively, if the recorded experience of 
Wordsworth could be processed sequentially and 
cyclically as the poststructuralists of all persuasions 
do. 

The demonstration could be carried out in sev¬ 
eral ways depending upon the natural and cultural 
resources of the teacher as well as the students. One 
way is to ask a simple question, why does 
Wordsworth begin his epic with an exclamatory 
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mark '*Oh“? When asked, is it a strong note of the 
uid>ndled emc^on ol the Romantic poets, the fever 
of creative imagination catches fire and the breeze 
of enthusiasm from the students blows in when 
'^blessing*' is reached. A curknis student asks, does 
the religious connotatum of '"blessing'' suggest the 
"'breeze" to be a god or saint? A religious minded 
student asks whether Wordsworth has come to the 
temple of Mature to be blessed. Another student 
wonders why the breeze fans the cheek alone and 
not the whole body. The seriousness of the interac¬ 
tive session is lightened slightly when a student 
jokingly asks, why half^onscious and not full-con¬ 
scious? Could there be anything like intoxication 
behind this half-consciousness?, drink in other stu¬ 
dents. One student notices the giving and receiving 
of joy. Some students point to the places of origin of 
the breeze, both the earth and the sky. At this time 
an observant student recognizes the omnipr<^ence 
of the breeze Mow suddenly the tables are turned 
against the breeze. Who is the visitant, why not 
visitor? Who/Avhich came first on the scene? The 
peak of the session is reached when the complex 
cjuestvon comes up in the air. who blesses whom, 
why, how, and when? These and many other ques¬ 
tions can be worked out and interrelationships es¬ 
tablished for a better understanding of the 
Wordsworthian poem and life 

Thtis productive education can be ensured with 
a greater a war^iess among teachers about their cre¬ 
ative potential. If the teacher teaches creatively, the 
students would also l^m creatively. When the goal 
of education is thus achieved, eccmomic develop¬ 
ment is given a boost. Language and lit^ature 
teaching may not bring direct economic develop¬ 
ment. But as the demonstration of the 
Wordsworthian poem shows the sharp imaginative 
power c^ the students could be developed and culti¬ 
vated. Is there any development of any kind in the 
world without creative imagination? 
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Globalisation of Indian Business Education 

To be or Not to be. That’s the Question 

S.K.Shanna* 


lirtrodnction 

The proeperity and development of a country 
depend* not cmly on ite lavish resources but also on 
the educated mass. Education is a systematic pro¬ 
cess of instruction or training by which people learn 
and use their mental, nwal and physical power in 
daily life to tackle numerous prcdtiems individually 
as well as organizationally. It has direct linkage 
with various fields like education and culture, edu¬ 
cation and production and education and employ- 
mmt — these are the consequential links through 
which education derives its justification as an in¬ 
strument of development and human progress. 

The term higher education refers to the educa¬ 
tion at University levels. It aims at developing the 
caVJtiie TtiVuSKhn Witigti Vmtsvig'n "leacVSng ar>6 re¬ 
search. According to World Bank report, the higher 
education throughout the world is in crisis. The 
crisis is most acute in the developing world. The 
quality of teaching and research has deteriorated in 
many coururies While overcrowding, poor physical 
facilities and lack of resources for textbooks, educa¬ 
tional matenal, laboratory consumables and main¬ 
tenance are common problems, gra dua te unemploy¬ 
ment in developing countries continues to rise ' The 
new Economic Policy (1991) has offered encourag¬ 
ing opportunities at the national as well as interna¬ 
tional arena which can be exploited through busi¬ 
ness educaticm while producing the professional 
managers, cixisultants, entrepreneurs ind academi¬ 
cians. In this paper, an attempt has been made to 
analyse scune of the aspects of globalisation of Ind¬ 
ian business education e.g. 0 conceptual framework 
of business education in India, (ii) Needs for 
globalisation of Indian business education, (iii) con¬ 
straints in die way of globalisation of Indian busi- 
nen education, and (iv) suggestive measures for 
globalisation of business education in India to cope 
with global economy and face the challenges of 
twenty fim c«Wury. 

* Fmailly Afemkr. Deptrtiaatl of Mmogemail Science, 
TITS, Birk Cobmg, Bkmmi-U? 021. 


Conceptual Framework 

The pragmatic liberalization of economic and 
industrial environment as well as the policies re¬ 
cently announc^if hy the Government of India to¬ 
wards marketization and globalisation have thrown 
up several challenges tu Indian industrial enterpris¬ 
es at the national and global platform. In order to 
effectively counteract these challenges global busi¬ 
ness education has to take lead to groom global 
managers/execht>'’es and entrepreneurs. Business 
education create® the required knowledge, manage¬ 
rial skills and dexterity to keep pace with the latest 
advancements in business as well as industry in 
competitive env'fonment It is oriented towards in¬ 
culcating Knoialrtfer: related to the subject matter, 
SlciH,«. to translate such knowledge into action, and 
Motivation : to aCeumpl ish the task. 

Business education plays significant role in the 
higher education in India as compared to other dis¬ 
ciplines because 't is totally contrary to other 
streams which create job-seekers rather than iob- 
makers. Enrolihent to business education (Com¬ 
merce and Management) represents about 22 per¬ 
cent of the totai enrolment in higher education in 
India during the last five years i.e. I9&S-S9 to 199.^- 
94' Business education produces entreju eneurs, pro¬ 
fessionals, business managers and consultants to 
steer ahead a developing country like India and to 
cope with the national and international competi¬ 
tion Gone are fhe da\ s when it was believed that 
theentrepreneui"® an ' managers are born not made 
Now the concepi ha^ Lhanged through busings ed¬ 
ucation and entrepri neurs and managers are rather 
made according specific requirements. In addi¬ 
tion to this. industri,il and business houses also re¬ 
quire expertise, consultancy from eminent academi¬ 
cians, professioOai managers and consultants in dif¬ 
ferent fields to deal with the various problems at 
their end. A review in this context of the historical 
experience of sustains and consolidates 

this argument. 

Business education is the combination of com¬ 
merce, managehient and other allied branches of 
pri^sional ideation. It is provided by the techni- 
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cal institutioras, universitiea and other prtdesakmal 
bodies such as the Institute of Chartered Accoun¬ 
tants cf India (New Dethil, The Institute at Cianpa- 
ny Secretaries India (New Ddhi), the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants of India (Calcutta), 
The Indian Institute of Bankers (Mumbai), Entre¬ 
preneurship Development Institute of India 
(Ahmedabad), IrwHtute of Personnel Mairagement 
(Calcutta), The Institute of Chartered Financial An¬ 
alysts of India (Hyderabad), Indian Institutes of 
Management (Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Bangalore 
and Lucknow) and other management institutes and 
associations. All the above have the common goal 
i.e. producing manpower with knowledge and pro¬ 
fessional skilb to deal with the fast changing envi- 
roiuirent of business domestically as well as global¬ 
ly. The scope of business education covers com¬ 
merce, accounting, cost accounting secretarial prac¬ 
tice. banking and finance, entrepreneurial develop¬ 
ment and irtanagement, etc. In addition it also cov¬ 
ers the social sciences as well as various other 
branches of science like sociology, psychology, po¬ 
litical science, economics, anthropology, geography, 
mathematics and statistics, etc. The present paper is 
confined to commerce and nuiiutgement disciplines 
under the banner of business education. 

Actually speaking business education is the re¬ 
fined name erf commerce education just like 'Old 
wine in the new bottle’ Conurwrce Education was 
started in 1913 with the establishment of the 
Sydenham College of Commerce in Mumbai. How¬ 
ever, it was only in 1961 that the Special Committee 
for Commerce Education (The VKRV Rao Commit¬ 
tee) identified commerce as a distinct educational 
course and was adopted by t)te Indian univenitia. 
Today we are proud of galaxy of magnetic person- 


aliliea like Lata 'Pt^. A.N. Agrawala, tUte Prof. 

A. Oas Gupta, Late Prof. D.N. Elhance, Late Prof. 

B. C TandcNi, Late Prof. CD. Sii^ and Late Prof. 
V.K. R. V. Rao who have made remarkable contribu¬ 
tion in the field of business education in India. Busi¬ 
ness education erffers to equip an individual to per¬ 
form the key role as an entrepreneur, professional, 
manager, business counsellcu'/cotuultant and aca¬ 
demician. 

The New Ecomunic Policy (1991) annouiured by 
the NarasQuna Rao Gov«iun«it comprised various 
policy measures and dianges. The main thrust of 
the policy was to free the Indian economy ff(»n 
unnecessary bureaucratic control and to introduce 
liberalization through decontrol, delicensing and 
deregulation with a view to integrate the Indian 
economy with the global ecomnny and to ronove 
restrictions on foreign investment and technology in 
the high priority sectors. This policy document seeks 
to bring a greater competitive environment nation¬ 
ally as well as internationally. If India wants to keep 
pace with the global environment there is a great 
need for globaliaation of Indian business education 
which will develop the global business managers, 
professionals, entrepreneurs and consultants with 
global understanding to cater the needs of global 
character. After adopting this process our pr^ucts 
(students) will be easily acceptable in the world job 
market and will have ample opportunities to choose 
their career as professional managers/executives, 
ctxisullanta and entrepreneurs. An eminent scholar 
in the field says, “the management of an industrial 
enterpriae is a complex task, only trained and skilled 
persons can do the job effectively. The complex func¬ 
tion of a chief executive is to constantly plan 
organisation relating to finance, production, sales, 
marketing and personnel. It Is in this way highly 


Cominerce Management Protessional 

Educatiem Education Education 



Fig. l:CoiK«pt«al Framework of RwalwaBdBcariow fat India 
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skilled job which only a ‘professional manager’ can 
do with efficiency and ^ectiveness.’ 

CoBstniiits 

Today larger number of universities and man¬ 
agement institutes/business schools are providing 
business education but there are only few universi¬ 
ties and managem^t institutes which are provid¬ 
ing cpialitative business education. Indian business 
education has fallen far below the global standards 
due to different reasons. In the era of liberalization 
and globalisation multi-nationals have used a geo¬ 
centric approach ’ and are not only confined to trade 
and industry but also emerging in the field of busi¬ 
ness education. There are several Australian, Amer¬ 
ican and Canadian universities which have already 
captured our green carpet in the field of business 
education. In this scenario, the need of the hour is to 
globalise our business education as per global re¬ 
quirements. This is an alarming challenge for Ind¬ 
ian universities and management institutes/schools 
because of the traditional curricula in the majority 
of business schools and lack of suitable teachers, 
well equipped libraries, modern teach\ng aids, rich 
study material, resources and infrastructure facili¬ 
ties, research facilities for teachers, collaboration of 
Indian business institutes with other business insti¬ 
tutes outside the country, co-ordination between 
commerce and management streams, interaction be¬ 
tween business schools and industries, and the 
present liberal approval policy for business schools. 

Suggested Measures 

In the light of the above constraints, the follow¬ 
ing suggestions are offered for globalisation of Ind¬ 
ian business education 

1 Institutes related to business education 
should revise their curricula thoroughly in the light 
of global environment In addition to present areas 
like finance, marketing, production, personnel, so¬ 
ciology, psychology, economics, anthropology, 
mathematics, statistics and computer etc, course 
contents like international politics, international 
econruny and world history with a particular em¬ 
phasis on culture and value system etc, be added on 
priority basis. 

2. Teachers are a great asset for any educa¬ 
tional institution. A teacher has an obligation and 
commitment to help the learners learn about vari¬ 
ous theories and paradigms, etc. Teaching, research 
and consultancy are three integral functions of a 


teacher in the area of business education. The selec¬ 
tion of a teacher in this area should be based on 
written test as well as personal interview perfor¬ 
mance. The candidate who has deep knowledge 
about the global environment as well as interdisci¬ 
plinary areas should be given preference. It has 
been found that after passing the examination ma¬ 
jority of the students choose their career as profes¬ 
sional managers because of attractive pay and 
perks. At this juncture students with high calibre 
should be encouraged to join the management insti¬ 
tutes by offering them attractive pay and perks. 

3. A well equipped Bbrary, which is the nerve- 
centre of any educational and research programme, 
should be made available to the teachers, students 
and researchers. A business institute’s library 
should have selected books in all functional areas of 
science. It should also subscribe to the journals/ 
periodicals of repute from inside and outside the 
country to update with the contemporary develop¬ 
ments. 

4 In order to enrich the qualify of teaching at 
this level the institute should have modern teaching 
aids like audio/video cassettes in related areas, 
overhead projector, slide projector, TV and VCR, 
etc. In addition to this, the institute should have 
computer laboratory with state-of-the-art hardware, 
software and statistical packages which are rele¬ 
vant to the students, teachers and researchers. 

5 Students should be given rich study mater¬ 
ial prepared by a team of eminent experts of nation¬ 
al and international repute 

6 Globalisation of Indian business education 
is possible only when sound infrastructure facilities 
and support services are provided to the teachers, 
Students as well as researchers. In this regard busi¬ 
ness institutes are advised to meet their expienses 
through their own earnings by way of consultancy 
which is emerging as a new trade and research 
projects These institutes should not depend on gov¬ 
ernment grants due to the paucity of resources in the 
education sector. The overall expenditure on higher 
education as per cent of total expenditure is hardly 
17% in India as compared to40.2% in USA, 30.7% in 
Australia, 29.1% in Canada, 22.5% in Japan, 18.9% 
in U'.K. and 18.6% in China.* 

7. In addition to internal research facilities 
made available to the teachers by the institutes they 
should be encouraged by the industries and govem- 
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ment machineiy for research at global level by mak¬ 
ing provisicm for grants for major and mines' projects 
and by instituting career awards, research 
assodateships and fellowships, etc. 

8. Business institute should have collabora¬ 
tion with the business institute outside the country 
which will focus on joint reearch interets. Such a 
collaboraticm will involvethe exchange of academic 
staff, students, papers, texts and relevant material, 
etc. This exercise will offer ample opportunity to 
our teachers and students to interact with the bene¬ 
ficiary countries 

9. There should be proper coordiftation be¬ 
tween commerce and management education The 
introduction of manageitrent courses under the ban¬ 
ner of the faculty of cortunerce or independently in 
Indian universities has created problems for both 
the disciplines Core faculty of commerce has di¬ 
verted its attention towards management education 
and proved its excellence both in adaptation as well 
as competence They give step-motherly treatment 
to commerce education. Diversion of core faculty of 
commerce and L'GC's soft corner in terms of infra¬ 
structure facilities as well as support services, etc to 
management education have compelled commerce 
educatiem to reach a melancholic stage in India 
UGC and AICTE should provide grants as well as 
infrastructure support to commerce education in 
line with management education Senior faculty 
members in both the areas should give due impor¬ 
tance to both commerce and mattagement education 
and equip our students equally in bcKh these fields 
so as to enable them to w ilhsiand the challenges of 
the world economy 

10. There must be an effective interaction be¬ 
tween business schcxrls and multi-nationals which 
is vital for the.survival of Indian business education 
globally Executives working in the multi-nationals 
must be invited to design the syllabus which may 
suit their requirements. These executives must be 
invited by the business schools to .share their views 
with the students and teachers. In addition multi¬ 
nationals should provide in-plant training to our 
students These activities will definitely expose our 
students to meet the challenges posed by the global 
environment. These exercises vrill be fruitful to both 
multi-nationals as well as students. If possible, 
multi-nationals should also provide certain funds 
to our business schools for their better 
infrastructural facilities. 

11. During the last 3-4 years there have been 
mushrooming of business/management schools ap¬ 


proved by the All Indian Couitcil for Technical Edu¬ 
cation (AICTE), New Delhi. The All India Council 
for Technical Education is a statutory body under 
the HRD Ministry which accords approval for intro¬ 
duction of rrvanagement schools in India. The people 
are very much shocked and suspicious about the 
role of the AiCTE and comment like “What does 
'approved by AICTE’ of HRD Ministry mean? is 
AICTE approval associated with any quality and 
standarefr of managanent education?" They say 
that most of the MBA institutes 'approved by 
AICTE' seem to be in money making business with 
no commitment to educational quality, imurvation, 
publication, consultancy or brainstorming work¬ 
shops ’ When we are talking about the globalisation 
of Indian business education there is a great need of 
quality management education, in this connection 
AiCTE should take care about the quality manage¬ 
ment education and should not be liberal while ac¬ 
cording approval to management institutes. A high 
powered committee should be appointed by AICTE 
to look after the day-do-day functioning of approved 
management schools/institutes. 

12 Seminars, workshops, symposia and con¬ 
ferences should be organised by the business insti¬ 
tutes from time to time Thi.s platform will provide 
opportunities to various related parties to exchange 
their views and problems The expenditure on these 
programmes .should be borne by the industrial/ 
business houses 

1.3 Business institutes should have the mem¬ 
bership of management a.ssociations/bodies of in¬ 
ternational repute to be in the know of the latest 
developments in the fields 

14 Indian business schools should offer busi¬ 
ness education m SAARC 4 Arabian countries to 
promote their indu.slrial/bu.siness culture for the 
welfare of the people and to improve the quality ot 
life for better tomorrow 

15. Strategic alliance strategy has become more 
popular in global arena . Thus strategy can be adopt¬ 
ed by the business schools which will curtail the 
costs of education. 

Conclusion 

Business education offers to equip an individu¬ 
al to perform the key role as a professional, manag¬ 
er, entrepreneur and business counsellor/consull- 
ant. Business education plays a significant role in 
the higher education as c(»Ttpared to other streams. 
With the globalisation, liberalization as well as 

(OmU. on page 141 
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Administration of 

University Departments and Colleges 

D. Rajagopalan * 

S. Aravanan ** 


The administration of university departments 
depends very much on the administration of the 
university itself. The university should be allowed 
to enjoy sufficient amount of autonomy — both ex¬ 
ternal and internal in its administration; then only it 
can and will allow its departments to be adminis¬ 
tered in an autonomous way, Thus the question of 
administration oi university departments is very 
much linked with the question of administration of 
university itself. 

A university is administered by numerous elect¬ 
ed bodies and personalities who are not elected The 
most important bodies consist of the Court or the 
Senate, the Syndicate or the Txecutive Council, the 
Board of Sadies, the Academic Count il or Commit¬ 
tee, the Faculty Council, the Finance Committee, the 
fwlection Committee etc. The key positions m the 
internal administration of University are the Vice- 
chancellors. the Pro-vice-chancellors, the registrar, 
the Controller, the Finance Officer, the Dean of stu¬ 
dent welfare, the Dean and Secretaries of faculties 
and Heads of the departments Mow the question 
arises whether the internal administration of a uni¬ 
versity should be autocratic or democratic The in¬ 
ternal administration of a university should be de¬ 
mocratized It should not be an ivory tower of 
elites The representation of lay elements including 
officers, employees and students on the various gov¬ 
erning bodies of the university is necessary and 
justified in view of the nature of relationship be¬ 
tween the university and society. The principal func¬ 
tion of the administration is to serve the academic 
interests of the university. Hence dominance must 
be of the academic element. In the governance of a 
university the principle that good ideas often gener¬ 
ate at the lower levels of the hierarchy must be 
recognised and respected. 

Univenity Departmeiita 

The departments of a university are its main 

" Prof. & Head 

•* Ledurtr, Defwimeni of Commerce. Pondicherry 

ti>imersify-€05 Oli 


operational units on the acadanic side. The univer¬ 
sities should give considerable autonomy to their 
departments. The freedom and autonomy of univer¬ 
sity departments must be recognised and respected 
in the same spirit as the university wants it for itself. 
The success of the administration of a department 
depends much on the efficiency of its Head because 
he is the person who maintains direct contact with 
the university authorities In the course of his con¬ 
tact with the university authorities he may have to 
face many problems — both of his own creation and 
those imposed on him unnecessarily — but his suc¬ 
cess lies in his ability to surmount the problems. The 
Head should try to maintain cordial relationship 
with the university authorities because he has to 
depend on them for administrative/financial ap¬ 
proval for his academic proposals But in the name 
of maintaining cordial relationship with the univer¬ 
sity authorities he need not reducehimseUtoa mere 
puppet in their hands. He has to assert his position 
as the Head of an academic unit At the same time 
he should not adopt a hostile attitude towards each 
and every act of the university Thus he must be 
reasonable, tactful, intelligent and cautions in main¬ 
taining hi.s relationship with the university The 
Head of the department must also be successful in 
maintaining good relations with the external par¬ 
ties likepublic, industrialists, govemmentetc. These 
sources offer very good opportunities for the devel¬ 
opment of academic interests and the Head must be 
capable of utilising these opportunities to the fullest 
possible extent For eg. these days a lot vs talked 
about cooperation between industry and higher ed¬ 
ucation particularly in applied research and tech- 
nolc^y where one sector can use the expertise av'ail- 
able in the other. This is possible only when the 
Head of the department is efficient and willing to 
tap the resources available. 

What all has been said above in connection with 
the administration of the university department to 
external administration. Now let us turn to internal 
administration. While internally administering his 
department, the Head has to deal with the faculty 
and students. Of course he has his own administra- 
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tive staff setup also. Compared to a ctdlege, the 
unjvosity department will have less nundier of etu- 
doits and the students teacher ratio will also be 
favourable. So the Head will not have any ptoUem 
(though dtere may be cme or two minor problons 
which are unavoidable) in managing the students. 
Regarding the administrative staff that he has lb 
control he may not have any serious trouble because 
they are thse only to assist him by providing secre¬ 
tarial assistance. They simply follows his guide¬ 
lines. Now let us come to the questicm of faculty 
working with the Head. (We do not want to use dte 
words' und« the Head’). The democratic Head will 
find no difficulty in managing the faculty. Because 
he will give the same amount of autonomy and 
freedcHn to his colleagues (since we are talking of a 
denocratic leader we prefer to use the word col¬ 
leagues to the word 'subordinates') as he expects to 
get from the university authoritieB for himself. The 
democratic Head will not stand in the way of facul¬ 
ty in developing their career, of course without af¬ 
fecting their normal duty in the department. He will 
and can provide all possible help for the develop¬ 
ment of faculty. The faculty also should realise their 
responsibility and position and contribute their best 
for the smooth running of the department because 
the administration of the department is not a one 
man show. It is a joint effort and without the willing 
cooperation of alt the faculty members the Head 
caimol administer the department successfully. “To 
have fifty friends is not enough but one enemy is too 
much iB.Shrik Ah, Former Vice-Oisncettor, Gcs* 
Unaersityi. HeiKe the faculty should render all pos¬ 
sible assistance to their Head in solving the prob¬ 
lems diat creep in during the administration of the 
departments. The idea of “Grow with the institu¬ 
tion” is to be realised. Growth of individual faculty 
depends upon the growth erf the department. Hence 
in mutual interest the department should run. 

An autocratic Head of department will have 
problrans most of which will be erf his own creation. 
While we were discussing this issue in one of our 
orientation programmes in our Academic Staff Col¬ 
lege some of the participants who were fed up with 
Ae autocratic way of their Heads w«it to the extent 
erf saving that there should be no position as Head of 
hhedepartiiwnl. But this fe not the right view. There 
should be someeme as Hrad erf the department who 
shall look after ftte affairs erf the department and 
withenit wheun the oitire work of the eiepartment 
may c«ne to a stand still. This probfem erf autocratic 
Head can be solved to senne extent by resorting to 


‘Headship by rotatiem'. This serves two purposes 
first, dto autocratic Head becomes former Head and 
as any other faculty, realises the reality of the situa¬ 
tion. Secondly, the Tihelfecttlty (if them is one such) 
who becemes the new Head by rotatiem will realise 
the difficulties assexiated with the position of Head. 
In this connection the views of Prof. Venkataiah, 
Prerfessor and Dean, Faculty erf Education, Universi¬ 
ty of Mysore may attract extremes of opinion: “in 
principle, the rotation of Headship is very much 
welcomed. But how many Heads under rotation ore 
able to maintain the requiritd discipliiu* in and out¬ 
side their departmeitts is a major questicm for the 
univosity authorities to think seriously”. 

Thus the job of the Head erf department is a very 
difficult one. The efficient administration of the de¬ 
partment hinges heavily on its Head who may have 
those desirable qualities that are assexiated with 
successful Heads : I. Intelligeixe; 2. Broad interests 
and a sound educational background, 3. Initiative 
and creative ability; 4. Sound judgement. 5. Ability 
to take quick decisions on the basis of a proper 
evaluation of the relevant faeis and factors. 6 .Men¬ 
tal and emotional maturity; 7. Sense of responsibili¬ 
ty; 8, Ability to deal with people and secure their 
willing cewperation; and 9 Enthusiasm. This is only 
an inclusive list and not an exhaustive one. 

CoUeges 

Administrarion erf colleges is a very difficult 
task — more difficult than the administration of a 
university department. Theadministration of a gov¬ 
ernment college IS still more difficult Problem.^ 
spring up from many sources—-students, teachers, 
parents, public and government. The entire respon¬ 
sibility of administration rests on the shoulder.s ot 
the Principal. Very much depends upon the acu¬ 
men, skill and efficiency of the principals. Princi¬ 
pals, when appointed from among the teachers of 
colleges, may be said to have changed their roles 
from technical to administrative. As teachers, they 
are-mainly ccmcemed with giving lectures, setting 
question papers, valuing aitswer papers, doing re¬ 
search erfe all under technical role and now as prin¬ 
cipals, they have to manage nwn, money and mate¬ 
rials In a technical role cuie is accountable fot his 
performance only; but in the administrative role he 
is accountable for the work of all under his control 
{K.Katugesnltapalhy). Thus the task <rf a principal is 
really a very difficult one. 

fti order to study the issues connected with the 
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administTaHon of colleges by Principals, the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Educational Planning and Ad¬ 
ministration (NIEPA) analysed 160 case studies pre¬ 
pared by college principals, who in previous years 
had attended programmes at NIEPA (Man/u Narula). 
Out of 160 case studies, 60 were of coeducation 
colleges, 57 of women's colleges and 43 of colleges 
having concentration of SC and ST students The 
problems / issues which have been highlighted by 
the college principals are summarized hereunder: 

1. There should be some coordination among the 
college, university and government, because col¬ 
lege administration and management are con¬ 
trolled by both the university and the govern¬ 
ment. The university has academic control while 
the government has financial control. Both these 
function at cross purposes and the college has to 
work under both. The college should have some 
autoiuuny especially in matters of restructuring 
of courses and in conducting examinations; 

2 University Grants Commission (UGC) lays 
stress on staff improvement and teacher orien¬ 
tation programmes but the state government 
does not extend any help In fact most of the 
U’GC schemes cannot be implemented because 
of the apathy of the state government; 

3. Even in the matter of appointment of staff a lot 
of time is wasted and teaching suffers: 

4 There should be uniformity in administrative 
practices between private colleges and govern¬ 
ment colleges, 

!>. Administrative procedures are not simplified 
and restriction.s imposed by government are too 
many, U one college wants to start any course 
like industrial chemistry, paper pulp technolo¬ 
gy etc based on the socio-economic needs of the 
region, it faces many difficulties and the .state 
government takes very long to sanction the posts 
of teachers in these new courses, 

6 Too much decentralization at government/uni¬ 
versity levels has made it difficult for the princi¬ 
pals to take quick decisions Owing to small 
number of administrative staff there has been 
an increased workload on the employees result¬ 
ing in slow communication and poor feedback 
to the office; 

7. Admissions are done not taking into consider¬ 
ation the infrastructure facilities, generally 
there are difficulties regarding library and lab¬ 


oratory facilities. Uniform rules and regulations 
should be framed for admission Merit should 
be the basis for admission. There should not be 
any attempt to accommodate favourites; 

8. The recruitment of teachers is not rationalized 
resulting in very high proportion of adhoc 
teachers, sometimes as high as 50%, These 
teachers do not devote their time to teaching 
with full vigour due to frustration: 

9. Student unrest is due to student union elections, 
as well as interference of local politicians. Some¬ 
times weak administration at the university / 
college level also creates student unrest; 

10 Students hailing from different strata of society 
represent different socio-economic back¬ 
grounds. The principal has to cope with their 
parents/guardians who form a heterogenous 
group The teaching staff members have an 
ethos of their own. It is the task of the principal 
to coordinate these diverse agencies; 

n. Most of the colleges are not sent various guide¬ 
lines issued by the UGC and as a result thereof 
they do not benefit by the UGC assistance. Most 
of the funds released to the university by the 
UGC are spent on the development of the uni¬ 
versity campus and the colleges remain starved; 

12. Generally the institutions do not provide any 
research facilities and the teachers do not get an 
opportunity to attend the orientation courses. 
Most of them are not aware of the modern meth¬ 
ods of teaching/leaming and are reluctant to 
work beyond office hours. But some college 
principals felt that if the existing staff members 
were engaged in research work, either in doing 
their Ph.D. or .M.Phil, on a part time basis, they 
experience practical difficulties They are not 
able to do full justice to their teaching work and 
totheir research activities. Quite frequently they 
are forced to take leave, which affects academic 
work. Research should not be at the cost of teach- 
ing/learning programmes of the institute. 
Teachers doing their M.Phil./Ph.D. should be 
given fellowship or study leave facilities and 
substitutes appointed in their place. 

13. One of the important prc*lems faced by the 
college principals is mobilization of financial 
resources. The problem is more with the private 
colleges (though many of them are affluent) than 
with the government colleges. Government 
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colleges are able to get their resources frcan the 
public exchequer but the private colleges are 
left to find their own resources. ' 

In addition to the above, the following issues 

also are worth mentioning: 

1. The principals experience a number <rf difficul¬ 
ties in the conduct of examinations. The system 
its^f is facing multidimensional probl«ns All 
sorts of malpractices are being resorted to. The 
examinations are not being held in time. Sec¬ 
ondly cases are many where the teachers them¬ 
selves engage in assisting the students in their 
malpractices. In such cases the job of principals 
becomes much more difficult. Thirdly, checking 
unfair means in examinations leads to students 
getting lower marks as compared to those insti¬ 
tutions where they are not so particular, and as 
a result students resent this and feel bad. 

2 Another important problem area in the admin¬ 
istration of colleges is maintenance of discipline 
The principal with the help of staff council dis¬ 
charges this important duty. Left to himself any 
principal has sufficient powers in this regard 
But the real trouble starts when outsiders inter¬ 
fere in the maintenance of discipline When the 
principals take .stern action against miscreants 
among students, in some cases outside parties 
interfere and the principals are forced to revoke 
their own decisions The role of polilicians in 
certain colleges is not conducive to the mainte¬ 
nance of discipline We ate reminded of a case 
where a principal of a government college in 
our area took severe disciplinary action against 
some of the misbehaving students But the prin¬ 
cipal had to cut a sorry figure because of the 
interfereiure of the politicians then in power, in 
favour of the students. That principal had no 
other alternative but to revoke his own order, ff 
such is the state of affairs it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult for any principal to ensure discipline, 

3. An equally important feature in the administra¬ 
tion of colleges is the need for existence of cor¬ 
dial relationship between the staff members and 
principal In most of the colleges there are two 
groups among staff members — one is for the 
principal and the other is against the principal. 
Such groupism spoils the required healthy at- 
miMphere in colleges. The principal should not 
identify himself with any group and he should 
be above all groups. Caesar’s wife must be be- 
y«id suspicioi. Similarly a frequent charge oi 
criticism levelled against principals by staff 
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members is the discriminating attitude of prin¬ 
cipals in favour of certain staff members. The 
criticism will be very severe especially at the 
time of selection of candidates for Faculty Im- 
provonent Programme (FIP) or for sponsorship 
to some courses. Some staff members also often 
resort to a hostile attitude towards principals 
even on insignificant matters. They should 
realise their responsibility and give a helping 
hand to enable the principal to sail the ship of 
college administration smoothly. Without the 
willing cooperation of the staff members the 
principal, however efficient he may be, cannot 
run the administration effectively; 

A A problem which often creeps in this connection 
is the dissatisfaction of the teaching staff mem¬ 
bers against the attitude of scane of the adminis¬ 
trative staff members of the college. Here the 
principal has a crucial role to play in such a way 
that the interests of none of the parties are af¬ 
fected 

SliggMtfona 

The following suggestion were made by NIEPA 
in connection with the admini.<traf ion of colleges 

1 There should be liaison officers appointed in the 
Secretariat or the Directorate of Higher Eduia- 
tion whose mam ]ob should be to visit the tol- 
leges to find out their problems and to suggest 
to government the ways and means to solve 
these problems They should enjoy the status of 
a senior protessor/prmcipal of a college and 
should be able to pay attention to the bottle¬ 
necks and get the various sanctions for exjwndi- 
ture expedited, 

2. The university professors should not live in their 
own ivorv towers thinking that they are superi¬ 
or to all the college lecturers They should often 
visit the colleges to give extension lectures to 
them This interaction between the univer.sity 
and college teachers will go a long way not only 
in widening the mental horizon of the college 
teachers but also in keeping them acquainted 
with the latest information Such visits of the 
university professors to the colleges and vice 
versa should be made compulsory; 

3. The unhappy state of affairs as it prevails today 
rq^rding the fight between the university and 
the government should stop at once If the gov¬ 
ernment and the university come to terms, a 
healthy tradition will be set up. The officers of 

(Qmlil, on Page 74) 
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Academic Research & Practical Librarianship 
Need for Urgent Reform 

C.V. Subba Rao* 


A working librarian is too busy with organizing 
the library resources, and meeting the needs of us¬ 
ers, besides administering the library staff. They do 
gather instances on problems of work, resource 
organisation, users aspects, but find no time to go 
into detail U they do, it is during weekends, holi¬ 
days, late into the nights, and even by going on 
leave or rarely in collaboration Hven then, a few 
very important aspects alone could be attended to 
That means, Research is eirtfa labour of love which 
eats into margins of leisure, under real-good-work- 
pressure 

Normally the problems do not wail or give time 
fora lei.surely detailed study Immediate decision is 
net*ded, and no relevant study is available. With a 
heeling for facts and work situation, a short-cut or 
ad luK decision is taken, mentally storing the event 
fc»r detailed work, if time permits The pressure of 
work, the standing reader, the conflicts in office, 
and the datelines, nay hour lines, contribute to deci¬ 
sions which should be loaded with research content, 
but taken with a hunch. There is pressure, there is 
u.se, the situation is live and real, hut enough time or 
an organisation work outlet for .such research, does 
not i**ist. 

The work standard of libraries or in any intel¬ 
lectual effort, has to allot around 25‘iv of work time, 
to attend to live research, under pressure at the 
work spot Otherwise, ad-hc»cism leads to unscien- 
tifu way of conduct of library work, that would do 
long time dis.service to the subject, hinders growth 
of the subject, as 'needs lead to real and useful 
results, wMth benefits that are immediately absorbed 
into work Or. every library i^bould have a Rcstarch 
CWf iri/hin, as an essential element of the library 
structure. 

Society has nc^set recognition for such research. 
But the educational system has it in universities, 
where I^.D. or D-Phil are awarded. Had indepen¬ 
dent India absorbed 50% of work-oriented live- 
n^d-based-wantetf research, there would be less 
complaint. In the universities, the resea rch goes with 
teaching for degree or Master s courses, and be¬ 
comes an elevation over and above. The young bril- 
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liant student is not experienced, has not faced the 
subject in a real conflicting live-situation, and so 
work-oriented research is foreign. Even to the Pro¬ 
fessor given to teaching and research and years of 
service in a university in a calm environment, fun¬ 
damental aspects get greater attention and practical 
problems get least attention, for the total university 
system is away from work and society, though ded¬ 
icated to teaching. Rarely are working libraries 
teaching, or teaching staff ever worked in a library 
Where a subject has practical and societal applica¬ 
tions to the extent of more than 80% of the total 
sphere, in the university research studies it finds no 
place' Questionnaire preparation on a hypothetical 
situation, gathering opinions by survey and arriv¬ 
ing at conclusion.^, is not any analysis of a "real- 
problem-onented situation”. At best it is “Gilted 
brass looking gold”. Had somebody after 10 or 15 or 
more years of work experience, with 5 to 10 papers 
on a problem taken up such study, then the result 
will be real Experience, grassroot level work, a 
bubbling intellect and a struggling mind, chasing or 
searching a solution, is the essential background for 
research degree. Mereacademic brilliancewith add¬ 
ed inexperience, does not lead to advances in a 
subject field, where 80% is practical hard work in a 
library. If theory divorces practice, the subject is 
sure to move backward with more PhDs, D Phils 
pouring out of university schools 

VNlien science and technology parted company 
— though Fundamental Research in Technology 
goes to the original science -- Technology estab¬ 
lished its own field of research such as use, repair, 
operational, incremental and commercial aspects. 
Railways, telecommunications, electronics, comput¬ 
ers, roads, river ^‘alley projects, forests, traffic etc 
have established their own research, and do not 
transfer their application problems to the origin — 
science of the concerned technology. 

In subjects like law, education, medicine/pub- 
lic health, drama, dancing, music, cinema, televi¬ 
sion etc the practical side is given the needed atten¬ 
tion. In almost all the instances the practitioners are 
the teachers also, and teachers also practice. 

In library science too, in 1940s to 1960s, the 
teachers were part time but full time library staff. 
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Dr. S.R. Ranganathan, Prof. Kaula, Mr. 
Ramabhadran, Dr.Thomas, Mr. Marshal were all 
librarians and professors too. Those were the diplo¬ 
ma days in universities. After UGC prcanulgated 
the professional equation that librarians are aca¬ 
demic, and graduation started at B.Lib. Sc./B.Lib. 1. 
Sc. and Masters as M.Lib. Sc./M.Lib. I. Sc., the gulf 
between teaching and practical librarianship/in- 
formation service widened. Academic grades and 
govt, grades at stale or centre, gave a status distinc¬ 
tion for the difference. From 1970s onwards we have 
professors in library and information science who 
were never librarians, and 90% librarians have no 
chance or choice of teaching. Hence academic USc 
is drifting away from practical Ubrarianship. Aca¬ 
demic research is so unreal that nothing enters prac¬ 
tical librarianship/ information service Practical as¬ 
pects which are 80% of the subject and without 
which the research has no meaning, have no place in 
academic research 

Hatce like technological research, libraries/in- 

Globalisation of Indian 
Business Education 

fCnntJ. from pogr Si 

marketization of Indian industrial culture, we stand 
on the threshold of twenty first century with copi¬ 
ous opportunities and challenges on many fronts. In 
order to survive in thus arena, the urgent need is 
serious thinking in terms of globalisation of Indian 
business education which will develop the profes¬ 
sionals, managers, entr^reneurs and consultants 
with global understanding who will be able to cope 
with the global economy 

'Knawkdgo t- prtaouy ta us, tvcausr 

we shatt never hai'e tunc to complete it ’ 

— Rabindranath Tagore 
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formatiim centers should have their own Research 
Cells. Or, the example of USA, where academic 
schools in LlSr are getting closed, as they have be¬ 
come irrelevant and new information technolc^ 
and service oriented new schools, and syllabuses 
are cropping up, wilt dawn inevitably in India. Un¬ 
der the impending and booming threat, perhaps one 
year librarianship/informaHon service should be 
made compulsory for university teachers in LKc, in 
every 3 years; and one year research/teaching in 
LISc ccanpulsory for working librariang/informa- 
tion scientists, as an essential inviolable service con¬ 
dition. 

India cannot afford to have irrelevant research 
for decades by inexperienced theoreticians. Rather 
the research age in applied subjects should be 35 or 
40 and not 25, to allow research oriented experience 
to seep into academic research. Reform is direiy 
needed in LlSc academic research, to be relevant 
and take the profession forward, besides being so¬ 
cially u.seful 

Administration of 

University Departments and Collies 

(Contd from pipr 12 ) 

these two agencies .should often meet and take 
stock of the situations and things, 

4 The government should devise such a formula 
as may enable the colleges to receive the various 
grants in time. 

5 The government should set up separate Boaid 
of Higher Education which should look after 
the educational needs including the londuct of 
examinations of the degree colleges in stale, and 

b Every stale should have its own UGC or an 
autonomous regional office of UCKT This state 
UGC should finance the ternw of the colleges 
and issue guidelines for their des'elopment 
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ATOMS FOR PEACE 


Pni. Yo^iiutor IC Ala^lv of State for P lanning fc Pro- 

Stanune laaplementttion aad Sd«ice fc Technology. Go»enunent 
India, ddiveied the convocation addreu at tike FiAeeoth Annu¬ 
al Convocatioa of the Mangalore Univenity. He said, “By re- 
orientlag techaol^y policies which are consonant wlrii the new 
liberal economic policies, it shall be possible to reduce coats, 
improve reliability and also quality of technology. This will make 
otir technologier competitive in the global market. Investment 
^erefore for the development of technology in strategic areas 
such as nudcar energy needs to be stepped up in our country. In 
Oe peaceful use of nuclear energy lies the key to the solution of 
many of our problons’'. Excerpts 


The last year saw many 
proud achievements of Indian 
science. For example, we released 
hybrid paddy varieties to the 
farmer, being the second country 
in the world to do so on a substan 
tial scale. Dr. fiiddiqui’s group, 
which engineered this break¬ 
through, deserves our congratu¬ 
lations We surcea.sfully commis¬ 
sioned the Kamini reactor at 
Kaipakkam and tested under sta¬ 
tionary conditioics the cryogenic 
engine for 200 seconds at 
MaSendragiri Our scientists are 
on their way on the thorium route 
to nuclear power and to launch¬ 
ing heavier satellites successfully 
with cryogenic backed rockets. 
Our space programme is well set 
now for commerciat applications. 
Sattelite imagery from the IRS is 
of some of the best resolutions in 
the world and is now available 
through commercial channels at 
home and abroad. In the Ninth 
Plan, fSRO will market many ed 
ucational and entertainment 
products for use including, I am 
sure, transponders for direct to 
home tdevision as being now con¬ 
sidered for the new broadcasting 
apparatus in the country. 
Mangalore University has a fine 
tradition of nuclear science and 
so 1 propose to spea k on atoms for 
peace. 


Overview of Nuclear Power 

Since 1954, India's nuclear 
programmehas been conceived as 
a three-stage plan aimed at even¬ 
tual utilization of large reserves 
of Thorium 

Stage-I; Establishment of nat¬ 
ural uranium fuelled and heavy 
water moderated thermal reac¬ 
tors producing power and also 
fissile material plutonium as a 
product 

Stage-Q: Fast breeder reac- 
fors which would use plutonium 
either with rutura) uranium in 
the blanket so as to produce more 
plutonium or with thorium in the 
blanket to convert part of thorium 
in the /issile U-233- 

Stage-IH: Fast (or thermal) 
breeder reactors fuelJed with plu¬ 
tonium (or U-233) with thorium 
in the blanket to convert part of 
thorium into fissile U'233. 

India figured on the nuclear 
map of the world in with the 
two reactor units at Tarapur be¬ 
coming operational. The first 
stage of Indian Nuclear Power 
Programme based on Pressurized 
Heavy Water Reactors (PHWRs) 
has been implemented to a great 
extent and it has attained a good 
level of maturity. Presently, eight 


Nuclear Power Stations, with an 
installed capacity of 1540 MW{e) 
are in operation, and two units 
with a capacity of 300 MW(e) are 
under refurbishing. India has 
about 130 reactor years of operat¬ 
ing experience and the operation 
of nuclear power stations has 
been free from any incident of ra¬ 
diation release. Power generated 
by these reactor units has crossed 
one lakh million units (Mus). Four 
units of 220 Mwe are in a ad¬ 
vanced stage of construction. De¬ 
tailed designs for 500 Mwe of 
Pressurized Heavy Water Reac¬ 
tors (PHWRs) series have reached 
an advanced level of completion. 
Sites for setting up of 6x500 Mwe 
PHWRs and 4 it 220 Mwe PHWRs 
have been cleared and advance 
action for developing infrastruc¬ 
ture and procurement of critical 
items has been taken up. 

Both the old (Tarapur, Rajas- 
than, and Madras) and new gen¬ 
eration nuclear power stations 
(Naroraand Kakrapar),have per¬ 
formed very well attaining cumu¬ 
lative life time capacity factor 
near to normative value and sell¬ 
ing power at competitive rates 
While operating these plants, 
number of challenging mainte¬ 
nance activities have also been 
handled successfully by develop¬ 
ing indigenous technology. 

A beginning has been made 
fi T the second stage oi nuclear 
power programme with the set- 
tvng up of a Fast Breeder Test Re¬ 
actor (FBTR) at Kalpakkam, and 
recent commissieming of a 30 Kwh 
research reactor “KAMINI", 
which uses Uranium 233 as fuel 
(this is discussed later) It is 
planned to set up one unit of 500 
MW{e) Protoype Fast Breeder Re¬ 
actor (FBTR), the design of which 
is fast progressir^. 

India has also mastered fuel 
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I^e, Manipal; the Department of 
Physics <rf the Cochin University 
and the Department <d Electrical 
Engineering in UT, Madras. Many 
more such research programmes 
are under way. For example, the 
Projects sponsored by DAE 
around fCaiga site to local univer¬ 
sities are as follows: 

1. Mangalore University was 
awarded research project 
sponsored by DAE on the 
“Distribution of natural and 
artificial radioactivity com¬ 
ponents in the enviromnent” 
of Coastal Karnataka and 
Goa. 

2. Department of Community 
M^icine, Kasturba Medical 
College, Manipal, is carrying 
out the Epidenriological stud¬ 
ies for population around 
Kaiga site 

3. The Department of Post- 
Graduate Studies and Re¬ 
search in Aquaculture and 
Industrial Fisheries of 
Karnataka University at 
Karwar, is carrying out stud¬ 
ies on physico<heinical and 
biotic characteristics of Kali 
river. 

Ccmchuion 

Self reliance has to be re-de- 
fined in terms of global competi¬ 
tiveness and strategies required 
tobere-shapedtoachievethis By 
re-orienting technology policies 
which are consonant with the new 
liberal economic policies, it shall 
be possible to reduce costs, im¬ 
prove reliability and also quality 
of technology. This will make our 
technologies competitive in the 
global market. Investment there- 
frae for the development <rf tech¬ 
nology in strategic areas such as 
nuclear energy needs to be 
stepped up in our country. In the 
peaceful me of nuclear energy lies 
the key to the scrfution rrf many trf 
our problene. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PUNE 

Admfeaion Notice : 1997-98 
Oapanmam of Communlca*loii Studies 
Course : llaatar of Communlceitlon Studlss 
(SpectoMtiOn : Video Production or Media Research) 
Appkcetions are invsed for admission to Two Year (Full Time) De¬ 
gree Clourse of Master o( Communication Studios (M.Cm S.) Total seats 
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0. Journalism Any DegreeT OvS Di¬ 
ploma Course equivalent to degiee 

2. Last Date o( Submission of Appkcation Form 7lh June. 1997 

3. Entrance Exammation '3th June. 1997 

4 Time : 10 OO hrs. to 13.00 hrs 
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AdvLNo,:O0 Dr.M.G.TM»ala 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Institute of Equity and Development 


The Gujarat Vidyapeeth 
otganiaed a short-term Institute 
on “Equity and Development” 
under the auspices of its Depart¬ 
ment trfRural Economics and De- 
partmott of Social Anthropology 
of the Vidyapeeth. 

It arose from the imperative 
need to search for new develop¬ 
ment strategies which at the satne 
time would ensure both develop¬ 
ment and equity. The concept of 
development which focused pri¬ 
marily on economic growth nee<i- 
ed to be thoroughly reviewerl 
This process had given rise to 
technological and economic mod¬ 
el of progress in which economic 
growth was the chief driving 
force. 

The basic obiective of devel¬ 
opment should be the enlarge¬ 
ment of people s choices It had to 
be people-centred Sustainable 
development addressed equity 
within and among generations 
All people must be empowered to 
participate in the design and im¬ 
plementation of key-decisions 
that would shape their lives. 

Developmewt Wist transcend 
purely economic dimension in or¬ 
der to include social consider¬ 
ation. It must cover cultural and 
spiritual self-realisation embrac¬ 
ing creativity, quality of life and 
the rights of human beings. 

The nnain objectives of the In¬ 
stitute were (i) to address issues 
related to serious drawback in 
our knowledge of past para¬ 
digms; (ii) to examine the nature 
of the current economic, social 
and political crises and sensitive 
and familiarize participants with 


the major issues concerning pov¬ 
erty, hunger, inequality, illitera¬ 
cy, gender discrimination and 
ecological crisis; (iii) to fexms on 
evolving new development para¬ 
digms which could bring about 
radical changes in long-standing 
premises for economic, social and 
political processes; (iv) to act a 
‘think tank' dedicated to apply¬ 
ing the knowledge and skills of 
social scientists to serve the inter¬ 
ests of the under-privileged and 
disabled in our country and else¬ 
where; and (v) to create sensitivi¬ 
ty and awareness among the so¬ 
cial scientists to their individual 
and collective responsibility to 
build a better world for the un¬ 
der-privileged, disempowered. 
and exploited people all over the 
world. 

The programme included lec- 
rurers on : (A) Development Ex¬ 
perience of East Asia, India and 
Gujural — Learning from East 
iAsia experience: A new develop¬ 
ment paradigm from East Asia; 
Social change in East Asia; and 
Inter-relationship between devel- 
opment, equity and political 
structure. (B) India Adrift in 
Search for New Solution — Major 
landmarks in India’s develop¬ 
ment; Social changes since Inde¬ 
pendence, India in search for new 
solutions. Structural relations be¬ 
tween development, equity and 
political power; and strategies for 
our future development. 
(C) Whither Gujarat — Gujarat's 
place in India and the world; So¬ 
cial changes since its formation in 
1%0; Fundamental problems fac¬ 
ing Gujarat; Devising strategies 
for solving these preplans; and 
Prospects for the future. 


Hopkins-Hinduia Hospital 
Management Institute 

Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, one of the most presti¬ 
gious medical colleges and hospi¬ 
tal training institutions in the US, 
is reported to have entered into a 
collaborative venture with the 
Hinduja Foundation to establish 
a hospital management institute 
in Hyderabad. 

The contract, worth over $2 
million and having a five year 
tenure, with Hopkins providing 
the knowhow, was signed by 
,Ms Laura Morlock, head of the 
University’s Health Policy and 
Management School, and SP 
Hinduja, chairman of the Hinduja 
Foundation. 

The school at Hyderabad, to 
be called the Hinduja Institute of 
Hospital Management, will be 
part of the Administrative Staff 
College of India (ASCI), the pre¬ 
mier management institute in 
Hyderabad established in 1956. 

it will be part of the ASCl’s 
Centre for Management Educa¬ 
tion and will serve the training 
needs of health care, infrastruc¬ 
ture and technology managers. 

The Hinduja Foundation is a 
charitable foundation involved in 
supporting health care, educa¬ 
tion, welfare of the disadvan¬ 
taged and a host of other activi¬ 
ties. 

The Hopkins-Hinduja ven¬ 
ture, envisaged to begin opera¬ 
tions in June this year, for the first 
year will involve Hopkins faculty 
going out to Hyderabad and in¬ 
terviewing and then training 
the Indian faculty, which would 
number five or six. 
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Tl\e first group 25 students 
will be admitted in June 1998 for 
the two-year postgraduate diplo¬ 
ma which would involve an in¬ 
tense 10-course curriculum in all 
facets of hospital management 
expected to be on a par with the 
Hopkins Educational Centre Hos¬ 
pital Management Diploma. 

During the five year tenure of 
the contract, Hopkins will also 
seek to get the Hinduja Hospital 
Management Institute accredited 
by the Hospital Administrative 
body in the United States. 

Dr. Navin Shah, a former 
president of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Physicians from India 
(AAPl), the largest and most in¬ 
fluential international medical 
group in the United States, said 
that under the terms of the con¬ 
tract, the Indian faculty would 
also be brought to the US for train¬ 
ing at Hopkins 

Dr. 9tah, a consultant to the 
Hinduja group of hospitals, said 
negotiations had begun nearly 
two years ago when .Mr S P Hind¬ 
uja, lamenting the dearth of qual¬ 
ified hospital management per- 
soniwl in India, asked him to ex¬ 
plore the possibility of a tie-in 
with a major US university or 
medical group to set up a man¬ 
agement training institute in 
India. 

Dr. Shah said, Mr Hinduta, 
whose foundation runs a private 
hospital in Bombay and hopes to 
set several more such hospitals 
across India, certainly had a vest¬ 
ed interest in such an institute be¬ 
cause it would necessarily mean 
the training of qualified hospital 
executives who could be part of 
his team. 

‘^ow what is happening in 
all these major furvalehospitats,” 
Dr Shah explained, “is that they 


are being run retired military 
people, retired generals and IAS 
officers, and while ffiey are good 
managers, they really are ncA 
qualified and trained hospital 
managers who would know all 
aspects of the hospital business”. 

Dr Shah said, “If you want to 
go into the 21st century and be on 
a part with the hospitals in the US 
and the West, you got tohave peo¬ 
ple who can ensure quality and 
effici^icy and also be able to con¬ 
trol cost while at the same time 
not compromising patient care" 

Mathematical Aasociatimi 
Aimaal Lecturea 

~A Dale with Mathemati¬ 
cians" was the title of a function 
organised by the Mathematical 
Association India, Delhi Chap¬ 
ter, as part of their annual lecture 
programme and felicitation cere¬ 
mony 

Professor M. M. Pant, Direc¬ 
tor of School of Computer and In- 
formation Sciences. Indira 
Gandhi National Open Universi¬ 
ty (IGNOU), delivered the Profes¬ 
sor J N Mitra .Memorial lecture 
on “Mathematics — The Engine 
of Information Age” in New Delhi 
recently. He stated that mathe¬ 
matics had a significant role to 
play in all technological advance¬ 
ments. 

Prof. Pant said mathematics 
was not confined to the academia 
alone but was findii^ application 
in almost alt branches ot human 
endeavour including such di¬ 
verse pursuits as cryptography on 
the one side and mundane mgi- 
neering on the other end of the 
spectrum. 

Fibre Optics and Optical 
Communications was the theme 
of the second lecture delivered by 
Professor Ajoy Ghalak of the Ind¬ 
ian Institute (k Technology, tteihi- 


Professor Ghatak outlined the 
utility ^ mathematics in fiiis fast- 
iteveloi^ig branch of fibre optics 
and made out a strcmg case for 
BUppoft of mathematics from the 
industry. Delivering the Profes- 
stu Ram Behari mamorial lecture 
on “Density Estimation and Data 
Analysis," Prof. B. L. S. Prakash 
Rao said that large and complex 
volume of data were handled by 
computers and therefore the com¬ 
puter revolution had been of im¬ 
mense help to the process of den¬ 
sity estimaticm and data analysis. 

On this occasion the annual 
Distinguished Service Award of 
the Association was presented to 
Professor A. M. Vaidya, eminent 
number theorist. The programme 
was attended by over 200 college 
and university teachers in mathe¬ 
matics and allied areas from 
Delhi and other parts of the coun- 
try 

IGNOU Plans Virtual 
Classrooms 

The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU) pro¬ 
poses to introduce "Virtual Cla,ss- 
roonw programmefrom January, 
1998 Over 1,50,000 management 
students are expected to be bene¬ 
fited from the new programme. 
Hundreds of management insti¬ 
tutes, training institutions and 
Non-Governmental Organi¬ 
sations (N(301 have approached 
the university for setting up "vir¬ 
tual classrooms". Selected 
organisations will be required to 
provide complete facilities for 
admission, organising tele-coun¬ 
selling sessttHH and examinations 
and wiU function as local roource 
centres of IGNOU. IGNOU wiU 
provide self-instructional course 
matoial, computer connectivity, 
electrmuc library access and data 
transfer and counadling suppcvt 
to the students through ite tde- 
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coxuiselling system. The “virtual 
classroonu" programme will pro¬ 
vide classroom iilse facilities to 
students all over the country and 
will enable them to ask questions 
on phone or fax (two-way audio) 
and get Instant replies from the 
faculty at IGNOU's headquar¬ 
ters. 

PG Diploma in Education 
Management 

The Department of Education 
Management of the SNDT Wom¬ 
en's University offers a one year 
‘P^t Graduation Diploma in Ed¬ 
ucation Management’. The 
course is designed to provide an 
understanding of basic manage¬ 
ment concepts and their applica¬ 
tion in an educational environ¬ 
ment 

The UCiC has accredited this 
course equivalent to two Refresh¬ 
er Courses/Onentation progra¬ 
mmes sponsored by UGC. 

P'e course is of one year du¬ 
ration. Jl will be spread over forty 
weeks, approximately, of alter¬ 
nated contact-cum-self instruc¬ 
tional phases (Eight weeks of 
contact and thirtytwo weeks of 
self-instruction) It comprises 
thftee phases of contact sessions 
which are interspersed with three 
self-instructional phases 

Graduates from any disci¬ 
pline ivith experience in an ad¬ 
ministrative position are eligible. 
Women holding senior positions 
in educational institutions w^ill be 
given preference. 

Application forms and pro¬ 
spectus are available in the Dept, 
of Education Management 
agaiM a payout of Rs. 20/- in 
cash. The last date for receipt of 
application forms is 1st July 1997. 
Further details may be had 
from Dr. Lena D*Souza/Ms. 


Bharathi Chawathe, Department 
of Education Management, SMDT 
Women's Univeiaity, Mumbai - 
400 020. 

IIT-Delhi Plans MBA 
Courses 

UT Delhi prop<»es to start a 
Two-Year Master of Business Ad¬ 
ministration (MBA) programme 
in management systems and a 
Three-Year Part time MBA course 
in Technology Management from 
July 1997 The courses are open to 
engineering graduates as well as 
postgraduates in physical scienc¬ 
es, computer applications, opera¬ 
tion research, commerce and eco¬ 
nomics The courses are expected 
to bridge the demand-supply gap 
of high quality management edu¬ 
cation need to face the emerging 
corporate challenges 


A group of nineteen inserv ice 
students from the University of 
Reading, UK, Department of Ag¬ 
ricultural Extension and Rural 
Development, under the leader¬ 
ship of Prof John Northridge re¬ 
cently visited the Dr Y S Parmar 
University of Horticulture and 
Forestry, Solan. These students 
belonging to Kenya, Ethiopia, 
Tanzania, Botswana & Uganda, 
Zambia, Ghana, Malaysia, Spain 
and England were on a week-long 
study tour to rural area of Solan 
and Shimla districts. They inter¬ 
acted with the rural farmers, 
farms women concerning their 
prc^lems and their socio-econom¬ 
ic status to know about the rural 
development in hill state. 

Addressing the students. 
Prof. L R Verma, Vice Chancellor, 
briefed the various on-going ac- 


JNU-SBI Sign MoU 

The State Bank of India is re¬ 
ported to have signed a memo¬ 
randum of understanding with 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
as part of its Research and Devei- 
opment Fund under Community 
Service Banking. 

According to the MoU the 
bank wiU provide financial assis¬ 
tance to the tune of Rs 18 47 lakh 
which includes a one time grant 
of Rs 2 lakh to the university for 
carrying out research work in the 
field of “Forecasting Financial 
Variables in India”. 

The MoU was signed by SBI’s 
Chief General Manager (Delhi 
Circle) Mr P.S. Mehrotra and 
JNU' s Vice-Chancellor Prof Asis 
Dutta. 


tivities of the University, When 
asked about the use of pesticides 
in crop production Prof Verma 
said that the university was 
working on integrated pest man¬ 
agement, biological control to re¬ 
duce the use of pesticide for 
healthy eco-sysiem About future 
strategies of the university he 
said that their major focus was on 
income generation through di¬ 
versification, value addition with 
post harvest management and 
marketing research for the pro¬ 
duce. 

Dr P. K. Khcreia, Director of 
Extension Education said that 
agro-forestry and social forestry 
system introduced in the state 
was meeting the requir^ents of 
the rural people which was a 
healthy sign for the conservation 
of reserve forests. 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Reading Varsity Students Visit Parmar Varsity 
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News from UGC 


Countrywide Qassroom Prc^amme 


Between 8th and 14th May, 
1997 the following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 


of Sets' 

"Non Violence: Gandhi’s 
View' 

■plants in Our 
Neighbourhood-Ui' 

10.5.97 

"Round TaWe-r 
"The Story of Indian Paint- 
ing-Xl: The Progressive Cine 
Arts' 

11.5.97 

No Telecast 


"images and Graphic Ani- 
maticai in Chemistry 
"Waja «rf Thinking-SEP-Vl; 
Making £^ce' 

"Biology Pain' 

14J.97 

"Non-conventional Energy 
Sourcra-i: Solar Energy" 
'Exploring Eden: The Quiet 
Defence" 

Hindi Telecast 

Dm: 6.00^ 6.30 «« 

9-5.97 

■ajg*IR SRR 4 - 

12.5.97 


1st Transmission 
6.00 a jn. to 7.00 a jn. 

8.5.97 

"Understanding Cast iron" 
"The .Medium is The Mes¬ 
sage" 

“Esperanto: An Internatio¬ 
nal Language" 

10J.97 


12J.97 

"Study of Potential Energy 
Diagrams-lV" 
"Inlemational Business 
Curriculum-U" 
'Biofarming ..in Dialogue 
with Nature" 


WTO - 5" 

14.5.97 


"Trinti ara - 2" 


News from Abroad 


Workshop on Distance Learning 


"Transformation Geometry" 
"Population Policy and 
Issues' 

"Glorious Past—Uncertain 
Future" 

11J.97 

"Round Table-l" 

The Story of Indian Paint¬ 
ing-U , Wall Painting" 

"The Gasping" 

13J.97 

"New Horizons' 

"A Talk With Dr. Kasturi- 
rangan' 

Thalassaemia. A Genetic 
Blood Disorder" 

iittoi Tresom^sion 
1.00 p.m. to 2.00 pjn. 
aj.97 

"New Htxizons' 

"Human Genetics-lirBanding 
Patterns' 

"Why not in Your City?" 

9.5.97 

"Algebric Structure-I: Theory 


The Inlemational Institute of 
Educational Planning (HEP) and 
Southeast Asian Ministers of Ed¬ 
ucation Organisation Regional 
Center for Education Innovation 
and Technology (SEAMEO 
INNOTECH) propose to organise 
a Workshop on ‘Tlanning, Design 
and Management of Distance 
Learning" on 9-13 June 1997 at 
Manila. 

The five-day workshop has 
been designed to give educa¬ 
tional administrators, policy 
makers and managers an over¬ 
view of the skills and techniques 
essential for the planning, design 
and management of distance 
learning systems and an insight 
into the potential and limitations 
of these systems, it has been de¬ 
signed to address the needs of se¬ 
nior civil servants.chief executive 
officers, senior administrators of 
large institutions, and those like¬ 


ly to take charge of departments 
or institutions where distance 
learning is under coo-sideraticm as 
an element of the educational de¬ 
livery system 

The workshop will focus on 
the development of skills that re¬ 
late to such areas as curriculum 
design, product delivery and 
quality control, while at the same 
time insights will be developed 
cm questions relating to system 
design and optimization, interac¬ 
tive workshop techniques and 
group seminars will be used to 
explore the experiences of top ad¬ 
ministrators and academics who 
have applied the concepts of dis¬ 
tance learning to a wide variety 
ot educaticMwl and social environ¬ 
ments at different educational 
levels. This format will allow par¬ 
ticipants both to learn someth]^ 
of the formal structure of dis¬ 
tance-learning institutiems and to 
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question the validity of die struc¬ 
tural models now m use/ so being 
able to make policy judgements. 

The workshop will cover a 
wide rai^e of course topics, struc¬ 
tured around four respectives; the 
fundamentals of distance educa¬ 
tion; systems structure; the cost¬ 
ing of projects; and pointers for 
success or failure. These topics 
will include: 

•Policy issues in distance educa¬ 
tion development. 

•Ptanrtvtg Strategic planning for 
distance education; needs assess¬ 


ment and market analysis; media 
choices (including new informa¬ 
tion technologies); institutional 
framework; budgeting and fund¬ 
ing, 

•Design curriculum development 
and the market (product, price, 
place, promotion); curriculum de¬ 
sign and evaluation of learning; 
quality assurance and quality 
control; critical success factors. 
•Delivery: development, produc¬ 
tion and distribution of materials 
and services. 


•Management, system evaluation and 
control: organizing for success; 
management structures; staff de¬ 
velopment; service management 
(student services and customer 
care). 

•Cost-structure, cost-efficiency, 
cc»t-effectiveness, cc^t-benefit. 

Further details may be had 
from Dr. Demetrio Monis, Pro¬ 
gram Director for Training, SEA¬ 
MED INNOTECH, P.O.Box 207, 
U P., DUiman, Quezon City, 1101 
Philippines. 


71^^ gfgqTW 


National Council for Teacher Education 

15, I P. Estate. Mahatma Gandhi Marg. New Delhi - 110 002. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

(For Attention of Teacher Education Institutions) 

Under Section 14(1) d the National Council ior Teacher Education (NCTE) Act, 1993 (No. 73 of 1993) every 
inst4ul»on Bering or inten (^9 to offer a course of training in teacher education on or after the appointed day i.e. 
August 17. 199S has to make an applicatton to the concerned Regional Commttlees of the NCTE tor recognition in 
the prescribed format and manner 

The term 'trtstrtution' has been defined infhe NCTE as an institution which offers a course or training in teacher 
education As such ati instAutions offering teacher education courses of any kind or level, including the University 
Departments of Education running teacher education courses are covered under this definition. 

in the last Public Notice that appeared in various newspapers in February end or early March 1997, all such 
mstitulions were advised to submit their applications latest by April 1,1997 to concerned Regional Committee of 
the NCTE. A number of institutions who have not been able to apply for recognition for various reasons have 
requested for extension of time limit for submission of their a^lications tor recognition to the concerned Regional 
Committee. 

The matter has been considered and keeping m view the difficulties experienced by several institutiorts, it has 
been decided to extend the last date for submission of applications to May 15,1997. All such institutions who have 
n<^ submitted their appiicat»or\s for recognition to the concerned Regional Committee are hereby advised to do so 
urgentfy wrthm the extended time limit, no request for furthyer extensicxi of time will be considered. Addresses of 
the Regioai Committees are given below: 

Addreee 

1. The Regional Director. Eastern Regional Commit¬ 
tee (NCTE). N-2/82. IRC Village Nayapalti, 

6h4ibaneehwar-751 015. Ph 0674-416 349 

2. The Regional Director, Western Regional Commit¬ 
tee (NCTE), Manas Bhawan. Shyamla HiUs. 

Bho^ - 463 002. Ph. 0755-530 912 

3. The Regional Dkecior, Northern Regional Commit¬ 
tee (NCTE). A-46, Shanti Path. Titak Nagar, Jaipur 
-302004. Ph. 0141-620 116. 

4. The Regional Director, Sojthern Regional Com- 
minee (NCTE), 66. 6th Main. 4th Block. Raja/i 
Nagar, Bangalore - 560 010. Ph. 060-330 6590. 

- davp 97/16 —J 


States/UTs 

Arunachal Pradesh. Assam, Bihar. Manipur. 
Meghalaya. Mizoram, Nagaland, Orissa. Sikkim. 
West-Bengal. Tripura. A&N islands. 

Goa, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, D&N 
Haveii. Daman & Diu. 

Haryana. Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Prai^h, Chandigarh. Delhi. 


Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
Laksha-Dweep. Pondicherry. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Professionalism & Teadliers 

_D- 1U}» Own* 


Ti*!. Dli*r, Ed. Profenioiial Status of Teadien. New Ddhi, Na¬ 
tional Council for Teacher Education, 1W6. Pp.211. Price not 
stated. 


This document is the outcome 
of an exercise undertaken by the 
National Council for Te.jcher Ed¬ 
ucation (NCTE) towards the 
fulfilment of its mandate, name¬ 
ly, development ol the teacher ed¬ 
ucation system throughout the 
country and maintenance of 
norms and standards — a semi¬ 
nar at Bhopal in 1995. 

Amrik Singh’s introductory 
paper brings home the fact that 
despite its nnassive size — about 
2 million across all levels of edu- 
caticm — the teaching profession 
m India is lacking a distinct iden¬ 
tity. ft is way behind many other 
professions both in the conscien¬ 
tious pursuit of excellence and in 
developing and adopting a code 
of ethics The author has also list¬ 
ed the factors behind this lag ■. He 
blames the politician for this state 
of affairs and indicates problem¬ 
atic areas like transfer, promo¬ 
tion, admission, etc. He wants pri¬ 
ority to developing and adopting 
a code of ethics. He wants teach¬ 
ers to take pride in their profes¬ 
sion and to refuse to play the pol¬ 
iticians’game He believes excel¬ 
lence would then follow on its 
own. 

S-N. Sara! has discussed die 
nature, concept and potentialities 
of the prcrfessional devel^smem 

' Prof- b Hmd^De^arlmenl of 
Eduatim, University of Madras, 
OtennavEOO 005 


of teachers. Technological ad¬ 
vances and the demands of the 
oncoming 21st century on the 
school, and ipso facto on teachers, 
indicate for him that educational 
technology and value education 
must receive attention in teacher 
education. He describes these 
twin thrust areas as profes¬ 
sionalization and humanization 

Trilok Dhar has listed the fac¬ 
tors that affect professionalism 
and professional accountability 
among teachers in India. He has 
done well to pomt out that the 
teacher cannot be fully faulted to 
his/her students' failure nor 
claim the entire credit for their 
achievement. Dilution of stan¬ 
dards in professional prepara¬ 
tion, the relatively short period 
given for such preparation vis-a- 
vis other professionals like engi¬ 
neers and doctors, laxity in giv¬ 
ing affiliation to teacher educa¬ 
tion institutions due to pcJitica) 
pressures, and the low attractive¬ 
ness of the professiiHi are high¬ 
lighted by Dhar. Low social pres¬ 
tige. poix' work environment and 
lack of freedom — both profes- 
sicmal and civk — are also listed 
Qimmitment to the profession 
and professional autonomy — on 
the lines of the medical profes¬ 
sion — are suggested as solu¬ 
tions. 

In his paper on "Ideal TeKh- 
ers’ Association”, CL. Kundu has 
first identified four needs that 


have led teacher throughout the 
world to organize themselves into 
an association : philosophic or 
prcrfessionai, economic, ethical 
and the need for public recogni¬ 
tion and acceptance. He has ex¬ 
plained how dedicated, active, 
knowledgeable individual mem¬ 
bers representing a unified pro¬ 
fession can help meet these needs 
He has also given nine distinct 
guidelines for such an organiza¬ 
tion to carry out apfn’opriate pro¬ 
grams. Under rtie eighth one he 
has given sub-areas for service to 
its own members. He sums up hb 
presentation as follows: “an ideal 
association would meet all the 
needs of teachers, be built on the 
striHigest possible representative, 
individual membersbip and offer 
a wide variety of activities for its 
mendiers” 

G. Chaurasta has dwelt on 
the role of teacher organizations 
in the professional development 
of teachers He has highlighted 
the responsibility of the profes¬ 
sion vb-a-vis the right to educa¬ 
tion as a fundamental right He 
has also brought together the rec¬ 
ommendations of the Kotharj 
Commission (19b6), the New Ed¬ 
ucation Policy ( 1986 ), NCERT's 
Draft Code of Ethics for Teachers 
(1988), NCTE’s mandate, the Na¬ 
tional Commission on Teachers 
and the WCOTP's study on the 
Status of Teacheis in India (1967). 
He has offaed suggestiim like 
removal of salary disparities 
among identical cadres of iNch- 
ers, (describing and enforcing (a 
uniform) minimum qualificatimi 
fed entry into the profession and a 
(permanent) negotiating machin¬ 
ery at ftie level of each ^ate. 

S.C Bdiar has maife a se- 
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mandc search for teachers’ (prO' 
fessUmal) icientity. His discuMion 
on the diatincHon between pro¬ 
fessionalism and unionism and 
the steps he has suggested for 
making teaching more of a pro¬ 
fession deserve mention. 

Krishnaji has discussed the 
responsibilities and rights of 
teachers, R P.Singh has dealt with 
“Teachers Organizations and 
Professional Development of 
Teachers" His focus on freedom 
and responsibility and on inno¬ 
vation is pertinent N.K. Uberoi 
has done well to point out the gap 
between Teacher Education at 
college and university levels. He 
has suggested a strategy for 
bridging the same. P R Nayar's 
added focus on the rights and re¬ 
sponsibilities of teacher educa¬ 
tors is pertinent R P. Dhokalia 
has explored what the teaching 
profession can ccmtribute to qual¬ 
ity of life in a global, technologi¬ 
cal society He has emphasized 
the spiritual value of dharma as in¬ 
dispensable for sustaining the 
quality of life S N ,Singh’s histor¬ 
ical perspective on the leaching 
profession in India — especially 
his treatment of the past — is a 
welcome one. 

Suryanath Singh has given a 
bird's eye view of the teaching 
precession from a historical per¬ 
spective. His listing of the atti¬ 
tudes of a teacher in the past is 
enlightening. His portrait of the 
teacher during the British period 
is clear He is disappointed with 
what has been done in indepen- 
dMIndia towards improving the 
profession. He decries the over- 
emii^iasis on analytical method¬ 
ologies. 

C, Singh has looked at what 
teacher education -— both in-ser¬ 
vice and pre-service — can do for 
the pfofessitmal development of 


teachers. He could have given at¬ 
tention to prospective professio¬ 
nal socialization during the pre- 
service preparatory phase which 
is very weak compared to that in 
law and medicine. 

Narendra Vaidya has sug¬ 
gested certain models : it is not 
clear as to what he means by “Hu¬ 
man Resources and Tegret” issues 
(p. 197, diagram 4). 

J.S. Rajput’s concluding pa¬ 
per is sharply focused on the 
emerging concerns, the need for a 
responsive professional corps of 
teachers, professional rather than 
pecuniary rights (though the im¬ 
portance of the latter is duly ac¬ 
knowledged) and the illustrative 
content of such rights and respon- 
sibilities. Similarly he has high¬ 
lighted the contents of professio¬ 
nal autonomy for teachers He has 
also referred to radical innova¬ 
tions like the Zero Lecture Met¬ 
hod initiated by a bureaucrat in 


M.P. who was deeply interested 
in education. Then he goes on to 
the levels of professional organi¬ 
zations of teachers Rajput has 
rightly stressed rights and re¬ 
sponsibilities, and autonomy and 
accountability of teachers. He has 
also indicated what positive role 
professional organizations could 
play. He has concluded with an 
inventory of the positive potenti¬ 
alities for the future. The invento¬ 
ry has concrete sugg^tions which 
can provide leads for transforma¬ 
tive action. His concluding obser¬ 
vation restores the primacy of our 
teaching profession in history and 
society: Yes, “After all, all other 
professionals are the products of 
this profession”. 

A preliminary colloquium of 
the participants a few months be¬ 
fore their preparation and presen¬ 
tation of their papers would have 
helped avoid overlaps, and repe¬ 
titions of ideas and suggestions. 


RASHTRIYA SANSKRIT APEETHA, TIRaPAT(-517 507 
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MSTTTVTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
(Spontond by MHRD, Oovt of lodU, Ph—a4) 

App fcw i to os V9 g TvW d tor the tolowf>»g wnpofary Taachmg posts the tnsMuieof Ad- 
woed SMidtoe « Educalton (Prtjpci Sahctior>«d to the dapamner.t PedOQogy i 


I. &No. 


PmI, No. a Scale 


SpecMiMlion 


PftOFFSSOR (One) 

Rs 4500- I5O-570O-200-7300 


READERS (Two) 

R». 3700-125^950-150-5700 


LECTURERS m>ree) 

Rs 220075-2800-100-4000 


Inservice and Extensbn Services (t) 
ol TeatctingSanskit(l) 


inservica and Extension Ser\nces (?) 
Methods cri Teaching Hndi (i) 


0. a) AbNy to teach Vtrau^ tie medum ol San^(Jt tor eH «tK>ve posts s esser^ 

b) Expeftonce in Etementary^econdiuylHlgh^ Secondary Schools-TeacherTraining 
Instiuta (s ptelecebte. 

ftl- dob DeeolpUon : V pw tie delafc, io ps si^ipked wth appicahon form 
tV. Oenenl informaUan 

(1) Al me posts are TEMPORARY w>d wi be tor a pertod ot one year n the (Irsl instance, 
extendobte upto 3 years yew by year but may be conNiued. {?) The prescrtied appica- 
bofts torm along wth duaBteattms and other detaSs can be had from ^ REGISTRAR by 
sendRg a ael-addressed ^arrped (R$. 5-00) wtvetope o( 9^4' Moog wim a Demwid Dr^ 
in lavois of RegNtrv (Rs 50'- tor PnXessor & Reader and Rs. 30^- tor Lw^urer 
poets) clearly mentioning In the reqidsUon tetter, the name of the post lor me 

S^jpicatlon Is souf^. The SC/ST candieWas are tecpiirad to pay only tttll ot the amoum 
preserved dkey andoerngmev CASTE carm»le along vrtih (he raquIsMon for appikstion 
(3) Last date for taoalpl of the duly Rded In appicaHona le 1&5^7. 

Tin<>atl 

Ot. 74.97 REGISTRAR 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A fist of doctoral dMoct occciktcd ty laittaa Vaivcn^loi 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Lfovy A iafonnatiiMi SdcBce 

1. Ananu Kumar. PuMlc Ubniry •jrttaBi io CMtaa : 
A devclr^nental plm. (Or R K Root). Depaitment oi L&mrjr 
and Infbnnation ScioKe, Sambalpur Uidvarsity, Jyod Vihar^ 
Buria. 

2. RaoMkh&hiw Gowda, K C- Natura ot putdfcc Iftrary 

sarvkct In relatioD to nam and p —dj : A ttndp oi 

public l&rariM in Odlna^lar Dlrtrkt. Karnataka. (Prol H 
A Khan) Departm^ erf Library and Intormation Science, Uni¬ 
versity (rf Mysore, M)rsoie 

Journaliaan 

1. HaUiken, GunAwsaveswara Dyanuf^. Public i^ialon, 
cosanuBai harmony and die prwi. (Dr A S BaUsubramanya). 
Departmem of Mass Ccananirucatkift and /oumaiism, Xamaiat 
University. Dharwad. 

Phydkob^ 

1. Monika. Stras^l lUa evanti p e ic e i ead attaaa 
and amatlc problcma emon^ the rc^ntly retlrad army p«r- 
aonnel in Patiala DiaCrict. (Dr Manjit Sin^) Department of 
Psychology. Punjabi University. Patiala. 

2. Fatma. Tahseca Need pattan erf taadgraata re* 
aiding fanodirr oomirka. (DrChhaya). Department<rfPaydiol- 
<jgy. 9 ot Sbahu fi Maharaj Kai^r University. Kanpur. 

3. Midm, S a n g eet a . Qtoialc ruppmU i t N' addiiitml 
and aatf concept in children u a funetioo (rf type <rf inadto- 
Ikma aneUuwin ent, d aprt eation and greed. <Dr Aradhaiu 
Shukia). Department of Psychoiogy. Shri Shahu }i MaharaJ 
Kanpur University, Kanpur 

4. Shanna, Mamta. Muaicallty. axtraveraloo and 
Bcarotkittt in mental rdaxatlaa under the Inflnama trf mmr 

and biolea^tack. (Dr Satsam Khumer). Departnunu 
of Ftychok^, Pufl^ri Utuversfiy. PatUia 

5. Shiivastava. Pramila. Aeoatparadeeatudy of aireMand 
a»ping atylca amo^ type A and typa E teedma. (D P K 
Tiwcri). Department erf Piychoiogy. Cum Outaidas Univenuty, 
^laspur. 

6 Srikhrueebng, Sinwat A ati^ el carlala pawotiaWty 
characlerieika of Buddha Mosdsi In Thafland. (Dr D S 
/aabeiidliQL Di^mrtmetHoff^ydii^ogf. OrA^uaahebAJnbedkar 
Muadmada Untvefsity, ^rai^j^nd. 

Sodtrfogy 

1. Boar,. Arvfnd Axi£i. SedCHtcmonilc upldteicnt trf tffcali 
dtrea^ fi^My in Madhya Prtdaah widi pedentef refer 
aBeeloDliartKaCrkt.(I>rWSKnrfIipi). OepartmeMofSociol- 
egy, Devi Ahilya Viahwavidjpalaya, kidore. 


2 . Borah, Asudtint Kumar, laapaci of modmi tadatolegy 
among dia MiahlBga and dw Kaite trf Aaaam: A atudy baaed 
on aoctolo^ of Sdanea. (Prof D Doley). Department <rf Sodokr- 
gy, D^nigarh University, Dftmigaih. 

3 . Gupta. Puahpa Devi, ttaradyn ra|nid mabt mahilayoa 
kae ra|nldk Jagrakta tvam ra)Bitlk tahkhaglta ka 
aaaa^Aaatrfya adhyayas. (DrKunteahGoptt;. Oeparemen( of 
Scarkrfogy. Shh Shahu |i MahaieJ Kanpur University, Kanpur. 

4 . Jagadeeahwar Rao. V. Knral housing p rt ^r amm m : So* 
dologieal raaiflcatlom, a aetoct snuly of NcUorc District, 

' AalBtn Pradaah. (Dr N V^ye). De pa rtment <rf ScKioiogy. 

OasnaAia Univetatty. Hyderabad. 

$. Khan. Aidu. A sodologiioal rtudy irf |avcnU« dalln* 
quean and thalr mhafalUtalkn la Madhya PradMh. (Dr S 
Pi^Uin) Department of Soctology. Devi Ahilya Vishwavtdyaiajw, 
Indotv. 

6 . Lakahmi. S. Pactum of urban development in a district 
haad-quartun city- (Dr V GotnatiAayagsm}. Department of Sih 
oology. AnnamaUi University. AruumaUinagar 

7 . Mishra, Codawari Nagariya parivaron mein pad paml 
samliaiMflion ka aamajahastriya adhyayan . Siiapur Nagar ka 
vishaah sandarbfci tnain. (Dr Kunteih GupttV Department of 
SoouUigy, Shri Shahu h MaharaJ Kanpur University. Kanpur. 

g. Mfsfua, Sidh Maratn The aodo-cnfivrai Mudy of IColea 
Ttfta «rf Patha Area is Banda Diairlct. (Dr V N 2 Singh). Depart* 
mrm of Soderfogy. Shn Shahu Ji Maharat Kanpur Univenlty. 
Kanpur’. 

9 . Mtrfuj Marammal Husaain. Pe r c e p t i ons and aspirations 
trf Rajputs : A sodologicaJ study of Rajuri District, J A K. (Dr 

M B Mathur) Department of Sorsobgy. Altgartv Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, Ahgarh. 

lO. Nigam, Shashi Kai^mr Aahavidyalayon M« mahUa 
shflcshkonmatai parbranit sam^k umlya IaMi samajihastriya 
aAyayan. (Dr C D Makija). Dep«rtment of Sociology, Shr. 
Shahu h Maharaj Kanpur Univmtty, Kanpur. 

U Puma. Mehar S»^- Pavalo pma Bt, d ispl acemen t and 
luhaMlftaHoB: Tha casa atudy of Singraidi. (ProiKSSangwran). 
Drpsrtment of Sociotogy, Mahanhi Osyanand Unis'enity, 
Rohisk. 

12 . Sandhu, Rat^t Kaur. Mart Nagar moM boN ■ auauchl t 
Riael JsnJati kaa wmasyayoa ka uAyaysn., MuaafclMrf tndort 
hakhnefamkesandarUiaialB, (OrUma V^ayce). Depaftment 
of Sociology, Devi Ahilya Vhhwavidyalay*. kidorr. 

t 3 . Shiivastava. V^y LakNnt A study ol dia status of 
vorUi^ WBiwi sad Os^ isaitty s^us tw a af . (Or N N 
AivasdiO. De p a r t me nt of Healdi Edacatton and Family Welfare. 
Bandelkhand U n i v ey elty, fbanai. 
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14. Taaib*t hlialMi. Trtotao Dt Bnifftiiu<Ciuiha, 1891 to 
«ad 4 m riw ol ittHomHit coiMctommM in Cm. (Dr W R 

DaSOva). D«parlsw9iolSodok^,GcMUnlvenity,G<M. 

15. Varadpaodc, UrmlU Kucumakar. Kahinb kalytn 
)mrf$kum Judn m Aliivtlltl; Ek usu^iutrifa adhyayaiL 
(Dr Pralcaah Bolde). Drputmcnt of SodoUigy, Nagpur University. 
Ma^nir. 

PaUtktl Scteoca 

1. Myt. Vidya Shankar. PoUtkal dMBga in the U S 8 
1988-1991. (Prof Zafar bnam). Ontre for Soviet and East Euro¬ 
pean Studies, Jawaharial N^tru University. New Delhi. 

Z Anadkat, Nalin KaJihandaa. Clofaal order and peace .* A 
atady of 4 m par^acttMa of CandhL. Nahra and Lohia. De- 
pajtDMEOt of Pohdcal Science, Maharaja Sayaprso University of 
^roda, V^odara. 

3- Bajpai Ayodhya Praaad. Uiimrao Ambadkar ka rajnitik 
d a rah a n (Dr R B Vennt) Department of PoUtiol Science. Shn 
Shahu Ji Maharaj Kanpur University. Kanpur 

4. Bhagwan Kam. Mahapandlt Rahul Sanakrltyayan ka 
ra^tik oiatadaraha. (Dr Bra| Kumar Pandey). Department uf 
PobUcal Science. B R Ambedkar Bihar ynivenity. MuzaHarpur. 

S Bungchain,Nirtila. Ethnic aaaartioiM in Aaaaaa: A study 
of dut Ahoma <Pnif <onn Phukan) Department of Political 
Sctencc. Dfbrugarh University. Dibrugarh 

k. Chauhan. Mamta Uttar Pradath kaa Terahavaen 
Vfdhan Sabha, 1991 ka nirvachan tatha maldan vyavahar : 
Farrukhabad (anpad ke viaheth aaadasbh mein. (Dr B P 
Cautam) Department of Political Science, Shn Shahu h Mahari) 
Kanpur Univenity. Kanpur 

7 Ounvdhury. Nita A atudy of die attitude of die U S 
Co aigreaa towarda Indian seeuiity enviroament. f ro m 1962 to 
1971 A 0- (Dr K K Cuptal. Department uf Political Science. Shn 
Shahu ji Maharaf Kanpur University. Kanpur. 

t! Deit, Aika K Bhartiya raioitiaurrofnlcik vyavaacha mein 
Aaiichhad 556 kot bhoomika. (Dr R .N Mittra) Department of 
POlincal Science. Kaviaharikai Shukla University, Raipur. 

9. Dhnrvaruhi, Amrfi. Bhardya UdidtaMm Nyaytlaya aur 
l^yfk pnnravlokan ; Bk vivadua. (Dr Umashankar Shukla). 
Department of Polihcat Science. Guru Chasida^ Univervity. 
BiUapur- 

10. f^araanefes, Aureliaito Freddy. Cabinat Covenunant in 
Goa tfiMM IfbaradiHV 1961-1993. (Dr A H Dixtor). De^Mitment 
cd Political Scierure. Coa University. Coa. 

n. Chatak. Sand^ Kumar. PoUtieal participadon of dtc 
of Birbhtoa i Its nattira and axtant. (Dr Bhoiaiwch 
Bancryec). Depardneni of Sociology. University of Burdwan, 
INidantB. 

IZ Khan, Muatak Ahmad. Role of naighbouring atataa la 
bwUa'f iocitrity «ddt ^adal rafara nce to ^otan and Nepal. 
(Dr h|bal Khanam). Departmeol of Political Sdence, Aligarh Mua- 
ttm Untvataity. Al%arh. 


13. Kumar, Ram Biiktha. The rola of nuclear waapona in die 
CBMrglng world order. (Prof T T Poulcwe). Centre for Interna¬ 
tional Politics, Ozganisation and Disannament, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Uni^raity, New Delhi. 

'* f4. Rahman, Khalilur. Strat^y for Health for All hy die 
Year 2000 in Batigladeah : Role of WHO. (Prof R C Sharma). 
Centre for International Politics,Otganisatkm and Disarmament, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

15. Sattgeeta. Uttar Pradeah mein rajnitik aahbhagita navin 
Lok Sabha, 1909 ka aandaiWi mein ek adhyayan. (Dr B P 
Cautam). Department of Political Science, Shri Shahu Ji Maharaj 
Kanpur University, Kanpur. 

16. Shrivastava, Arvind. Bharat Shri Lanka aambandh 1981 
kc ttprant. (DrS S Bagga). Department of Political Science, Devi 
Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

17. Singh, Ram Sanjiwan. Concept of aodaliam in the Con- 
adtution of India. (Dr Braj Kumar Pandey). Department of 
Political Sdence, B R Ambedkar Bihar University, Muzaffarpur. 

18 Tripathi, Arti Rajya ke niti niide^ak sidhanton ka 
Bihar mein karyanvayan ; Bhojpur Jila ka visheah adhyayan. 
Department of Political Science, Veer Kunwar Singh ljniversit>', 
Ars 

Economla 

1 AninachaUm, P. India’f engineering exports growth 
concentration and diversification. (Dr D Rsja&enan). Depan- 
men» of Applied Economics, Cochin University of Science and 
Technology, Koch) 

2 Barual, Sanjive Kumar. A study of comptruion of dif¬ 
ferent mode# of preaentation of agriculture broadcast of AIR 
and their impact on knowledge and adoption of improved 
agricultural practice* in Tarai Area, District Nainital. (Dr V B 
Singh). Department of Agricultural Extension, Shri Shahu Ji 
Maharai Kanpur University, Kanpur. 

3. CTlara, M D Returns on investment in female higher 
education in Kerala. (Dr I.ak&hmy Devi K R). Department of 
Economics, University of Calicut, Calicut. 

4. Das, Purba Trade and transit prt^lem of Asian Land 
Locked States : A case study of Nepal. (Prof R C Sharma). 
Centre for Internationa] Politics. Organisation and Disannament, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

5. Dash. Somesh Dutu. Intact of ftnaadng of agriculhire 
by commercial banks : A case study of Sambalpur District 
(Dr Dilip Kumar Panda). Department of Economics, Sambalpur 
University, Jyoti Vihar, Biirla. 

6. Dikshit, Niketa Singh. A study of rehabilitation of re- 
drad army officers in Madhya Pradesh, 1985-1990. (Dr Shinn 
Mahalati). Department of Economics, Devi Ahilya 
Vishwavidyalaya, bufore. 

7. Gana, Prstap Sin^ Krishi kahetra mein istri ^am ka 
yi^dan evam samasyayen; Uttar Pradesh be parvartti ai^ial 
ks ak kshetrlya adhyayan. (Dr A K Sin^)- Department of 
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Et^uiumio, Shh SSwlui ji Kuipitr lA^v«nity, Kaopur. 

9. HATvin^KAur. Socto ■coaoaUc daUrntiMWli oftetll- 

: A CBM studjr erf P»ti«k QQr- (Dr L^indtes^ K»tsr). 
moil Ecunomics. PuniBbi Univemty, Pstiftk. 

!^4fecMlra Kiimkr. Foodgmbi pik» rt r M i g y ia iadi- 
*B ptoaning. (Dr S F BhAOM^v). Deputment Econumia. 
Bundeiklund Univmity. puutsi. 

lU. {CATunakar fteddy^ R. Water rBSOurce KiMg—ant for 
irngAtion:AcAM»tii4y ofCttddipAitl^trkl. (ProfC VaikAte 
R«iddy). DepAroumt uf Econmuai, Sh Kn^UMdevAnyA Uiuvcr* 
.\fwintApur. 

11. Koshb, NAivndiA Kumar- ttwrat atiB kriAhi tan— a ton 
kn irfrdhAMk attvoa kn viihlMhAnAliAk AdhyAyaA. (Dr A D 
N Saipai). DfpArtment of Economic*^ Kani OurgAvati 
VtAhwavidyalaya. Jabalpur. 

12. Kulkami. ShaaluluU. Madhya Fradmb kc 
paabchim adivaai kabatra main paramparagat aram 
haatkala udy<^ ka arthik ▼iahlcahan : Ck adhyayao. {Dr 
N'lrupama Nagar) Departmeni of Fcvmoinics, D»r\i Abiiya 
\ i>hwavidyalaya. Indore. 

IX Lakra, Jit Sin^ Family wclfara and MCH pruy a—w 
ia rural Haryana : A cam tfcudy of Rohtak Diatrict. <Pru< S 6 
DahivaV Dap«ftment irrTcorK>mtc». Mahar^hi Davanand Umver^ 
»itv. RohtaL 

14 Mohinder Singh An economic analyata of productaoti 
and marfcjeting of aaada in Pui^ab. (Fruf Janak Rai Gupta and 
Pro# S S Crowal) Department of F.a*nc»inics. Punjab; Umvmity. 
PatiaU. 

15. Magendra Singh Raaourc* uac affiemicy in agricultwa 
in Ghacipiir DUtrict of Uttar Pradcah. (Dr • NT Singh). Depart' 
ment of Agricultural Ecotwmica, Narvndra Deva Uravenity ot 
Agnculture and Techncuigv. Narvndranagar, Fairabad. 

Pra^nna Kumar. K M Dynamiea of pUnmng : A caaa 
study of Indian pknBli^. (PM Abdui Aziz) Department of 
Fcimumics, Kuvempu L'mvenity, Shiimrga 

17 Pra&hant Kumar. The worfciRg of Rnaoc* Coaranlsaioiis 
in India wMi special l e f a r en ce to the State of SfiMr, 1^2'4S- 
(Dr K P Vemul Department of Ecomimica, B K Ambedkar Bihar 
Un 2 \-ersity. Mu/affarpur. 

18. Prem Kumar Bharat varah SMis modra purli sifltl k»« 
pr a vr a ttiyan tatha maitdrik niti ka ek vttftlcahan, Taiah 1970 
•c1990kecs—yaradhlmciiL (OrRSTripachi). Departmeniof 
Economica. Shri Shahu Ji MahAraj Kanpur Univeratty, Kanpur. 

19. R.^havan, Pyarelal. Dynamica of indsMrtai co^cra> 
dvaa : A atady aM tradMonai ia dua triaa in Kerala. (Dr K K 
SMnahmaiQan and Or T M Thomas tsaac). Centre for Economic 
Stttdks and Plannii^ )awahaiial Nehni Univemty. New Delhi. 

2f>. fUmaUi^eswan Muzty. M. Jotat MCtor caloi priMi M 
India: Katkmale growth and parten naace. (PM V Lakataiana 
iRaoh Department i4 Ecunomka. Andhra Umversity, Waltair. 

21. IkmanaRaoJ V. tanpaci of 1S O P under earyfag^yo- 


aoMOStk condittona : A coat Btauty hi Vtankhopotnaai 
trkt of Andhra Pradeah, (Prof N D Raj). Department of Eco* 
noBvica. Andhra L’luv^ity. Wahulr. 

22. RameaK. R S. Wa ta n tao d approach to agricultural do* 
▼alopment; An aconoaUc ana^rria of Kabbalamla Wa to r ah a d 
in Karnataka. (Dr M V Srlmvasa Gowda). Department F.cO' 
numics. Kuvempu Univmity.Stnmoga- 

23. Rangappa, AUam Chmna. Bcwuunla cf silk handloom 
Industry In Andhra Pradroh wldt special reference to 
AnaMapur Diatrict. {Dr C Satyanarayana). Department of Gco- 
mnivics. Sri Kri&haade^araya Umveirity, Anantapur. 

24. Sandhva Rani. C. Projects of scricultura developmrat 
: A study la Andhn Pradeah and Karnataka StatM. (PM M 
Nanyana). Department of Fetmtunkt, Sri Kriahnadevanya Uni¬ 
versity. Ananupur 

25. Sen. S<ena An e conw natr i c aualyais of demand f<» pub¬ 
lic trawponation in Shfllong. (Dr K Bez) Department of 
CcuA(*m;o. North Eastern Hit! Univervilv. ShUlong 

26 Sharma. Vrd Pnkash. A study on market arrivals and 
tfia price of avajor food grain in Kanpur and Allahabad town 
m andi a a of Uttar Pradaah. (Dr S L Cupui Department nt 
Agricultural Ecteumuc*. ^tahu |i .Mahan) Kanpur Umerriki- 
ty. Kanpur 

27 Smgh. Knahna Pratap A atudy of rMOurcc use amf pro- 
d urt vfty OB d if fere nt slat of farma la Diatrict Jauapur, U P 
(DrDSSmghV Department id Agnodtvrsi rcunomica Shn Shahu 
ft Maharsi Kanpur University. Kanpur 

28 Sivakumaman, R. AnaaaJysiaof public eapcnditurcoA 
social and community servicca in Indian stslea. 1974*75 to 
1989-90. (Dr A V Kengathanl Department (fi rxirnumm. 
AitnamaUi Unjver>>tv. Annamatainagar 

29 Sudhakax Reddy. B. RcgloBa) variadons in agricultBral 
devetopment of Andhra Pra de a h . (Prtd M Nara^imhlu) De- 
partmmi of Fctmtenics, Oamania UinverMiy. HvderabacL 

30 Ttwan, Avrnish Kumar Inccmie, taring and mvmtmcnt 
of Integrated Rural Development nugramma beneficiaries In 
Etswsh District, U P. (Dr B PSharma). Departmimt t4 Agrku)- 
tural EciifHento, Shri Shabu )» Maharai Kanpur Univetiitv. 
Kanpur. 

31 Tnpaihj, Pourrama. PnMama of taa evaaioe sad isx 
•voMance and ig impact on hidien economy widi ^odal 
re fe ten c eto Inc ame - tav . (PrSawgTaneja), D epai t mci itof Eco- 
nuarucs, Shri Shahu h Mahar*} Kanpur Uslvenuty, Kanpur. 

32. Vcnksiadfi, S. PsetotB tofiu on rin g adoption of dairy 
tochnologlasuiiiierlKDP: Aioiio economlr study In langs 
Reddy District of Aisflkn Pndadk (Dr N V Nanyana). Oe- 
pattmeni erf Rural Dreriopmem, Sri Krishnadevaraya Uaiveriity, 
AnaiMapur. 

33. V«dcaHtluippa,KS.11wporfonnmtGeofladlroetta«e 
uador i^ ann taig in In^a. ^ D T Ha^ Gowda). Centie ku 
Rural Development Studies^ Bai^tcue Univefrity. Ban^Ume. 
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34. ZtlwMalnnoodAkntBcofioiDle Impact of rural cMdit 
M 41m boathoM *. A. of VutodsT* Dbtrick. Depart¬ 
ment ci EamomiCBi Ktohan^ Styajiraa Unive»ity of Baroda, 
Vadodtn. 

Um 

]. Joahi, Prakaih Oundr*. Impooltton of Protideot'a rul« 
in ttsM : Omadtudonal prMcr^ttioiM and itat« practice in 
India. (Prof R C Vya»>, Departt^ent of Law, Devi Ahilya 
Viahwavjdyaiaya, Indore. 

2. SubraJunanyam, A Ftdaraliam in India : A politico le^l 
atttdy. {Prof A l.akahminad>L Department of Law, Andhra Um- 
veniry, Waluir 
Pv^lic Admlnlatratlfw 

1 Anoup Sin)(h. Policy nuldeg at the atate leval with tpe- 
cial r^ercnce to Haryana. (Dr SarU Maiik) Department of 
Public Administration, Maharshi Dayanand University. Kohtak- 

2 ftavinderStn^ Police admlAiatratlon : A caac atudy of 
Rohlafc Diatrict. (Dr Sarta Malik) Department of Public Admin- 
latraticm. Mahanh: Dayanand University. Ruhrak 

Sansar Sm^ Finance Commiaaioa and centre-etate d* 
aaocial relabottt in India (Dr S S Ttwana) Department of 
Public Administration Pun>abi University. Patiala 
Military Studica 

I Chahal, Indra leet Singh Slkhon kae ucheh ahaurya 
parampra ka rakha vyavharalk adhjrayan- (Dr Sita Ram 
Shukia! Dvpartmem of Miliury Studies, Shr Shahu ji Maharai 
Kanpur I'n'vrostv Kanpur 

I Dogm b D OfanlaatioB for higher direction of war ia 
iDr O P SKarrru), Department of Miiiury Studies. Devi 
Ahilya Viahwavtdvalata, Indurv. 

Khan, \a.s:r Pekiatan'aaectihtypolicyupto 1945. (DrF 
K KhanJ. D.partmtnt ol Military .Studio. Dcvi Ahilva 
\'u>bw'«vtdvaUia. Indi>rv 

4 Paftdev. Surendra Kumar Haidar Ali k* aainya netritva 
ka viahleahanattnak adhyayao- (DrRKCupu) IX*partmcniof 
Miiiurv Studio Shri Shahu Ji Maharai Kanpur University. 
Kanpui 

5 Bh»r*tiy«MinjnpKldh««mein««hvibi! 

■c uDkdtl m«iiv p»rlv«r<it k»»y«chi< cor kcc rokihi 
*ol(y>Iuik bhumUa. (Dr SlU Riir ShokJal Dipjronenl vl 
Miiiury Sladim, Shn Sluhu Ji M«h*r»| I n..n>ity 

Kanpur 

Tnmar, SurenJra Pratap Singh Bharatiya aatnya Itihaa 
even youdh kali mein SUchon ka yogdan. (Dr S K 5 Sengar), 
Department 4 if MiSilarv Studies, Shri Shahu Jj Maharaj Kanpur 
Unfvmfti’, Kanpur 
Eduction 

1 . B»ru.b. Obama Pr»bb. A »nidy of tol« conflict««! it* 
correUtion with Job wtitAction of •ccondirj' tchool t««ch«i» 
:AcoBtp*r*tfv«*tudyiiiI>flin>**rbt>i»*ri'*-*"*”’ 


Konwar). Department of Education, Dibrugarh University, 
Dibnigarh 

2. Oe^i, Bharatkutnar Sahyabhai. Gu^rati language teach¬ 
ing dtrough play: An exploration. (Dr Ummedsmgh). Depart¬ 
ment of Education. Stiuth Gujarat University, Surat. 

3. Crfwri, T $. Asaesnnent pattern in aelected collies/ 
luiiveraitiea in Tamil Nadu. (DrM Chandramani). Department 
of E-xtunsiiin Education, AvinashiMngam Instituft- for Home Sci¬ 
ence and Higher Education for Women, Coimbatore 

4 Gurinderpt Kaur. A Study of population awareness 
among rural adults of advanced and backward villages in 
relation to their age. sex, educational status and family relat¬ 
ed variables. (Dr P t Guprai. Department of Education, Punjabi 
University, PatiaU. 

5 Harshvardhan Grameen evam shahri shikshakon kee 
abhivritti ka adhyayan: Jansankhya shiksha ke pariprekshya 
mein. (Dr { 1. \’ermai Department tif rducatum, Bundelkhand 
Universitv, ,n»an.sj 

6 Indira, B An investigation into teacher effectiveness in 
relation to work onentadon and stress. (Prcif R Rama). De¬ 
partment of Educaium, Andhra University, Waltair. 

7. joshi. Chandrakant U)iuram An investigation into tiie 
impact of syntactic complexity of ^ text-book.* of English of 
grades XI and XII of the state of Gujarat upon the puplil's 
reading comprehension (DrAVPateli Deparimnt of Educa- 
bun. Sardar Pati-i University, \ allahh Vjdvanagar 

B Kamaiam. .Mana Capacity building of the teachers in 
educating the mildly mentally retarded primary school chil¬ 
dren. (Dr N j’ayamuthu) Dvpartmem »’/ Human Development. 
Avma.bh.iingam Insftun fer Hemv Enence and Higher Educa- 
tioft fv»r Womfn, Ci’imbai.-rt'. 

u Kanchan Bala Distance education programmes at col¬ 
lege and university levels in Jammu Region ; An evaluative 

study OcpftTtmi'Tii oi E.dncation, Himachal Piadob^h Universitv, 
Shimla 

10 Karandikar. Chandra^hekhar Maliadev. Evolving a vid- 
eo'instuTctional package to teach balanced did to the stu- 
dents of sundard VII and studying its effectiveness in terms 
of the students achievement. Department of rJui.atnjn, .Maha¬ 
ns Sivaiirati Univeriiity of Baroda, Vadodara, 

11 Mislira. Kunj Bihari. Bilaspur Saikshik Sambhag mein 
aupcharikettar shiksha yojana ke kriyanvayan t Pragati evam 
prabhavotpadakta ka aameekshatmak adhyayan. (Dr R D 
Singhi Department of Education, Guru Gha^idai, Unjven.ity. 
Bilaspur. 

11 Navdeep Kaur. Nutritional stetus of female players : As 
studied from blood. (Dr M S St»hal and Dr J I. Bhanot). Depart¬ 
ment of Sports Sciences, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

13 Paliwal. Radheyshyam. Janpad Jalon ke anusuchit jati 
utha swama jati ke chhatron per afthik evam samajik 
keranon ka atma pratyaya per padne wale prabhav ka 
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(Dr Satish Chandra ShairaM). DcpartoMiHol ^ura- 
tioA, BundetkhMidi Univenity, .'hansi- 

14. Pate]. Shivabiwi Magandu. A atttdjr of tdttoatioaal tn- 
pUcatioH (tf tin Axiology of Jaista. (Dr MahoMandn K 
Yagfuk). Oepartmaat of Education, Sardar Fatal IMvcraily, 
Vallabh Vidyanagar- 

15 Forwal. Umakant. Buodatkhand aambl^ag mafo 
amuitclUt lati ka kadtor varg ▼idynrtidyoo kaa abUvrtnt fca 
draikahik lUahpaHi, buddlil nnrlfeti India »*^^*>*V Mar on 
tra^aacUt fik a<&yayaa. n> V P Agntvat). Dapartment of 
Educati^ Bundelkhand Univeraity, Jharai. 

16. FrahUd, Mukta. Srif diiractkai ad Ifca dlatnoca Ian mar: 
bopUcationa for laamar tralolog. (Prof V D Singh) Oepnrt- 
merit of English. Central Inanrate uf Engl^ and Foivign Lan> 
guagea, Hyderabad. 

17 . Frajapat. Mubhankar Bhulabhai. A Mttdy of dm affact of 
prograaiBiM developing awarenana towarda a mfrn i u n ai i t 

dM pupils of Sld>IV. (Shri C K Patel). Department of 
Education. Sardar Patel Universfty, Vallabh Vktyenegar. 

lb. Pmnavathy Vijayan Comperiaon of concop e devnlop- 
ment of diaebled diildrcn and non-diaahlod ddldm in TnauQ 
Nadu. fDr M S C Mini). Department of EdacaHon. 
AWnaahilir^^am Injititute for Home Science and H^gh^ Educe* 
tion for Women. C«itirt>atore. 

1^. Rani.S D. Attttdyof proHamaof SdaacaodncnClociand 
attitude of atndenta towarda Science in ac^oob ad Beat 
Khnal HlUs Diatrickr U^^balayn. (Dr M A Sudhlr). Departatmi 
uf Education. N<«rth Eastern HUI Univentty. Stnltoog. 

20. San^, M. A atody of aetf-coaic^ and arhiavatant mo- 
tjvadcMi of female adttlla towards lllerncy. (Prof R Kriakna 
Rao) Department (4 Education,OwnaniaUntvemty. Hyderabad 

21 Sharma. Virendra Nath A oonaparadvt atndy of poraon- 
al^ traits of adiednlnd caata and non achad nl od enala atu- 
^rts in rclalkni to ao^ aconomk ataina and lu ba n iantion. 
(Dr Satish Chandra Shanna) Department of Education. 
Bundelkhand Univenlty, Jhanai 

22. Singh, Khan^akpam fecrfiandi. A critic^ atody of 
davcU^imaat of priSMiry adneadoo In the Nordi Baalani En- 
gion of India widt special ret aran ce to Uantpvr Bdneadon. 
(Dr tTeiren Singh). Def^itment of Eduratkm. Manipur Univer¬ 
sity, hi^hat 

23. Soman. E. Devel ap m eut of motor ebiUtiaa of trained 
and aa^rained boys ei Kerala. (Dr M S Scdial). Department of 
Sports Scieoce, Puf^abi University. Patiala. 

24. TKilagavathy. T. A study Of dw atadamlc adde^ment 
td adolearenti in reiatkm to dieir eogniciva atyla, loon of 
cDrtniU ^fHUtoaaiaad mental haald t- (Dr M Andal). Depart- 
meni of Education, Amumialai Univereity, Aimamalainagar. 

25. Lhna Dwi. Efli a ed v aneaa of a lama dial pnigranmw on 
Inyravii^l reading cawprri i an rioaafcUliamM^^alaxicdtil* 
dnm. (Dr H V Shivaahanfcara). Department of Education, 


Kttvonpu Unlvertity, Shimoga. 

24. Vaidar, Uhwarfahai Naranibhai. An Inveatigation into tte 
peo adon cy to the ei^jict of Ci^arati of the aactmdary school 
teacher. (Dr A S jki^. Dqiartinam of Editcatem, Sardar Patel 
Unlvenity, Vallidih Vidyanagar. 

Cammmra 

1. Aiganiyttlu, D. Pa el D m ian ce oH dm Andhra Pradaah 
Stale Eoad Tranaport Cnrpoiutkin : A laM^iantlva atndy 
with other aalacted corporattooa. (Dr B Phanfatwara Rahi)- De¬ 
partment of Commerce, Sri Krlahnadeveraya Univeraity, 
Anantapor. 

2. Aafaneyuhi, K Human raaonrea aeeeuntiag in a^etod 
en rol p ubli c a niatpria aa of India. (^ R Sudanhan). Defurt- 
nwnl of Commerce, Kafcntiya Ih dv e r e ity , Wanngal 

3. Basu. Pankaj Kumar. Poe ti g n mda policy in India since 
the plan period. I9S1-1B85. (Dr Biswanath Choah). Deparemeni 
of C umm e rc e. Univendty of Busdwan. Burdwan. 

4. Chandra Shekhar. Aocoundng information and lha se¬ 
curity market affidaney hypethaaia- (Dr BS Bhana). Depart¬ 
ment of C um m erc e. Punpihf University. Panab. 

5 Coel, Viiay Kumar. Madhya Pradaah mein katdiaudyog 
ka arddk prabhae. (Dr R C Sarena) Department of Commerce. 
Cuni Chaaidra University. Bibapur. 

ft. Gcurwami, Apoiba The giuen revolution and In impact 
on the standard of being of the agriculturbia of Bnrdwan 
Dbtrict. (Dr Bisraranaih Choah) Department of Commerre Urn- 
vmity of Burdwan. Burdwan 

7 Gupta. Avinash Chandra. Elawah JUa ke arthlk vlkas 
mats la^ni evam katlr udyogan ka yogdan. (Dr R C Kstivar) 
Depa rtm e n t of Cou am e rte . Shri Shahu ftMahanif Kanpur L'mvrr* 
sity, Kanpur. 

8 Manrian, Syed Abdul A study of saettfity piicea in In¬ 
dia, (Dr N C Bapal). Dvpartmwu of Commerce. Dr 

Babasahab Aasbaefloir Marathwada Ibdverbty. Aurangabad. 

9. Parounder Singh, lob of financi al instfinlkMis In ^ 
lailusnlal ilmlfipmaai of P uubb . (Dr Prem Kumar} Pepan- 
ment of Cwniaen i. foaftbi Uravn^ty, fbdab 

10. Paihak. Sotwl Indnee Jib main laghu udyog : Ek 
sareukMmnaimBh ad^yan. (OrRaaldfcDavel Orpanmentof 
Oanoterrt, Dwi Ahilya Vbhwnvidi«b)u, Indore 

n. Pitanb, Anil. A study of growA of India's auiomoblla 
indnsiry sinct ItTO. Dapaftment of c: om m af ce. Vmobs Miave 
Uidpersity, HaxarBni^ 

/lZ Rama Mnhan Rao, OtUokuri. Human raaowrc* develop- 
Jmd bi l«d> : A cumparadvc anady of HKD, pMbo^diy 
practice and ovtcomaa in public and private sector banks (Dr 
P B Appa Rao). Depai t mem of Coanmerce, Sri Kruhnadwaraya 
Urdveraity, ArorOmpor. 

13. RoopChandllobofcooptfullvabanlnbllisdevalo^ 
mmt of agriailnin mid fndsstrios In Haryana. (Dr S D 
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oSCamrmte. Mahanhi Day«n«nd Uni- 

11 S«lltWBdiu NimMau** Fniit CosiakcrcM btfik Uod» 

Is fcvdts. D^wrls^t of Ccw^ndoA, Mahartlt 5«y«|tno 
lfttlvwnijt)'of Vuod^ Vadocbn. 

15. SurcU, Anil Honyoadw. An ■ii«l)rtic«l atndy of th« 
woHdBg oiiAagmofl* BosdM/ atodc «xch«ogc, 1962' 
l 3 to 19 ^* 93 . (Or KRDixit). Deputiy«nto( 04 fvrrwi'ce,^!>gpur 
Untvenity. Nagpur. 

16 ^thyavath), M. Tmal qujtUiy management In central 
Pttb)ix Mctor ciodertaklnga : A ciae atudy of BHEL, 
Hf^fftbad Usft (Pruf A ^nkaraiahV Department of Com- 
metev. Kakariya I'nivenitv, Watangal. 

17. Udaya Kumar, B. Frtvcfitioti of matpraedeea to buat- 


3. Elangovan, PMuAakiharam. A atudy of warraotiaa for 
indigatuma T V raoaiven. (Dr N G BapaO- Dtpartnvent of 
Management, DrBaba$a}Mi» Aatoedkar MaratowaeU University, 
Aurangabad. 

4. Kalyani, T. inaumica of amall iKop* to Magpur City: A 
behavioural atudy of e B trep r aoeuta and toiuraace compa' 
atof. (Dr S V Khandewale). Department of Business Manage' 
ment, Nagpur Univeraity, Nagpur. 

5. Kuriakose, K K. A Study of <he nurkettog channels of 
nabiril rubber with ipedal reference to cooperative market' 
ing in Kerala. (Prof N Ranganathan). Department of Manage' 
meni. Cochin University of Science and Technology, Kochi. 

6. Madan, Bindu. Perception* and attitudes of employees 
towards womra executives to tf»« selected orgaalsattons. Pc' 


swa under Wti^ts end Maasurea Act, Eaacntiat Comatudi* 
thia Act and C^umer Protoc^on Act *. A mat study of 
Kumool and Ananmpur Oiatrlcta. (Dr H l.aftpathj Rai) Di?- 
partment of Commercf, Sri Krjuhnadtvarav* Univrraity, 
Anantspur 

}« Vidyaaagaf Reddy, G. Tourism industry in Aftdhra 
Pradesh. (Dr C R Reddyi. Oepaf<tn«-n» of Commerce, Sri 
Kmhnsdrturay* Vnn-fmfy. AAiotapuc 

Home Sdestev 

!. AminJuivrni, M Role of selected dietary components 
OB lipid profile stnoiig c«rdiov«4cuUr padentf- (Or 
Vt^ralstohmi Pufushothamani Oepartmrot uf f twd Science and 
Nuthtum. AvinaahilJngam Iruututr t«ir Hume Science and Higher 
Wucatic«i kiT Wome n , C onffcawite 

Z. Afolwune. SUnfusU SuWuaA A study on formuiatiou 
uad evahuttou of tount aaade wesuatog Aiod, Z>Epartment of 
Hume Sdence, Dr BabaaaK^ Ambedkar Maradwada Itoiveisity. 
Aurengshed. 

j Ssdhna Ntttritkwia] and quality evaluattoa of todica, 
Japonka and local ga n otypea of rice and utUiaatiaD of broken 
riM. (Dr Manrorafijan Kalia) Department of FckJ Sde«»ce and 
Nutrition. Himachai Pradesh Kiwhi Vishwavidysia ya. Palampuj. 

4 V’c tmayflC PewaJe infanddde in the aeJertKl dlitrieti 
trfTaadJNadU-lPrMChandmmani) Departmenr f»l F.«tension 
EducatUia Avtoaahlltoi^m Inatituie for Hume Saence and Hi^ 
«r Cdursbon fetf WomfTO. Coimbatore 
MaaafVBMM 

J. Chignt^' hliMik* Oietan. A cpoipBritiv* study of toe 
opuntttons of lodustrlaJ Developowo* RBuk of lu- 
dK ©WoM NIgwtoe toduftHsI DeiveU^rtneoi Rank. VTOB. 
(Dr ■ S Bhatia and Dr S K Bansai) Depajiment o# BusineM 
Msiiaiwfnrni Pun|riii University, Pattole. 

1 Dutto,Sttohash. 

^tto - ecoufl^ devriopmaot: Case atudy of aalected dis- 
tfkti. |I>rD(flpRi)9’*ndIb»8aitoyop*dhyay^ Department of 
Adtoitoiatrabon, Ui^vetsityof BuMwsA Burdwan 


paftnwnt of Business Adminisbaiion, Punjab Agncultural Uni' 
versity, tudhiana 

7. Naraifi, Apanw. EurO'iaauet by todian corporates ; A 
atudy of problems and prospers. (Dr Mohinder K Kaura). 
Department of Business Management, Ostnama University, 
Hyderabad. 

B Ram^fba/jdra Cmvda, M A ttady of productioa tnd 
marketing of potacoaa in Karnataka. (Dr P N Reddy). Depart' 
mem ol Commerce and Management, Bangalore University, Ban¬ 
galore. 

9 Thakur, Han Mohan Ubour aianageanant relation to 
steel induebry to India. (Dr R D P Sharma). Deparunenl of 
Management. B R Ambedkar Bihar University. Muzeffaipur. 

10- Thotna*. Thomas T Markettog dianoela of sosall acaia 
Indoairits manufacturing selected food products in 
Ernakttlam Wttrtct (Prof N Rangmaftian)- Departnwni of 
Management, Codiin University of Science and Technology, 
Kochi- 


n Verikateshwariu, M. Changing patteran fiptfsong to 
pi^Uc sector undertakings. (Pro* A V Satya Narayan Rao). 
Department of Business Manag^ent, Osmama University, 


Hyderabad. 



CORRIGENDUM 

ReHrenco adrt^s^on no&cu No. 45W ^®d ptgjSahed 
to tas Pm on UA.B7, K la toal ttto PM of First 
Yuv Junior fl^idants (HotWB Job) forOraf H««h Seiarww 
Is as tolow*. (tonar*3, SCVST-i siri MOT 6 & 2 as was 

I Offiew metwig*, 
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GURU JAMBHESHWAR 
UNIVERSITY 

HISAR (HARYANA) 


ADMiSStON NOTICE FOR MANAGEMENT PROGRAMMES 

AppMIcra aw iiwittd tw tw Mowing Biatnaw M«n»Q«»iMiit Progam m aa: _ 


PROORAMME NO, OF SEATS 

Qanatal SgonawaO_ 


1 MBA 30 30 

2. M.a A. (Mtmaaonal Buakiaaa) 20 fO 

3. M B.A. (Fnanca) 20 10 

4. MBA iMHtia«ng) 20 10 

5. M B E oTBusInaM Economica) 30 10 

EUQBUTV: 

A(laast50%insk*atgreduaBonlaMt<PatamwKttorSCSTean(«iMaa) T)ioaa«FPMaing In Inal yaaraURWialion can alto 

SKiiRES: 

#Salacaonf»oughil^ouiproeaajooaipfiaa>gwtaMrlBat Mowed by »iiwvia« and ^oupifceuaalonoleaiKMalai In 

rrmUMst 

t Eity>ws» on no i H cof WNi ni onM tn Uhoda tar im pa fing ir t tfc u rto fl A. 

• Extinsiv^ MpMur« to oomputor applcflioni 

• Ljiarrang of on* farai^ ton 0 uaO» oornpiisory 

• Wa^minagad mnng and ptooamant cal 

P**OS«CTUS : . _ W ..W a « anw.. 

For abova programmaa p rpa p a c fcis wi ba avaftabla Pam t»a offca of toa Rtf^aPto w a I tS.4.V7 on peymarti erf R* 50A on 
cottotof or toroucto poat by a an A >q a bank draft ol Ra 6S/- ePaam m favour of tot RagM**^ Q J U Htaar. PayMito M Hiaar 
WnmENTC^: 

Tbaufwa ra tfy wn conduct oommortaTibarvtoaf on H4J7 tor aaraaaton to man au a"**^pfoyto?^^<U*Md Abcy) bai^ fijn 

al UniwOTfly campus and aiao tor aetoaaaton to tha m ana gamaf rf prog ra m ra aa baingoaaradby tia a W B atod iratma» ThartaaMaa 


cemREB FOR WRlfTEN TEST : 

Appi ra So m compMa n al ra 
31jOSJI7. 


n totham ana gamaf rf prog ra m ra aa barngoBaradby tia umi^a iratma» T?MiirtaflMaa * 
I. DELHI S CMANDIQARK > 

mu« faach tto omca of fto Cttotoiw, of Buaatoas Manaowtarti ialaal by , 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

(An InstitiJfo of HKjhor tclucniton Univorsity) 

HYDERABAD - SOO 007 . aDYE: R T ISE MHNT NO 3 / 97 


< l(i|il l fto n iTBliwaBd<oradH>iwkin>Dthefalow> n 9datMic»i»MX*»(c<NT«>pon < aiw)cow»w 


SJIe. 

NamaedhsCewraa 

EHiHMtty 

Last iMe tor 
raeaipt^ ^pHcMiona 

t. 

PCCTE (PiMiGaduate CatWeate 

In Ota TeacNng of Engiab) 
Oclctwr87-Oclab8r98 

MXInEngiMi 
oranaquivalani 
quaHnilion * 

30 June 

31 July 

(wtti a lata fas) 

2 

(HtoTE ff’Oa^nuluUaCaifonw 
Oaioma in <ha TaacHns ^ Bigiah) 
Daeeniber *97 - Oscantiar w 

PQCTEoran 

squlireianl 

quaWcabon* 

31 AmuR 

30 SapIsiTibar 
(wMialalarea) 

3. 

M.PMkiEngM 

Jwwary IBM - Dsoarabar 1999 

POCTEaMiaininlniim 

QPAoiaoOorrei 
aqufwlant quUBo^ton * 

31 July 

31 Augurt 
(wMhaWafsa) 

•talk 

-**•-—-*— 



Bl^ifcsljw «imn wd proapscM fc» ms aicws cooM* ptMse *«rite to 

Edmfion, OSFl, (^dsniMii-500 007snciosfeigacroasadpoalalodsr/damandd^toj^ IS/- (Rupssa 
FWsan only) In Iwour of ths Ra^^strar. CIEFL, Hyderabad - SOO 007. You <»«■• *P<e#y U* ewiraa you are 

8d/'(O.VB«CATESH«l«*RAO) 

DATE:t»4-tW7 REGISTRAR 
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classified advertisements 


THE COCHIN roUCATION 
SOCIETY 

Codila CoU^e Bulldli^ 

ICochl-2 

Require for the COCH IN COI.LECC, 

Jr tJ^cfttrtr (Pre-degree) in History. Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in Ibe subject wth 50% marks 
and above with & 

ered««perCovt. directive Those who haw 
passed dw National Fiigibiliry Test uf the 
UGC/CSIR are also considered The re- 
motmeot is for teaching at die pre-degrve 
level aruJ selected candidates w-ill be eligi¬ 
ble foi State's pay scale univ The candi¬ 
dates should not have completed 35 years 
on 1-1-97. (^aalihedcandidates mavapplv 
m the pn*KTftN^J tonn available litnn col¬ 
lege iJttKf «»n payment of Ka IfKi/- 

fR* IKV-if requtrrdby post)lastdatefor 
r%‘ciripf oi completed application i» 12.5 97. 

PHESIDENT 

M.E^. COLLEGE OF ARTS 4 
COMMERCE 

ZUA.BINAGAR - GOA 
IftvUea applications for the ioDcnving 

posls 

I. l^ctun.7 m Cumowrce - I Post KuU- 
Tune 

2 UKtunrr tn Accovinuncy • 1 Peat full- 
Time 

•31 Urcturer in Ectmomica • 1 Poai Full- 
Time. 

4 tccturerin K^ndcani-} Post Full-Time 

5 Lecturer in Hindi - 1 Peat Lecture 
Baab. 

6. I^mrvr in Mara^i - ] Ph»t l.ecture 

All dvr above prAts are reserved fur 
candidates fcNtlonging to Scheduled 
Caates/TrftHn Pest under serial No. 1 is 
being adv«seis«d for dx Third Time Other 
Posts fr(4n Serial No. 2 to 6 are being ad¬ 
vertised for dte second tbnv. For all thc»e 
poats emndidaaea from reaeived categoric 
idKHtid ep^. tf no suittbt* candidates are 
availAbte frum dx te sov ed categtnm dw 
rvistifl^ inctmdTenta erf dusae posts udll be 
ctuttidler^ For appofnimertt temponrily 
for one academic year. 

Aeadmk (i) btoa* 

titf's Dtegree fo Ihe lefoeant adb^act fie. 
miitimum 6 papers} wftit atleast 55% 
m at ta or cqaivakftt grade W). Good 
academic and (liO- Candidates 

alitmMI have ^mied the EUgftdhty Teat for 


Lecturers conducted by UG.C, CS.LR. or 
simfUr tests accredited by U.C.C. In case 
candidates having passed the said eligibiJ- 
ity lest or candidates from RESERVED cat¬ 
egories are not available, candidates ful¬ 
filling other conditions would be mnsid- 
ered forappuintmentonpurelytemporary 
ba sis for one year. For the post under Seri- 
a] No 2 the alternate qualification is 
B.Com. * C.A with five years professional 
experience and good academic record. 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 221)0-75-2BOO-IOO- 


4000 plus admissible allowances. 

Scrvloe Conditions: as prescribed by 
Goa University, Director of Higher Educa¬ 
tion, Govt- of Goa and other competent 
authorities. Persons who are already em¬ 
ployed shall send their applications 
through proper channel. Break in service, 
if any, should be accounted for 

Interested candidates should aqplx 
giving full details of academic quaiifica- 


INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERING & TECHNOLOGY 

S S-J M. KANPUR UNIVERSiTV. KANPUR. 


! {Approved by AlCTE, Slate Govt and UGC) 11 

i ADMtSStON NOTICE 11 

I (BACHELOR OF TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMME) i j 

I Applicabona ara rivtted on prasenbed form for tha Entanca last for acknission to : 
j tha 4 yaars 6 Taeh Coursa vi (he Following brarvehes (60 Seats m each broach) of the | 

I foatttifto of Ert gin a m i ng tmd Technology of tha University 1 

I 

j i 1. Chairdcal Ertginaarfng 2. ComputM &oianca A Engineering j 

i \ 3. Eloeteortiee 4 Communlcetlon Engtiteer lng 

II A ttoehanlcai Engfoaartng | 

IJEUQIBRiTY: j 

11 (a) intarmacfcatt (1042) OR Eqiavalant with Physics. Ch^istry and Mathematics | 
! I passeeV^gwarad | 

i (b) Max Age 22yr$ ea onOI 10 97 relaxaMe by 3yrs (or SC/ST candidates j 

I DATE 4 TWE OF TEST: 

TUESDAY 10.6.1997 9A.U.-12NOON MATHEMATICS 

TUESDAY 10A.1997 2PJU.-SPJI. CHEMISTRY 

WEOHESOAY tlA.1997 9AM.-12NOON PHYSICS 

The tnformtton Brochure, endostng iherewilh the applicabon form will be avait- 
aOm tom the toiowaig branches of foe Union Bank ot fodia on payment of Re. SIO/- 
(SilB focludaa Enhance Tael foe pfoe Bank Chargee of Rs. 10/-) w.e.r. AprillS. 
1997 m May IS. 1997. 

AGRA fHospfW Road). ALLAHABAD (Chowk), BareiHy (Civil Lmes) DEHRADUN 
URaigur Road\. NEW DELHI CNehru Ptace\. GORAKHPUR (GolgharK 
] K/UfPUR(Unrver«ity Campus) LUCKNOW (Hazratgani). MEERUT (Begian Br^ge 
Road). PATNA (Fruer Road). VARANASI (Kabtr Chaura Jak^a Devi Road). 

The Brochure can also be obtained by post W May 1.1997 on raminng a demand 
(taft of Rs 525/- (n favour of Fbunoe Ofilear. Sfol ^lah J1 Maharai University, 
fUngur, payable a! Union Bank of folia Kalyargite’. Bran^. Kvipur, (or wNch a self 
aottreasatl unstamped anveiope of size 28 on x 23 on shoi^ ^so be sent to the 
Regpsbar. S S.J.M Kanpqr Unfvsrslty, Kanpur. 

A ppbc ai o ns o o m piefo fo si reepecta mMt reach Or. R.S Bansal. Regebiv, 
S.S.J.M., KtfgMjr Unfvarsfty. Kaf)ptf-206 024, tamsX by May IS. 1997 by Re^stared 
Poet 

NOTE: (a) Normal Fee Seats. SaW-Supporfegf Fea Seats and NRI/NRl-Spon- 

sored seats are Ateiabto 

(b) Reaervaton of Seals, ter aB ca teg o ries appicabte aa per U P. Govam- 
ment Rules. 

DR. R.S. BANSAL 
Regietrar 
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tkms ficaft dflAily indicstiiis 

tl» sttt^ects offer^ majicB teortd Aoi 
clftas/divisk» otoined «t all 
aniiuitua4, tndiiiig experiaict> ftdditit, 
dateoifte^clc- 

Tme copica ctf ccsic certifictfee cod 
mcrtcafteateiOcrfcHpid^CKMrdncttoPa 
pcssed sIkmiM be enckited- 

Applkcticms duly ctnnpleted in AH 
r^pccl should recdt ^ PrindpcJ wldiin 
15 dcj« £ram die dale cd pidukction of 
dts cdvciticanenL 

Apphcanits should deariy ittte due sc* 
rid mower of the pc^t appli^ fox. 

M. S. Kmct 
PRINCIPAL 

SARA^AT VIDYALAYA^ 

GOUMGBOVOQmiB^^ 
MAMACTMENT STUDIBS 
TELANGNAGAK, KHORLiU. 

MAPUSA'GCM 

WANTED LECTURERS 

Apphcations are mvited fctf dM fill* 
lowing teaching pc»sts> 

1. Lecturer in Cummerw -1 poat full time 

1 Lecturer in BuAinesa Law > 1 Post 

part hme (Rteaeived post) 

Acadeadc QtUkUficaeuMUM- 

Master's Degree tn relevant subject 
(i.e. miniBium 6 papers) with at least 5?^ 
or its ctjuivaieni grade and a good aca¬ 
demic renmt. 


iliailMstd didr appUeatkuM Asou^ptop’ 
dttmd. Bleak in aerdiet. tf a]iy< dtcndd 
be Mcmantad . InU r asied cwidbdaK* 
shewM apply giving fuB detaih of aeadnft* 

kqnUfficackifisboetSSCEoiiwudadbaf* 
ly indkariitt the subject cdtoud, maik 
actned and aaM/dMsioB obtained at dv* 
ptdilk eifaminarioe, teaching ea tpe rienefe. 
addresa. date of etc. 

True cc^itt <d marks stategmtt of aU 
putdk esaminationa bom SCE onward* 
A Caste Cartificatt if belof«ii« to SC/ST 
category. 

BOTH THE POSTS ADVERTISEP 
ABOVE WILL BE FILLED ONLY \F 
WORK.LOAD WARRANTS. 

Af^Hcatioos duly ctanpleted in all 
respects ahottid reach M Prds^al 
IS days frm the date of pt^icadon ^ 
this adv e iUs eatt M . 

DAI Tknhpende 
PRINCIPAL 


MAHARASHTRIYA MANDAL'S 
CHANDSASHEKUAJt 
AGASHB COLLBC3 OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
GULTEKADL PUNE 4tl 0S7 
ASfiiSfUtaA ^ td T'^ 

Id. No.PU/PN/lPED/a37(lW77) 
Wasted 

Appbcaciceui are mvited for THREE 
posts of FULL TIME LECTURER IN PHYS¬ 
ICAL EDUCATION 
DATEOFAPPOlNTMENrr 1997^ 

<I0^I997> 


RESERV ATK)N Of POST 1 SC 1 ST, 

lOINT 

If no candidaie is avafliAte from the Mk) 
eategeny, leketlon is Ifitely to be made 
from odter candi^feas on Tempqmy bads 
fin* (me year only, 

QtniUicetiOBi 

t) BA./B.Coin./lLSe.afndQaaa) 

2) B.Bd/(Phy.Edn.)(nndCUai)%irithEn* 
glish/Hi^/Science/Maihs./Hislory 
•lAethod 

3) M.Ed.(Phy.Ed&.)wldtSS% of marks 

4) CaiMtidates ahouid have passed NET/ 
SET Eaaiiunatkm. 

5) Expert in foo^U/Han^Mll/Athlet* 
ict/Hockey / Judo/Kabsddi/Bssket- 
ball / Cymnastfca. Desirable 

Pay A Allowance* 

As per University cd Pune and Gov¬ 
ernment of Maharashtra. 

How to Apply 

1) CaiMlidatsswIu* are already m service 
should send their appltcatioru 
through proper chamwl- 

2) Applications with fuU bio-data m DU' 
PLICATE alongwidi true copies of T<»- 
timofiiaU (including Caste Cit ) 
should reach the undenugned widvln 
FIFTEEN (15) daye from the publics- 
turn uf thtk advvrtssetiwnt 

3) Candidates from Reserved Category* 
are rvi^ested to send i>ne addttuinal 
copy of appixauim without the <*ru;lt>* 
sutvs directly u> the Dv Krgiatrar, Res¬ 
ervation CclL Ufuversitv uf Pune. 
Pune-7 

PRINCIPAL 


Candidates far all the above posts 
shcmld have cleared dw eligibility test for 
lecturers conducted by LX»C/CS{K or sim- 
iiar lest i^oedited by UCC In case candi¬ 
dates who have passed the said eligibiltty 
lest i.e. SET/’NET are rvrt available then 
candidates fulfilling other conditiiins 
would be appednted cm purely temporary 
basts- 

RcaorratUm erf Posli:- 

Both die posb are res^ved for candi¬ 
dates belongu^ m SC/ST. These posts at* 
bene advertised fur the first rime. If no 
sotiwk candidates are avaUaUe fnnn rfte 
RESERVED cate^ries. candkiales from 
GENERAL oategoiy will be conaideivd for 
app oin tme nt on purely teayoiary baaia 
far one )m*r.' 

Scale of Pi|7- 

Pay Seek, anowaocea and odier ler- 
vkecoadkknsaepeedw nrfo, emdUnme* 
es and smtutes of Goa Urdversity, UGC 
and redo (rf Co* Covettamefte- 

PeiBOM 'who are already cng^loyed 



BIgMRy; SnakVB A SmwkrR m rfmin aubtaeVB O i lSarimoirtySvcmaraA7ids»& 
li^tiymTte nr AfimynA^** * ‘**r‘"~** * SanNirR of any lacogrusad 
Univmkly teim 46% rnmk» (40% ftwk* lor SCfST carxidmaa), shcHJd 
h*vaoofnplimd2Dy*m>^*9*tmonf-i0'l097 The—whoappa a rad 
lor Final Exam Rimf alfo ■PPfy 
CaaAte: TRUPATI only 
REQINSmON FOR APPLICATION 

AppiceBon cam bo Iwd torn tm Cdwmi*'-FSST-'R7 Btrou^h Oomand Oraft orty 

of Re ZOfY-m pram or Ra 220 ^ by po4t of SMa BwA oflnda/Anctea Bank payabia 

at Rnipai and dtman In fraa of Tho RagWror, Ra^tWya Smtm VkfyNiaNha. 

Tkt^iB-SI? 507 

Laaf dala for ■irfintlaelwn of m&d » vnm: 116J7 tiptofipjii. 

Oalaof :2MJuta,fM7 

Nol*; 1. Madwn of ha»uc«on of &M4m-6«NriC<wMk SANSKRIT only 

2. Noofaaali fOOonhr 

CrJCIt ymf N Nfw 

Conwnar. PS8T-97. 
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fwttxi HHJOtTlOT* SOOEIY'S 
CXMXBGI OF AKIS Ie SCIENCE 
FA BOX NO. > 

FCMSA -GOA 4W401 
WANTSB 


P.ES. CuB^ It Am A Sctem, F«m*giuB, Pond* Aw. invlla •ppUoiiam horn 
*»!■»*■■ wrtnwK tor die pnmifLwturroBHImiifaiecB u mcntianed htndjelow.- 


^>40. 

SBbfMk 

Open 

NtnrdMcraf posts reservad for 

sc. S.T. OBC 

1. 

Pbysla 


1 

Z. 

Ch«iatiy 


f 1- 

(Hte. Chess) 

3- 

A) Boteny 

B) BoDteiy 


1- 2 

r 

4. 

Zoology 

UP.T.) 

2 

5. 

Mksobfoliigy 

KF.T.) 


B. 

A) Vtafoemalics 

B) CtMiqntter Awarcnei* 

KP.T.) 

KPT) 


7 

Bamomlcs 

KL-8.) 


B 

Poltcka) Science 

KLB.) 


9 

History 



10. 

Phihwa|foy 

KP.T.) 


11 

Psydiolcigy 

KPT) 

1' 

12. 

Marathi 

KLB.) 


U 

Hindi 


1* 

14. 

Konkani 


I- 


Cftndidatn belonging to O B C c«ie* 
gory from Co* >«*«« *kmr are eligibUi to 
apply Inr^ po»ci merved forO.B.C. Tha 
b»n time poata at Sr Not. I 3 and 4 are 
permanent poao. 

TNr pwo marked (*) are being advef' 
tiaed for the Arat tunc- In case rcaerved 
category caiMltdatea aie not available or 
found aattabic, the*« poata will be Ailed up 
oA purely temporary basts for one year 
only. Thoa* marked by (*•) are being 
advdertiaed for for second tim*. 

kltninuM QtanllficatloaB; (1) Ma»- 
te» diqpec with alleaat 55% marks in foe 
app n yriate ft ib > a c t and a good acadenuc 
record. (Z) Passed NET/SET conducted by 
IXX/CSUt/Universitie* recogniacd bv 
U-C;.C 

If cMtdidatn paaaii^ the NET/SET 
are not avaH^Ac, foe poM wUl be Ailed up 
on purely M^orary b«ua for a period of 
oM year by appointlag candidatMi fulfill- 
t^ier cofifotfona of mintotun quatifi' 
cadom. 

Those candldaies efoo have cleaned' 
NET/S^ but do not come fnan reserved 
citegoty may fa* coiwidefed for af^>oint> 
OMU on pu^y fooiporary basis Atf ime 
ymr U found suitable and if no suiiaUc 
r ea et v ed caiq^ory candidate are available 
for foe advertlaed foe second tUne. 

Vhim (1) PmoM alrcedy empk^red 
foottld huieard foeir i^lkatfont t^u^ 
pr o pe r foamel. (2) Any break In servi^ 
dundd be aeaMOMed for. Q> ^ ofoer COD' 
dMtms and {Miy s»Jm are as per Goa Uni- 
vcifify/UC.C/Coa Covermnent (4) The 


posts will be filled up eniy if work loed 
warrants. 

Applications clearly stating the 
Name. age. and full details of academic 
quaUficabons from S5.C onwards indi' 
eating foe subjects offered, the marks 
scored and clasa/divisioti obtained at all 
foe public examinations, teadting experi* 
ersce etc alongwifo certified true copies of 
the statement of maria, certifkates/testi* 
monials including caste certificate issued 
by foe appropriate aufooeities. if belong¬ 
ing to S C./S.T./O.B.C. category should 
reach foe Prinopal withiii 15 days from 
foe date putHicabon of this advertise¬ 
ment. 

Incomplete appiicatioAs will not be 
considered. 

A JL HtUekar 
PRINCIPAL 


Famifianse Sanskrit with 
THE SANSKRIT BEG»#«ER 
a neo-dassic method by 
Veeyes Idaykidath 
Rs. 50 (Rgd postage free) 
Di9tributon 
Saparya Booka, 
ldavkidam-P.O.691 505 
Kerala. 


UNIVEBSITY OF EffiLHt 
R«f; Gattb.-rV/Advt. 15Z/97 
OatKl: April 15, 1997 
Applications are invited on the pre¬ 
scribed form for foe following posts so as 
to reach foe Registrar, University of Delhi, 
Delhi-l 10 007 latest by 19fo May 1997. 

SI. No. P(»t/D^>aTt3nent (No. oi pt»ts)/ 
Reservation if any 

1. TOraimir. (Directorate of Hindi 
Medium Implonentation) (1) UR 

2. PiofeanonalSemon. (Delhi Uni- 
versify Library System) (5) One 
«Kh OBseived for SC, ST. OBC 
and UR-2 

3. Seniac Peo^Loimer (Computer 
Cemze) 0) Reserved for CSC-1 
end UR-2 

4. Stmor Analyst (Cesaputer Cen¬ 
tra (1) Reserved for 5C 

5. Deputy Registrar (Cestral Of¬ 
fice) (1) Reserved for OBC 

6. Documentation Officer (Delhi 
University Library Sysaem) (2) 
Reserved for CSC-l and LK-1 

7. Ptofessiona} JnnioT (D^ki Uni¬ 
versity Library System) (A) Re¬ 
served for SC-2, ST-1, OBC-1 and 
UR-2 

B. Junior ProgTummer (Computer 
Centre) (1) UR 

9. Technical Officer (Deptt of Bot¬ 
any) (1) Reserved forSC 

10. Security Officer (Central Office) 
(2) Reserved for 5C-1 and UR-1 

11. Asstt. Security Officer (Central 
Office) (1) Reserved for ST 

12. University Cashier (Central Of¬ 
fice) (1) UR 

13. Physiotherapist (WUS Health 
Centre) (2) Reserved for OBC-1 
and UR-1 

14. Technical A^istant (Deptt. of 
Physics A Astrophysics) (4) 2 
eadi reserved for 5C and ST 

15. Technical Assistant (Deptt. of 
Adult Continuing Education and 
Extensum) (1) UR 

IB. Technical A^istant (Deptt of 
Botany) (1) Reserved for ST 
17. Technical Assistant (Deptt of 
Zook^) (2) Reserved for ^-1, 
and UR-1 

Carpenter (Pq>tt of Physics and 
Astrophyaks) (1) Reserved for 
OBC 

19. Electrician (Deptt. of Boteny) (1) 
UR 

20. Laboratory Att«idant (D^ML of 
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21 . 


ia-1 

Ljteratanr AtmlMt Weptt. of 
UnsttisAks) <U UR 

22. Utootory Atbmduit CDcf»^ ol 
Fbysics «nd A9tre|3|q«iaii (73 JU- 
wmdiurSC-1, ST^A UH-4 

25. LabotMDFv AttcncUf* (Dcf>«. of 
2k>olog$i1 01 ^wived ter SC-R. 
ST-l^OBC-lMidUR-S 

24. U«U (ttepu. of t1) R«- 

BKVfdfQrSC 

23. l&Mfa A«»sb*nit (D ytt . of Hiscb'} 
XC^JUGENDUM* (Rei: Advt 
No. 148dMed3a8.)906>Quabfi- 
cokioctt for the poot «if ‘Hindi 
swtMtf ’ tn«y W n»d *s "2nd cUfi« 

at leas* 50% marts) M A. m 
Hindi" na^ead of * U« ftr Stf.. - 

<»d Cia«i$ M-A. ifi Hind^' 

5C m Sched«tl«d Coat* 

5T » Schadnlad Tribe 
OK » Other Bactneerd Claaeoa 
UR » Unrutfieed 
Scale of Pay: 

i SLNo. I R.» 4500*}50-57(Mt-73(kC 

Z SlNw.2iU37l’0-123-1^3<'-J50- 
5700 

3.. SI. Mo f> iv Q fc 22itt-7S-2)<(^w lOO- 
40UU 

4. SI Mo, *0 Ra 2l)0(HdH.W-F.B-75- 

i200-l(KM50Q 

5. Sl!4o.llb»l3Rj tMiNiO-2M)0' 

EB-75-2000 

ft. Sl.Nlo t4(ol7R». 14UEMO-1»00- 
Eb-50-2300 

7. SEfdo, lORa. l320-3u^I5ft0-f.8-4i^ 
2040 

8 SlVo. 19RS.575-2S-1150-ER-3CV 
1540 

9. Sl.Nu.20tuZ3R».95(V2(>-n50' 
Efr25-l4CW 

to. SI hte.24 K«. 75i>'I2'd;0-FB']4- 
940. 

APPLICATION FEES; 

Application fee of JU. 100/- 
da. 25/- m cue orsc/ST/ORQ for Ae 
poala at SI No. 1 to 9 and Ra. 20/- 
da. 5/- in caae of SC/ST/OBO for 
posta at SL No. 10 to 24 (NON RE- 
mNDABL^ for eadi poaf to toe fonn 
of todtoa Foairi Order/DmuMl Draft 
draiito in ianoar of too l^h^trar. Uni- 
rpi ^ of t>^d pi^raida at DaOd/Netr 
Dttlii to raqtiited to ba t«b»ittod 
a lai i g nr l to toe Appllcatton Pom. 

mm. 

L M toe above poabk cany DA, LSUCCA, 


HRA etc. to admiaitoktwclMrtoe r^ea 
ftoto time to ttmt; 

2. Tka Itotocfifty l u erv ei toe rlsht OOk 
to fill any of tiie vacaaciu atoas- 
tiacd adtooni giving mty rraaon; 

1. The Releaatiaa of any of toe ^ualt&a- 
tiona may be made in excaptiuMlcu* 
Cl. on toe racommcwUrkrto of toe $e> 
ketba CeaamimM. 

4. (Zaavaaamg t» anr term in’ve on bn* 
half of toe candicUtot> diMpiailfy 
toecantodatce. 

S- Appaiutton, dvly fUtod in for ton 
po ato aiidar $L No. 1 to 12 may ba 
aeai to Regiatrar, Uaieertity of 
Dalhi Am for toe otoe i peata, appU- 


cKtoo toi^ flUad tel ba MBt ^roeft- 
ly Ip too comrmI Hoad of toa Do- 
>MM( UWm^oflMi. 
AppHcattea fonna and otoar details 
lai^nting pemcrtbad <pMltficaiioc» can be 
had fitan toe Batobllihwani HwA IV 
ddoto No. 3fi$t Note Admtatemttu 
Vted; vmfMtmf of Dtlld, D^-IIO 

062 analtnmibsngde)>afnim9.30 A.M. to 
12.30 PM md 2.00 P.M. to 5.00 PJd. vi- 
toer perinnaily or bjr sending a eeU ed- 
drvftacd stamped (wi>rto Ra. 12/-) mw- 
lope aiae (13 cma- a 28 can) addreaaed to 
toe Ragtoltu, Ua ft i ami t y of Dated. Dated 
-110 002. 

Delhi no 007 1C.1L Panda 

l5th April. 1997 RRGJSTRAJl 


RAN5TLAL RAMNATH ACARWAL CHARTTARU TRUST'S 

VI5HWAICARM A INSTITUTE OF TECHNOtOGY 
6 a 6, Upper tndira&agv« 

Bibwewodt Pane - 37. 


(.^proved by A.I C T.C , RacognUed by State Covemment and afHUated to 
Pune Uuiveralty) 

Tel.No; 412294/415594. Fax 91-212-415924, E-«taU : prinvlttegtaapnOVvtiU.net in 


"s'r 

Name i-t the pint enO Sranrh 

SumKr «if Pion> Pn'p*'^! H’br sdveftJ.'-rd 

N< 


SC 

ST DT(a) 'JTfBl Op,i> T..l,l 

1. 

PiOPBSSORS 

MechanUst ri^nceni^ 

\ 


1 

Z 

Elecoonio Eagrneeniy 

I 

1 

2 

3. 

Computer Eagiaurriag 

1 

1 

2 

4. 

hatnnnentation Engineering 
ASSBTTANT FROPESSORS 

1 

\ 

2 

1 

hfvchanica^ 

1 

I - - 2 

4 

Z 

Electrofuo Engmrerjfig 

1 

» - '2 

4 

3 

Computer Engmeenng 

I 

1 - 2 

4 

4 

inrrnimcntoCHrfi 

LECTURERS 

1 

1 - - 2 

4 

\ 

Mechanics} Eitfpneenr^ 

2 

2 1 - 4 

O 

z 

Etect]n«}o tngintrrim 

1 

II - 4 

7 

3. 

Eluctncai FjigineefiAg 

1 


1 

4 

CompiAer Eoginecfii^ 

2 

- - - 3 

5 

5^ 

tauananeMstioft E^pna<nl% 

' 

1 . - • 

1 

6, 

Applied Scienoe — Mathematics 

1 


1 


Cbendsiry 

Hiysics 

1 

I 


) 

1 

7. 

Metallurgy 

1 

- 

1 


tvoKKSHOf> 

- 

I 

1 


QnafflieaftoB and Pap State; As per A.ECT.E. / Pane Unhtofvfty RtOea 
Afply on plain papertf^ fofl bkrdaie ud eo^m of tetttmoiiiala on or bafm 24* 
5-1997. 
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ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

DIRECTORATE OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 
OPEN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

ADMISSION NOTIFICAITON FOR THE YEAR 1997-98 

the following coursas ol study under the Open University System 

NO FORMAL EDUCATIONAL 0UALIFICAT10N IS REQUIRED. 





Telephone 04144-22610(CDM 
Fax 04144-22987 


1 POST GRADUATE COURSES: 
(Two yaare) 

MA, Hislory'/EconomtcsV 
S octok>gy */E ngiis Iv 
Tamfl/ 

Public Aclnvnisiration 

Ebgibtitty: T^ie candidate 

sh<j<itd have cornpieted 25 years 
of age a». 'w. 01 07 1997 


2 UNDER GRADUATE COURSES: (Three years) 

BA. History'/Sociology’/Psychology/ 

Economics*/Politcal Science’/ English / 

Tamil/Population Studies’/B Lil (Tamil) / 
B.ComVBSc (Maths) 

3 DIPLOMA COURSE: (One Year) 

Diploma In Saiva Siddhanta* 

Eligibility: The candidate should have completed 16 years 
of age as on 01 07 1997 


( * both Englifth and Tamil Medium are offered) 


A!NAGAP 

(■ATf 

Sludy Centre : n CHENNAI: 19 RuKmani Lakshmipath.: Road 
tgriLve Chen.-.o. 600 008 i 5 8555010) (2,' 27 North Park 
Sueet VenkiiUiC'-.j'axri Ambaftur Chennai-60C 053 (3)* 11, Fust 
Cross Street Colony Chrompei Chennai 600 044. 

i4; TIRUCHI; -?:* B 7ffi Cross, Thillai Nagar Tipjchi - 620 018 | 
.1 0 760950r SALEM: iS Df Subbarayan Street Salem - ■ 
001 (Near Poiace Theatre) ( ^ 4196601. (6) NAQERCOIL: j 
316 E KP Road. Nagercoil-629 001 {nT* 30651). (7) j 
I^UHELVELI; 49 C Kailasapuram North Street Bava Buridmg j 
M(Near Bust Stand) Tifunelveli-627 001 322923). j 


OR. L.B. VENKA'mANGAN 

DIRECTOR 


Pr.v-.i‘.i--fvji ridnnssiO'" t: ft-e courses *iil be confirmed only on me applicant passing the Entrance Test after undergoing the 
preparatof,- 'c.riter.iatjor.r 

Aiipi'cah •• ' jj.'j Pf •-sperios can be had horn The Special Officer, Open University System, Directorate of Distance 
Education. Annxmaiai University. Annamalalnagar - 606 002 by sending a requisition and a salt addressed envelope aJong with 
a c»w '. *-*d Di«r:. a -j Ps 50 toward? me cost o! application form *awn in favour of the DIRECTOR, D.D.E., ANNAMALAI 

UNIVERSITY, < •! .i,ny r.Mr k p:i/ acie .it AnnamAiainagar or Chidambaram mentioning clearly the ryame ol the course Demand drafts 
p-./.h.ist«j’,v r- i&97on(‘, wHi be accepted 

Apphcalions can also be had in person from the Directorate of Distance EducaOon and the following Study Centres 
and informafronCentres from 07.04. f 997 on payment of Rs. SG'-. Appbcation form for ail courses will be issued upto 20 06 1997 

The last a,i’.e ' < • f 'lUed in appiicafion is 30,06.1997. 

Alf the Study Centres and tntomaUon Centres except that at Annamalainagar will remain closed on ail Tuesdays, 
Second Mondays and other public holidays 

SPOT SELECTION 5p;'' seiect- j'. lor admission to the preparatory course is made through all our Study Centres foi ail 

c/.urse'^rivr Those who passed the Entrance Test during 1995-96 & 1996-97 but could not join the courses are 

ahio eitgiWe for admission without undergomg the Entrance Test this year. 

.r.i', , 1 'e n.dv).<.fKj i * w»iie to ft>e Directorate indivi’:A»a«y lot application forms arid acSnission The Directorate nas no 
:tg.unV; Spu:i<.L>s .ippl'-C.ilK'n*; woijid be summaidy le/ected 




(6i VELLORE: 4. Thiagarajapuram, Vellore - 632 001 (Neai 
Lakshmi Theatre) (0) 27647), (9) MADURAI: 176, North Veil 
SUeet, Madurai • 625 001 ( 0)741327) (10) COIMBATORE 72, 
Sarofnt Sheet. Ram Nagar. Coimbatore - 641 009 (’3)234406). 
(iij KARAfKUDf: 7. Seventh Street. Subramaniapuram, 
Karaikodi • 623 002 (Q) 23417) (12) NEW DELHI: 5l A. Insbtu- 
tional Area. Thuglagabad, (Neeu^ Batra HosfMtal), New Delhi - 110 
062 6987638). (13) CALCUTTA: 19. Sardar Sankar Road. 

Calcutta'700 029 ((3) 4667^15). Clntormabon Centres). 
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RegJ. No. R.N. 7|g8/<3 


Po»l«l Rejjii. No. DL-1UII4/97 


University of Hyderabad 

P O Central University, t-lyderabad - 500 046 


ADMISSION ANNOUNCEMENT 1997-98 


The Unwrsity of Hyderabad, a Central University es- 
tabltshed by an Act of Pariiament m 1974. offers taci6> 
ties for pt^-gradt^e and research studies in maior 
discjpfff)es m sciences, humanities, social sciences, per¬ 
forming arts, firte arts and communication. Admissions 
are made on aH*ln<te basis in order of merit in the 
entrance examination. 

The entrarwe examinations for adm^ion to the fottow- 
ing ctxirses during 1997-96 wW be held from 25 to 29 
Jim 1907 at Bangalore. Bhubaneswar. Chennai. Co¬ 
chin. Delhi. Hyderabad. Madurai. Pune. Tirupati. 
V'^yawada and Waltair. 

M.Sc. in Mathematics f Applied Maths, Sla1istics-O.R., 
Ph^ics, Electronics. Chemtsiry, Biochemistry. Plant 
Sciences. Animal Sciences and M.C.A. 

kJ.A. in Engifih, Philosophy. Hindi. Fur>ctK>nal Hindi 
fTransiation). TeKjgu. Urdu. Applied Lmgeistics, Eco¬ 
nomics, History. Political Science. Sociology. Anthropol¬ 
ogy. Communication. MPA Dance and Theatre Arts 
HFA Painting / Print Making. 

M.Phll. in Mathematics. Applied Maths, Stattstics-O R.. 
Physics, Chemistry. Chemical Education. English. Phh 
ios^hy, Hindi. Telugu. Urdu. Applied Linguistics. Trarvs- 
lalion Judies. Comparative Literature. Economics. His¬ 
tory. Political Science. Sociology. Anthropology and Re¬ 
gional Studies. M.Tech. in Computer Science and ArTifK 
ctal Intelligence. 

Ph.D> m Mathematics, Applied Maths.. Statistcs-O R.. 
Computer Sciences. Physics. Chemistry. Biochemistry. 
Plant Sciertces. Animat Sciences. Engteh, Philosophy, 
Tekigu. Urdu, Applied Lmguisitcs. Translation 
Studies, Compar^ive Literature. Economics. History. 
Political Science. Sociology. Anthropology. Regional 
Studies, Communication and Polk CuNure Studies. 

P.G. Certlffcate/Dfptoma/Advanced Diploma in ChP 
nase and Japanese and PG Diploma in Acting (aH part- 
time evening courses) 

N(Ab: Provishn also exist for Ptt.D admission in respect 
of quaffied candidates in January 

s^aion. For further deta^ refer to the Prospectus. 

DetMM Inlormailon ragarcttng entrance examine- 
tiona and qualiflca4iona for acfenlaaion etc., la given 


In the Proapactua 1997-M. Candldataa who are ap- 
paarirtg In final axamlnallon of tha qualifying dagraa 
are alao ellglbie to apply. 

RESERVATION OF SEATS: In each course. 15^ and ! 
7.5% d the seats are reserved for SC and ST candt- * 
dates respectively wrth aprovtskxi for inter-cKangeabUi- 
ty wherever necessary. 3% of the seats are reserved tor 
physically handicapped candidates. Relaxation in the 
prescribed percentage of marks in also provided. 

HOW TO APPLY : Prospectus and application forn^ 
can be obtained in person from 28/04/1 ^7 to 23.S. 1997 
from the Academic Section. Administration Building m 
the UniversitY Campus. Hyderabad - 500046 or from 
'The Golden Threshold* premises of the University at i 
Nampa^ Station Road. Hyderabad - 500001. against' 
cash payment of Rs. 100.^- for one set of application, 
form and Prospectus and Rs. $0^- for each additional' 
appication form .j , > 

The prospectus and application form/s may also be|« 
obtained by-posfupto 16.5.1997 from the Oy. Registrar: 
(Acad A Exams), Unlvaralfy of Hyderabad, P.O. Can-t 
tral University, Hyderabad - 500046, by sending (aj a! 
requisition, (b) one self-addressed slip. (C) a ctossed. 
demand draft for Rs. tlCU- drawn in favour of the Ft-, 
nance Officer. University of Hyderabad, on State Bank, 
of India, Hyderabad Central University Branch. 
Hyderabad (Code 5916) or on Andhra Bank. Nampafty 
Brvich. Hyderabad (Code 376) for the first set of one 
appbcation form and prospectus and Rs SO'- for each ; 
additional af^>hcation form. Nc^malty. not more than 3 
appkcations wiK be issued with one Prospectus A sepa- ' I 
rats appilcallon la raqulrad for aach course. j 

f Irnpoilam dataa 

Lost dale tor receiving requisition t6.05.1907 j: 
for issue of appllcattonforms by post; (fRtOAY); | 

Last data for receiving completed 23,05.1997 | 
appllcatfon forms: (FRIDAY) j 

The University wM rxrt be responsible for any postal 
delay. Candidate are therefwe, advised to af^ly well in 
time. 

T.R. V.g 

Dated . 17-4-1997 Controller of Examinations 


PnMisbed by SimiVOER ^GH, en bcbaffartbc Aswdatioa of luban f/elrentdes^ All/ Haute. Kofis Msrg. New Deffal'2 
Gms;ASINDtJ. Pfaoaes; 3236059,3232429. Tdci: 31-66186 AAJ IN Fax: 011-3236165 E-Msil; nleftdeU.v>nl.iieUR 


PHetoO by Navdbrfsn Photoscr (P> 1^. st NsvrbHsn l-E/2, .Ihamlrwsles Estemrfon, hew DtOS-l 10055. TH. 52915? 













